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ADDITIONAL CORRIGENDA IN PART I. 


13, 1. 7 from bottom, omit But for convenience, a very brief key is given on 
p- 16. 


Cancel p. 16, which is replaced by pp. 614-6. 


"SS FS Ὁ ἘΘ oS ro 


iS Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ Ὁ 


SS ἘΘ ἘΞ 


. 105, n. 2, 1. 6, for balt read (balt). 

. 107, 1. 4 from bottom of μῦς ἰὼ (A) read (Ai). . 3.7 FR 

. 111, 1. 6, for (ai, ou) read (a1, ou). 

. 118, 1. 6 from bottom, for tems read tems. AUC 2 γι 109 ῆ = 

. 119, 1. 15, for avyl read ray. f 

. 141, 1. 8 from bottom, omdt as we sounded lyke. 

. 153, 1. 9 and 8 from bottom of text, omit and which, and that the change. 

. 254, n. 1, 1. 6, omit (possibly a reference to St. Mary le bon) ; n. 3, add at the 


end of this note: See note on v. 672, Chap. VII. § 1. 


. 265, 1. 24—26, omit But susteene . . . 8823. 
. 809, n. 1, 1. 8, for z read g. 
. 888, 1. 26—29, read “Tyrwhitt, and the MSS. of the Six-Text Edition of 


Chaucer, read thilke for the.” Omit anothermode . . . wikkedly. 


. 333, n. 1, 1. 8, for Hengwit read Hengwrt. 

. 3386, n., supply 1. 

. 847, art. 17, 1. 10, for -inngé read -inngé. 

. 358, art. 53, for Ex. to (0), read Ex. to (a). 

. 871, Ex. col. 1, 1. 28, before wiltow insert (c). 

. 888, after Manhood cnsert 14. 

. 407, table col. 2, 1. 4, for “‘(ou) 0 00 oa” read *(00) 0 00 oa.’ Note that 


ἐς (01) ow ow’’ in col. 8, ἰ. 4 is correct. 


CORRIGENDA IN PART ILI. 


. 473, τι. col. 2, 1. 1, for p. 446 read p. 447. 

. 477, τι. 2, 1. 3, omit more. 

. 506, n. 2, last word, for (rile) read (ruu'le), See p. 573, under IU. 
. 562, translation, verse 18, 1. 4, for yon, read yonder. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN, PRINTER, HERTFORD. 
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ΟΠ ΟΝ, 


On account of the unexpected length of the present inves- 
tigations, the Societies for which they are published have 
found it most convenient to divide them into four parts, 
instead of fwo as previously contemplated. The present 
second part concludes most of the researches themselves. 
The third part, containing Chapters VII. and VIIL., is in 
the press, and will be ready by January, 1870. Chapter 
VII. will contain an introduction to the specimen of Chaucer; 
a critical text of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, with 
especial reference to final e, metrical peculiarities, and intro- 
duction of French words, together with the conjectured 
pronunciation ; a passage from Gower, printed for the first 
time, according to three MSS. with the conjectured pronun- 
ciation; and a specimen of Wycliffe. Chapter VIII. will 
contain Salesbury’s and Barcley’s works; specimens of 
phonetic writing in the xvi th century, by Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill, and Butler; a Pronouncing Vocabulary of the period ; 
an account of French and Latin pronunciation in the xvi th 
century; an examination of Spenser’s and Shakspere’s 
rhymes, and Shakspere’s puns; and an attempt to restore 
Shakspere’s pronunciation. The fourth part, will treat of 
English pronunciation during the xvi1th and xvith cen- 
turies, and of dialectic usages, and will contain full indices 
to every part of the work, but the time of its appearance 
cannot yet be announced. 
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KENSINGTON, 
1 Ave., 1869, 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH DURING THE THIRTEENTH 
AND Previous CENTURIES, AND OF THE TEUTONIC AND 
ScANDINAVIAN SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


δ 1. Rhymed Poems of the Thirteenth Century and Earlier. 


It remains for us to apply the method employed for as- 
certaining the pronunciation of English during the xrv th 
century, to the discovery, if possible, of that of the x11 th 
century, and for this purpose it is necessary to examine the 
rhymed poems of this date in manuscripts which seem to 
belong with certainty to that period. Poems composed in 
the x11 th century, but transcribed in the x1v th, and there- 
fore presenting the peculiar orthography of the latter period, 
are of little use for our purpose. This will account for the 
rejection of many rhymed poems which belong to this period. 
The following cases have been selected with some care. 

The Cuckoo Sone and Prisoner’s PRAYER, which stand 
first, have their antiquity well established, and possess the 
great advantage of a contemporary musical setting, which is 
of considerable assistance in determining the pronunciation 
or elision of the finale. As the old notation of music re- 
quires especial study to read, faithful translations into the 
modern notation, preserving exactly the number and pitch 
of the notes, have been printed. ‘This is precisely similar to 
reducing the manuscript letters to the form of Roman types, 
extending the contractions and pointing. In the first piece 
the time of each note is accurately determined in the original, 
and is strictly observed in the transcript. In the second, 
which is in plain chant, this is not the case, and hence such 
time has been assigned as was suggested by a careful ex- 
amination of the notes in connection with the words. 

In approaching these earlier poems we stand already upon 
very secure ground. The values of a, ai, au, 6, ei, eu, 1, 16, 
0, 01, OU, as (aa a, al, au, ee e, δὲ al, eu, 11 1, ee, 00 0, 
ul, oou ou) have every appearance of being the most ancient 
possible, and the only doubtful points turn on such fine 

U is 27 
S119 
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RHYMED POEMS — XIII TH CENTURY. 
distinctions as (a a, e Ἑ, 1 ὃ), which it would be impossible to 
determine from the rhymes alone with certainty, since the 
necessarily strongly provincial character of all early poems, 
will certainly admit of rhymes apparently lax, which only 
represent peculiar pronunciations. In fact there was no 
longer a common or a recognized superior dialect, for the 
English language had long ceased to be that of the nobility. 
From the Anglo-Saxon Charters of the Conqueror down 
to the memorable proclamation issued by Henry III. (see 
below, p. 498), and for a century afterwards, the English 
language was ignored by the authorities, and was only used 
by or for “lewd men.”! But there was a certain amount of 
education among the priests, who were the chief writers, and 
who saved the language from falling into the helplessness of 
peasant dialogue. 

The chief points of difficulty are the use of ow for (uu, u), 
the use of w for (yy, y) and even (i, 6), and of ew for (yy). 
The meaning of ea, eo, oa, practically unused in the xiv th 
century, has also to be determined. The result of the pre- 
sent investigation may be conveniently anticipated. It will 
be found that ow was not used at all for (uu, u) till near the 
close of the x111th century, when the growing use of wu for 
(yy) or (i, e), rendered the meaning of w uncertain. But in 
the pure xu th century writings u only is employed for (uu), 
and becomes a test orthography (p. 408). The combination ew 
or ew, does not seem to have been used except as (eu). The 
combinations ea, 60, so frequently rhyme with e, and inter- 
change with it orthographically, that their meaning was 
probably intentionally (ea, eo), with the stress on the first 
element, and the second element obscure,” so that the result, 
scarcely differed from (ee’) or even (ee). The combination 
oa was either (aa) or (aa). The consonants seem to have 
been the same as in the xiv th century, although z may pos- 
sibly have retained more of the (gh) than the (3) character. 


1 Man og to luuen Sat rimes ren, 
Se Wiffed wel Se logede men, 
hu man may him wel loken 
Sog he ne be lered on no boken, 
Luuen god and feruen him ay. 
Genesis and Exodus, 1-6. 
pis boc is y-mad wor lewede men. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, supra p. 412. 
2 'The general rule for the stress upon 
the elements of diphthongs is that it 
falls upon the first, but this rule is 
occasionally violated. Thus in many 
combinations with initial (i, u) the 
stress falls on the second element, in 


which case, according to some writers, 
the first element falls into (J, w), which 
however, others deny. In (iu, ui) the 
stress is properly on the first element, 
as also in most provincial diphthongs ~ 
beginning with (i), as (stiaan, méen) 
=stone, mane. But in Italian chiaro, 
ghiaccio (kiaa‘ro, giat‘tshio) the (i) is 
touched quite lightly, and is almost 
evanescent, so that (kjaa‘ro, gjat-- 
tsho) would generally be thought 
enough. A method is therefore re- 
quired for indicating the stress, when 
difficulty might arise, or when it is 
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§1, No. 1. 


1. THe Cuckoo Sone (with THE Music), crrcA a.p. 1240. 


The Harleian MS. 978, in the British Museum, was a monk’s 
album or commonplace book. It is a small vellum MS. entirely of 
the xmth century, but evidently written by many hands at dif- 
ferent times. The contents are very miscellaneous. It begins with 
several musical pieces, some with and some without words, Latin, 
French, and English; it proceeds to give an account of musical 
notation and tones, then suddenly commences a calendar, of which 
only the first two months are complete, though the others are 
blocked in. Then comes a letter to Alexander the Great on the 
preservation of health, Avicenna on the same, account of the 
seasons, melancholy, etc., all in Latin. On fo. 24, the language 
changes to French, and we have recipes for oxymel, hypocrase, ete. 
On fo. 32, the hand changes, but the recipes are continued. The 
language reverts to Latin on fo. 324, and the hand changes again 
on fo. 330, col. 2, line 2. Without pursuing the catalogue further, 
we may notice a change of hand again on fo. 37 and fo. 98, where 
a beautifully written French Esop commences. We have again a 
different hand on fo. 664, and so on. In the later part of the 
volume is a Latin poem of (twice) 968 lines on the Battle of Lewes, 
14th May, 1264, (printed by Mr. T. Wright in his Political Songs, 
pp. 72-121), in which the cause of the Barons against Henry III., 
is so warmly taken,' that it must have been composed, and pro- 
bably also transcribed, before they were utterly routed and ruined. 


abnormal, and for this purpose the 1 Compare the opening lines— 


acute accent may be used, as (/14a-ro, 
giat‘tshio), and similarly (Θά, 66) in 
some theoretical pronunciations of 
anglo-saxon, and this accent may be 
used in all cases if desired. In Ice- 
landic I have heard the triphthong 
(ioou) with the unusual stress on the 
first, and (ie) when apparently (ié) was 
written, and in such cases the mark is 
indispensable. In Icelandic, I have 
also found it necessary to symbolize a 
very faint pronunciation of a letter, 
rather indicated than pronounced, 
rather felt by the speaker than heard 
by the listener, by prefixing , a cut [, 
to such a letter, as the symbol of evanes- 
cence, 80 that we might write (e,a) for 
(éa) that is (ea), or (A, iaa‘ro, gj iat-- 
tsh;io) if preferred. If it is wished to 
shew that a whole word or phrase is so 
spoken, then it should be enclosed be- 
tween ,1; thus, clergymen will fre- 
quently faintly indicate words preced- 
ing an accented syllable, as (Ἢ 1 
“kee, 2m (“1 pahs) =and it came to pass. 
These symbols must be considered as 
appended to the list of palaeotypic signs, 
supra p. 12. 


Calamus velociter 
scribe sic scribentis, 
Lingua laudabiliter 
te benedicentis, 
Dei patris dextera, 
domine virtutum, 
Qui das tuis prospera 
quando vis ad nutum ; 
In te jam confidere 
discant universt, 
Quos volebant perdere 
qui nunc sunt dispersi. 
Quorum caput capitur, 
membra captivantur ; 
Gens elata labitur, 
fideles leetantur. 
Jam respirat Anglia, 
sperans libertatem ; 
Cui Dei gratia 
det prosperitatem ! 
Comparati canibus 
Angli viluerunt, 
Sed nunc victis hostibus 
caput extulerunt. 
Wright prints each pair of lines in one, 
as in the original MS., but the rhymes 
point out this present division, which 
doubles the number of lines in the 
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This is therefore important in fixing 


the date of the MS., but Sir Frederick Madden assigns to the first 
portion of the MS. a date twenty or thirty years earlier, and believes 
that the writer, that is, transcriber,—by no means, necessarily, 
author—was a monk of the Monastery at Reading, founded by 


Henry I, 1125. 


poem. It was be seen from these lines 
what smoothness of versification the 
monks in the ΧΙ [ἢ century were ac- 
customed to; with only some slight 
accentual liberties, and what perfect 
rhymes they formed in Latin. We 
shall find the same smoothness in a 
very similar metre in Orrmin, and 
hence must expect that the English 
versification of the present period will 
also run without stumbling, unless the 
writer is very uncultivated. 


1 The following notes are written in 
pencil at the beginning of the volume. 
“The whole is of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, except some writing on ff. 16d- 
17. F.M.’’—In all probability the 
earlier portion of this volume was 
written in the Abbey of Reading, about 
the year 1240. Compare the Odcts in 
the Calendar with those in the Calen- 
dar of the Cartulary of Reading, in 
MS. Cott. Vesp. E.V. F.M. April 
1862. Mr. William Chappell has 
kindly favoured me with the mspection 
of a letter from Sir F. Madden, in 
which he gives the grounds for this 
opinion, and as the date of the MS. is 
of considerable importance to our in- 
vestigation I add an abstract of the 
same, which Sir F. M. has politely re- 
vised. 1. It is certain that the first 
part of the MS. (say the first 30 folios) 
is considerably older than the second, 
which contains the poem on the battle 
of Lewes composed 1264. 2. In this 
first part is a portion of a calendar, 
containing the obits of Abbots Roger 
19 Jan, [1164]; Auscherius 27 Jan. 
[1135]; Reginald 3 Feb. [1168]; 
Joseph 8 Feb. [circa 1180]; and Sy- 
mon 13 Feb. [1226]. In Browne 
Willis’s History of the Mitred Parlia- 
mentary Abbies, etc., 1718, vol 1, p. 
159, all these Abbots are named, as 
Abbots of Reading. 3. The complete 
calendar, left unfinished in Harl. 978, 
is found [with the exception of Dec.] 
in the Cartulary of Reading, Cotton 
MS. Vesp. E.V. fo. 114 to fo. 164. The 
latest obit recorded in the old writing 
of the months after Feb., is that of Abbot 


Adam de Latebury, 6 April 1238, all 
later obits are in a clearly marked later 
hand. The part of the Cartulary coeval 
with the Calendar was written about 
1240, for fo. 224 contains a charter 
dated 24 Henry III., 1239-40, and at 
fo. 33d is a marginal note written sub- 
sequently to the text, and dated 29 Hen. 
III., 1244-5. In Jan. and Feb. the 
obits are the same as in Harl. 978, 
[with this difference that in the Harl. 
MS. Abbot Roger’s obit is given under 
19 Jan., and in the Cotton MS. under 
20 Jan.] From these facts Sir F. 
M. “considers it proved by internal 
evidence, First, that the Calendar in 
both MS.” and consequently the pre- 
ceding parts, ‘“‘was written in 1240 or 
very little later. Secondly, that the 
Calendars... were undoubtedly written 
at Reading, by a monk of that house. 
Lastly,” he adds, ‘there is a remarkable 
entry in the Calendar of Harl. 978 (but 
omitted in that of Vesp. E.V.) on St. Wul- 
stan’s day, 19th Jan., as follows :—Ora, 
Wulstane, pro nostro fratre Johanne de 
de Fornsete. I am strongly tempted 
to regard this John de Fornsett, (who, 
from his name must have been a native 
of Norfolk), as the Scribe of the MS., 
for I cannot otherwise account for the 
odd introduction of his name in the 
Calendar.’ The entry referred to is 
literally as follows, the italics indi- 
cating extended contractions :—“ xu 
kalendas W|stani episcopi obtit Rogerus 
abbas. Ora Wlstane pro nostro fratre 
Johanne de fornfete.” The omission 
of the τὸ after W, as in Wulstan is not 
uncommon, but it is noteworthy in 
this place, because in the LEng- 
lish Song, which will be presently 
given at length, wde for wude occurs, 


‘and this 4 priori connects the two 


writers together, but of course the per- 
son who wrote that entry, which is in 
exactly the same handwriting as the 
rest, could not have been John of 
Fornsett. Hence I should consider 
this entry as making it highly probable 
that this monk was mot the scribe, 
and the singular insertion may be due 
to his having been an intimate friend 
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This MS. contains on fo. 10d. the music and words of the Cucxoo 
Sone, which, Mr. W. Chappell says, ‘‘is not only one of the first 
English songs with or without music, but the first example of 
counterpart in six parts, as well as of fugue, catch, and canon; and 
at least a century, if not two hundred years, earlier than any com- 


position of the kind produced out of England.’ ? 


of the scribe. The MS. was evidently 
one for private use, and this note of a 
friend’s death is anything but surprising. 
“You are probably right as to John de 
Fornsete not being the scribe,” re- 
marks Sir F. M., “still the introduc- 
tion of his name is very singular, and 
I do not recollect any other instance 
of a friend being thus commemorated.”’ 
The above historical external evidence 
of the real date of this MS., is rendered 
the more important because Hawkins 
2, 93, and Burney 2, 406 in their His- 
tories of Music, attribute it to the 
xv th century, ‘misled,’ says Sir F, 
M., “by an ignorant note of Dr. Gif- 
ford on the fly-leaf of the volume,” and 
by the nature of the musical composi- 
tion, which they supposed could not 
have been written before the time of 
John of Dunstable in the xv th century, 
an opinion refuted by Mr. W. Chap- 
pell, who quotes Walter Odlington, 
1228-1240 (Scriptorum de Musica 
Medii /Kvi novam seriem a Gerbertina 
alteram collegit nuncque primum edidit 
FE. de Coussemaker, Paris, 1863, 4to., 
Ῥ. 245) to this effect: “ Habet quidem 
Discantus species plures. Et si quod 
unus cantat omnes per ordinem reci- 
tent, vocatur Rondellus, id est, rotabilis 
vel circumductus.” We also know 
that the English spelling of Cuckoo in 
the xvth century was Cuckow, not 
Cuceu, which could only have been 
used in the x11 th. 

1 W. Chappell, F.S.A. Popular 
Music of the olden time, a collection 
of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, illustrative of the National 
Music of England, ete. The whole of 
the airs harmonized by G. A. Macfar- 
ren. (Printed 1855-9) p. 23. Mr. 
Chappell has given a facsimile of this 
song as the title page to his work, and 
says, in the explanation of that plate: 
“The composition is in what was called 
‘perfect time,’ and therefore every long 
note must be treated as dotted, unless 
_ it is immediately followed by a short 
note (here of diamond shape) to fill 
the time of the dot. The music is 


This song which 


on six lines, and if the lowest line 
were taken away, the remaining would 
be the five now employed in part 
music, where the C clef is used on 
the third line for a counter-tenor 
voice. ... The Round has been re- 
cently sung in public, and gave so much 
satisfaction, even to modern hearers, 
that a repetition was demanded.” 
He adds in another place, p. 23 :— 
“The chief merit of this song is the 
airy and pastoral correspondence be- 
tween the words and music, and I 
believe its superiority to be owing to 
its having been a national song and 
tune, selected according to the custom 
of the time as a basis for harmony, 
and that it is not entirely a scholastic 
composition. The fact of its having a 
natural drone bass would tend rather 
to confirm this view than otherwise. 
The bagpipe, the true parent of the 
organ, was then in use as a rustic in- 
strument throughout Europe. The 
rote, too, which was in somewhat better 
estimation, had a drone, like the modern 
hurdy-gurdy, from the turning of its 
wheel, When the canon is sung the 
key-note may be sustained throughout, 
and it will be in accordance with the 
rules of modern harmony. But the 
foot or burden, as it stands in the 
ancient copy, will produce a very in- 
different effect on a modern ear,— 
we ought perhaps to except the lover 
of Scotch reels—from its constantly 
making fifths and octaves with the 
voices, although such progressions were 
not forbidden by the laws of music in 
that age. No subject would be more 
natural for a pastoral song than the 
approach of summer, and, curiously 
enough, the late Mr. Bunting noted 
down an Irish song from tradition, 
the title of which he translated ‘ Sum- 
mer is coming,’ and the tune begins 
in the same way. ‘That is the air to 
which Moore adapted the words, ‘ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore.’ ”’ 
This resemblance is perfectly fortuitous, 
and does not extend beyond the first 
three notes, the fourth note of the Irish 
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is so great a musical curiosity, is also a valuable contribution to our 


knowledge of early English pronunciation. 


In order to make the 


song more readily legible, it will be here interpreted into the 
ordinary musical notation,' the English words in Roman type, and 
below them the Latin hymn, by which it perhaps obtained its in- 
troduction into the monk’s commonplace book,’ in Italics, (which 
when used for entire passages will indicate red ink,) and a literal 


translation of the notes into modern music. 


On the opposite page 


will be given the metrical arrangement, conjectured pronunciation, 


and literal translations.® 


air runs into a totally different chord. 
The fact that the song was in six parts, 
has occasioned some persons to sup- 
pose that it was alluded to in the last 
stanza of the ‘ Turnament of totenham,’ 
Harl. MS. 5396, fo. 310, the hand- 
writing of which is referred to A.D. 
1456. As the stanza is not printed 
quite correctly in Percy’s Religues, 2nd 
ed., 11, 15, it may be added here as 
transcribed from the original MS. It 
is scarcely right to suppose, however, 
that the Cuckoo Song was the only 
six part song known. 
At pat feft pay were feruyd with a 
ryche a ray 
Euery .v. and v had a cokenay 
And fo pay fat in jolyte al pe lang day 
And at pe laft pay went to bed with 
ful gret deray 
mekyl myrth was pem amang 
In euery corner of pe hous 
Was melody delycyous 
For to here precyus 
of vj menys fang. 
Dr. Rimbault has published a modern 
version of this song in his Ancient 
Vocal Music of England, Novello, No. 
13, in which he says: “the editor 
has followed an ancient transcript in 
the Pepysian Library, which omits the 
two bass parts forming the burden, 
in the Museum copy, and has added an 
Accompaniment upon a drone bass. 
The effect produced is considerably im- 
roved.” Dr. Rimbault has politely 
informed me in a private letter to Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren, that he obtained his 
copy of this transcript from the late 
Prof. Walmisley of Cambridge, in 1838. 
Mr. Aldis Wright kindly made a search 
for the original in the Pepysian Library, 
but was unable to find a trace of it. 


1 Hawkins and Burney (supra, p. 420, 
note 1, near the end,) have given 
translations: with all the parts written 
at length, but have not arranged the 


See pp. 426, 427. 


words properly. In the present inter- 
pretation the arrangement of the ori- 
ginal is followed, and for one deviation 
from the former translations I am in- 
debted to Mr. William Chappell. 


2 Mr. G. A. Macfarren, the com- 
poser, in reply to my question whether 
he considered the English or Latin 
words to have been the original, says: 
“1 am strongly of opinion that the 
music was composed to the English 
words, and the Latin Hymn afterwards 
adapted to it, because it was a common 
practice to adapt sacred words to secu- 
lar tunes (as for instance, Thomas, 
archbishop of York in the x1th cen- 
tury and Richard Vichys of Ossory in 
the x1vth wrote many such), but it 
would have been regarded as a dese- 
cration to appropriate a church theme 
to a secular subject. Witness also the 
many masses set to music, throughout 
which the French song of L’ homme 
Armé is employed as a canto fermo, 
and Josquin de Pré’s Mass on this Song 
in praise of Chess, in proof of this same 
church practice.’ To this we may add 
that there are no Latin words to the 
Pes or Burden, which is an essential 
part of the harmony. 

8 This arrangement is reprinted from 
the work cited below, p. 498. As re- 
spects the language, all the words are 
ags. except cuccu, stert, uert. 
The first cuccu as we shall see is 
onomatopoetic (imsonic, or mimetic), 
the second stert, and its diminutive 
startle, is fully at home in the German, 
old sturzan, new stiirzen, and Scandi- 
navian, Danish styrte, Swedish stérta, 
and may be a development of s¢ir, or 
may be related to the same root as ags. 
steortan to erect, steort a tail, steart a 
spine, see Dief. Goth. W. 2, 304, 315, 
333, Wedgewood, Etym. Dict. 3, 314. 
As to the third uert, Dr. Stratmann 
suggests fert, which would be the 
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The musical notes, with their precise value in time, and the Latin 
hymn, determine the number of syllables. As we find however the 
Latin accent occasionally violated (non parcéns, vité dinat ét secim 
corénat), we cannot be surprised at a similar violation of the Eng- 
lish, in Wel singés pu. Taking the notes as interpreted on p. 426, 
it would seem easy to rearrange the words so as to avoid this false 
accentuation, but the ligatures of the original, corresponding to the 
slurs in the translation, forbid this rearrangement, which, with 
other liberties, Hawkins and Burney have not hesitated to adopt. 
Hence we find that this termination -es, might be, and probably 
was, fully pronounced. On the other hand, the termination -ep, 
although fully pronounced in growep, blowep, was elided, either 
after a vowel or consonant, when convenient for the metre as in 
springp ; or for the music, as in /houp. In the latter case the metre 
would require the syllable -ep to be fully pronounced, compare 

Awe bletep after lomb 

Louep after calue cu, 
but the musician ventured not only to dock a syllable, but to put the 
whole heavy truncated word /houp to a short note. This may teach 
us that our older and ruder poets did not hesitate to lay words on a 
Procrustean bed. In med, bulluc, ags. medu, bulluca, the poet took 
the same liberty, and elided the final -e, for the rhyme in the first 
ease, for the metre in the second. This precisely agrees with what 
we determined to be the occasional practice of the x1vth century 
(p. 842, No. 5), and shews that the omission was absolute, not a mere 
slurring over or lightly touching of the sound. We must consider 
that the words were felt to be as really truncated as Ruh’ for Ruhe 
appears to be in modern German speech, for we have the essential 
-e preserved in wde, awe, bucke, the dative -e in calue, the adverbial 
-¢ in dhude, murie, all of which have a distinct musical note assigned. 
In the last word, however, both vowels in -ze are given to one note, 
as many atime would be given to three notes only in modern ballads. 

The principal fact, however, that we learn from this song, as to 
the pronunciation of the letters in the xurth century, is that long 
(uu) which was represented generally by ow and occasionally by 9, 
but never by uw, in the xtvth century, was now invariably repre- 
sented by wv. This is deduced from the word cuceu, which is mani- 
festly an imitation of the cry of the bird,! as in French coucou, old 
French coucoul, Italian cuculo, German kukuk, kuckuk, Dutch koekoek 
(kuu-kuuk), Latin euculus, coceyx, Greek κόκκυξ, Sanscrit hkokila? 


ags. feortan, pedere, but this change 
of f into v, although frequent in old 
MSS, is not confirmed by any other 
usage in the present poem, and the use of 
a Norman word vert in a hunting phrase 
seems natural. The use of the word as 
a verb, however, requires confirmation. 

1 The musical interval of the cry is 
a descending minor third, which the 
composer has not imitated, the only 
instance in which he has introduced 


such an interval in connection with the 
cry, being in v. 6, where in sing cuccu 
he first descends and then ascends a 
minor third, the notes being fd f. 

2 “Ouckoo in English is clearly a mere 
imitation of the cry of that bird, even 
more so then the corresponding terms 
in Greek, Sanskrit, and Latin. In 
these languages the imitative element 
has received the support of a derivative 
suffix; we have kokis in Sanskrit, and 
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The sound must have been (kuk‘kuu:) or (kwk:kuu:) or simply 
(kwk-u), as at present. The orthography may be compared with the 
cuckow of Chaucer 17174 (supra p. 305), where the short (u) remains 
the same, but the long (uu) is represented by ow. Agreeing with 
this we have lJhude, nu, cu, pu which were lowde loude, now, cow, 
thou in Chaucer. And thus the characteristic difference between 
the orthographies of the xnrth and xrvth centuries (p. 408,) is 
established by reference to a bird’s cry, which cannot have changed. 

But τ in the x1 th century did not always represent the sounds 
(uu, u), as we see by the word murie, which however is not enough 
in itself, or even when compared with the ags. mirige, to establish 
the second sound of w as (1) or (e), or originally (y) as previously 
suggested (p. 299). In Halt Meidenhad* we constantly find wu for ὁ 
or-y. Thus in the first page, bliSeluker ags. bli%Selice, blithely, 
lustni ags. lystnan, listen, brudlac, ags. brydlac, marriage gift, clup- 
pinge ags. clyppan, clip embrace, Awuch ags. hwile, which, punchke% 
ags. bincan, seem; euch each, in which last word the sound (eutsh) 
is almost unthinkable. The town of Hertford is so spelled in the 
French version of the English proclamation of Henry III, but 
appears as Hurtford, in the contemporary English version, 1258. 
The conclusion seems to be rather that the w, which was properly 
and generally employed as (uu, u), was coming into use to replace 
the ags. y (y), which it succeeded in doing by the end of the xm th 
century, thereby necessitating the recurrence to ow for (uu). Was 
this double use of «, then, due to the Norman influence? In the 
French version of the Proclamation already cited,? we have Cunte, 
tuz, nus, pur, sicum, turz, sunt, etc., in which w was most probably 
(uu, u), while in Duc, saluz, greignure, esluz, vurgent, desuz, etc., 
the sound could hardly have been other than (yy, y). The 
Norman ~ derived from Latin uw may have been frequently (yy), and 
that derived from Latin 0, may have been generally (uu). The 
point is not yet satisfactorily established,’ and the English and Nor- 


kokkyxw in Greek, ecuculus in Latin, 
(Pott, Etymologische Forschungen, 1. 
84; Zeitschrift, 111. 48). Cuckoo is, in 
fact, a modern word, which has taken 
the place of the Anglosaxon geac[gek], 
the German Gauch (gaukwh), and, 
being purely onomatopoétic, it is of 
course not liable to the changes of 
Grimm’s Law. As the word cuckoo 
predicates nothing but the sound of a 
particular bird, it could never be applied 
for expressing any general quality in 
which other animals might share; and 
the only derivatives to which it might 
give rise are words expressive of a me- 
taphorical likness with the bird. The 
same applies to cock, the Sanskrit kuk- 
kurta.” Max Miller, Lectures on the 
Science of Language, 1861, p. 347. 
Pott, in the passage referred to, gives 


as other names for the cuckoo, old Sla- 
vonic gz'egz’olka, Lithuanian ge’guz’é, 
Lettish dfeggufe and Lithuanian ku- 
k6ti, to scream like a cuckoo, old Norse 
gaukr (goececkr) etc., and gives other 
examples of names of birds from their 
ery. Cumberland (gauk), Scotch (gauk). 

1 Hali Meidenhad, from MS. Cott. 
Titus D. xviii. fol. 112¢; an alliterative 
homily of the thirteenth century, edited 
by Oswald Cockayne, M.A., once of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; published 
for the Early English Text Society, 
1866. 8vo. pp. 50. 

2 Both versions are given below, 
pp. 500-505, accurately printed from 
the originals in the Public Record 
Office. 

5 Mr. Payne is of opinion that the 
Norman 2, wi, were always (uu). Com- 
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man orthographies derive so differently, that in the xurth century 
they can scarcely be held to influence each other. Hence the in- 
troduction of ow for (uu) into English may be a native development, 
as already stated, and not due to French customs. The frequent 
appearance of τ, where 7 would be expected, in Western English, 
as in dude, lute for dide, lite, may at most indicate a wider geo- 
graphical extension of that sound (y) which is now nearly con- 
fined in the west to Devonshire. In our inability however to 
determine the last, especially in Eastern and Southern English, 
where we find the orthographies u, 2, 6 interchanging, we have 
no choice but to pronounce as 7, 6 (7, 6). See the remarks on the 
same use of τ, in the xtvth century, supra pp. 298-300. Numer- 
ous examples will occur in the following pages of this section. 

We gather then from the Cuckoo Song: 1) that ou, ow were 
used for (oou) only, as in /houp, growep, ags. hlowan, growan, and 
never for (uu, τι} which were uniformly represented by wu, but u 
itself was probably ambiguous, and also represented an actual or 
older (yy, y), which was interchangeable with 7, e; 2) that e final 
was regularly pronounced, but might be suppressed even not before 
a vowel, when required for the metre or rhyme; 3) that -οὐ might 
be pronounced or suppressed; 4) that -es might be so distinctly 
pronounced as to be sung to an accented note. 

As regards the remaining letters and combinations no information 
is given, but on the other hand there is no reason to suppose them 
different from the sounds already obtained for the x1v th century. 
The words are practically the same. The consonants no doubt had 
not altered. ‘The vowels a, 6, 9 had already received their most 
ancient powers (a, e, 0). The only doubt affects 7, which in the 
xiv th century we concluded to be (7, 7). There can be little doubt 
that the Latin value of these letters was (11, 1), but it does not 
follow that when the Saxons changed their runic for the Roman 
alphabet, they actually said (11, i). If they had said (72, 7) it would 
haye been near enough. In subsequent examples we shall frequently 
find 2, e short confused, which would still lead us to suppose that ¢ 
short was (7) rather than (i). But from this time forth the evidence 
is not, strong enough for long ὁ being (27). It certainly could not 
have been (ai), if we were right in concluding that it was (71) in 
the xiv th century (p. 297). In this doubtful state of the case, I 
shall adopt (ii, 1) as the long and short sound of 7, in all my indi- 
cations of the pronunciation of the xu1 th century and earlier, and 
content myself with recording here once for all that 1 consider the 
short ὁ to have been certainly (7), and that the time when long 7 
passed from (27) into (11), if there ever was such a time in England, 
is unknown. Upon these grounds I have drawn up the pronun- 
ciation exhibited on (p. 427). 


pare: bure mesaventure, bure couver- «had almost certainly the sound of (yy), 
ture from King Horn, infra p. 480, and _and it is possible that this later ortho- 
the spelling huis muis, Ὁ. 449. When graphy may be a guide to the oldest 
the spelling ow was established for (uu), pronunciation. 
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THE CUCKOO SONG. 


From the Harleian MS. 978, fo. 10 ὁ. 


(Pastorale.] 


δ ΡΞ ΞΕΕΞΕ 


v-mer if 1- cu-men in. Lhud-e fing cuc-cu. Grow-ep fed and blow-ep 
Per-fpi-ce christ -2 - co - la. que dig-na - ct - 0. ce-l- cus a-grt- 60- 


med andfpringb be w~de nu. Sing cuc - cu Aw-e  ble-teb af- ter 
la pro Uui-tif W- οἷ - Ο. fi-lU-o non par - cenf ex - po- fu- 


er 
lomb. lhoup af-ter cal-ue cu. Bull-uc ftert- ep, buck-e uert-ep 
at. mor - tis e@ - t- Ch - O—— Qui cap- ti- wos fe - mi - τδ - vos 
je 
Mu - rie fing cuc -cu Cuc-cu cuc-cu  Welfin-gef pu cuc-cu ne fwik 
a fup-pl-c - o—— Vi-te do-nat et fe-cumcor-o-nat in ce- 


= ee Hane rotam cantare poffunt quatuor focij. A  paucio- 
a= ie ribuf autem quam a tmbus uel faltem duobus now debet 
pu ita the dici1. preter eof qui dicuzt pedem. Canitwr autem fic. Tacen- 
ha fo-h-o tibus ceternf unus inchoat cum hijf que tenent pedem. Et cum uenerit 
ad primam notam post crucem‘ inchoat aliuf. & fic de ceteris 
fingwli uero repaufent ad paufacionef femptas & 
nov alibi‘ fpacio uniuf longe note— 


hoc repetit unus quocienf opus est £ 


Sacrenf paufacionem tn fine. 


hoc diert alius. paufans tn medio & non tn 
ing cuc-cu. Sing cuc-cu nu fine. Sed tmmedrate repetens princrpwm. 
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THE CUCKOO SONG. 
From the Harleian MS. 978, fo. 108. 


Early English Original. Conjectured Pronunciation. 
Svmer 1f 1cumen in. Suu‘mer is ikuu‘men in. 
Lhude fing cuccu. Lhuu'de siq, kuk-kuu:! 
Growep fed Grooueth seed, 
and blowep med And blooueth meed, 
and fpringp pe wde nu. 5 And spriqth dhe uude nuu. 
Sing cuccu Siq, kuk‘kuu:! 
Awe bletep after lomb. Aue bleet*eth af-ter lomb, 
lhoup after calue cu. Lhoouth af-ter kal-ve kuu. 
Bulluc ftertep. Bul-uuk stert’eth, 
bucke uertep 10 Buk-e vert'eth, 
Murie fing cuccu. Mervie siq, kuk-kuu! 
Cuccu cuccu Kuk‘kuu:! kuk-kuu:! 
Wel fingef pu cuccu Wel siq’es dhuu, kuk-kuu:! 
ne fwik pu nauer nu. Nee swiik dhuu nav-er nuu. 
Pes. Pees. 
Sing cuccunu. Sing cuccu. Siq, kuk‘kuu’, nuu! Siq, kuk:- 
15 kuu:! 
Sing cuccu. Sing cuccu nu. Sig, kuk‘kuu:! Siq, kuk-kuu’, 
nuu! 


Verbal Translation of the Early English.—Summer has come in, Loudly sing, 
cuckoo! Grows seed, And blossoms mead, And springs the wood now. Sing, 
cuckoo! Ewe bleats after lamb, Lows after (its) calf (the) cow. Bullock leaps, 
Buck verts (seeks the green), Merrily sing, cuckoo! Cuckoo, cuckoo! Well 
singest thou, cuckoo, Cease thou not never now. Burden. Sing, cuckoo, now! 
sing, cuckoo! Sing, cuckoo! sing, cuckoo, now! 


Latin Hymn to the same notes.—Perf{pice Xp’icola.—que dignacio.—celicus— 
agricola—pro uitif vicio.—fillo—non parcenf exposuit—mortis exiclio—Qui 
captiuos—femfuiuos—a supplicio—vite donat—et secum coronat—in 6611 folio. 

Verbal Translation of the Latin Hymn.—Behold, Christ-Worshipper (Christi- 
cola) What condescension! From heaven The husbandman For the fault of the 
vine, His son Not sparing has exposed To the destruction of death, Who the 
captives Half-alive From punishment Gives to life. And crowns with him In 
heaven’s throne. 
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Three peculiarities will here be noticed (au-e, lomb, naver), 
corresponding to awe, lomb, naver, in the MSS. Since, then, the 
scribe is supposed by Sir F. Madden to have been a Norfolk man, 
I endeavoured to write the song in the present Norfolk pronun- 
ciation, and having submitted the following to competent revision 
I believe that it is sufficiently correct to shew that if the old pro- 
nunciation, already given (p. 427), has any claim to consideration, 
there is no ground to suppose that the song was written in an 
East Anglian dialect. The East Midland form singes, which may 
have been a scribal error for s¢ngest, is the only East Anglian 
point of grammar, and nawer of sound. 


Norfolk Pronunciation of the Cuckoo Song. 


(Som-t 7z kom 11. 
Leud‘lé seq, kukuu:! 
Graau‘eth seed, 
And blaau‘eth meed, 
And sprzqth dhe wd neu. 
Seq, kwkuu:! 


Bul-ak start’eth, 
Bak waczt-eth, 

Merle 516, kukuu:! 
Kukuu:, kukuu:! 
Wel seq'est dhru, kwkuu:! 
Not sees dhru nya neu). 


Joou bleet*eth aft-r lam, 
Laauth aft’1 Καὶ ku, 


2. THE PrisoneR’s PRAYER (WITH THE Music), crrcA A.D. 1270. 


In the Record Room of the Town Clerk’s Office in the Guildhall 
of the City of London, is preserved an old quarto vellum manuscript 
known as the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, of which a re-arranged 
transcription was made by Mr. Stapleton for the Camden Society,’ 
and a translation has been more recently published by Mr. Riley.” 
Neither of these works mention a poem in Norman French and 
English, with musical notes, which is mserted at the end of the 
volume, although Mr. Stapleton gives passages which occur imme- 
diately before and after it, and upon one of the pages of the song. 
Both transcriber and translator seem to have considered the song as 
worthless, or as irrelevant to the other matters in the book. No 
doubt it did not form part of the work. It seems to have been in- 
serted as a useful piece of parchment, and the old numbering of the 
folios does not go so far. But it is entirely in a xurth century 
hand, exactly similar to that of the Cuckoo Song, and the musical 
notes, although not written in strict time, are of precisely similar 
forms. It would seem to be a piece of parchment and writing older 
than many parts of the book itself, and probably coeval with the 
Cuckoo Song.’ The music is adapted to the French words, which 


1 De Antiquis Legibus Liber. 2 Henry Thomas Riley, Chronicles 


Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum 
Londoniarum et quedam, que contin- 
gebant temporibus illis ab anno 
MCLXXVIII ad annum MCCLXXxIV™; cum 
appendice. Nune primum typis man- 
data curante Thoma Stapleton. 1846. 


of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London 
A.D. 1178 to a.p. 1274. London. Triib- 
ner. 4to. 1863. 

3 The following notes will enable 
the reader to insert this song correctly 
in Stapleton’s transcript. The numbers 
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are carefully placed under their notes, but the English translation, 
written under the French, is not kept strictly under the correspond- 
ing notes and often runs toa considerable length beyond the French. 
Both begin together at the beginnings of stanzas. There are several 
mistakes in the English, and one word deleted in the French and 
not restored. This and the absence of musical notes to the few last 
words, shews that the manuscript was not properly revised. It is 
therefore necessary to add a corrected text (pp. 435, 437), which is 
that followed in the subsequent remarks.! 

The notes, which are now first published (pp. 482-3), presented 
considerable difficulty, from their being written in plain chant, and 
therefore without any division of time, the length of the notes being 
left to the feeling of the singer, as in modern recitative. In the 
following edition I have duly translated the pitch of each note, and 
expanded the ligatures into slurred notes, placing the French words 


in brackets are those of the folios 
numbered in an ancient hand, the 
other numbering is modern and in 
pencil. I have to thank the courtesy 
of Mr. Town Clerk for allowing me to 
inspect the book and make such ex- 
tracts as were necessary. 

Fo. [157], a. Fuit vir quidam, Stap. 
238. This ends on fo. [158], a, last 
paragraph. ‘This folio contains, Iste 
vero. A. natus fuit anno domini mo. 
ducentesimo primo, Stap. 239. The 
Mem., 1586, Stap. 253, ke la Reyne 
Isabel etc. L’an Εἰ. xx. is in a totally 
different hand. 

Fo. [159], a, the six Latin lines, Stap. 
253, In hoe folio continentur ete. 
Fo. 159, 6, is blank, but both 159, ὦ 
and 4 are ruled for double columns 

and for writing. 

Fo. 160, a, is blank and not ruled, ap- 
parently an old piece of parchment, 
used and put in. 

Fo. 160, ὁ, and 161, a, the words and 
music of the Prisoner’s Prayer. 

Fo. 161, δ, the last words of the same 
Prayer, viz. ‘et jor et doint ioye 
certeyne,’ and ‘we moten Ey and 
o habben the eche bliffe,’’? without 
either musical notes or staff. This 
page also contains the notice: Cum 

e edifices, Stap. 253. 

Fo. 162, a, the five lines, Una Nero 
die, Stap. 253. 

Fo. 162, ὁ. A hymn consisting of ten 
lines and a half of musical staff, 
with Latin words: In translatione 
beati thome, the whole crossed out 
with one cross. 

Fo. 163, a and ὁ. The notice of Thed- 
mar, Stap. 239, Fo. 163 ὦ, is the last 


written page, there are however 

three other blank folios, and one 

with scribbling upon it, which ends 
the book. 

The handwriting of the Prisoner’s 
Prayer corresponds with that in the 
best and oldest writing in the book, 
and cannot be later than 1250. 


1 The English text of the Prisoner’s 
Prayer appears to have been first pub- 
lished in the Reliquee Antique i, 274, 
from a transcription by J, O. Halliwell, 
which reads, incorrectly, v. 1, nun 
for min, v.16 licth for lictli, v. 
26 prsunfor présun, v. 38 us for 
hus and y. 39, misse for milse, 
and arranges Υ. 13, 14 thus 

For othre habbet misnome 
Ben in this prisun i-broct. 
The present copy is re-printed, from 
the work cited below, p. 498, n. 1, with 
an improved stanza III, and the cor- 
rection v. 41 wu fit go for wn fit. 
go, the result of renewed inspection. 
The corrected text has also been re-cor- 
rected, especially in the verse last cited, 
where Dr. Stratmann’s conjecture that 
go wu fit go stands for go hu so 
it go has been adopted, wu=whu, 
being a not unfrequent form of hu in 
the xurth century, (infra p. 440,) 
and the contraction sit for so it 
being partially justified by Orrmin’s 
zho’t for zho itt = she it, and 
hé’t for he itt. Most of the other 
corrections are evident enough. The 
only difficult word ipelt is illus- 
trated below, p. 448. See also: pat 
wer for sin in helle ipilt; of paradis 
hi wer ute pilt; fort godes sone in rode 
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under the notes as indicated in the original.! But I have taken the 
liberty of reducing the time to a modern system, and have added 
bars accordingly.* As frequently happens in translations, the Eng- 
lish words do not in all cases exactly correspond to the notes written 
for the French. This has occasioned much difficulty in adjusting 
the corrected text of the English words to the notes, and such 
changes in the music as have appeared necessary are indicated by 
smaller notes. When two sets of notes appear in one bar, the 
direction of their tails shews in the usual way to what version they 
refer. It is evident that no stress can be laid on any passages in 
which such alterations have appeared necessary, as regards the 
pronunciation of the syllables.? Enough passages remain in which 
final -e was undoubtedly pronounced, to establish here as well as in 


the Cuckoo Song, the general rule for pronouncing it. 


was pilt, Furnivall’s Early English 
Poems, p. 13, v. 8 and 35; p. 14, v. 
56, from Harl. MS. 913. The French 
text has been printed by M. Jules Del- 
pit, in his Collection Générale des Docu- 
ments Francais qui se trouvent en 
Angleterre, Paris, 1847, 4to. vol. 1, 
Ῥ. 28, No. LXVII. This transcript is 
faulty having @’anguste for dangusse 
v. 2, dur for duz v. 6, en sait for 
enset v. 12, E sires Deus ke for 
Sire deus ky v. 15, J cel for 
icel’ v. 23, morteu for morten 28, 
fort for fors v. 30, guée for guie 
v. 84. The w and v are also modern- 
ized, the stanzas not divided as in the 
original, some contractions expanded 
without notice and others not, the 
omission of et v. 39 not perceived and 
v. 5 made to end with tres puis instead 
of Ihesu, in defiance of the metrical 
point, the metre and music. In citing 
the Rel. Ant. for the English version, 
M. Delpit prints Hallewell, Shraps, 
Pikering for Hailiwell, Scraps, Pic- 
kering. He says of this poem (ib. p. 
exci): “Le No txvim est le plus 
ancien document en vers publié dans 
ce volume. Je l’ai trouvé sur les 
feuillets de garde d’un manuscrit du 
x1ir® siécle, connu dans les archives de 
la mairie de Londres sous le nom de 
Liber de antiquis legibus ; mais sa com- 
position peut remonter ἃ une époque 
beaucoup plus ancienne que celle de sa 
transcription .... il m’a paru important 
par son ancienneté, et de nature a four- 
nir quelques remarques utiles sur les 
régles qui présidérent 4 la formation 
de la langue que nous parlons.”’ 

1 In three instances only have I 
deviated from the original. The se- 
cond syllable of pleynte in vy. 1, and of 


At the same 


prisun in y. 4, and the word Christ in 
γ. 7, have each in the MS. two identi- 
cal repeated notes written close together. 
In each case I have reduced these to 
a single note, as I have been unable to 
obtain any explanation of this doubling. 

2 The key is the ecclesiastical mode 
of which the scale ran from G, thus G 
A Bedefg, without any sharps or 
flats. Each stanza is treated as a sepa- 
rate composition, and the second half 
of each stanza repeats the music of the 
first half, almost precisely. This has 
enabled me to supply the missing notes 
of the fifth stanza, answering to the 
French words: “et jor et doint ioye 
certeyne,” with almost perfect cer- 
tainty. I am indebted to Mr. Wm. 
Chappell for much information respect- 
ing the meaning of the old musical no- 
tation, and for an acquaintance with 
the important works of E. de Cousse- 
maker: (Scriptorum de Musica Medii 
/Mvi novam seriem, 1864, 4to., and 
L’Art Harmonique aux ΧΙ et ΧΠῚ 98 
siécles, 1865, 4to.) without which I 
could not have translated the music at 
all. But for the barring of the Pri- 
soner’s Prayer, I alone am _ respon- 
sible, and I have been guided entirely 
by the symmetry of the musical pas- 
sages and the rhythm of the words, 
not at all by any possible indications of 
length in the notes themselves, as was 
the case in the Cuckoo Song, in which 
the time is accurately indicated. 

3 Thus we cannot be quite sure that 
the singer pronounced shame Υ. 4 in 
two syllables, although there seems to 
be no doubt that he said name y. 5 in 
two syllables. Similarly some, misnome, 
y. 11, 13, may have omitted the final 
ὃ for the music. 
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time other passages occur in which it seems to have been un- 
doubtedly omitted, not only before a vowel, but elsewhere, and 
these are all indicated by an apostrophe in the corrected text. 

The rhymes are generally quite regular, but there are a few 
anomalies which prepare us to look out for assonances intermixed 
with perfect rhymes in poems of the xurth century and earlier. 
Thus: man am 7,9; hem men 21, 22; live bilive stizge 27, 28, 
29; mildse blisse 39, 44; are all assonances (p. 245, note). But 
they are assonances which many ears mistake for rhymes, because 
the differences of the consonants are not obstrusive. The French 
version has also the assonance: deus mortels, 15, 16; and perhaps: 
euayn heim, 37, 38. 

As regards the orthography in the uncorrected text, the use of d 
for 6 is common enough in other MSS. not to need explanation ; 
the he for ch is an occasional carelessness, compare the 4, with ich 
1, 2, 3, found also in the Proclamation of Henry III.; and the 
occasional insertion of A is frequent in Layamon, and may indicate 
a doubtful pronunciation, compare vs 20, with hus 40, 41. More 
noticeable is the invariable use of th for } at so early a period, and 
gh or occasionally yh (forghef 21, yhef 23) for 5; the use of οὐ for 
st (noct 12, ibroct 14)is not otherwise uncommon. The orthography 
yh seems to point to a (gh) or (sh) as preceding the use of (3), where 
Ὁ occured in ags., as already suggested (p. 313). Wos 24 for whos, 
and, if Dr. Stratmann is correct, wu 42 for whu and that for hu, may 
be assimilated to the cases of inserted h, as shewing a lack of appre- 
ciation of the aspirate. The use of ὁ for s in such words as bdlisce 
31, 44, is not uncommon, compare Gen. and Ex. 3518. Mai 28, 
for the older form maz, and mazden 35, indicate that the diphthong 
had been completely formed from az (ag, agh, agh, ash, ai); and 
ey 43, compared with Orrmin’s azz, shews that a writer did not 
feel any difference between the diphthongs (ei, ai), which Sir 
Thomas Smith found it so hard to distinguish three centuries later 
(p. 121) and which were constantly confused in the xrv th century 
(p. 263). These are the only words in the English text bearing on 
these diphthongs. But in the French we have, sowereim, mayn, 
euayn, heim 35, 36, 37, 38, rhyming together, and we have plest, 
forfet 24, 25, indicating an unpronounced 8 before ἐ, and a degene- 
ration of a in certain words into (£) even at this early period. 
The Prisoner’s Prayer never uses ow for (uu), but employs u as 
in kuthe 1, nu 2, thu 8, prisun 9, ut 10, buten 34. The sume 11, 
and misnome 13, are either errors for swme, misnume, or some, mis- 
nome, probably the latter, as same, some are the ags. forms. There 
is no instance of ~ being employed for 2, 6 or ags. y. The French 
text, to which the notes were primarily adapted, raises the question 
of the pronunciation of Norman. See p. 438. 


1 Final -e, elided before a vowel, ἃ consonant, pin’ 5, hop’ 27, bar’ 35, 
kup’ 1, sor’ 3, bal’ hal’ 17, wel’ 31, son’ 36, liv’ 42; internal e omitted, 
but’ 34 (this is a conjectural emenda- much’le 4, hev’ne 18, 35; and if Dr. 
tion), habb’ 37, bring’ 40; before an Stratmann’s correction is adopted we 
H, opr’ habbep 13, rap’ he 32; before have s’¢t for so tt, γ. 42. 


——— — —_—__—_—____ 
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THE PRISONER’S PRAYER. 


From the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, fo. 160 ὁ. 


Note. The French as in the Original MS., the English according to the Corrected Text. The 
slurred and jcined notes represent the original ligatures. The time and bars are modern, the 
original being in plain chant. The last five bars are not in the MS., but have been supplied 
from the parallel passage commencing with the bar marked *. 


[ Adagio, affettuoso.] (TENOR. ] 


3 
I lg ne soy ke pleyn-te fu o-re  pleyn dan - gus - 58 tres - 
Δ Ar πὸ kup’ ich sor - 3e non. Nu ich mot ma - nen min 


ἐνῇ Vv 


su. trop ai mal et con-trey-re Sanz de - cer - te gn pri-sun sui. car may-dez tres- 
mon. Kar -ful welsor’ ich si-che. Giltles ich tho-liemuch-le scha-me Help God for thin 


pu-is lhe-su. duz deus et de-bon-ney-re.yy The-sucrist veirs deu ueirs hom. preng-e 
swe-te na - me, King of hev-en - e ri-che.”~* | Je-su Crist,sop God,sop man, Lhoverd, 


vus de mei pi-te. Je-tez meide la pri-sun ΟΥ ie sui a-tort ge-te. Io 6 
rew bu up-onme! Of pri-sun par-in ich am Bring me ut andmak-ie fre! Ich and 


-»..\- mens! 
—- ἘΞ 


mi au-tre com-paign-un deus en-set la ue-ri- te. tut purau-tre mes-pri-sunsu-mes 
mi - ne fe-ren so-me (God wot, ich neli3-eno3t,) For opr’ habbep ben mis-no-me[ And]in 


[Maestoso.] | vs 


a hun-te li- ue-re. 117 ί Sire deusky as mor-tels es de par - dun 
this pri-sun i - Ὀγολι. ἃ Al-miz- ti pat wel 1120 - li Of bal’is hal’ 


ue - 1-ne. su-cu-rez  de-/li-ue-rez nusde ces - te pei - 
and bo-te. Hev’-ne king! Of bis won-ing Ut us brin - gen mo- 
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SSS eS Ses 


Par-don - ez. et as - soy- lez. i-cel’gen-til si - re. 
te, For-3ef hem phe wik-ke men God 21 itispi wil - le. 


ste a ea eta] 


Si te plest par ki for - fet nous suf-frun telmar - ti - 
For whos gilt We beop i - pilt In pis pri-sun il - τι 
[Allegretto.] 
ΕΓ Ε΄ Γ oo, | Ἢ ἘΤΕῸΝ = 
Sci oar 17 - cay 5: -φρξῃ, ΓΦ 
——t—_—_ 4 .-.—__ 1. ____. 1 ____ —~ = —€e 1 
᾿ς, 


ΝΡ est ke se ἃ -ἢ -e en cest-e mort-en u-ie. ke tant nus con-tra- 
Ne hop’ non to his_ live! Hernemazhe bi - li-ve He - 3e pez he 


ξ ΠΈ ΠΡ ΤΙ Τ' 1: + Fee | 


li-e Et vnad fors boy,- αἱ - 6. Oreesthoem en le-es- se et ore est 
sti-3e dep fel-leb him to grunde. Nu habman wel’ and blis-se, Rap’ heschal 


ρ ἔξ eee 
96 
ἽΞΞΕΡ ΞΞΞΕΞΞΞ SPS al 
ai = LARS Fh ΒΕ] EA 
en tris - tes-ce ore le ga-rist ore bles-ce for - tu-ne ke le gui-e. 
par - of mis-se World-es we-le, mid i-wis-se Ne _las-tep but’ on stunde. 
[Con Forza.] 


SS SSS a Sees 
Fa ----- -- === 

Vv Vir - gine. et mere au 80 - ue-rein. ke nus ie - ta de la ma-yn Al mau-fe 

eda pat bar’ be hev’-ne king, Bi-sech a son’, pat swe-te bing, bat he habb’ 


ki par - wuayn nus ont tres- “a en sun_ heim agrant do-lur (et) pein-e. 
of us sd - sing And bring’ us ut of pis wo - ning For his mu-chel-emild-se 


Re-que-rez i-cel sei-gnurke il Lig sa grant dul-cur nus get de ces-te 


He bring’ us ut of pis wo, And us - che werchen swo In pis liv’ go hu 
= ΞΞΕΞΞΞΕ ey ane Hi = rated 6 a 
ees ee eee 

do - lur. v_ nus su-musnuyt et Jor et doint ioy-e cer-tey- ne. 

sit go, pat we mo-tena3 and 0, Hab-ben ΡῈ ech-e  blis-se. 


28 
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From the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, Guildhall, London, fol. 160d. 


Norman French Original. Early English Translation. 
1. Υ, 
Eynf ne foy ke pleynte fu Ar ne kuthe ich forghe non. 
ore pleyn dangufle treffu nu ich mot manen miz mon. 
trop ai mal e¢ contreyre 3 karful welfore ich fyche. 
Sanz decerte en prifun fui. Geltles 1hcsholye muchele fehame 
car maydez trefpuif 1he/u. help god for thin fwete name 
duz deuf οὐ deboneyjre. 6 kyng of heuene riche. 
Ἢ: II. 
The/u erift veirf deu ueirf hom. Jefu crift fod god fod man 
prenge vuf de mei pite. louerd thu rew vponme 
Jetez mei de la prisun of przfun thar ich in am 
v 16 fui atort gete. 10 bring me vt and makye fre. 
Το e mi autre compaignun Jch and mine feren fume 
deus enfet la uerite. god wot ich ne lyghe noct 
tut pur autre mefprifun for othre habbet mif nome ben 
fumes a hunte liuere. 14 in thyf prefun ibroct. 
11. III. 
Sire deuf Al micti 
ky af mortels that wel lictl 
ef de pardun ueine. 17 of bale if hale and bote. 
fucurez heuene king 
deliuerez of this woning 
nuf de cefte peine. 20 vt vs bringe mote. 


Verbal Translation of the Norman French.—l. Once (I) knew not what 
affliction was, Now, full of anguish, tormented (¢rés swé), Too much (1) have (of) 
ill and misfortune. Without guilt in prison am (I), Wherefore help me right 
soon (trés puis) Jesus, Sweet God and gracious. II. Jesus Christ, true God, true 
man, Take you pity on me, Cast me from the prison, Where I am wrongfully 
thrown. I and my other companion, God knows of it (em sazt) the truth, All for 
other mistake (in mistake for others), Are delivered to shame.—III. Sire God, 
Who to (aux) mortals Art of pardon source (veime), Help, Deliver Us from this 


pain. 
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Corrected Text. Conjectured Pronunciation. 
I. , E. 
Ar ne kup’ ich sorge non, Aar ne kuuth itsh sor-ghe noon, 
Nu ich mot manen min mon. Nuu itsh moot maa’nen miin 
moon. 
Karful wel sor’ ich siche. 3 Kaar‘ful: wel soor itsh siitsh’e. 
Giltles, ich polie much’le schame. Gilt-les, itsh thoo-lie mutsh-le 
shaa’me. 
Help, God, for pin’ swete name, Help, God, for dhiin swee-te 
naa’me, 
King of hevene riche. 6 Kiq of Hee*vene riitsh-e. 
17. TI. 
Jesu Crist, sop God, sop man, Dzhee'su Krist, sooth God, sooth 
man, 
Lhoverd, rew pu upon me! Lhoy-erd, reu dhu upon: mee! 
Of prisun parin ich am, Of priisuun’ dhaarin’ itsh am, 
Bring me ut and makie fre! 10 Briq me uut and maarkie free! 
Ich and mine feren some, Itsh and mii‘ne fee‘ren soo ‘me, 
(God wot, ich ne lize nozt,) (God wot, itsh πὸ lii:ghe 
nokht, ) 
For opr’ habbep ben misnome For oo'dhr- -ab-eth been mis- 
noo ‘me 
[And] in pis prisun ibrogt. 14 [And] in dhis priisuun- ibrokht-. 
111. ἘΠ 
Almizti, Almikhtii’, 
Pat wel ligtli Dhat wel likht-lii- 
Of bal’ is hal’ and bote, 17 Of baal is Haal and boo‘te, 
Hev’ne king! Heev'ne king! 
Of pis woning Of dhis woo-nigq: 
Ut us bringen mote. 20 Uut us brigen moorte. 


Verbal Translation of the Early English (corrected text).—I. Erst not knew I 
sorrow none, Now I must moan (ags. menan) my moan. Ful of care right 
sorely I sigh, Guiltless, I suffer much shame. Help, God, for thy sweet name, 
King of heaven’s kingdom.—II. Jesus Christ, true God, true man, Lord, rue 
thou (have mercy) upon me! Of (the) prison wherein I am, Bring me out and 
make (me) free! I and my companions (plural here, singular in the French) 
together (God knows, I not lie nought), Have been for others mistaken, i.e. 
wrongfully taken, [And] in (to) this prison brought.—III. Almighty, That well 
easily Of harm is healing and remedy, Heaven’s king, Of this affliction May (he} 
bring us out, 
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Norman French. Early English. 

Pardonez. Foryhef hem 
et afloylez. the wykke men 

icel’ gental fire. 23 god yhef 1t 1f thi wille 
si te pleft for wof gelt 
par ki forfet we bed ipelt 

nuf fuffrux tel martire. 26 in thof przfun hille. 

| af ΤΥ 

Fouf eft ke fe afie Ne hope non to hif liue 
en cefte morten ule. her ne mai he biliue 
ke tant nuf contralie. heghe thegh he stighe 

Et v nad fors boydie. 30 ded him felled to grunde. 
Ore eft hoem en leeffe Nu had man wele and blifce 
et ore eft en triftefce rathe he fhal thar of miffe. 
ore le garift ore blefce worldes wele midywifle 

fortune ke le gufe. 34 ne lasted buten on ftunde. 

We V. 
Virgzne. e¢ mere au fouerefn. Mafden that bare the heuen king 
ke nuf 1eta de la mayn bifech thin fone that fwete thing 
al maufe ki par euayn that he habbe of hus rewfing 
nuf ont treftuz en fun hefm and bring hus of this woning 
a grant dolur [et] peme. 989 for his Muchele milfe. 

Requerez 166] feignur He bring hus vt of this wo 
ke 1] par fa grant dulcur and huf tache werchen {wo 
nuf get de cefte dolur. in thof lfue go wu fit go. 
v nuf fumus nuyt e¢ Jor that we moten ey and o 


et doint 10ye certeyne. 44 habben the eche blifce. 


Verbal Translation of the Norman French, continued.—Pardon And absolve 
Him, gentle sire, If (it) thee please, By whose crime We suffer such martyrdom. 
—IV. Mad is (he) that has confidence In this death in life (mort en vie,) Which 
afflicts (contralie=contrarie, Roquefort) us so much, And where (there) is nothing 
but deceit (et ow nm’a=il n’y a, hors=que, boydie = boisdie=voisdie, from 
versutia). Now is man in joy, And now (he) is in sorrow, Now him heals 
(guérit), now wounds, Fortune who guides (guide) him.—V. Virgin and mother 
to the sovereign Who cast us with his (Ja, lit. the as in modern French) hand To 
the devils (awa malfaits), who through Eve (vain) Have us right all (trés tous) 
on their hook (heim, haim, hain=Latin hamus, modern hamegon) In great grief 
and (supply e¢, wanted for the construction, metre, and music, the word originally 
written has been erased,) pain. Beseech that Lord, That he by his great sweet- 
ness (doucewr) May cast us from this grief, Where we are night and day, And 
give (donne) sure joy. 


§ 1, No. 2. 


Corrected Text. 
Forzef hem 
pe wikke men, 
God, 51 it is pi wille, 
For whos gilt 
We beop ipilt 
Tn pis prisun ille. 


23 


26 


KY. 
Ne hop’ non to his live ! 
Her ne maz he bilive. 
Hege pez he stige, 

Dep fellep him to grunde. 
Nu hap man wel’ and blisse, 
Rap’ he schal parof misse. 
Worldes wele, mid iwisse, 

Ne lastep but’ on stunde. 


Ms 
Magden, pat bar’ pe hev’ne king, 


30 


94 


Bisech pin son’, pat swete ping, 


Pat he habb’ of us rewsing, 
And bring’ us of this woning, 
For his muchele mildse. 

He bring’ us ut of this wo, 
And us tache werchen swo, 
In fis liv’ go hu 5᾽ it go, 
Pat we moten, az and o, 
Habben pe eche blisse. 
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Conjectured Pronunciation. 
Forseef* Hem 
Dhe wik-e men, 
God, sif it is dhii wilre, 
For whoos gilt 
We beeuth ipilt: 
In dhis prii‘suun 1116. 


IV. 

Ne Hoop noon too nis lii-ve! 
Heer nee mai nee bilii‘ve. 
Hekh-e dheekh ue stii-ghe, 

Deeth fel-eth nim to grund:e. 
Nuu Hath man weel and blis‘e 
Raath ee shal dhaar-of mis‘e. 
World’es weel'e, mid iwis‘e, 

Ne last’eth buut oon stund-e 


Ny 
Maid:en dhat baar dhe neev'ne 
kiq 
Biseetsh: dhiin soon dhat sweet’e 
thiq, 
Dhat πὸ nab of us reusiq’, 
And briq us of dhis woo:niq: 
For nis mutsh-el-e mil'se. 
Hee briq us uut of dhis woo 
And us taatsh‘e wertsh’en swoo, 
In dhis liiv goo Huu s- it goo, 
Dhat we moo‘ten, ai and 00, 
Hab-en dhe eetsh’e biis’e. 


Verbal Translation of the Early English (corrected text), continued.—Forgive 


them The wicked men, God, if it is thy will, For whose guilt We (have) been 
thrust In (to) this vile prison—IV. Let none have trust in his life! Here 
may he not remain. High though he rise, Death fells him to (the) ground. 
Now hath one weal and bliss, Suddenly he shall miss thereof. (The) world’s weal, 
with certainty, Lasteth not but one hour.—V. Maiden, that bare the heaven’s 
king, Beseech thy son, that sweet thing, That he have of us pity, And bring us 
out of this affliction, For his great mercy. May he bring us out of this woe, 


And so to act teach us, In this life go how so it go, That we may, aye and ever 
Have the eternal bliss. 
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An examination of the pronunciation of old French, especially of 
the Norman dialect, is also almost forced upon our attention by 
the close connection of the two languages during the formation of 
English proper. The researches now being instituted by Mr. J. 
Payne into the persistence of Norman forms! have given the 
pronunciation of Norman a still greater interest. The investigation 
is fraught with difficulty, as will appear at once from the present 
attempt to resuscitate early English sounds. It must be conducted 
separately, first by an examination of all the documents tending to 
throw alight upon early French pronunciation ; secondly, by a careful 
study of the living dialectic pronunciation in the North of France ; 
thirdly, by a review of Norman French poetry, either in original ma- 
nuscripts of known dates or in trustworthy editions of the same, 
such as M. Michel’s edition of Benoit.? To assume that old Norman 
was pronounced as modern Norman,* or modern French, or modern 
English, would be against all historical precedent, and the most 
probable hypothesis is that it differed from all of these in many 
respects, but that we may find indications of the existence of all of 
the latter forms in particular cases. Such an investigation is 
entirely beside the present, although both have been occasionally 
brought in contact, through Palsgrave in the xvrth century, and 
such translations from the Norman as the Prisoner’s Prayer, and 
the rhymes of English and French in Chaucer and the Political 


Songs. 


1 “The Norman element in the 
English, spoken and written, of the 
xu th and xrv th centuries, and in the 
provincial dialects,’’ is the more ex- 
tended title which Mr. Payne has 
adopted for his papers read before the 
-Philological Society in 1868 and 1869. 

2 Chronique des Ducs de Normandie 
par Benoit, trouvére anglo-normand du 
xu siécle, publiée pour la premiére 
fois d’aprés un manuscrit du Musée 
Britannique par Francisque Michel, 
1836-1844. 3 vols. 4to0. Published by 
order of the French government. The 
MS. followed is Harl. 1717, and the 
printed text was compared with the 
original by Sir F. Madden. There is 
a copy in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. 

5 It would be as wrong to suppose 
that there is a Norman dialect, as that 
there is @ Scottish dialect. Both of 
them admit of separation into several 
distinct forms, requiring different forms 
of writing to be intelligible. M. l’abbé 
Delalonde, professor of history at the 
faculty of theology at Rouen, who has 
most kindly replied in writing to 
several questions which I took the 
liberty of putting to him on Norman 


It would be difficult for any but a Frenchman to conduct, 


speech, says: “On ne peut, ἃ mon 
avis, généraliser aucune assertion sur 
les points de détail, attendu que l’ex- 
pression et méme l’accent_se localisent 
extrémement .... Ce qui est vrai ici, 
peut ne pas l’étre la. . . . Chez nous 
(dans le diocése de Rouen) on trouve 
deux dialectes complétement différents 
d’accent: le brayon, parlé dans la 
ees orientale du département (ou 

iocése) surtout dans |’ arrondissement 
de Neufchatel, et une portion de celui 
de Dieppe. L’accent est picard, par 
conséquent bref, et avec le systéme de 
syncopes propres au picard: 2’ veul’- 
tent bien, mais v7 nw peuv’tent pas, 
ils veulent bien, mais ils ne peuvent 
pas. Du reste pas de mots originaux. 
Le cauchois, parlé dans tout le plateau 
occidental allonge extrémement la der- 
niére ou l’avant derniére syllabe du mot, 
prononce 1’a trés ouvert: le dialecte cau- 
chois est riche en mots originaux, mais 
ces mots sont fort localisés.’’ The “bas 
Normand,” speaks, again, a different 
set of dialects. Hence, although we 
may find remnants of old pronunciation 
in all these dialects, it would be hazard- 
ous to infer the old pronunciation from 
any one of them. 
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and we may probably have to wait for a considerable time, before a 
properly qualified investigator devotes himself to the task. May 
this last anticipation prove incorrect !' 


3. MISCELLANIES OF THE XIIITH CENTURY FROM RELIQUIM ANTIQUH, EARLY 
Eneuisuh Poems, AND PotiTicaL SoNGs, WITH AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
Norman Frencu EI, AI. 


Under this heading some brief notices will be given of short 
rhymed pieces belonging to the xmth or the earliest part of the 
xiv th century, contained in the Relique Antique,*? Early Eng- 
lish Poems,*® and Political Songs.* 

The most considerable poem in the Religuie Antique is the 
Bustrary, i, 208;° it is only partly in rhyme,* and the rhymes are 
not unfrequently broken by non-rhyming couplets, or fall into mere 
assonances, so that no reliance is to be placed upon them for deter- 
mining the pronunciation. Thus we cannot be sure that 8, which 
is used throughout the poem for sh, was pronounced (s), from the 
rhyme: fis is, p. 220, v. 499, 529, for between them we have: 
biswiken bigripen, v. 515. Other parts are alliterative and there- 
fore of no assistance, but they burst out occasionally in rhyme for a 
few lines. This poem uses wu consistently for (uu), and ow, ow for 
(oou, ou) as in: out p. 223, v. 645 = aught, nout p. 209, v. 18 = 
nought, occasionally written nogt, p. 212, v. 187, sowles p. 211, 
v. 118, soule p. 213, v. 206, knowe’%S p. 211, v. 121, knov p. 212, 


v. 165. 


There seems to be no use of τ for ὁ or e throughout the 


poem, thus we have: mirie p. 221, v. 570, pit p. 226, v. 761; this 


consorts properly with the consistent use of w for (uu). 


1 Diez, Grammatik der romanischen 
Sprachen, 2nd ed. 1856, vol. 1, pp. 
404-454, investigates the meaning of 
the old French letters, but leaves much 
to be desired. The commencement of 
an investigation into the values of 
Norman ¢, ai, together with a few 
other casual remarks on old and modern 
Norman pronunciation, will be found 
below, p. 453. See also the extracts 
from Dr. Rapp, below, p. 509, n. 1. 


2 Reliquize Antique. Scraps from 
Ancient Manuscripts illustrating chiefly 
Early English Literature and the 
English Languge. Edited by Thomas 
Wright and James Orchard Halliwell, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 327 and 287, 1841- 
1843. The text has generally been 
carefully transcribed and printed, but 
some mistakes occur, as pointed out 
p- 429, note 1, p. 441, note 1, and 
p. 445, note 2. 

3 Early English Poems and Lives of 
Saints (with those of the Wicked Birds 
Pilate and Judas). Copied and edited 
from manuscripts in the Library of the 


Similarly 


British Museum by F. J. Furnivall, 
1862, for the Philological Society. 

4 The Political Songs of England 
from the reign of John to that of 
Edward II, edited and translated by 
Thomas Wright, Esq. London, 1839. 
4to. pp. xviii, 408. Camden Society. 

6 The text of this was especially read 
by the MS. Arundel 292, fo. 4. for the 
Rel. Ant. It has been reprinted with 
extensive notes, and a few conjectural 
emendations, in: Altenglische Sprach- 
proben nebst einem Worterbuche, unter 
Mitwirkung von Karl Goldbeck heraus- 
gegeben von Eduard Matzner. Berlin, 
1867. Large 8vo. vol. 1, p. 57. 

6 The following parts are in rhyme, 
the pages refer to the Rel. Ant., the 
number of the lines are taken from 
Goldbeck and Matzner : p. 209, v. 40- 
45; p. 210, v. 54-87 in couplets, v. 89- 
119 alternate rhyme, p. 215, v. 307 to 
p- 217, v. 384, with a few short inter- 
ruptions, p. 218, v. 424 to p. 219, v. 
455, p. 220, v. 499 to p. 221, v. 554, 
p. 222, v. 588, to p. 224, v. 694, p. 225, 
v. 733 to p. 227 v. 802 and last. 
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we rarely find ὁ for either (uu) or (u), thus: sunne = sun, p. 209, 
v. 19, cunne p. 210, v. 69, come Ὁ. 209, v. 35, but: cume% p. 210 
v. 67, sumer Ὁ. 214, v. 236, hule p. 214, v. 253, but: hole p. 217 
v. 394, p. 226 v. 769, and the rhyme: cul ful p. 225 v. 741 = 
cowl full,’ may be considered as establishing the value of long wu as 
(uu) in opposition to the modern opinion that it is (ou) or (ou). 

The spelling is generally good and consistent,? but it presents 
certain peculiarities. Thus s is always employed both for s and sh, 
and the rhyme, as already pointed out, ought to determine that (s) 
was the only sound. Also g is used throughout, generally as pure 
5 with the guttural effect after vowels, as in: sigte p. 211, v. 107, 
rigten p. 211, v. 117, drigtin p. 211, v. 119, Surg Ὁ. 211, y. 119, 
inog p. 211, v. 142. Sometimes the resolution into (J) or (1) seems 
indicated by a prefixed 7, as: leigeS p. 216, v. 359, maig p. 210, 
vy. 80, p. 220, v. 516, p. 221, v. 548, but the g is then most generally 
omitted as in: mai p. 211, v. 129, mainles — without power, main 
force? p. 211, v. 128, dai p. 210, v. 68, but dei p. 215, v. 305, 
meiden p. 209, v. 37, shewing that az, ev were confused. Initially 
the g was simply (3) to judge by: ging — young, p. 213, ν. 214, 
gu — you p. 244, v. 700, ge = she p. 214, v. 243, but it may have 
been (gh). After τ it disappears altogether as: sti p. 213, v. 198. 
The aspirate ἢ is treated very irregularly, being sometimes start- 
lingly inserted, as hac for ae Ὁ. 226, v. 792, and frequently omitted. 
After w it generally disappears, as: wit, wel — white, wheel, 
p-. 225, v. 737. The form wu for whu = hu = how (supra p. 429, 
note 1,) is frequent, as p. 209, v. 86 and v. 55, but: hu p. 210, 
v. ὅθ, in the next line. The pronunciation of ch seems intended 
for (tsh), and such apparent rhymes as: riche ilike — rich alike 
p. 222, v. 604, must be considered as assonances, unless we suppose 
-like to be an orthographical error for -liche. The use of % is 
general, but we have bicumeth p. 210, v. 91, unless it be a mis- 
print. After 8, ὁ, d this 6 becomes ¢, as in Ormin, the instances 
are collected by Miitzner at v. 22. 

The diphthongs az, θ᾽ appear to be (ai) by the cases already cited. 
Forbroiden p. 211, v. 124, seems to stand for forbrogden and should 
imply therefore οἱ — (01), but it is uncertain, and similar οὐ diph- 
thongs are unknown, so that we cannot infer generally οἱ = (01). 
In: newe p. 225, v. 724, spewed p. 211, v. 189, Sewes p. 212, v. 
183, reufulike p. 223, v. 652, we can hardly take ew for anything 
but (eu). In: taunede p. 226, v. 767, middle high German szounen 
to shew, (au) seems to be implied. 


1 Wor so he wune’s Sis panter, diversis pastus venatibus. The ags. 


he fede him al mid oer der, 

of So Se he wile he nimed Se cul 

and fet him wel til he is ful. 
= Whereso he dwelleth, this panther, 
he feedeth him all with other deer 
(beasts), of those that he wil, he taketh 
the cowl (skin ?) and feedeth him wel 
til he is full. This is Matzner’s inter- 
pretation of cud. The Latin has only: 


cufle (Ai/f. gl. 20), cugle (2d.), cuhle, 
cowl is remarkable for the early in- 
terchange of (f, gh) which has not 
descended. If ομ is to be thus inter- 
preted, it has lost a final e. But is not 
rather cul the French word meaning 
rump, the prime piece ἢ 

2 The handwriting of the MS. is 
particularly beautiful, large, and careful. 
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On the whole this poem, though presenting some peculiarities, fully 
confirms the conclusions derived from the two preceding old poems. 
In none of the others does the orthography seem so trustworthy. 


The Famiy Prayer, Paternoster, etc., vol. 1, p. 22, mixes as- 
sonances with its rhymes freely, as: lif siche, bunden wndes ; king- 
dom don; wndis bunde. Of these: lif siche = sickness, is useful in 
establishing the value of the long ¢ as (11) or (7). The w is consis- 
tently used as (uu), and ow in trowe as (0011), once erroneous spelled 
true, but au is also used in sawk, which, if correct, is an early and quite 
unusual transformation of swk. The rhyme to this word: bysuak 
seems to imply some error in the MS., which is here correctly tran- 
scribed. Another unusual form is: leyse for dese, and fleyes for 
flesh, compare supra p. 265, and infra p. 473, n. 4. Although Marie 
occurs fully in: Heil, Maric, ful of grace! = (Hail Mariie ful of 
graa‘se!) it is abbreviated to Marz, in 
Moder of milce,! and maidin Mari, (Moo-der of mils, and maidin Marii-, 
Help us at ure hending, for pi merci. Help us at uur end‘iq for dhii mersii*.) 

No doubt this was a very ancient occasional abbreviation of a 
name so common on the lips of all worshippers: thus in Germany 
(Maarii’) is fully as common as (Marii‘e) in addressing persons of 
that name. See p. 446, Ex. 3. The aspirate comes in curiously in: 
hart = art, hus = us, as well as house, hending = ending, herdepe 
= earthe, hure = our. The guttural is evidently expressed by ch 
in: pich,* halmichtende, licht, richt, which is very unusual. 

The Creep and Parernoster, vol. 1, p. 57, are not in the pure 
xm th century orthography. We have indeed: ure, wiputen, but: 
Pounce (written Punce = Pontius, in the last example), ous, foule. 
This shews a period of transition, which will be especially noticed 
in Havelok, infra p. 471, occasioned by the growing use of w as (yy) 
or (11, 1, 6}, compare in the Creed: y-buriid, and in the Paternoster : 
als we forgivet μοΐ opir man. Other peculiarities here are: sshipper 
= schipper, ags. scyppan, create; and: fleiss — fleisch,flesh; steich 
= steg, ascended. The rhymes in the Paternoster are correct, 
except: don man. 

Another Creep, Paternoster, Ave, etc., are given in vol. 1, p. 
234, in which the τ long is perfectly preserved for (uu), and: 
biriedd, iche, are used. Pontius appears as Ponce, which compared 
with the first Punce, shews the use of o for short (ἃ). The Pater- 
noster is chiefly in assonances, and we cannot feel sure that: deadd 
soSfastheedd, in the next prayer, is a rhyme or an assonance, that 
is, whether the first word is (deed) or (deeth), or (deead). The last 
little moral has some assonances : 


If man him biSocte (If man -im bithokh«te, 
Inderlike and ofte In‘erliik and oft-e, 
Wu arde is te fore . Huu uard is te foo-re 
Fro bedde te flore, Fro bed:e te floo-re, 


1 This is the MS. reading, the compare peagh in a sermon of the 
printed text has milte, ags. mildse, see xuutth century, from MS. Trin. Coll. 
supra p. 429, note 1. Cam. B. 14, 52, in Rel. Ant. i, 129, 
« * Imperative of peon to prosper, 1. 2 and 14. 
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Wu reuful is te flitte 
Fro flore te pitte, 
Fro pitte to pine 
Sat neure sal fine 


Huu reu-ful is te flit*e 
Fro floo:re te pit'e, 
Fro pit’e te pii'ne, 
Dhat nev-er shal fii-ne, 

I wene non sinne ΤΊ wee'ne noon sin‘e 

Sulde his herte winnen. Shuuld -is Hert winen.) 
But we might suppose that (bithofte) was already occasionally 
pronounced, as in the West of England (supra p. 212). The French 
Jine, finir, end, establishes the pronunciation of pine. Fore for fare 
is a North-countryism, and ¢e for the usual to, seems to indicate an 
indistinct utterance, perhaps (tv). 1 have ventured to pronounce : 
sal, sulde, with (sh), but I do not feel quite certain, for reasons 
named above, p. 440. 

Immediately preceding this moral is the following in which: I 
ne, occurs in Mr. Wright’s text, but: ine, in one word, occurs in 
the MS, just as in the old high German quoted by Graff, (supra 
p. 292, n. 2), and clearly shewing the (in‘e) or (1116) pronunciation. 

Wanne I Senke Singes re, (Whan i theqk-e thiq-es three, 

Ne mai hi neure blide ben ; Ne mai i ΠΟΥ ΘΓ bliidh:e bee ; 

Se ton is dat I sal awei, Dhet-oon is dhat i shal awai’, 

Se toSer is ine wot wilk dei Dhet-oodh:r is in‘e wot whilk dai, 
Se Sridde is mi moste kare, Dhe thrid‘e, is mi most‘e kaa‘re, 
Ine wot wider I sal faren. Ine wot whidh-er i shal faa-re.) 

In this pronunciation I have taken some necessary liberties with 
the text, as the omission of an Infinitive » for the rhyme, rectifi- 
cation of the aspirate, w for wh, d for %, etc. 

The three first Paternosters, Aves, and Credos, are here given for 
comparison with those of Dan Michel, supra p. 413. They have 
been read with the original MSS.,’ and are printed accordingly, 
with the exception of capitals, punctuation, undotted 1, and long f. 
Titles, where wanting, are added for convenience. The pronun- 
ciation is adapted to a slightly amended text, as the manuscripts 
are often very faulty, but the different provincial characters are 
not disturbed. The whole writing and versification is very rude 


and uncouth. 


MS. Cotton Cleop. B. vi. fo. 201 οἷ. 
Rel. Ant. 1, 22. 


PATER NOSTER. 


Ure fadir pat hart in heuene, 
halged be pi name with giftis seuene 


samin cume pi kingdom, 
pi wille in herpe‘ als in heuene be don, 
vre bred pat lastes ai 
gyue it hus pis hilke dai, 
and vre misdedis pu forgyue hus, 
als we forgyue paim pat misdon hus, 
and leod us in tol na fandinge, 
bot frels us fra alle iuele ping. 
Amen, 


1 The printed text of the Reliquie 
Antiquee was first read by me with the 
MSS., and the proofs of these pages 


Conjectured Pronunciation, 


Paa'ter nos‘ter. 


Uw're faa‘der dhat art in Hev'ene, 

Hal‘ghed bee dhi naa‘me with giftris 
sevene, 

Saa‘min kuu'me dhi kiq'doom:. 

Dhi wil in erth, als in hev'ne be don. 

Uwe breed, dhat last-es ai, 

Giiv it us, dhis ilk‘e dai, 

And uu're misdeed:is dhuu forgiiv-e us 

Als wee forgiiv‘e dhaim dhat miis‘doon’ 


And leed us in til naa fan-diq’e, [{8. 
But freels us fra al iiv‘le thiq-e. | 
Aa‘men. 


were again compared with the originals 
by Mr. Brock. 


§ 1, No. 3. 


AVE 
Heil Marie, ful of grace, 
e lauird pich pe in heuirilk place. 
lisced oh δὰ mang alle wimmem, 
and blisce 


CREDO 


Hi true in God, fader hal-micht- 
tende, pat makede heuen and herdepe, 
and in [hesuc Krist, is ane lepi sone, 
hure lauerd, pat was bigotin of pe 
hali gast, and born of fe mainden 
Marie, pinid under Punce Pilate, 
festened to pe rode, ded and duluun, 
licht in til helle, pe pride dai up 
ras fra dede to liue, stegh in til 
heuenne, sitis on is fadir richt 
hand, fadir al-waldand, he pen 
sal cume to deme pe quike an 
pe dede. Hy troue hy peli 
gast, and hely kirke, pe samninge 
of halghes, forgifnes of sinnes, yp- 
risigen of fleyes, and life wip-hutin 
hend. Amem. 
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be pe blosme of pi wambe. 
Amen. 
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Aa've 
Hail, Marii‘e, ful of graa‘se, [plaa‘se 
Dhe laa-vird thifh dhe in evy'rilk 
Blis‘ed be dhuu maq ale wim-en: 
And blis‘ed be dhe blosm- of dhi 
wamb. Aa'men’. 


Kreedo 


Ti trooure in God, faa-der al:mixht’- 
6Π6 6, dhat maa*kede nev-en and erth-e, and 
in Dzhee’sus Krist, His aa‘neleep'i soo'ne, 
uu're lav'erd, dhat was bigot‘en of dhe 
Haa‘li Gaast, and born of dhe Mai-den 
Marii‘e, piined under Punse Pilaatre, 
festened to dhe roo‘de, ded and dulv-en, 
lixht in til Hele, dhe thride dai up- 
raas* fra deed-e to live, steegh in til 
Hev'ene, sit‘es on His faa‘der rikht 
wand, faader al‘wald-and:, wee dhen 
shal kuu‘me to dee‘me dhe kwike and 
dhe deed-e. Ii trouve [in] dhe Haa‘li 
Gaast, and haa‘li Kirke, dhe sam‘niq’e 
of nal-ghes, forgif‘nes of sines, up*- 
ri‘sighen of flaish, and lii‘ve withuu'ten 
end‘e Aa‘men. 


Harl. MS. 3724, fo. 44. Rel. Ant. 1, 57. Camden’s Remaines, Ὁ. 24. Lyttelton’s 
History, 4, 130. 


PATER NOSTER IN ANGLICO 


Vre fader in heuene riche, 

pi name be haliid euer iliche 

pu bringe vs to pi michil blisce, 

pi wille to wirche pu vs wisse, 

Als hit is in heuene i-do 

Kuer in eorpe ben hit al so, 

pat holi bred pat lestep ay 

send hit ous pis ilke day, 
orgiue ous alle pat we hauip don, 

Als we forgiuet uch opir man 

Ne lete vs falle in no fondinge, 

Ak scilde vs fro pe foule pinge. 

Amen. 


CrEDO 


I bileue in God fadir almichty, 
sshipper of heuene and of eorpe, and 
in Ihesus Crist, his onlepi sone, 
vre louerd, pat is iuange purch pe 
holy gost, bore of Marie Mayden, 
polede pine vnder Pounce Pilat, 
picht on rode tre, ded and yburiid, 
licht in to helle, be pridde day fram 
deth aros, steich in to heuene, sit on 
his fadir richt honde, God almichti, 
penne is cominde to deme pe quikke 
and pe dede. I bileue in pe holy 
gost, al holy chirche, mone of 
alle halwen, forgiuenis of sinne, 
fleiss vprising, lyf wiputen ende. 

Amen. 


Paa‘ter nos‘ter 
Uwe faader in hev-ne riitsh-e, 
Dhi naam’e be nal‘sed ever iliitsh’e 
Dhuu briq us too dhe mitsh-el blis-e, 
Dhi wil'e to wirtshe dhuu us wis‘e, 
Als nit is in hey'n- idoo: 
Ey-er in erth-e ben it al-soo, 
Dhat Hoo'li bred dhat lest-eth ai 
Dhuu send nit us dhis ilk‘e dai, 
Forgiiv’ us al dhat wee navth doon, 
Als wee forgiv-eth eech ooth-er man, 
Nee leet us fal in noo fon-diq’e, 
Ak shild us froo dhe fuu-le thiq-e. 

Aa‘men:. 
Kree'do 
Ti bileev’ in God, faa‘der al-mikhti, 
ship‘er of Hev‘ene and of erthe, and 
in Dzhee'sus Krist, His oonleep‘i soo-ne, 
uu're lov‘erd, dhat is ifaq‘e thurkh the 
Hoo'li Goost, boo'ren of Marii‘e maiden. 
thoo-lede pine under Punse Pilaat-, 
pixht on the roo-de tree, deed and iber-ied, 
hikht into uel’e, dhe thrid‘e dai from 
deeth aroos:, staikh into Hev'ene, sit on 
His faa‘dir rikht nond:e, God al-mixht-i, 
dhen‘e is kuum-ende to deem:e dhe kwik-e 
and dhe deed‘e. Ii bileev-e in dhe Hoo'l¢ 
Goost, al noo'li tshirtsh‘e, moon‘e of 
al‘e Hal‘wen, forgiv-nes of sin‘e, flaish 
uprii'siq’, lif withuu'ten ende. 
Aa‘men’. 
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Arund. MS. 292, fol.3. Rel. Ant.1, 234. 
PATER NOSTER. 


Fader ure Satt art in heuene blisse 

Sin hege name itt wurSe bliscedd, 

Cumen itt mote Si king dom, 

Sin hali wil it be al don 

In heuene and in erSe all so, 

So itt sall ben ful wel ic tro ; 

3if us alle one Sis dai 

Vre bred of iche dai 

And forgiue us ure sinne 

Als we don ure wiSerwinnes ; 

Leet us noct in fondinge falle, 

Ooe fro iuel Su sild us alle. 
Amen. 


AvE Maria 
Marie ful off grace, weel de be, 
Godd of heuene be wid Se, ὁ 
Oure alle wimmen bliscedd tu be, 
So be Se bern datt is boren of Se. 


Crepo In DEuM 


I leue in Godd al-micten fader, 
Satt heuene and erde made to gar ; 
And in Jhesu Crist his leue sun, 
Vre onelic louerd, ik him mune, 
Satt of de holigost bikennedd was, 
Of Marie Se maiden boren he was, 
Pinedd under Ponce Pilate, 

On rode nailedd for mannes sake ; 
Sar Solede he deadd widuten wold, 
And biriedd was in de roche cold, 
Dun til helle licten he gan, 

Se Sridde dai off deadd atkam, 

To heuene he steg in ure manliche, 
Sar sitted he in hijs faderes riche, 
O domes dai sal he cumen agen, 
To demen dede and liues men: 

I leue on Se hali gast, 

al holi chirche stedefast 

Men off alle holi kinne, 

And forgiuenesse of mannes sinne, 
Vprisinge of alle men, 

And eche lif I lene. Amen. 
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Camden’s Remaines p. 24. 
Paater nos‘ter. 
Faa‘der uu're dhat art in ney'ne blis‘e 
Dhiin nekh‘e naam it wurdh-e blis‘ed, 
Kuu'men it moo-te dhii kiq:doom: 
Dhiin waa‘li wil it bee al doon 
In nev‘en and in erth al soo, 
So it shal been ful wel ik troo, 
Gif us al‘e on! dhis dai 
Uw re bred of iitshe day 
And forgiv’ us u're 516 
Als wee doon uu‘re wiidh-erwin'es ; 
Leet us nokht in fon-diq'e fal-e, 
Ook fro 110] dhuu shild us ale. 
Aa'men’, 


Aa've 
Marii‘e ful of graa‘se, wel de? be, 
God of Hev'ne bee with dhee, 
Ov-r- ale wim’en blist tu? bee, 
So bee dhe bern dat-s? born of dhe. 


Kree'do 
Ti leev in God al-mifhten Faa-der, 
Dhat Hev-n-and erth:e maad togaader ; 
And in Dzhee'sus Krist, His lee-ve suune, 
Uur oo-neliik lov-erd, ik Him muu‘ne, 
Dhat of dhe Hoo:li Goost biken-ed was, 
Of Martie dhe mai-den boorn He was, 
Piined under Puns‘e Pilaa‘te, 
On roo-de nail-ed for man:es 588 ΚΘ. 
Dhar dhoold -e death withuu-ten woold, 
And ber-ied was in dhe rotshe koold, 
Duun til wel-e lixht-en ne gaan, 
Dhe thrid-e dai of death atkaam’, 
To Hev'n -e steegh in uur man lii‘tshe, 
Dhar sit‘eth -e in -is faa-dres rii‘tshe, 
O doo-mes dai shal -e kuu‘men agen* 
To dee-men deed and lii:ves men. 
Ti leev-e on dhe Haa‘li Gaast, 
Al-xoo'li tshirtsh‘e stee-defast, 
Men of al-e hoo:li kin‘e, 
And forgiv-nes: of man:es sin‘e, 
Up‘rius‘iq: of al‘e men, 


And eetshe lif ii leev. Aa‘men’. 


The short Proverprat VerRsEs, vol. 11, p. 14, are taken from the 


margin of the Cott. MS. Cleop. 


C. vi, fo. 21, where they are in a 


different hand from the text and are probably much later, though, 
as Mr. Wright observes, ‘‘in a hand of the thirteenth century.” 
They contain some peculiarities as: peise midoutin lesing, for: pese 


1 This line is probably corrupt. The 
hiatus (ale on), is unlikely, but to 
read: (Gif us aloone... dhis dai), 
would be deficient unless we inserted 
(nuu) or some such word, after (aloo'ne), 
meaning: give us alone [now] this 
day. The rhyme is, however, so rough, 


that criticism is out of the question. 


2 (De) for (dhe) after (wel); (tu) 
for (dhu) after (blist) which must be 
taken as a monosyllable, this change 
of (dhu) into (tu) shewing that the 
preceding letter was voiceless, that is 
(Ὁ) not (d), as pu would have otherwise 
been (du), compare the first case, and 
also (dat) for (dhat) after (bern). 
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wiputen lesing = these without lying. This form pevse is not named 
by Stratmann, and is perhaps an individuality. The ow in: midoutin 
stroutende, belong to the transition period, shewn distinctly by: 
“that tu, and tou,’ both of which = pu, in two following lines. 
The form zelu, printed jelu, for se/u — yellow, is peculiar, as 
shewing the complete passage of 5 into 7. 

In vol. i, p. 89, there is a Hymn Τὸ THE Virern, and another on 
p. 102,’ preceded by a curious parabolal poem, beginning: ‘‘ Somer 
is comen and winter? gon,” not entirely legible, all taken from 
MS. Egerton 613, fo. 1 and 2. The first and last are in the same 
hand, the second in a different hand, but they all belong to the 
transition period; thus on p. 89 we have: thou, our, flour, ous 
(twice), foule; but also: hut — out, thu (3 times); also: put — 
pit, shewing the (y) or (i, 6) sound of vw. The last has: foules — 
fowls, witoute — without, ous — us, but generally keeps the wu 
pure. And the second prayer p. 102, while it has: thu (16 times), 
flur, withuten, oreisun, tunge, has also: out, foul; and: sunne 
(3 times) — sin. It is curious to note also: ic chabbe, and ich 
chabbe, for ich habbe, implying probably the running on of the 
words thus: (i,tshab‘e). The orthography: flehs, for: flesh, is 
perhaps to be compared with: ihe, for: ich, in the preceding line. 

The other poems in the Religuie Antique, belonging either to 
the transition or later periods, do not call for any further remark. 

The first seven pieces in the Karly English Poems taken from 
Harl. MS. 9138, are all assigned to a date prior to 1300, but like 
the fifteen pieces which follow from Harl. MS. 2277 and ascribed 
to 1305-10, they belong to the transition period with respect to 
ou and w. 

In the Sarmon pp. 1-7, the transition period is marked by: ous 1 
(the figures refer to the stanzas), nou 2a, moup 4, aboute 4, pou 5, 
wipoute 7, ete.; against: ure 1, us 3, schuldres 5, luse = louse 5, 
wipoute prute = proud 6 (the adjective always end in ¢; prude 10, 
pride 12, isthe substantive in which uw — 7,) acuntis 24, lude = 
loudly 31, 3ur 41, etc. The uw for 7 is common, as munde kunde = 
mind kind 26, ihuddid 11. The palatalised guttural usually sinks 
into 7, as: seip 3, mei 8, dai 18, ei hei = eye high 22, etc.; but 3 
sometimes remains, as: hei3 53, 56, ne3bor 9; pe13 = though 27. 
We find also: fieisse meisse = flesh mass 6 (see infra p. 478, n. 4), 
‘hir hirist = herr, hearest 38, file — vile 3, drit = dirt 7, dritte = 
dirt 10, ihe 18, mov = mow 14, nov = now 31, verping = farthing 
24, wl = will 31, angles = angels 33, woni = to dwell 51, and 
these infinitives in 7, usually accented, occur as will be presently 
seen, in other parts of the same MS. ‘There is an assonance: sprede 
wrekke 30, and: virst best 57 may probably be: prist = thirst 
best, a rhyme of 1, 6, but the rhymes in general are not remarkable. 
The final ὁ seems simply disregarded in rhyme and metre, but the 
metre is so hummocky that it is difficult to make anything of it. 


1 Both are printed in Goldbeck and 2 The zs here inserted in the printed 
Matzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, text of the Rel. Ant. is not in the MS. 


p- 53 
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Take for example the last tansa, p. 7, which may perhaps be read 
as marked : 


Alle pat bep icommin here (Al dhat beeth ikum:en Heer 
fort to hire pis sarmun For to nii‘re dhis sarmuun,, 
loke pat 38 nab no were Look-e dhat se n-ab no weer'e. 
for seue 367 36 habbip to pardoun. For sey seer Je Habth parduun :) 


The whole MS. seems marked by provincialisms, which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to understand. The first stanza of the xv. Siena’ 
ANTE JUDICIUM, p. 7, is in the same style, and was probably due to 
the same author : 


pe grace of ihesu fulle of miste (Dhe graas of Dzhee:su ful of mikht 
pro3 prier of ure swete leuedi Thrukh prii‘er of uur sweet levdii- 
mote amang vs nube ali;te Moot amaq: us nuudh alikht 

And euer vs 3em and saul. And ever us Jeem and 588 11") 


Such attempts, however, to give pronunciation, must be viewed 
with indulgence, they are necessarily very hazardous. In this 
piece: ysaie profecie 9, must have the vowels in az divided, y-sa-t-e. 
The final 6 in mercve 25 is idle, added on to rhyme with erze in the 
same stanza, where it was probably not pronounced, as we have : 
of ihesu crist merci to cri 80, and 

pe. xii. dai pe fure. elemens sul cri 

al in one hei; steuene 

merci ihesu fi3 mari 

as pou ert god and king of heuene, 177 
which gives us another example of Mari, see supra, p. 441, and 
similarly : to cri, merci 137. Remarkable forms: dotus angus = 
doubtful anguish 118, probably = (duutus’ aqgus’) with a Norman 
u — (u), fisses — fishes 121, euch uerisse watir — each fresh water 
125, skeis — skies 1383, where I suspect an accidental transposition 
of e¢ for ze, as the form is otherwise incomprehensible, fentis = — 
fiends 161, fure = four 169, 177, wolny nulni = wullen-hi ne- 
wullen-hi, = will they n’ill they 178, maugrei = maugre 173, pro- 
bably a Norman form. 


Tue Fart anp Passron, p. 12, has the rhyme: frute dute =: 
fruit doubt 23 (line) which is decidedly favourable to the English 
pronunciation of Norman wu at that time as (uu) see p. 424, note 3. 
Remarkable forms: maistre = mastery 21, maistri — mystery 50, 
sso — she 52, 30 = she 79, flees, = flesh 49, as he is manhed sewed 
97, hou hi lord ssold sew be 105. The following infinitives in -¢ 
occur: suffri = to suffer 66, honuri = to honour 72, biri = to bury 
74, 76; and: sauid isinid 438, being accented on the last syllable 
imply the same form. The same accent occurs in the rhyme: 
ipinsed suffred 89, siwed suffrid 97. The rhyme: alowe two 79, 
seems to be an error. 


Toe Ten Commanpments, p. 15, has also: honuri worpi = 
honour, to worship 17, and the assonance: iwisse limmes 5. THE 
FRAGMENT ON THE SEVEN Srys, p. 17, has also: clansi = cleanse im- 
perative st. 5, herrid = horrid, st. 10, nemeni= to name st. 10, 
woni = to dwell v. 9, prute shrute = proud shroud vy. 10, fleis = 
flesh v. 12, per is mani man bi peizte (= bepeached, decewed?), so pe 
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fend him hauip iteiz3te (= taught?) 22, susteni = to sustain 58. 
Curist oN THE Cross p. 20, has: bewonde wnde = wounded wound 
v. 3, fote blode 11, anguis 14, gredind deiend 25, strang hond 26. 
The Raymer Becinnine FRracMent p. 21, is only remarkable for 
making im me answer to inne, but as the trick of beginning a line 
with the last word of the preceding line is not carried out con- 
sistently, this assonance may have no special meaning. The whole 
examination does not lead to much. The orthography is so singular 
and so irregular, we might almost say so ignorant, and the dialect 
so peculiar, that it is of very little assistance. No general result 
could be deduced. The rhymes are not certain enough to be of 
much value, and are generally the veriest doggrel conceivable, 
while the metre is nowhere. In the parts from Harl. MS. 2277, 
we may notice the false rhymes: poynte queynte p. 66, v. 5, 
(unless indeed poynte is to be Normanized into peynte), britaigne fawe 
p. 68, v. 85, against: britaigne fayne p. 69, v. 1338, and the asso- 
nance: makede glade p. 108, v. 385. The form sede for seide is 
found in: rede sede p. 66, v. 28; p. 68, v. 99, sede mede p. 72, 
γ. ὅθ, dede sede p. 74, v. 48. See infra, p. 484. But secde also 
occurs, p. 72, v. 58, v. 60, etc., being the regular form. 

In an extract from Cott. MS. Vesp. D. LX., (which being of the 
xvth century, does not properly belong to this place), Wuy I 
CAN'T BE A NUN, p. 138, we find: wept few accept chesu trew ob- 
servaunce new variaunce p. 139, vy. 40, but zhesu may not have been 
intended to rhyme with few trew new, because we find a line ending 
with this name thrown in without a rhyme on the next page 140, 
v. 88, kyn necessite wyn me omnipotent Lhesu present ys thys, etc. 
In p. 140, v. 100, we find: 

To the for comfort I make my sute 

To have that ioy that lastythe ay, 

For her loue that bare that frute 

Swete ihesu miserere mei. 
giving the rhyme: ay mei, the last word being Latin: This may 
be compared with: Sinay day, in Chaucer, supra p. 264, and Dr. 
Gills (eei) p. 114. 

In the Political Songs Mr. Wright has collected a number of short 
poems in Latin, Norman French, and English, referring to the xm th 
or beginning of the xivth century. Unfortunately. most of the 
English songs, as: the Song against the King of Almaigne p. 69, 
Song of the Husbandman p. 149, Song against the Pride of the 
Ladies p. 153, Satyre on the Consistory Courts p. 155, Song of the 
Flemish Insurrection Ὁ. 187, Execution of Sir SimonFraser p. 212, 
Song against the Retinues of Great People p. 237, Elegy on the 
Death of Edward I. p. 246, are from Harl. MS. 2253, which has 
adopted the full x1vth century orthography, so that they are of 
little use here. The principal points are the assonances: lonke 
songe wlonke thonke p. 156, and longe londe p. 193. There are 
numerous instances of uw = (1, 6), as: hude prude p. 150, sturne 
hurne p. 150, wunne sunne p. 153, prude shrude hude p. 153, 
prude drede p. 190. The apparent rhyme: ded sayde p. 246, 
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is probably no rhyme at all, but the nature of the stanza is broken 
and the first and third lines do not rhyme, which is precisely what 
we find in the next stanza but one, p. 247, where otherwise: 
sunne Kdward, would form a rhyme! Still, as we have just seen, 
the form sede also occurs, and may here be meant (p. 447). Ded 
egret redde p. 248 must be regarded throughout as an assonance. 
In: chivalrie deye heyzge crie p. 249, the second and third words 
should have been written: dye hye, as often in Chaucer. 

Of all the Political Songs the only two which exhibit almost pre- 
cisely the orthography of the xurth century, are those from the 
Harl. MS. 9138, viz. The Sone or tHE Tres, p. 195, and the Sone or 
Neco, p. 210. The last raises no new points, and may be passed 
over. The first exhibits ss for sch in: ssold p. 197, also written 
schold in the same page, ssal pp. 201, 208, 204, ssul pp. 202, 205, 
precisely as in the Ayenbite, supra p. 409. There are some little 
slips as: feloni — felonie p. 197, line 13, amy le, ami mei both 
on p. 200, where me? is an error for me. The first will not rhyme 
unless we read: /2’, which is unusual, but the final e’s are lax in 
this song. The use of boc — boy, m: tel me, boi, what hast 
ido? p. 199, 1. 5 is noteworthy. The curious word 7-pi/t, in the 
Prisoner’s Prayer, v. 25, (supra p. 429, note 1), is well illustrated 


by the passages 


And so men didde that seli asse, 

That trepasid no3t, no did not gilte, 
With ham bothe iwreiid was, 

And in the ditement was ipilt. p. 198. 
Godis grame most hi have 

That in the curte the so pilt! 


When hit is so, ich vouchsave, 


Ic forgive the this gilte. p. 199. 
Τὸ am iwreiid, Sire, to the, 

For that ilk gilt ; 
Sire, ichul sker me, 

I ne 3ef ham dint no pilt. p. 200. 


The Auchinleck! MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, has 
not thoroughly adopted the xrv th century orthography,’ and as it 
belongs to the very beginning of the x1v th century® has a claim to 


1 “Tn the year 1504, the barony or 
manour of Auchinleck (pronounced 
A ffiéck) in Ayrshire, which belonged to 
a family of the same name with the 
lands, having fallen to the crown by 
forfeiture, James the Fourth, King of 
Scotland, granted it to Thomas Bos- 
well.’’ — Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
anno 1776. ‘The pronunciation of 
Affleck for Auchinleck, was formerly 
common, but is fast disappearing, and 
is now confined, I should say, to the 
lower classes of the parish and neigh- 
bourhood.”’ Private letter from Mr. 
Halkett, Librarian of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, 18 Jan. 1869. 

2 Nu, hu, occur occasionally, but 
rarely. Nw occurs once in the piece 
immediately cited, nw and hu several 
times in the second piece, which, though 
last in the MS., is said to be in an 
older hand. I have not noticed any 


such forms in Sir Tristrem, the 37th 
piece. 

8. An “Account of the Auchinleck 
MS. Advocates’ Library (W. 4, 1,) and 
a catalogue of its contents,’ forms the 
fourth appendix to the introduction to 
Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Sir 7ris- 
trem, to which a facsimile of the first 
two stanzas of that poem are prefixed 
It is a quarto of 334 leaves, containing 
44 pieces of poetry, on parchment, ‘in 
a distinct and beautiful hand, which 
the most able antiquaries are inclined 
to refer to the earlier part of the xrv th 
century. The pages are divided into 
two columns, unless where the verses, 
being Alexandrine, occupy the whole 
breadth of the quarto. In two or three 
instances there occurs a variation in 
the handwriting ; but as the poems re- 
gularly follow each other, there is no 
reason to believe that such alterations 
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be considered here. There are two extracts from it, On the King’s 
Breaking his Confirmation of Magna Charta, p. 253 (MS. No. 21), 
and the Evil Times of Edward II. p. 823 (MS. No. 44). The 
second only offers the curious orthography: muis huis, p. 326, 
for: mous hous, and the assonance: hundred wonder p. 344. 
But the first is very singular. The second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth stanzas, containing the sayings of the ‘‘ilij. wise men”’ 
have a peculiar arrangement of rhymes, differing from the rest of 
the poem, which may be symbolised thus, like letters shewing 
rhymes: aa ὦ cc ὦ ddd eee. The last five stanzas stand thus: 
aa bec ὦ. None of these lines present any difficulty or novelty. 
The following is the first stanza, which Wright prints in divided 
lines, but which in the MS. itself runs across the page, although the 
pages of the MS. are usually divided into two columns, indicating, 
apparently, that the transcriber considered the final rhymes only as 


pointing out the divisions. 


Len puet fere et defere ceo fait il trop souent 

It nis nouper wel ne faire perfore engelond is shent 

Noftre prince de engletere par le confail de sa gent 

At weftminfter after pe feire maden a gret parlement 

La chartre fet de cyre ieo lenteink δέ bien le crey 

It was holde to neih pe fire and is molten al awey 

Ore ne say mes que dire tout i va atripolay, 

hundred. chapitle. court an shire al hit gop a deuel wey ? 

des plusages de latere ore efcotez vn sarmoun 

Of 111]. wise men pat per were whi engelonde is brouht adoun 3 


indicate an earlier or later date than 
may be reasonably ascribed to the rest 
of the work; although the satire 
against Simonie, No. 44, seems rather 
in an older hand than the others, and 
may be an exception to the general 
rule. The MS. was presented to the 
Faculty of Advocates, in 1744, by 
Alexander Boswell, of Auchinleck, a 
Lord of Session, by the title of Lord 
Auchinleck, and father of the late 
James Boswell, Esq., the biographer of 
Dr. Johnson. Of its former history 
nothing is known. Many circum- 
stances lead us to conclude that the 
MS, has been written in an Anglo- 
Norman Convent. That it has been 
compiled in England there can be but 
little doubt. Every poem which has a 
particular local reference, concerns 
South Britain alone... . On the other 
hand, not a word is to be found in the 
collection relating particularly to Scot- 
tish affairs.” 

1 Compare ‘‘And lete me slepe, a 
twenty devel way !’’—Cant. Tales 3713. 

2 The passage as we learn by Mr. 
Wright's note on Ὁ. 385, was trans- 
ferred to his pages from: “an in- 
teresting little volume of early poetry, 


edited and printed privately by David 
Laing, Esq., and W. Β. Ὁ. Turnbull, 
Esq., under the title of ‘Owain Miles, 
and other Inedited Fragments of An- 
cient English Poetry. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1887. The present copy follows a 
careful transcript obligingly made for 
me by Mr. Halkett, the Librarian of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, who 
says: “In Owain Miles the editors 
have divided each line into two; in my 
transcript you have them as they were 
originally written. There are no points 
except a dot after the word huzdred, 
and another after the word chapitle; I 
am not sure whether they have been 
put there by design or by accident.” 
On examining the orthography of. the 
two pieces in this MS. given by 
Wright, and of Sir Tristrem as edited 
by Scott, we find it very irregular with 
respect to final e, in which it agrees 
with the MS. of Hampole (p. 410). 
Similarly, in the poems of the “ deeff, 
sick, blynd,’’ monk John Audelay of 
Haughmond, four miles from Shrews- 
bury, written 1426, necessarily from 
dictation and of course unrevised by 
the author (edited from MS. Bodl. 546, 
for the Percy Society, by J. O. Halli- 
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Now if we adopted Mr. Wright’s arrangement in half lines 
we should be led to suppose that the rhymes were intended 
to be arranged thus: ab ab ab ab cd cd cd cd ef ef, 
and thus make: defere faire Engletere feire, rhyme together. But 
the first and third words probably ended in (-eere) and our pre- 
vious investigations lead us to consider that the second and fourth 


ended in (ai‘re).! 


well, 1844), the final e has appa- 
rently no phonetic meaning at all. The 
whole character of the spelling of Sir 
Tristrem (MS. No. 37) is northern. 
In the present short extract we have 
both Engelond and Engelonde in the 
nominative ; in the second line faire 
should be fair (p. 383), and then of 
course feive must be fei’ if it is in- 
tended to rhyme. maden a gret parle- 
ment, seems an error for, made a grete 
parlement ; Wright reads made a gret. 

1 A Somersetshire farming man once 
asked me if I had seen the (ship) on 
the (fair), which sounded remarkably 
like a ship on fire, but merely meant 
the sheep in the fair from which I was 
walking. This is therefore an existent 
(fair) pronunciation of the Norman 
(feire.) 

2 This rhyming of ey with e, must 
be distinguished from the double forms 
ey, 6, in certain words which occurs in 
afew instances, see supra p. 265, and 
compare the double forms ey, ὦ, pp. 
284-286. The apparent rhyme: ded, 
sayde, p. 448, we have seen may not 
have been meant for a rhyme at all. 
Since the text was in type my atten- 
tion has been directed to some apparent 
rhymes of ay, e in the poems of Aude- 
lay referred to in the last note but one. 
It will be advisable to consider these 
rhymes in this place. We must re- 
member that the poet was both blind 
and deaf, and had an illiterate scribe. 
These three points are well proved by 
the notice (p. vi., Halliwell's edition, 
to the pages of which all references 
will be made): “iste liber fuit compo- 
situs per Johannem Awdelay, capella- 
num, qui fuit secws et surdus, in sua 
visitacione, ad honorem Domini nostri 
Jhesu Christi, et ad exemplum aliorum, 
in monasterio de Hagmon, anno Domini 
millesimo cccc.™° vicessimo vi.t? cujus 
anime propicietur Deus.” The secus for 
cecus, ΟΥ̓ as we now write cecus, shews 
the trustworthiness of the scribe. The 
English part is full of the grossest or- 


We have not hitherto found a single instance in 
any good x1v th century MS. of 6 rhyming with ay or ey.” 


The few 


thographical eccentricities and incon- 
sistencies, and was probably written by 
an ignorant brother, whose labours the 
author was unable to revise either by 
eye or ear. Under these circumstances 
we should rather be surprised at the 
régularity of the rhymes than at the 
occasional utter forgetfulness of rhyme, 
as: law withdrawe dais p. 22, (but 
perhaps dawes should be read, see supra 
p. 371, Ex. &.), leudmen corexeon 
relegyon p. 24, Christ charyte p. 26, 
to therfro more p. 40, worlde Lorde re- 
warde p. 40, reprevyd dispilid p. 60 (both 
accented on the penultim), Lorde worlde 
p. 60, Judas cos = kiss p. 60, Lord 
soffyrd p. 61, thorst last ie 64, opus 
masse p. 73, on-morwe undorne p. 75, 
dirnes masse p. 76, dynt stont p. 78, 
masse worse p. 79, prayere honoure 
p- 79. It is evident from these ex- 
amples that we must not press Audelay’s 
doggrel rhymes too closely, and cer- 
tainly not draw any inference from a 
few isolated examples. There can be 
no doubt, however, that he did not dis- 
tinguish short ὁ and short e, and there 
seems little doubt that he confused long 
i and long e also. Every page offers 
examples of the first, and the rhyme in 
-e, -i, -y, -ye is the commonest he has. 
The words, die, high, eye, were to 
him dye, hye, ye the last was even 
written -e, (p. x), and the two former 
constantly rhyme -e. Mr. Halliwell 
says (p. xi) that in Shropshire “7 is 
still turned into e, which may be re- 
garded one of Audelay’s dialectical 
peculiarities, especially in the prefixes 
to the verbs.”” Another peculiarity, of 
the scribe at any rate, is to consider οὗ 
and ὦ as identical, at least in some 
words. We have already cited dispilid 
=despoiled, p. 60, and we have dystry 
p. 20 but dystroy p. 33, foyre =fire, p. 
48, rhyming to were. Another singular 
rhyme, if any weight is to be attached 
to it is: hyng drynke p. 61, see supra 
p. 192. The word cros has various 
rhymes: was, losse p. 61, choys p. 8, 
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earlier cases which appear to exist in Havelok, etc., will hereafter be 


shewn to have probably arisen from errors (p. 478). 


were it evidently stands for croyse 
which is used p. 64 to rhyme with 
voyse. This preliminary examination 
will enable us to appreciate the exam- 
ples of ay which apparently rhyme 
with ¢. In the first place, although 
-e, is the commonest rhyme sound 
throughout the poems, and -ay is also 
frequent, the instances in which -ay 
rhymes with -e are very rare. The 
following are all that 1 have noted 
throughout the extracts edited by Mr. 
Halliwell. In the poem on Henry VI, 
p- viii, there are 16 lines which should 
rhyme in ay, but in one case the word 
is cuntre, the rhymes being: veray day 
play away fray day way day aray day 
cuntre Fryday may betray pray Awd- 
lay. The rhymester was evidently 
hard up, or he would not have used 
day five times, and if his ay had really 
rhymed to his common e, he would 
certainly have introduced it many times. 
The single instance might be a case of 
carelessness, which the blind and deaf 
man failed to discover and correct. 
But country is one of those words which 
had a double orthography: cuntre 
cuntrey, corresponding to two forms 
in the Norman, which generated two 
pronunciations in (-¢ -e) in xvirth 
century (supra p. 125), and hence pro- 
bably had two sounds (-ee, -ai) in the 
xivth century at least. To this list 
belong: country, valley, journey, livery, 
most probably. Hence the error may 
be merely scribal, cuntre for cuntrey. 
Cumpane, which at first sight seems to 
rhyme with say, p. 16, is apparently a 
simple mistake, and the line containing 
it, which is unnecessary to the sense, 
should be expunged. It occurs among 
a set of 78 stanzas of 13 lines each, 
having the complicated rhyme system 
ababbcbedeeed. In this par- 
ticular piece the rhyming words are: 
spiryt say epocryte pay day compane 
clene say lene mynde by truly cumpany 
unkynde. ‘That is, this one stanza has 
14 lines; and the line which is subver- 
sive of the whole rhyme system, is this 
very one which ends in compane. 
Degre be may p. 44 is also a mere 
error, if occurs in a stanza of the 
last kind, corresponding to the eee 
portion, and on the same page, in the 
next preceding stanza, in the same por- 
tion, we find: 3eve know laue, which no 


Could we then 


one would hesitate to consider a false 
rhyme. To the same category I relegate 
the example in the same place of the 
next stanza: sayne eyne sene p. 40, 
where sene =seen is the infinitive mood 
of see, y-seyne bene p. 68 =2-seen been, 
are past partici ples, and the spelling 
of the first word is erroneous, but we 
have a similar form in Chaucer, supra 
p- 265. Bred betrayed p. 70, I class 
with : wayt algat p. 47, as mere helpless 
rhymes ; if the one could prove that 
ay = (ee), the other would prove 
ay = (aa), for the rhyme: face alas p. 
60, would establish long a=(aa). In 
cownsele asayle batayle p. viii, the first 
word should have its usual form cown- 
seyl. In eme = modern aim p. 12, 37 
and often, the ὁ 15. correet, the modern 
spelling is wrong, the origin being Fr. 
esmey = wstimare. The above are ab- 
solutely all the cases observed, and the 
impression produced on myself by the 
examination of these rhymes, is, that 
Audelay pronounced ay, e, differently, 
and that the conclusions-deduced from 
other sources apply to these cases also, 
viz: ay = (ai), e=(e). Nevertheless 
there are at least two MSS. and there 
may be more, which certainly confuse 
ey, ay with e, both in spelling and 
sound.. The most striking of these in 
the Lincoln’s Inn.MS. 150, from which 
Weber has printed the greater part of 
King Alisaunder (in vol. 1 of Metrical 
Romances: of the xurth, xrv th and 
xv th centuries, published from Ancient 
Manuscripts, with an introduction, 
notes, and a glossary, by Henry Weber, 
Ksq., Edinburgh, 1810, 3vols., 8vo.), and 
which must be carefully distinguished 
from the Bodl. MS. Laud, I. 74, from 
which he has taken v. 4772—5989 of 
the same romance. This poem is 
supposed to have been written before 
1300, and both the MSS. are attri- 
buted by Weber to the x1vth century, 
but Mr. Furnivall and Mr. Skeat 
date the Lincoln’s Inn MS. about 
1450. The Bodleian MS. has nothing 
strange, except: noye daye 45412, 
ryth nyth 4812 (but: nighth righth 
5076) which reminds one of Havelock’s 
peculiar th, infra p. 477. and there are 
a few 7, e rhymes, as: clere fire 5342, 
and some 6, a, as: art cert 5802, but 
not frequent, and some assonances, as: 
blith wyf 5138. But on the whole it 
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from this popular song conclude that all this is a mistake, and suppose 
that Chaucer, and Gower, and other writers, although frequently 
hard up for rhymes, never employed such an extremely convenient 
jingle which lay ready to hand? The conclusion would be hazard- 
ous in the extreme, and is certainly unnecessary, for the apparent 


is tolerably regular, and admitting the 
correctness of: cuntrey 4898, 5008, 
charrey 5096, curreye 5118, tornay 
play journay noblay 5212, presents no 
other remarkable orthography. But 
the Lincoln’s Inn MS. is very peculiar, 
and if we had to deduce pronunciation 
from its rhymes, we should be badly 
off indeed, Omitting the false rhymes, 
63, 305, 1515, 1708, 3173, etc., the 
assonances, the eases in which the first 
syllable of a dissyllable rhymes with a 
monosyllable as: bridel ride 953, walles 
al 1876, foughte doughte 2761, certis 
heort 6544, etc., the rhymes of a with 
e, o and even 7, as: wist cast 716, 
fynde thousand 2403, often spelled 
thousynde, sixe waxe 6088; of e with 
ὦ, a, 0; and confining ourselves to the 
combinations 9], at, οἵ, ui or ey, ay, oy, 
uy, we find ec written for e in: leynthe 
streynth 788, 7351, nobleys 1373, 
eynde 1573, 1912, cleir 2885, steil 
3211, speide neide 3441, yeilded 3791, 
heynde 4206, yeir 6963, which are 
conclusive as to confusion in the scribe’s 
mind between these sounds. But we 
also find αὐ rhyming with 4a, ὁ, ὁ, οἱ; 
et with az, e, 1, uy; οἱ with αἱ, ὃ; wi 
with ὁ, ὦ, ov. These rhymes are so 
curious that many of them may be 
eited. AI, A; saide made 525, 7339, 
barbicans mayne 1591, amiraylis talis 
1780, Taran, mayn 3247. AI, E: 
camelis vitailes 854, bonere =debonnair 
faire 6732, saide lede 6942, saide 
maied=mede? 7327. AI, I: Akaye 
Arabye 3399, play dye =deye 3442, 
bywryghen sayn 4116, raineth schyn- 
eth 6450, high contray 7143. AI, OL: 
y-said anoyed 273, 876, 1287, 1599, 
and often, play boy 1730, (boy is ab- 
solutely written day 4376), taile spoile 
2133, faile Tysoile 2148, palfray boy 
3207, pays = peace noise 3373. EI, 
AI: chevynteyn mayn 3199, reyne 
mayne 7378. ΕἸ, ἘΦ thede feide 95, 
deys =dais nobles 1039, ese deys =dais 
1153, kene eyghnen 1317, yeilde sheldis 
2067, seye=scen pudre 2179, corteys 
pes=peace 2951, yeld field 2959, steil 
wel 3419, keip=keep deop 3429 (but: 
kepe deop 3477), seide felawrede 6838, 
mesteir conseiler 7480. EI, I: nygh 


fleygh 119, kynde heynde 426, yilde 
feilde 2956, is deys=is dais 3966, 
eighte knyght 3884, 6042, contre 

sygh 6440, wite disseyte 7704. KEI, 
UY: reyn abuyn=abide 2991. OI, ΑΙ 
see AI, OI. OI, 1: annoyed distryed 
129, syghe joye 6060, nigh anoye 6116, 
anoye dye 6568. UI, EK: kuyn=kine 
slen 760, quarter wildfuyr 1902, pruyde 
wede 2093, there afuyre 7549. UI, I: 
Tyre wildefuyre 3031. The conclusion 
seems to be that the writer occasionally 
pronounced a, ai, 6, et, 2, οἵ, wi in the 
same way =(ee). This must certainly 
indicate some great peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation, and it is sufficient to note 
its inconsistency with the results al- 


-ready obtained. No more ean be said 


than that some xvcentury scribes in 
some part of the country, did perhaps 
so pronounce. But I cannot think 
that these rhymes justify our supposing 
an invariable pronunciation of ai, θὲ, 02, 
ui in this manner by any speaker. 
There is another MS. Advocates’ Li- 
brary Jac. Y. 7, 27, supposed to have 
been written in the xv th century, from 
which Weber has printed his Sir 
Amadas (Ibid. vol. 3), which exhibits 
great peculiarities, of which we need 
only notice: reyr=rear 7, leyt=Jet 10, 
geyt=get 24, deytte=debt 37, feyr = 
fere 118, greyt = great 156, seyt=set 
218, deyd reyd=deed rede 236, speyke 
meyte = speak meet 284, etc., shewing a 
complete fusion of θὲ, e. The other pieces 
printed by Weber, and all the other 
old spelling which I have examined 
are free from such fusion. The above 
peculiarities are also absent in the 
second copy of Sir Amadas printed in; 
Ghost-thanks or the Grateful Unburied, 
a mythic tale in its oldest European 
form, Sir Amadace, a middle North 
English metrical Romance of the 
xu th century, reprinted from two 
texts with an introduction by George 
Stephens, Cheapinghaven (i.e. Copen- 
hagen),' 1860, which Mr. Payne has 
brought under my notice. With this 
explanation, therefore, I allow the text 
to stand unaltered, convinced that al- 
though a few words may have had both 
(ai, ee), and a few provincials may 
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anomaly is easily explained. The writer began in Norman French, 
meaning to mix up English with it, just as Norman French, 
English and Latin are intermixed in a haphazard manner in the 
Song of the Times, p. 251. In this way he wrote the two first 
lines, taking the arrangement in the MS., (which did not rhyme in 
the middle); but reverting to Norman French in his third line he 
threw off a middle rhyme to his first, and then for the sake of 
symmetry he made his fourth line have a middle rhyme to his 
second, thus producing, if we count the middle rhymes, the some- 
what singular arrangement: a6 cb ab cb. Naturally enough 
in adding the next four lines he adopted the more obvious ar- 
rangement: ab ab ab ab, for the words: cyre fire dire shire, 
all rhyme;' and the words: crey awey Tripolay wey,’ also 
rhymed to English ears at least, as (-ai). A question, however, 
arises whether the Norman French: crey, Tripolay, ended in (ai) 
as well as the English: awey, wey. Of the latter we can at 
present feel little doubt, of the former there may be considerable 
cause for hesitation. In modern French e?, at, are in most words 
called (zx), and the stanza we have been considering has been relied 
upon to establish that az, e¢ in English had the sound of (ee), on the 
presumption that: defere, faire, Engleterre, feire, were all intended 
to rhyme in (66 Ὑ6). If we take the arrangement of the lines in 
the MS. itself, there is no room at all for this assumption, because 
in fact we have only ten rude Alexandrines, rhyming thus: ὦ ὦ ὦ ὦ 
ὁ ὃ δ ὃ ce, at their ends, and occasionally, but not essentially, 
rhyming their middles. As, however, the other view is strongly 
insisted on, it is advisable, without further reference to an isolated 
song which can really establish nothing, to enter upon an examina- 
tion of the probable value of δὲ, a, in old Norman, a question so 
extensive and so beset with difficulties that it is impossible to 
discuss it fully.‘ 

The conclusions to which I have been led by an examination of 
all the rhymes in Wace’s Roman de Rou,’ and several other Norman 


(stre, dzzre). The rhyme was there- 
fore (-1i're) or (-2¢-re) in all, or the first 
in the French and the second in the 


have used (ee) for ed (ei, ai) in some 
words at a very early period precisely 
as Hart did in the xvrth century (p. 


122), the great majority of educated 
men, and all speakers of the Court 
dialect said (ei) or (ai) where οἷ, ai 
were written, down to the middle or 
end of the xvrth century, and believ- 
ing that the hypothesis of an original 
(ee) sound, followed by an (ai) pronun- 
ciation in the xvrth century as dis- 
tinctly laid down by Sir T. Smith (p. 
121), which again became (ee) in the 
xvui th, is untenable. 

1 Fire has a dative e; shire ags. scire 
an essential 6. The word shire is still 
pronounced (shiir) by many, supra p. 
275, note 3, Cyre, dire, were French 
(siire, diire) anglicized, perhaps to 


English. 

2 Mr. Wright prints way, Mr. Hal- 
kett transcribes wey. 

3 Rapp has adopted the pronuncia- 
tion (ee) for αὐ in old French, see 
infra, p. 509, note 1. 

4 See the previous remarks, p. 488. 


5 Le Roman de Rou et des Dues de 
Normandie, par Robert Wace, poéte 
normand du xu siécle, publié pour la 
premiére fois, d’aprés les manuscrits 
de France et Angleterre, avec des notes 
pour servir a ]’intelligence du texte, par 
Frédéric Pluquet, Rouen 1827, 8vo, 
2 vols., 16547 verses, 
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poems, are that e?, a, when written were always meant to indicate 
the diphthongs (ei, ai) or the dissyllables (e,i) and (a,i), but that 
they were occasionally employed, perhaps by a scribal error, for 
simple e (6). It also appears tolerably certain that in a small series 
of words both (ai) and (e) were pronounced at a very early period, 
and that in other cases, by the same sort of habit which at the 
present day leads an Englishman to terminate his (ee, 00) in (i,u), 
thus (661, oou), and which led him in the last century to palatalise 
k, φ into (kj, 51) before (2, 01),—habits which, it is important to 
observe, exist in full force at the present day in Icelandic, the living 
representative of the language spoken by the Norsemen before they 
acquired Normandy, and therefore probably indicating the tendency 
of the pronunciation these would adopt—the Normans introduced 
an unhistorical, but really pronounced (1) after ὁ, a, im many words ; 
so that this introduced 7 was not an idle orthographical ornament, but 
implied an actual alteration of sound. Whether the sounds (ei, ai) 
were kept as distinct as they now are in modern French consezl, 
travail, it would be difficult to determine, but they were certainly 
confused in writing, and it is probable that to English ears, which 
seem to have long confused the sounds, they sounded the same as 
the ordinary English (α1).} The existence of the sounds (ei, ai) in 
viel, ail and such words, seems indeed to imply a prior (ei, ai) pro- 
nunciation, because, as we have every reason to suppose that the 
palatisation of the 7 in (1j) and even (sh) or its entire absorption in 
(1), as (vjel, ai), is comparatively modern, and we know that 7 had 
the contrary tendency to labialisation after the same vowels e, ὦ in 
French, compare eux, aux, it seems probable that this palatisation 
was generated by a preceding (i) and did not conversely generate 
the (1). Supposing these conclusions were correct, an Englishman, 
at least, would rhyme: crey awey Tripolay wey, as we have 
supposed, in (-ai). The following is a brief statement of some of 
the grounds on which these conclusions rest. 

Both ai and δὲ occasionally represent divided vowels and not diph- 
thongs, in which case the French editors generally write ai, é2, but 
it is more convenient to use the ordinary signs ai, δὲ with Dr. 


1 Modern Englishmen readily hear 
all combinations which approach in 
sound to their (ai), as (01). Compare 
p. 123, note 4. Observe the common 
error (kuu‘doil) for (ku doei) coup a’ wil. 
See also the various Scotch sounds, p. 
290, which Englishmen usually find 
the greatest difficulty in distinguishing. 
When I was recently endeavouring to 
make a literary English friend appre- 
ciate the difference (ei, ai), I entirely 
failed, and he heard both sounds as 
(01). The Dutch! ez, 7 =(ei, 91) as I 
heard them (p. 295, note 1), are both 
heard as (01) by Englishmen, and as 
(ai) by Germans. The modern Ice- 
landic diphthongs corresponding to 


et, ai are written θὲ, @ and pro- 
nounced (eed, 881) with a distinct 
and lengthened primary, and an 
extremely abbreviated secondary ele- 
ment. Compare the effect of the similar 
sound (eei) of southern English long ὦ 
at Tenby, p. 272, note 3. Also observe 
the actual change of long a into (61) or 
(891), as (rein? dei) for rainy day, 
among the children of the uneducated 


classes in London, pointed out to me 


by school-teachers to whom it occa- 
sioned difficulty, see p. 294 and note 2. 
The change of (ee) into (ei) and thence 
(ai) is therefore not merely a priori 
likely from Norse habits, but actually 
corroborated by existing English uses. 


' 
: 
; 
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Delius.! These divisions occur even in words which in modern 
times have received the sound of (ee) or (HE), as well as in such 
words as: poiz fu ocis en traison 61,2 et en France mainte envaie 
135, guerpi ont toz li plem pais 529, where the separation still 
remains in: trahison, envahir, pays, and the pronunciation has 
altered in the last word only. 
Aider in the Norman war-cry is always aie ; 
Franceiz crient: Monjoe. e Normanz: Dex® aie. 4665 

The complete: aider, occasionally occurs, and this divided form 
seems etymologically more ancient than the diphthongal: aider, 
which is however more common.‘ It is worthy of remark that the 
diphthongal pronunciation (81,167) remained well into the xvrth 
century, as it is classed with: aymant, hair, as having both vowels 
pronounced by Meigret (supra p. 118), and Ramus, 1562, classes: 


paiant gaiant aidant (Livet, p. 205). The older pronunciation of 
this one word, therefore does not admit of doubt. 

Par false e par feinte haine 

Fu faite ceste desaisine. 15670 

This word: haine, is now pronounced (een), Féline writes (en), 

but: hair is (a,iir) not (eer, air), haissable (a,isabl’). The verb is 
now very variable: je hais, tu hais, il hait; nous haissons, vous 
haissez, ils haissent. The old French: hadir, cited by Diez, seems 
to imply the greater antiquity of the divided vowels. 


1 Maistre Wace’s St. Nicholas. Ein 
altfranzosisches Gedicht des zwélften 
Jahrhunderts aus Oxforder Hand- 
schriften, herausgegeben von Dr. Nico- 
laus Delius, Bonn, 1850, 8vo. pp. 96. 
“Eben so unentbehrlich erscheinen 
die Trennungspunkte iiber zwei Voka- 
len, die sonst, zur Beeintrichtigung des 
Verses, fiir einen Diphthong gelesen 
wiirden, z. B. ei, οἱ, u. s. w. Die 
Methode franzosischer ditoren im 
ersteren Falle ¢u, blescéure τι. 5. W. ZU 
schreiben, ist schwerlich zu rechtfer- 
tigen, da ein so betontes ¢ wohl kaum 
von dem folgenden Vokal verschluckt 
worden wire, wie das in der neuern 
Sprache doch geschehen ist ; ew, blessure 
τι. 5. Ww.’ Preface, p.xi. Dr. Delius’s 
reason may admit of dispute. The 
proper method is, of course, to follow 
the manuscript, and leave the rest to 
the reader, but in the present case I 
shall use ai, ei, as the object is to point 
out such cases to the eye. 

2 The simple figure refers to the 
verse in the Roman de Rou. The let- 
ters B, E, refer to Benoit (supra p. 438, 
note 2,) and Eustache (Roman d’Eus- 
tache le Moine, edited by F. Michel, 
Lond. 1834, 8vo). 

8 On this extraordinary form Dex 
for Deus, Dr. Rapp remarks (Phys. d. 


Spr. ii, 86) that the black letter v, x of 
the middle ages only differed by a small 
tail affixed to the latter, and this he 
supposes induced the scribes to abbre- 
viate the frequent termination ws, ua, 
that is, vs, vv, as they should have been 
written, into z, which meant v with a 
subscribed a, and also led them to write 
x for v. Modern editors, he complains, 
have overlooked this, and hence written 
this pseudo x for v, in characters where 
the resemblance of form has altogether 
disappeared. So that now we find 
generally at one time ais, els, fils, at 
another az, ex, fiz, and even where 
there was no s, at one time diu, at 
another diex, or dieu, which are, Dr. 
Rapp thinks, entirely due to errors of 
writing or reading. Hence we must 
always determine in the printed copies 
whether x stands for 8, wu, or us. To 
this abbreviation Dr. Rapp also attri- 
butes the German proverb, to make 
one an « for a uw, “einem ein X fiir 
ein U machen,” that is, substitute the 
false for the true, which he thinks is a 
proof that the custom was objected to 
even in the middle ages. 

4 It. aita, Pr. ahia, O. Fr. aide aie, 
Fr. aide, Eng. aid, It. aitare, Pr. aidar, 
Fr. aider. Donkin’s Diez’s Rom. 
Dic. sub auto. 
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Mult veissiez .... 

Homes a terre jambeter, 

ἘΣ chevals resnes trainer. 6737-44 
The modern French is (treene). The divided vowels again appear 
to be more ancient.! 

Ausi cum glaive ist de gayne 

U cum lion prent sa rabine. B. vol. i. p. 16. 
Here again the modern French is (geen), but the divided vowels are 
more ancient.” For ¢i. 

Emme sa fille fu reine 

A lie fu Engleterre encline. 6548 
The modern French is (reen), but the g extruded from regina shews 
the divided vowels to be the more ancient, and they were more 
common in this word in old Norman. Even the form: roine is 
found in Wace’s Brut. 


Grant partie sor la marine 
Malgre sa feme la roine v. 43. 
Compare also 
Tu meisme, dist Rou, as fet ton jugement. 2029 


The following examples are curious: 


Sire, dist un Visconte, jo vos dirai ja veir, 
Cele vile n’est pas legiere a asseir 
Par l’ewe e par li pont povez sovent veir 


Chevaliers e serjanz cha dedenz recheveir. 4196 
Turna sei pur li cors veir: 

Gis tei, dist il, ne te moveir. 5462 
En la boisiere volt veir, 

Ne sai s’il out de rien espeir. 5688 


Here we see a divided: veir, rhyming with an undivided: -eir. 
Now the hypothesis that 2 was in such a case pronounced as 617", 
seems contrary to all possibility or probability. But this might 
be simulated by the prefixing of an 6, thus making the ordinary: 
veir into: véeir, so that in this case we should not so much have 
a divided 6, as an omitted e. This notion is partly sustained by 
comparing 
A plusors des Baronz a monstre son cunseil ; 


Si len tindrent trestuit a bon et a 7611. 3314 
Ki 11 donouent tel cunseil 
Ne li unt pas este féed/. 8483 


where the same word fel, L. fidelis, rnyming with the same word 
cunseil is at one time spelt feed and at another feel, which I have 
interpreted by a dizresis. This may however have been only a 
scribal accident. Still this insertion of e¢ is similar to the familiar 
use of w or et as the metre seems to require. This explanation 
hardly applies to 

Normendie prendront e tendront soubs lor peiz 

E se voudrent la France partiront entr’ eiz, 8699 

1 It. traino, Sp. tragin, Pr. trahi, Fr. 2 It. guaina, Fr. gaine, O. Fr. gaine, 

ἘΝ. train (Ὁ. Fr. train), from trahere; Rou. waine, W. gwain a sheath; from 
vb. It. trainare, Pr.trahinar, Fr. trainer. vagina. Milanese has guadinna, Vene- 
The suffix ino is not added to verbs, so tian guazina, Donkin’s Diez. 
the Ital. and Sp. forms may have been 


borrowed from the Pr. Fr. trahim traim. 
Donkin’s Diez. 
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and it seems more natural to suppose that (6,1) and (61) were found 
sufficient rhymes, when a trouvére was hard pressed. But what- 
ever explanation is adopted, we must remember that whereas veir 
is generally a monosyllable, it is made a dissyllable in these places 
for the exigencies of the metre, which could hardly have been done 
unless it contained within itself the elements of resolvability, by 
containing two vowel sounds usually diphthongizing. This reminds 
us of the division of werne, mayn into ueine, mayn for the exigencies 
of the music only, and even against the metre, in the Prisoner’s 
Prayer, p. 432, line 7, and p. 483, line 6, of the music, which cer- 
tainly could not have been attempted if both vowels had not been 
sounded. See also the apparent division of the diphthong in 
Chaucer, supra p. 264, and Havelok, infra p. 476. The double 
orthography: esmaier, esmaai, the last of which rhymes with az, in: 

Guert, dist Heraut, ne t? esmaier, 

Dex nos pot bien, s’il volt, aidier. 13015 

Guert, dist il, nos anemiz creissent ; 

Chevaliers vienent et espeissent, 

Mult part en vient, grant poor ai ; 

Unkes maiz tant ne m’ esmaai, 13027 
is scarcely comprehensible on the supposition that a was not clearly 
pronounced. 

These quotations seem to establish the existence of δ, αἱ as diph- 
thongs, and as divided vowels with the pronunciations (ei, ai) and 
(6,1, a,1) and the confusion of 67, αἱ when a was an undoubted diph- 
thong as in ader, compare sentreeident = s’entr’aident, in the Nor- 
man version of the Proclamation of Henry III, p. 502, 1. 2. 
The question then becomes whether this pronunciation was uni- 
versal,or whether ¢, αὐ were not occasionally pronounced (ee) as 
at present. 

Now in the first place we must not lose sight of the fact that 
several words were spelled indifferently with e or av. 

Odes n’en volt pur li rien fere, 


Orguil respundi e cuntrere. 6612 
Cil n’en osa plus nient fere 

Dez ke li Dus le rova tere. 7057 
Ki a sun cuer vunt a cuntraire 

Maiz n’en pot il a cel tems faire. 8433 


E de la grant destrucion 
Ke paen a Dol orent fet: 


51] en France venir les Jatt. 6946 
Se il nel fet, a nul jur mais 

N’ara trieves de li ne pais. 8453 
Mez par li bons clers ki 1’ escristrent. 37 
Ne mez tant com ]’en vait disant. 59 
Sul Deus est sachanz e mestre 

D’Occean fist eissir 6 naistre B. vol. i. p. 5 


Compare: estre maistre ib. p. 10. If we examine old French, 
as distinct from Norman, we shall find the interchange of az, e con- 
stant. It is almost impossible to open Roquefort’s Dictionnaire at 
hazard without finding examples. But at this early period, xmth 
or xuith century, I have not yet seen the confusion in many words. 
In the Roman de Rou, the only final words in -ere for -acre which 
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I have noticed are: fere, tere, contrere, and these, so far as I have 
observed, do not rhyme with words that are not also spelled with 
ai. Such words would, therefore, be probably words of double 
sounds, and if we met a rhyme lke: faire cuntrere, we should 
naturally suppose that the scribe had mistaken in spellmg one of 
the words. Thus, in the lines just cited, for: fet lait, read fait 
lait. This is precisely similar to the double forms in Chaucer: 
dye deye, ye eye, etc. (supra p. 284-6.) That the change had taken 
place in a large number of words in the x1v th century we see by 
such English words as: ese, pees, cler — aise, paix, clair, mm 
Chaucer, but the double form: ese eyse, shew that the tradition 
at least, of the old diphthongal form was not lost in England (p. 265). 
In this examination it would be necessary for certainty to revert to 
original manuscripts of a known date, for at a late period scribes 
must necessarily have confused spellings which had come to be 
identical in signification. 

The Normans, if they carried with them Norse traditions, as in- 
terpreted by modern Icelandic,’ into the French pronunciation, 
must have had a tendency to palatisation; they must have been 
fond, that is, of prefixing or subjoining 7 to any other vowel, either 
always or occasionally. This is fully borne out in the Roman de 
Rou. Thus, for preceding 7: triege 1362, trieves 1320, legiere 
1323, aidier 13016, chierte 1571, cunquiere 4677, similarly matiere, 
baniere, chief; mangie, eslaissie, E. p. 4, the practice bemg common. 
For a succeeding 7 we have the frequent termination -aige co-exist- 
ing with -age, as langage usaige 5217, messaige passaige 10790, 
rivaiges damaiges? 127, and: {αὖ = tout, tous 1074, trestuit = 
trés tous 1076, where the change is made to rhyme with: s’enfuit, 
muit, deduit, but all the forms: tuit, tut, tot, are found. Now to 
this Norman tendency I attribute the addition of an 7 to a pure ὁ, 
as in dei= dé 3770, creimon 14966, compare cremuz 15049, and such 
common forms as: 561 mei tei dei mescrei lei porkei 2021-8, meiz 
3636, which are all alterations of a Latin e in the direction of pala- 
talisation, whereas the French forms: soi moi toi etc. = (sue mue 
tue) etc. are in the opposite direction of labialisation.*? Compare 
also: vezins 186, with: veizin 2292, which seem to show how 
Latin ὁ passed through Norman 6 before it became Norman e, as a 
palatalisation of the e. From insufficient research I have not met 
with -te? for -te, answering to the Latin -¢as, but Mr. Payne says he 
has found in Lymage del Monde, Harl. MS. 4338, dated 1246, all 
the forms: pouretei humilitei ueritei, vanitei, vanite, and similar 


1 See an account of Icelandic, infra 
ὁ 4, No. 2. See also supra p. 454. 

2 In addition to the observations at 
the close of the note on p. 120, M. 
lV’ abbé Delalonde, (p. 438, n. 3), says: 
‘La pronunciation rivaige, etc., n’ existe 
pas dans la Seine-Inférieure, sauf a 
St. Valery-en-Caux, ot l’on pourrait 
trouver quelque chose d’analogue: on 
dirait plutot a St. Valery rivége: mais 


il faut noter que l’accent Valeriguais 
différe sensiblement de l’accent cau- 
chais; ἃ St. Valery on ferme les 
lettres: ὦ devient ¢, et é devient ¢. 
Je n’ai jamais entendu dire rivaige.” 

3 See supra p. 131, note, col. 1; p. 
138, note, col. 1; and p. 187. A lady 
informs me that (sue, mue, tue,) etc., 
were the received pronunciations, when 
she was in French Canada, 
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varieties in the past participle. I am inclined to class these forms 
with the others as Norman palatalisations, but of less frequent 
occurrence than those with which we are so familiar, and confined 
to particular writers and localities. 

This discussion is necessarily left in a very incomplete form, and 
it is evident that lengthy researches would be necessary to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. Nevertheless, it seems to me, that a high 
degree of probability has been attained for the theory that when the 
scribe wrote ¢, ai he meant (ei, ai), or (eei, aai).'_ The true English 
diphthongs were derived from the Saxon, eg, ag, @g, and passed 
through (esh, ash, zsh) most probably, to become finally fused into 
(ai). They do not in any respect depend upon the Norman, and 
hence, from the rhyming of: awey wey, both from ags. weg, and 
hence both necessarily (wai), with the Norman: crei Tripolay, in 
the passage which has led to this discussion, (supra p. 449), we 
should conclude that the Anglo-Normans said (-ai) rather than allow 
the unproved theory that the Anglo-Normans of the xm th century 
called: crei Tripolay (kree Tripolee), to establish by a single ex- 
ample the English pronunciation of: awey wey, as (awee- wee), in 
contradiction to the evidence that the diphthongal (awai’ wai) were 
recognised by Dr. Gill as late as 1621, and still exist dialectically. 
Such a conclusion would be similar to the theory which, starting 
from modern use, makes old English long 7 = (01), finds the same 
sound in Anglosaxon, and even imagines that the old Norman was 
pronounced so in England, so that the rhymes: cyre fire dire shire 
of our song (p. 449) should be: (soir foir doir shoir), an hypothesis 
which our examination of long 7 in the xrv th century (pp. 270-297) 


must render extremely improbable.’ 


1 Mr. Joseph Payne, as a conse- 
quence of his researches on Norman 
orthography, etc. (supra p. 438, note 
1), dissents from the conclusions in the 
text respecting the Norman value of 
ev, at, which he believes to have always 
had the sound (ee), and he considers 
that the French rhymes cited supra p. 
264 would tend to prove that Chaucer 
also pronounced his 6, ai as (ee). So 
far as I understood, he considers that 
et, at had the same sound (ee) from 
the earliest times in England, but 
that ai, οἱ had the sound (ai) in the 
English of the xvrth century, as 
well as that of (ee) which Hart accepts 
as the only sound, supra p. 122. The 
reader is referred to pp. 118-124, 
p- 238, pp. 263-266, to the rhyme ay, 
mei=English aye, Latin mei, p. 447, 
and to the use of azz, ezz in Orrmin, 
infra p. 489, as well as to the preceding 
investigation, for the reasons which lead 
me to the conclusion that ¢7, ai were (el, 
ai), or simply (ai) from the earliest times 
to the end of the xv1 th century, allow- 


ing the northern habit of (ee) to have 
co-existed from, at least, the beginning 
of the xvi th century in Scotland, supra 
p- 410, note 3, and perhaps at a still 
earlier period in some districts of Eng- 
land, probably north-midland, supra p. 
452, note, col. 2, although even there it 
is unlikely that the forms (ei, ai) had 
invariably the sound of (ee). See also 
infra Ὁ. 473, note 1. I much regret 
that owing to Mr. Payne’s researches 
not being yet (April, 1869) in type, 
I am unable to examine the proofs 
which he has adduced, but no one can 
hereafter properly appreciate the evi- 
dence on which a decision has to be 
taken, without thoroughly examining 
what he has so carefully and con- 
scientiously adduced. 

2 Nevertheless as M. Le Héricher 
has advanced an opinion that the pro- 
nunciation ai (ai) for long ¢ was by no 
means unknown to the old Norman 
language, and has stated that it is even 
known in the modern Norman dialect, 
it is necessary to consider what he has 
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Our knowledge of English pronunciation in the xm th and xrv th 
centuries, is now so much more certain than any knowledge which 


advanced. The following are the words 
of his assertion, Histoire et Glossaire 
du Normand de I!’ Anglais, οἷο. i. 27, 
“On retrouve en Normandie I I 
ouvert des Anglais, c’est-d-dire Ai. 
Dans la Hague on dit: “Il est en 

raison ;’’ c’est-a-dire prison, ‘‘il est 
δ c’est-a-dire 1011. Ce son d’ail- 
eurs n’était pas étranger au vieux 
normand, comme le prouve ce vers de 
Wace: 

Eve est isle, Zornée (thorn) est es- 

paine (épine) 

Soit rain, soit arbre, soit raine. 
Les paysans de Moliére, c’est-a-dire de 
Ile-de-France, prononcent quelquefois 
ainsi; voyez dans l’acte 11 de Dom 
Juan: ‘Chagraine, Chopaine.’ Mais 
les exemples sont assez nombreux en 
vieux normand ; outre celui de Wace 
nous pouvous en citer un de Beneois : 

Noise, meslée n’ataine, 

Gardez que chascun en devine. 
Nous pouvons encore en citer un mo- 
derne, tiré d’une chanson patoise, sur 
le nom propre Edeline : 

Vous y v'la done, monsieur Edlaine. 

(Condoléance hagwaise, par Edeline.) 
Le paysan bas-normand rentre dans 
la prononciation anglaise de 1’Y final, 
par exemple 170 sanctify, lorsqw il 
dit ‘Tu betifaies,’” tu dis ou fais 
des bétises; et il prononce Envaie, 
-envie, comme |’ Anglais prononce Vie, 
apocope du mot normand. Du reste, 
c’est aussi la prononciation de Picardie, 
ou le mot ‘ Arnould daine”’ est devenu 
célébre. Le normand a traduit en δὲ 
VI du latin, que le frangais a traduit 
en ot: Deit (digitus), Freed (frigidus), 
Peil (pilus), Neir (niger), Peds (pisus), 
Sei (sitis). C’est ainsi que la forme 
primitive Franceis, Angleis, Daneis re- 
présente Franci, Angli, Dani.” We 
have seen the uncritical manner in 
which this author cites Palsgrave, 
supra p. 120, note, making him assert 
that in the French of his time A was 
pronounced as the modern French a, az, 
whereas Palsgrave gives a as the gene- 
ral sound, and ai not ai, that is (ai) 
not (EE), as a sound of ὦ in a very 
limited class of words. I therefore 
considered it necessary to check the 
assertions in the above quotation as 
well as I could. My friend Mr. W. 
Babington, being resident at Havre 


when this passage came under my con- 
sideration, obligingly made inquiries 
for me of the vicars of Notre Dame at 
Havre, Messrs. Herval and Le Due, 
and of Norman gentlemen from the 
different departments of Seine In- 
férieure, Calvados, Orne and Eure, but 
could find no trace of this pronuncia- 
tion of long 7 as ai (ai). M. Vl abbé 
Delalonde (supra, p. 438 n. 3) whom I 
also consulted on this point, writes to 
me: “Jchangé en ai est tout a fait 
étranger a notre contrée.”’ But re- 
specting ‘‘Arnould daine,” he says: 
“Le célébre proverbe est totalement 
inconnu chez nous; il signifie bien: 
Arnould dine,.... quant a la ma- 
niére de prononcer le mot diner, je le 
représenterais plutdt ainsi: deinner, et 
cette prononciation est fort répandue 
parmi les paysans.” This probably 
means (deEne). As, however, none of 
these inquiries had extended to the 
precise district pointed out by M. Le 
Héricher as that in which ai was said 
for long ὁ, viz. la Hague, the penin- 
sula containing Cherbourg, I wrote to 
M. Totain, the curé of Beaumont, the 
nearest town to Cape de la Hague, and 
he has favoured me with the following 
reply: ‘‘Etranger au pays de la Hague 
que je nhabite que depuis quelques 
années, je ne suis pas autant au courant 
que beaucoup d’autres de la prononcia- 
tion des habitans. J’ai cependant in- 
terrogé quelques personnes de la localité 
que j’habite, et elles m’ont affirmé que, 
dans le canton de Beaumont, nulle 
part on ne dit: praison pour prison, ni 
jolai pour joli; ni: tu bétifaies pour 
bétifies. On dit: il est parti en pri- 
son; il est j6li—tu dis ou tu fais des 
bétises. On ne dit pas non plus envaie 
pour envie.”” In a subsequent com- 
munication, M. Totain says: ‘Mon 
Maire, M. Le Taillis, Docteur médecin, 
originaire de Montebourg,”’ a small 
town fifteen miles 8.8.E. of Cherbourg 
on the same peninsula, “m’a affirmé 
que la prononciation: il est jolai, il 
est en praison, tu bétifais, qui n’est 
pas usité dans la Hague, lest trés 
généralement parmi les habitants de 
Montebourg et des environs.’ (supra 
p. 297, note.) After this examination 
we may feel certain that the pronun- 
ciation of long ὁ as (ai) adduced by M. 
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we possess of the old Norman pronunciation, that, as it is in general 
derived from independent sources, we are rather justified in revers- 
ing the process of investigation and using rhymes of English and 


Le Héricher is a remarkably circum- 
seribed local pronunciation of no his- 
torical value, although it has the pho- 
netic importance of shewing that the 
change of (ii) to (ai) is not confined 
to England, Germany, and Holland, 
but has an analogue, confined indeed 
to a very small district, but still ex- 
istent in Normandy. We proceed then 
at once to what bears more directly on 
our present investigation, an examina- 
tion of the evidence on which he attri- 
butes this pronunciation to the old 
Norman of the x11 th century. M. Le 
Héricher does not give the reference 
to Wace and it was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that I discovered 
the passage he apparently meant to 
cite in Roman de Kou, vol. 11, p. 105, 
v. 10659. Wace is explaining the 
meaning of the English word Zonee as 
he writes it, that 1s, Thorney, Thorn 
island, on which Westminster Abbey 
was built, and says—not what M. Le 
Héricher has written, but— 
Ee est isle, zon est espine, 
Seit rainz, seit arbre, seit racine. 

All trace of an ai= (ai) sound here dis- 
appears. The next passage cited from 
Beneois (Benoit?) again without any 
reference, I have been unable to verity, 
but supposing that it is correctly cited 
—a very hazardous supposition, after 
the above misquotation—the metre re- 
quires the separation of the syllables 
a-ta-i-ne, and the rhyme becomes re- 
gular. Roquefort gives the verb under 
the forms: atainer, ataigner, atayner, 
athir, atiner=nwire, referring to the 
low Breton atayva, and the substantive 
in the forms: atahin, ataine, atainement, 
atayne, atenes, athaine, athine, atie, 
atine, attaine, attine =haine. The word 
was evidently pronounced in a variety 
of ways, and it is not an example which 
establishes anything. From M. Le 
Héricher’s assertion with which he in- 
troduces this instanee, that there are 
“numerous” examples of the rhyming 
of ai with ὁ in old Norman, it would 
seem that he had confused the diph- 
thong (ai) with the divided vowels (a, 
i), and that when, as is quite right, 
proper, and consistent, (8,1) rhymes 
with (i), he concluded that (ai) rhymes 


with (i), which is perfectly different. 
Certainly no one who can confuse the 
two cases, is competent to make use of 
rhymes to determine pronunciation. 
We may therefore dismiss M. Le Héri- 
cher’s assertion that the pronunciation 
ai (ai) for long 7 was not unknown to 
the old Normand, as perfectly destitute 
of foundation, neither of his examples 
bearing in the least upon it, and both 
discrediting his method of research. 
My own examination of all the rhymes 
in Wace’s Roman de Rou has not pro- 
duced a single instance of this mon- 
strosity. In the modern example from 
La Hague, as the author writes Edlaine 
and not Ldlaine, this does not seem to 
be a case in point, but appears to refer 
to some other dialectic tendency similar 
to that cited by M. Delalonde of detnner 
for diner. I have not been able to see 
or hear of a copy of the poem Condo- 
léance Haguaise cited by M. Le Héri- 
cher. Respecting the two words cited 
from Don Juan, we must remember that 
Mohiére lived in the xvith century, 
hence his az, not ai, should mean 
(ee). There are many curious spellings 
in Le Festin de Pierre, Act 2, sc. 1, as at 
for οἱ and conversely, ar for er, ὃ for 
u, but perhaps no cases of αὐ for 7 except 
those cited: “‘Igha que tu me cha- 
graines Vesprit, franchement.” ‘Je 
m’en vais boire chopaine pour me re- 
bouter taut soit peu de la fatigue que 
jie eue.”” The esprit, fategue shew 
that there was no general change. M. 
Totain says in reference to words in 
-ine, aS ‘‘poitrine, chagrine, vermine, 
chopine, etc., nos paysans les pronon- 
cent généralement comme s’il y avait: 
éne ou aine. Ainsi ils disent; Viens 
bére une chopéne ou une chopaine, 
ce’est-a-dire ; Viens boire une chopine.”’ 
This confirms the above view of Edlaine. 
After this examination it would be un- 
safe to build upon M. Le Héricher’s ac- 
count of Norman pronunciation, which 
begins with an assertion very far from 
being borne out by his subsequent re- 
marks, even supposing them correct: 
“Quand la prononciation normande 
n’existera plus, on pourra la retrouver 
presque tout entiére, dans la prononcia- 
tion anglaise.”’—Credat Judeus ! 


——— στῶν 


on ities 


—— 


-α.-. 
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Norman to elicit the English pronunciation of Norman. Of course 
it is necessary to be sure that apparent rhymes are meant to be 
such, and to exclude assonances when consonants are to be deter- 
mined, and not to deduce anything from single instances, which 
may be only scribal errors. For example the passage last cited 
(p. 449) could not be used to deduce the pronunciation of any of the 
Norman words, except: tere, sarmoun, which certainly rhyme with: 
were, adoun, in the last stanza, and which must therefore have been 
called (tee’re, sarmuun*), an important conclusion as respects the 
last word, as it excludes the idea of the English having heard any 
approach to the modern French nasality in the last word. It is 
evident that in the former part of the stanza the Norman words 
may rhyme with Norman and the English with English throughout, 
as shewn by the italics for the Norman in: defere sovent, faire 
shent, Engletere gent, faire parlement; cyre crey, fire awey, dire 
Tripolay, shire wey, and hence no information would result. The 
construction of ballads is so loose that we have really no right to 
assume anything else, if we take the middle rhymes into account. 
- The following lines are curious (Pol. Songs, p. 49, from Harl. 

MS. 978, undoubtedly of the xm th century, supra p. 420, n. 1). 

Competenter per Robert, robbur! designatur : 

Et per Riehard riche hard congrue notatur ; 

Gilebert non sine re gilur appellatur ; 

Gefrez, si rem tangimus, in jo frat commutatur. 

The consonants must here not be pressed too hard, and we cannot 
be certain that Robert was pronounced Rober as at present. The 
Gilebert, gilur = Gilbert guiler, shew the identity of Norman and 
English 7 long, guaranteed as (7, 11) by the present and perhaps 
ancient short vowel in the first syllable of Gilbert; and Gefrez, 70 
frat = je ferai, is useful in assigning the pronunciation of Geoffrey 
as (Dzhef-rai:). But (Dzhef-ree-) must have also been in use, see 
p. 498. There is scarcely anything else which is useful in the 
Pol. Songs, but the following may be noted, the French words 
being italicised as before: pas was p. 189, Dé be p. 191, Boloyne 
moyne assoygne loyne Coloyne Sesoyne p. 191, Dée contree p. 216, 
eglise wise Ὁ. 251, and the Latin: custod: mody p. 251. 

There are three poems from Univ. Camb. MS. Gg. 4, 27, in which 
many French rhymes occur.? This MS., from which also the Chaucer 
Society are printing the Canterbury Tales, is supposed to belong to 
the first half of the xvth century, but evidently cannot belong to a 
Southern locality on account of its treatment of the final 6.3 Although 


1 In the spelling vobdur, gilur the u 
stands for e as usual; the English 
reader should not think of such a sound 
as (9) or (1). 


2 These were printed 11 July 1864 
for private circulation by Rev. H. 
Bradshaw, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for the copies from which I 
quote. 


3 See an interesting account of this 
MS. and its numerous peculiarities, 
prefixed to the Chaucer Society’s re- 
print. It may be compared with 
Audelay (supra p. 450, note 2), in the 
interchange of o with a, ὁ, wu, the use of 
ony for any, the frequent use of 6 for ὁ, 
the neglect of final e, and in many 
other points, so that its authority on 
questions of Southern pronunciation is 
very slight. 


: 
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these rhymes do not properly belong to the period of this chapter, 
this seems the most appropriate place for their consideration. The 
first stanzas of the poems are as follows: 

I. Dz Amico ap AmIcamM. 


1. <A celuy qui pluys eyme en Mounde 
Of alle tho that I haue founde 
Carissima 
Salu; od treye amour 
With grace ioye and alle honour 
Dulcissima 
2. Sache; bien pleysant et beele 
That I am ry3t in good heele 
Laus cristo 
Et moun amour done vous ay 
And also thynowene ny3t and day 
In cisto 


II. Resroncio 


1. A soun treschere et special 
Fer and ner and oueral 
In mundo 
Que soy ou salt; et gre 
With mouth word and herte fre 
Tocundo 
2. Ieo vous san; debat 
That 3e wolde of myn stat 
Audire 
Sertefyes a vous ieo say 
I wil In tyme whan I may 
Venyre 


III. [Tue Sones or rue Birps} 


1. In may whan euery herte is ly3t 
And flourys frosschely sprede and sprynge 
And Phebus with hise bemys bry;te 
Was in the bole so cler schynynge 
That sesyn in a morwenynge 
Myn sor for syghte to don socour 
With inne a wode was myn walkynge 
Pur moy ouhter hors de dolour 
2. And in an erber sote and grene..... 
That benchede was with clourys newe . 
A doun I sat me to bemene 
For verray seyk ful pale of hewe 
And say be syde aturtil trewe 
For leue gan syngyn of hire fere 
In frensch ho so the roundele knewe 
Amour me fait souent pensere. 


The following arrangement of these rhymes will shew their 
bearing. The French words are in Italics, the references to the 
number of the poem, as above, and the line, explanations in 
brackets : 


A. debat sendbat [s’en bat] iii 22, debat δ. 16 [ἰ6, broad] mei 52, Je the ii 28— 
stat ii 7—special oueral ii 1—adlas pete [pité] me ii 40, verite the 1. 23, 
was ii 31—toward gard [garde] 1 70 charite be 1 67, volunte the [ thee] 1 37, 

AI. ay [ai] day i 10, serray [serai] 11 46—gre [gré] fre πο 11 4, ἐγθ- 
day ii 18, say [sais] may 11 10 same [trés aime] be 1 55, tresame the 
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[thee] i 13, done [donné] the i 61, 
en presone [emprisonné] sle [slay, as 
often in Chaucer] i 34—fere [com- 
panion ] pensere [penser ] iii 14, manere 
were il 34, chere pere [peer] i 43, 
et pur ceo 160 vous creser ἢ] daunger 
i 28,—/eal [loyal] fel ΤᾺΝ 1 16, beele 
[belle] heele [health] i 7. 

EI. weye soye [sois] ili 46, espeye 
[épée, should be espie, the e was a 
subsequent insertion] deye [should 
be dye as often in Chaucer, p. 284] 
i 22 

EU. rewe adewe iii 94, crew deceu 111 54 

I. vye [vie] curteysye 11 49, pry [prie] 
curteysy [should be cwrteysye as in 
the last case] 1 64, ermony [should 
be harmonye] oublye 111 30, maladye 
sikyrlye [should be sikyrly, but 
then the rhyme is faulty in a 
northern or late xv th century man- 
ner] ii 16, ceo vous pry [for prye] 
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stedefastly [another faulty northern 

or xv th century rhyme] ii 52— 

fere [=fyr = fire for this rhyme, 

see p. 272] aymyer iii 38, quoer 

“peg fyr [evidently taken as (keer, 

eer), see last case} 40, entyre de- 
parter [compare the last case but 

one] iii 118—dy; [dis] pris i 31— 

tryst iene ny3t [mght, see re- 

marks below] i 19. 

O. a cestys ay maunde de vous ore [ΟΥ̓ Ὁ] 
more 11 43, note rote i 46, sort mort 
ili 62. 

OU. verteuous toyous [joyeux] iii 86, 
amour flour 11 22, amour honour i 4, 
socour dolour {douleur] 111 6. 

Nasats.—penaunce languissaunce iii 
70—dolent schent ii 19, entendement 
entent 158, greuousement schent ii 
37 —seyn [sain] serteyn i 49 — 
—#mounde [monde] founde i 1. 


So far as these rhymes establish anything they go to confirm our 


former conclusions in every respect, and to shew an absence of 
nasality in the English pronunciation of French in the xv th century, 
as we shall find again in the xvr th, Chap. VIII, § 3. The rhyme: 
tryst ny3t, is very remarkable. It cannot be supposed either that 
3 was in such a position as my3t ever pronounced as 8, although we 
find dy3 — dis 1 31 in the French; nor on the other hand can we 
suppose that s was omitted in ¢rys¢ and 3 in ny3t, producing the 
rhyme: (triit, niit,) because s is still pronounced in this French 
word. Hence we are compelled to assume an assonance (trist, 
nikht), which a clumsy poet found quite near enough to satisfy his 
ear. Mr. Lumby however entertains a different opinion. In his 
edition of King Horn, infra p. 480, n. 1, from this same Cambridge 
MS. Gg. 4, 27, 2, he observes on the forms, mifte — miste 10, 
dofter = do3ter 249, rhyming with po3te, and rift = rijt in 
line 668 of F/or73 in the same MS., which line also contains no3t, 
with3 and not f: ‘This interchange,” he says, ‘‘ occurs so often in 
early MSS. that it is a conclusive proof of a similarity in sound be- 
tween the letters,” and adds that ‘‘in several copies of Piers Plow- 
man sowre occurs for 30wre,’’' and refers to Rel. Ant. i, 48, for a poem 
where this substitution occurs throughout. This poem, The Five Joys 
of the Virgin, is from Trin. Coll. MS. B 14, 39,? which Mr. T. Wright 


1 Mr. Skeat knows only of one copy, 
MS. Cotton Vesp. B. xv1, where there 
are several, but not many, examples, 
and the spelling is altogether singular. 

2 Some account of this MS. is given 
in Mr. Albert Way’s Preface to the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, Ὁ. 1xxii, 
under the heading ‘‘ Femina.’ This 
MS., I am informed by Mr. Aldis 
Wright, the librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, disappeared from that library 


between 1853 and 1859, and as no one 
had taken it out on bond in that inter- 
val, it must have been appropriated. 
There are notices of it in Hickes, The- 
saurus 1, 144, 154, and its disappearance 
is a serious loss to Early English phi- 
lology. The poem of the Five Joys 
is reprinted in Golbeck and Matz- 
ner’s Sprachproben p. 51, but these 
editors have taken the liberty of replac- 
ing -f{t by -ht throughout. 
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assigns to the first half of the xmrth century, a conclusion at 
variance with the orthography thou which is invariable and occurs 
frequently, and wid-oute. The only other test word is ure, which 
has the x1 th century form, so that the close of the xm th century 
is the time indicated, as for Havelok. The words containing f for 
in this poem are: brift mift, lifte rifte, mifte, drift rift, mifte 
brifte, brift. This same poem contains some other curious ortho- 
graphies as: suc [such], 508], sculde, scene. It omits the guttural 
altogether in: broutest [broughtest], slo [slew]. It apparently 
confuses » with } in 
The thridde dai he ros to live ; 
Levedi, ofte were thou blive [blipe Ὁ] ! 
Ac never so thou were tho. 
Levedi, for then ilke sive [sipe f 
That tou were of thi sone blive [blipe Ὁ] 
Al mi sunnes thou do me fro! 

In the last stanza we have: beue newe, printed, meaning ap-~ 
parently : bene newe, which would be an assonance, and is the 
reading adopted by Matzner. 

\ Levedi, tuet thou me mi bene 
For the joie that ever is newe, 
Thou let me never be furlorn. 

These peculiarities render this text not particularly useful for our 
purpose, and inasmuch’as 3 was used for both s and 5, some inac- 
curate scribes may have considered that {, which was also certainly 
(z) at times, might be used for 5. The only passage I have yet met 
in which 3 standing for 5 has apparently the sound (s), is this very 
suspicious couplet of a poem full of bad spelling (i 19, supra p.463) : 

Jeo suy pour toy dolant et tryst 
Ther me peynyst bothe day and ny3t 
Amore, 
and it would be unwise to found a theory upon a single instance of 
such small authority. In the first passage of King Horn, the 
parallel MSS. in Mr. Lumby’s preface, p. vi, give myhte, 
micte; and mi3te occurs two line above in his own text. 

These rhymes of Norman and English are rather to be treated as 
jokes than as serious attempts to determine the Norman pronun- 
ciation. They may be classed with Hood’s description of an Eng- | 
lishman’s difficulties in France : ! 


Ἀ 
Ἃ 


τς ee 


Chaises stand for chairs, 

They christen letters Bil/ies, 
They call their mothers mares, 
And all their daughters jillies ; 
Strange it was to hear, 

ΤΊ] tell you what’s a good un, 
They call their leather gueer, 
And half their shoes are wooden, 


For wine I reel’d about 
To show my meaning fully, 
And made a pair of horns 
To ask for “beef and dally.” 
Then their cash was strange, 
It bored me every minute. 
How here's a hog to change, 
How many sows are in it! 
Comie Annual, 1831, p. 82+ 


1 Blive means quickly, which will live biliue stighe (Prisoner’s Prayer ᾿ 
not make sense here. ΤΠ rhyme here 27), because (f, th) and therefore (v, 
then sinks into an assonance, which dh) are more readily confounded than 
even more resembles a rhyme than: (v, gh); we may suppose d/ipe to have 


30 


’ 


Me et ὦ 
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Moore’s Fudge Family in Paris, shews: joy Roz, St. Denis penny, 
swear is Véry’s, throat papillote, fond Fronde, cracker fiacre, Natties 
patés, affiches wish, Russes use, mon Prince sense, jolie Dolly, 
écrevisses bliss, coach poche. In Byron we find: true is petits puits 
(Juan, 15, 68) éprowveuse muse (ib. 9, 84), Vauban hang slang (ib. 
5, 11), ἃ ? Allemande understand hand (ib. 15, 66), French Per- 
venche 14, 75. These modern instances should teach us not to ride 
our old examples too hard, and certainly not to draw conclusions 
from a few cases. 


4. Tue Story or GENEsIs AND Exopus, crrcA A.D. 1290. 


Mr. Richard Morris attributes the composition of the rhymed 
account of Grnxsts AnD Exopus contained in a MS. in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, to about a.p. 1250, but the actual writing of 
the MS. to nearly as late as 1300, so that it was ‘‘the work of a 
scribe to whom the language was more or less archaic.” The 
dialect he considers, together with that of the Bestiary (supra, 
p- 439), and the Orrmulum (infra, p. 486) to be East Midland. 
This poem being well known to all the members of the Early 
English Text Society, I have examined the rhymes to obtain indi- 
cations of the pronunciation, and shall refer to them by the number 
of the lines in which they occur. 

Assonances are not uncommon, but the principal are those in 
which an, corresponds to am, as: San nam 481, nam canahan 725, 
abram leman 781, abram iurdan 805, abram man 909, bigan abram 
921, abraham %an 1189, nam laban 1653. Occasionally im wm, 
caym kin 543, elim sin 3307; on om, on-on hom 2199; un um, 
cumen munen 1621. Probably: gate quake 1054 is an error of the 
scribe for: gate quate. Joseph swep 2085, hond wrong 2063, 
sokoth pharaofh 38209, are single cases, but oc occurs more fre- 
quently : fot oc 2497, oc mod 3923, mo% boc 38603. Altogether 
false rhymes are rare, and are probably scribal errors: agen under- 
gon 1159, drog nuge 1327, get bigat 2277, Sor ger 2417, specande 
lockende 2821, moysen man 3109, eliazar or 4091. In: numen 
comen 343, broken luken 3861, 3779, this is almost certainly the 
case, and in: swem greim 391, which would otherwise be an 
example of 6, e¢ rhyming, the second word should be grem or grim. 
The rhyme 2, 6, is normal, as in Chaucer, (supra p. 272): ler 
neSer 369, effraym hem 2151, whiten eten 2289, abiden deden 
2483, mide dede 2963, and probably implies that i = (a, 7). Oc- 


been called, (bliidh-e), at present both 
(bleidh, bloith) are heard. Matzner 
reads blithe, sithe, saying: ‘* Wir 
schreiben hier Jdlithe fir dlive, und 
sithe fiir swe; da sonst die Stelle un- 
erklarbar bleibt. Dadurch tritt in Jive 
die Assonanz an die Stelle des Reims. 
Dass blive=bilife, beliue, quickly, nicht 
geduldet werden kann, ist selbstver- 
standlich.”’ 


1 The story of Genesis and Exodus, 
an Early English Song, about 1260, 
now first edited [for the Early English 
Text Society] from a unique MS. in 
the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, by Richard Morris, Lon- 
don, 8vo. pp. xl. 224; a.p. 1865. ὁ 
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casionally an 6 final seems omitted, or added by mistake, as: song 
amonge 699, child milde 985, compare: childe mild 1305. In 
many instances -e, and -en rhyme, where the editor has apparently 
changed -e into en, though in some cases it would seem more 
correct to change -en into -e. 

As regards u, it had certainly generally the pronunciation (uu), 
and those rare cases in which it is replaced by ou, may be attributed 
to the more modern habits of the scribe, as the use of ow for (uu) 
seems to have commenced about the close of the xmrth century. 
Thus we find: run = speech, circumcicioun 991, town dun = 
down 2739, but: tun dun 713, teremuth — Pharaoh’s daughter’s 
name, out 2615. But the Hebrew: man hu? nu 3329, alluding 
to Ex. xvi, 15 (man nuu?), what is this?, the question asked 
when the manna was first seen, as clearly points to the use of τ for 
(uu) as the cuceu of the Cuckoo Song. The use of wu for (yy, y), 
probably called (27, 2, e) is rare, but we find wntuderi = barren, 964. 

That the unaccented syllables were occasionally pronounced in a 
slovenly manner, we collect from the rhyme: euenehe uone 331. 

Diphthongal combinations are altogether rare. 

Ka occurs, but rhymes with e, and may be always a scribal error : 
forbead dead 311, opened dead 387, red dead 401, bead dead 1059, 
ear Sear — dear? 1089, forked dead 1329, dead red 2513. Pro- 
bably pronounced (ee’) or (ee, 6) in all cases. 

Oa rhymes always with a, and may have been (aa): moal — 
speech natural 81, woa — woe eua — Hve 237, gomorra Soa --- %a 
839, oba woa — woe 879, salmona %oa 3893, fasga doa — %Sa 4129. 

Ai, e rhyme together, and must have both been (ai): ay day 87, 
wei dai 1429, grei awei 1723, dai awei 2305, day wey 2721, dai 
mai 2747. In: awei deai 861, the last word is a mere scribal error 
for dat. 

The guttural g is occasionally omitted, as: ru esau 1539, where 
yu —rough. Sometimes it is merely changed into w, probably in- 
dicating (wh) or (gwh): noght sowt .2869. We also find initial 
gh, ἴῃ ghe = she, 237, 337, 339, but ge — she 1024 possibly a 
remnant of (gh), though (7) seems ‘to have been the sound intended. 

This examination confirms our previous conclusions as to the pro- 
nunciation of the xu th century. 

The following is an attempt to convey a notion of how the poem 
may have been read. The text is according to the MS., the pro- 
nunciation introduces some conjectural emendations, without which 
it would have been impossible to read the text.’ 


1 Tn one or two points I differ from 
Mr. Morris, particularly in the last line 
but four, where he takes buten hunte= 
“without search, or hunting, without 
delay,” but by restoring tc im the pre- 
ceding line, wanted for the metre and 
the sense, and taking Sor duten to mean 


there about asin: Sor buten noe long 
fwing he dreg 566, .vii. mone’ Sor- 
buten he ben 3625, hunte becomes the 
infinite mood, and ‘the construction is 
ie sal hunte Sor- buten, I shall hunt 
there about, I shall endeavour to ac- 
complish it. 


} 
} 
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Genesis and Exodus, 269-318. 


Wifdom %e made ile “%ing of 
nogt, 
Quwuat-fo-euere on heuone or her 
if wrogt. 
Ligber he fridde a dere frud, 


And he wur%e in him-feluen 
prud, 
An τ] Sat pridehim wex any%, 


%at iwel welde’%S al his ΠῸ ; 

%o ne migte he non louerd 
Shauen, 

Sat him fulde Shinge grauen : 


Min fligt, he seide, ic wile up- 
taken 
Min {fete nor% on heuene maken, 


And %Sor ic wile fitten and fen 
Al %e Shinges Se in werde ben, 


Twen heuone hil and helle dik, 

And ben min louerd geuelic. 

So wur’s he drake Sat ear was 
knigt, 

%o wur’s he mire Sat ear was ligt, 


And euerile on %at helden wid 
him, 

%o wurden mirc, and fwart, and 
dim, 

And fellen ut of heuones ligt, 

In to Sis middil walknes nigt ; 
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Conjectured Pronunciation. 


Wiis‘doom dhe maad ilk thig of 
nokht, 

Kwhat-s-eer* on Heyn- or Heer 
is rwokht. 

Likhtbeer- ne srid an deer‘e 


sruud, 

And πὸ wurth in aimsel’ven 

ruud, 

And with dhat priid -im weks 
a niidh 

Dhat ii-vel weldeth al -is siidh, 

Dhoo nee mikht -ee noon loy-erd 
thaa*ven 

Dhat nim suld [al’e] thiq’e 
thraa*ven : 

Miin flikht, me said, ic wil up 
taa’ ken, 

Miin see‘te north on Hev’ne 
maa‘ken, 

And dhoor ic wiil’e sit’n- and 
seen. 

Al dhe thiq’es dhee -n werld’e 
been, 


Tween Hev‘ne Hil and Hele diik, 
And been miin lov-erd gee-veliik, 
Dhoo wurdh -e draak*e dhat eer 


was knikht, 

Dhoo wurdh -e mirk dhat eer 
was likht, 

And ev-erilk oon dhat held‘en 
with Him 


Dhoo wurdh‘en mirk and swart 
and dim, 

And fel’en ee of Hev‘nes likht, 

Intoo: dhis mid’il walk-nes nikht: 


Translation. 


Wisdom then made each thing of 
nought, 

Whatsoever in heaven or here is 
wrought. 

Light-bear [Lucifer] he [God] clothed 
in precious clothing, 

And he became in himself proud, 

And with that pride in-him waxed an 


en 
That il ruleth all his path. 

Then not might he no lord endure, 
That for-him should [all] things control. 
My flight, he said, I will up-take, 


My seat north in heaven make, 

And there I will sit and see, 

All the things that in the world be, 

Between heaven’s hil and hell’s ditch, 

And be to-my lord even-like. 

Then became he dragon that ere was 
knight, 

Then became he mirky that ere was 
light, ι 

And every one that held with him 

Then became mirky, and black, and dim, 

And fell out of heaven’s light, 

In to this middle welkin’s night, 
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And get ne ku%e he nogt blinne 


for to don an o%er finne. 

Eften he sag in paradif 

Adam and eue im mike prvf, 
Newelike he was of ere wrogt, 
And to Sat mirie bliffe brogt ; 
Sowegte Sis quead, hu ma it ben, 


Adam ben king and eue quuen 

Of alle Se Singe in werlde ben. 
Hu mai it hauen, hu mai it fen, 
Of fif, of fugel, of wrim, of der, 


Of alle Shinge Se wunen her, 


Euerile Shing haued he geue 
name, 
Me to forge, fca%e, and fame ; 


for adam ful Sus, and his wif, 


In bliffe Sus leden lefteful lif ; 
for alle So, Se of hem fule cumen, 


fulen ermor in bliffe wunen, 


And we ὅθ ben fro heuene 
driuen, 
fulen Suffe one in forwe liven ; 


Get ic wene I can a red, 
%at hem fal bringen iwel fped ; 


Oonjectured Pronunciation. 


And set ne kuudh‘e nee nokht 
blin-e 
for to doon an oodh:er sin‘e. 
Kest-en we saagh in paa‘radiis 
Aa‘dam and Kev in mik’e priis, 
Neu-lik: -e was of erth'e rwokht, 
And too dhat mir‘ie blis‘e brokht, 
Thoukht’e dhis kweed, Huu mai 


it been, 

Aa‘dam been kiq and Ke-ve 
kween, 

Of 416 thiq’e dhee -n werld:e 
been, 

Huu mai ic Haan, HUU mai ic 
seen. 

Of fis, of fuugh-el, of wirm, of 
deer, 


Of al-e thiq'e dhee wuun’en Heer, 
Eerilk’ thiq wHavd -e geeve 


naa‘me, 

Mee to sorgh‘e, scaadh and 
saa‘me, 

For Aa‘dam sal dhus, and His 
wif 


In blis’e leed’en les-teful lif; 


For alle dhee - Hem sul‘e kuu:- 
men ‘ 

Sul‘en eermoor’ in blis‘e wuu’- 
nen, 

And wee dhe been froo Hev’ne 
drii-ven, 

Sul-en dhus oon in sorgh:e lii-ven, 

Jet ik ween i kan a reed 


Dhat Hem sal briq’en 1-vel speed. 


Translation. 


And yet not could he not cease 

For to do another sin. 

Eastwards he saw in paradise, 
Adam and Eve in much honour, 
Newly he was of earth wrought, 
And to that merry bliss brought. 
Thought this evil-one, how may it be, 
Adam be king and Eve queen 

Of all things that in world be. 
How may 1 have, how may I see! 
Of fish, of fowl, of worm, of beast, 


Of all things that dwell here, 
To-every thing has he given name, 
For my sorrow, scathe and shame. 
For Adam shall thus and his wife 
In bliss lead lasting-full life. 

For all who of them shall come 
Shall evermore in bliss dwell, 
And we that be from heaven driven, 
Shall thus only in sorrow live. 
Yet I ween I know a plan 

That them shall bring evil speed. 
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for σοῦ he don %ad god for-bead, 
%Sat fal hem bringen to %So dead, 
And fal get is ilke dai, 

Sor buten hunte if ic mai; 

Ie wene %Sat ic, and eue hife wif, 
fulen adam bilirten of hife If. 


Ic wene “Sat ic and eue 


fulen alle is bliffe dreue. 


Cuap. Y. 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


For σοῦ πὸ doon dhat God for’- 
beed 

Dhat sal Hem briq‘en too dho 
deedh, 

And [ic] sal set dhis ilk-e dai 

Dhoor buut‘en Hunt’*e gif ik mai° 

Ik ween‘e dhat ik and Key -is 
wiif 

Sul‘en Aa‘dam biliir'ten of His 
lif, 

Ic ween’e [to sooth] dhat ik and 
Ee-ve 

Sul‘en [Aa‘dam] al -is blis‘e 

dree*ve. 


Translation. 


For if they do that-which God forbade, 
That shall bring them to the death. 
And [1] shall yet this same day 

There about hunt, if I may. 


I ween that I, and Eve his wife, 
Shall Adam betrick of his life, 

I ween [in sooth] that I and Eve 
Shall [for-Adam] all his bliss trouble. 


5. Havetox THE DANg, crRcA A.D. 1290. 


Sir Frederick Madden in his edition of this poem’ considers its 
author to have been a Lincolnshire man, and the time of composition 
between a.p. 1270 and 1290. As the romance was popular, there 
may have been many copies, and the manuscript followed by Sir F. 
Madden may not have been original. In its orthography, apart 
from its dialectic peculiarities, (which are numerous but do not here 
come into consideration, as the object is merely to determine the 
value of the letters,) it shews a transition from the customs of the 
xu th to those of the xrvth century, much more marked than in 
Genesis and Exodus. Thus ow is frequently used for (uu), pow 
being the common form, though pw is by no means unfrequent, 
indeed both forms occur in the same line: Grim, pow wost pu art 
mi thral 527, and we have pw 13816, and po 388, where, probably, 
a final u has been accidentally omitted by the scribe. The following 


1 The Ancient English Romance of 
Havelok the Dane, accompanied by the 
French Text, with an Introduction and 
Glossary by Frederick Madden, Esq., 
F.A.S., F.R.8.L., subkeeper of the 
manuscripts in the British Museum, 
printed for the Roxburgh Club, 1828, 
4to. This edition being very scarce, a 
new one compared afresh with the MS. 
has been prepared for the Early English 
Text Society under the title: The Lay 
of Havelock the Dane: composed in 
the reign of Edward I., about a.p. 
1280, formerly edited by Sir F. Mad- 
den for the Roxburghe Club, and now 


re-edited from the unique MS. Laud 
Misc. 108, in the Bodleian Library, 
Cxford, by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A., London, 1869. It will there- 
fore be assumed to be accessible to all 
members of that Society, and will be 
cited by the number of the verses, as 
usual. The citations originally made 
from Sir F. Madden’s edition have 
been verified by Mr. Skeat’s. [am much 
indebted to Mr.Skeatfor many hints, and 
for kindly allowing me to make use of 
his proof sheets before publication, so 
as to enable me to insert this notice in 
its proper place. 
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_ rhymes serve to shew the identity of the two spellings: yow now 

160, présoun lajarun 3830, mouth suth 4338, yw = you nou 453, 
nov = now you 484, bounden wnden = wounden 546, unbounden 
funden 602, hw = how he was mike, hw he was strong 960, 
doun tun — town 1630, wounde grunde 1978, bowr tour 2072, 
dune croune 2656. Of course ow, ow also occur as (oou) corres- 
ponding to ags. aw, oh, and the guttural is generally lost in (w) 
after 0, thus: ynowe slowe 2682. In: croud god 2338, we should 
probably read crod, as the proper form of the past participle.’ The 
frequent occurrence of ou, however, would lead one to suppose 
that the actual MS. must belong to the very end of the xurth, 
if not to the beginning of the x1v th century.” 

Assonances are frequent, and the more marked that there is 
often no relation between the consonants which follow the iden- 
tical vowels. Thus: rym fin 21, yeme quene 182, harde crakede 
567, bepe rede 694, knaue plawe 949, stareden® ladden 1037, 


1 Ags. ereddan (cread, crudon, cro- If the reader will turn to: Seinte 


den) Kttmiiller, Lex. Anglos. p. 400. 
Nall (supra p. 166, note 1) under 
Crowd-Barrow, quotes: “She sent my 
mother word by Kate, that she should 
come hither when God sent time, 
though she should be crod in a barrow. 
Letter of Margery Paston, a.p. 1477.” 
2 Mr. Skeat informs me that: “ No 
other MS. of Havelok has ever been 
heard of, or known to exist: though of 
course there may have been several. If 
this is not the original, it is at any rate 
a very early copy. I do not think Sir F. 
Madden, or any other judge of writing, 
would admit it to be later than about 
1280, the probable date of the compo- 
sition. The evident age of the MS. is 
one evidence of its early composition.” 
The MS. containing Havelok begins 
with lives of Saints, and Havelok was 
overlooked for years, because it does not 
begin till fo. 204. It ends on fo, 2198, 
and is immediately followed by Kyng 
Horn in the same column. This has 
all the appearance of a copy, not an 
original MS., and as we have two other 
copies of King Horn (p. 480, n. 1), we 
may some day find another of Havelok. 
Even a much later one (as in the case of 
Lajamon) would be of great service. 
It is of course impossible to date a MS. 
by the writing only, within 30 years, 
the working life-time of a single scribe. 
The orthography would lead me to 
place the actual manuscript after the 
copying of Genesis and Exodus, and 
within the variable period, say 1280 to 
1310. Probably after the last date 
ou was universally employed for (uu). 


Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr, in 
old English, first edited from the skin 
books in 1862 by Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now reissued for the Early 
English Text Society, 1866, and compare 
the three versions there given, the first 
from the MS. Reg. 17, A. xxvii., ap- 
parently written in 1230, in which no 
case of ow=(uu) occurs; the second 
from MS. Harl. 2277, attributed to 
1330, in which ow is always used for 
(uu) ; and the third from the lost Cam. 
MS. (supra p. 464, n. 1) as printed by 
Hickes, in which, if the text is to be 
trusted, there is just a trace of w= (uu) 
—pu 22, prisun 26, etc., dragun 44, 
ut 28, 56, poru 47—amidst a great 
preponderance of ow, the value of this 
sign of age in a MS. will become more 
apparent ; compare also supra, pp. 408, 
493, 439, 445, 467, and p. 481, 1. 11. 

3 “ Probably miswritten for stradden 
contended.” Skeat, Glossary, Sir F. 
Madden, and Garnett are of the same 
opinion. It is with great diffidence 
that I presume to doubt this correction. 
Stradden would introduce a Norse word, 
whereas the noun strouwt is used imme- 
diately 1039, and verb strowte in 1779, 


. from ags. strudan, strutian, and it does 


not seem likely that both words should 
coexist in the same dialect, or, if they 
did, should be used in immediate proxi- 
mity. Nor, I must confess, does con- 
tended seem to make very good sense. 
The passage relates to the game of 
‘‘ putting the stone,’’ the point being to 
see who should throw an enormous 
stone furthest, for he whose stone was 
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shop (Ὁ) hok 1101, odrat bad 1153, drawe haue 1297, fet ek 1303, 
loye trone 1315, maked yschaped 1646, riche chinche 1768, 2940, 
feld swerd 1824, 2634,’ seruede werewed 1914, wend gent 2138, 
shauwe knawe 2206, grauen namen 2528, thank rang 2560,” bope*® 
rede 2585, bopen drowen 2659, shawe knawe 2784. 

Apart from these assonances there are no bad rhymes which do 


not admit of explanation. 


Thus: hey fri 1071, might possibly 


be: hy fri, see p. 285, but as the form hy does not occur in Have- 
lock, we should probably read: hey sley, compare 1083.4 The 


even an inch before the others was to 
be held a champion : 


Hwo so mithe putten pore 
Biforn anoper, an inch or more, 


Wore ye [=he?] yung, [01] wore he 
hold yung, [or] 


0 
He was for a kempe told. 1033 


What would then be more natural than 
for the champions and the lads to stand 
and look intently, stare, prior to the 
throw, and then make a great conten- 
tion, strout, about the best cast. This 
is what the text says as it stands: 
Al-so pe[i] stoden, an{d] ofte stareden 
pe chaunpiouns, and ek the ladden, 
And he maden mikel strout 

Abouten pe alperbeste but. 1037 


It would, however, be rather curious to 
say that the champions and lads stood 
and contended and made a great con- 
tention about the best throw. If we 
must alter the passage, straden, strode 
about (Ettm. 746), would make decent 
sense, but not so good as stareden. It 
was doubtless the apparent harshness of 
the assonance: stareden ladden, which 
led to this conjecture. In the same 
way Mr. Morris, anxious to avoid the 
assonance : harde crakede 567, proposed 
to change 

And caste pe knaue adoun so harde, 

pat hise croune he per crakede 
into 

And caste pe knaue so harde adoun, 

pat he crakede per hise croune. 
(Skeat, p. 91). Where the rhyme re- 
quires adowne as in King Horn 1487 
(Lumby’s edn.) 

Fikenhildes creme 
per ifulde adune. . . 

which is quoted in Mr. Skeat’s glos- 
sary (from MS Harl. 2253,) as : crowne 
adoune, shewing the more ancient form 
of the other version of King Horn. 
But the only alteration really required 
is: per he crakede, for: he per crakede, 
in order to preserve the ὁ in croune. As 


to the assonance itself, itis harsh to our 
ears only. We must remember the 
constant habit of the metathesis of r, 
so that: harde crakede, may have been 
called: harde carkede, which would 
have been almost a rhyme, as: star’den 
ladden, also is. On the principle of not 
making unnecessary changes, I prefer 
accepting the reading of the MS. in 
each case as it stands, and therefore re- 
tain both: harde crakede, and stareden 
ladden, as assonances, 
1 And pe predde so sore he slow, 
lies he made up-on the feld 
is left arm fleye, with the swerd. 

On which Mr. Skeat remarks: “Of. 
1, 1825. We should otherwise be 
tempted to read sheld; especially as 
the shield is more appropriate to the 
left arm.’ This was Sir F. Madden’s 
original suggestion. But with may 
denote the instrument: he slow pe 
predde so sore with the swerd, pat he 
made, etc. Compare the constructions, 
supra p. 376, art. 110. Compare also 
the parallel passage : 

For his sword he hof up heye, 

And pe hand he dide of fleye, ; 

That he smot him with so sore. 2750 
I feel doubtful whether the other inter- 
pretation : that he made his left arm 
together with the sword, fall on the 
field, could be justified by parallel 
passages. 


2 This may be a rhyme, see supra | 


. 192. 
᾿ς As we find: rede bepe 694, bepe 
rede 1680, we should of course read: 
bepe rede in this place. This is only 
one of the numerous instances of the 
interchange of 6, a, 0, to be noticed 
presently. Thus we have: bape 1336, 
2543, and bopen 173, 697, 958. 

4 According to the text Godrich hears 
the knights talk of Havelok : 

Hw he was strong man and hey, 

Hw he was strong and ek fri, 1071, 
and then he thought that King Athel- 


Δ. 
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rhyme: yhe se 1984, is a mere misprint in Sir F. Madden’s edition, 
corrected by Mr. Skeat to: phe se, where the ἦ is an idle insertion, 
compare pe — thigh 1950, and: Shinge = %inge, Gen. and Ex. 300. 

The passages which present the greatest difficulty are the follow- 
ing: eir tother 410, misdede leyde 994, deled wosseyled 1796. 
The last is explained by: wesseylen todeyle 2098, which ought 
to shew that the writer had two ways of pronouncing: delen, 


deylen, (deel’en, dail‘en). Compare: 
So pat pe blod ran of his fleys, 


Pat tendre was, and swipe neys, 216 
And woundede him rith iv pe flesh 
pat tendre was, and swipe nesh. 2742 


As the dialact of Havelok shews a Scandinavian character in 
many words, the form deylen may have arisen from that source, 
Icelandic at deila, (deeila) to divide, and it would be in fact more 
difficult to acccount for the forms fleys neys.' If we do not accept 


wald had made him swear to give his 
daughter to the ‘“hexte”’ = highest, 
tallest, man alive, and then asks 

Hwere mithe i finden ani so hey 

So hauelok is, or so sley ? 1083 
It is evident that the two couplets 
ought to correspond. Sley, of course, 
means skilful, Havelocks skill: hw he 
warp pe ston Ouer pe laddes euerilkon 
1061, having made him the common 
talk. Fri yields no good sense. 

1 For fleys see supra pp. 265, 441, 
445. The form is, in fact, not unusual. 
For neys there seems to be no authority, 
and cognate languages do not exhibit 
the: diphthong (ei), as they do in the 
case of high German fleisch, theil, weich 
(flaish, tail, bhaikh), compare Dutch, 
vieesch, deel, week (vlees, deel, bheek). 
These undoubted correspondences of (e, 
ai) in high and low German, and the 
occasional use of e¢ in Icelandic as dez/a, 
veikr (deeil-a, veeikr), but its rejection in 
other cases, as flesk (flesk), may at least 
serve to render intelligible some doubt- 
ful usages in such a provincial region 
and early time as that which gives us 
the rhyme of Havelok. Not only 
does provincial, but even metropolitan 
usage at the present day, furnish 
examples which may give as much 
trouble to a future investigator. Com- 
pare the example Chap. XI. § 3, where 
it will be seen that Mr. Melville Bell 
writes: (deiz, weisted, fein, geiv, keim, 
sei), where I have (deez, weested, feen, 
geev, keem, see)=days, wasted, fain, 
gave, came, say, though we are both 
supposed to speak the same dialect. 
See also ἢ. 450 n. 2, and p. 459, n. 1, 


and the forms sede saide, Ὁ. 446... . 
After the preceding observations had 
gone to press, I received a remarkable 
confirmation of the views there ex- 
pressed concerning the possibility of 
different pronunciations coexisting in 
limited districts, from an account of the 
present pronunciation of English in 
the Peak of Derbyshire, orally com- 
municated to me by a native of the dis- 
trict, Mr. Thomas Hallam, of Man- 
chester. A somewhat detailed account 
of these remarkable pronunciations will 
be given below, Chap. XI. § 4, but it is 
as well to notice here, that on the west 
of the mountain ridge of the peak we 
find (mee, dee, vwee’, pee) and on the 
east (mii, dil, vwii, pli) for may, day, 
away, pay, and again on the west we 
have (shiip, sléip, mi) and on the east 
(sheip, slerp, mei) for sheep, sleep, me. 
This characteristic diphthong (ei), 
found also in the west of the ridge in 
(dzheist, dzheint, beil, peint, eint-- 
mynt) for joist, joint, boil, point, oint- 
ment, 1s, aS pronounced to me by Mr. 
Hallam, a sound which one Southerner 
will hear as (ee) and another as (91). 
Compare poynte =peynte, Ὁ. 447, 1. 14. 
We can guess how a peasant of the 
Peak, with his partial inoculation into 
the mysteries of modern orthography 
is likely to write, but to put ourselves 
into the position of the most careful of 
ancient scribes, we have only to en- 
deavour to appreciate such sounds and 
attempt to commit them to paper, after 
a careful study of phonetics. The ex- 
treme difficulty of appreciation, the 
readiness with which we mentally as- 
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the form deyle, then one of three things must be the case: 1) The 
rhyme may be faulty, but it would be perhaps the only faulty 
rhyme. Or, 2) the ey, 6 may be a true rhyme, but then, indepen- 
dently of previous investigations, the persistent avoidance of such 
rhymes is remarkable, and there would have been no reason to lug 
in, for example, withuten facile 179, 2909, as a rhyme to cornwayle, 
with scarcely a shadow of excuse from the sense. Or 3) the pas- 


sages containing deled, to deyle, may be corrupt. For this there is 
some ground. ‘The passages are : 

But hwan he haueden pe kiwing deled, 

And fele sipes haueden wosseyled. 1736 

Hweper he sitter nou, and wesseylex, 

Or of ani shotshipe to-deyle. 2098 


The first lime contains at least one corrupt unintelligible word 
kiwing, and not only is the metre of the last line unusually defective, 
but the construction to-deyle of for participate in, seems forced and 
unsatisfactory. It would, however, be too hazardous, in the ab- 
sence of parallel passages, to propose any emendation. 

The second passage 


Neuere more he him misdede, 


Ne hond on him with yuele leyde. 994 


cannot be so explained, as dede never appears as devde, and it would 
not be right to conclude that there was an assonance formed by 
calling deyde (1614 6) rather than (laid‘e), in face of the older Laga- 
mon forms: leide, leiden, leide, laiden, leaide. There was no 
period of English pronunciation in which misdede leyde would have 
rhymed, so far as our researches extend. The passage must there- 
fore be corrupt. In the first place the sense is bad: ‘‘ never more 
he hurt him by deed, and never laid hand on him with evil intent,” 


merely repeats in the second line what is said in the first. 


sociate the unusual with the usual 
sound, the hesitation which we feel in 
selecting one orthography in place of 
another, and the variety of pronuncia- 
tions prevalent within a limited dis- 
trict, none of which can claim the pre- 
eminence — true picture of English 
habits of speech in the x1rth century 
—will make us more readily understand 
the varieties of orthography adopted 
by ancient scribes, and rather admire 
than depreciate the partial uniformity 
to which they attained. For myself I 
should feel no surprise to find one writer 
representing the ‘“ Derbyshire”’ sound 
of sheep, in “ordinary spelling’ as 
sheep, another as shape, and a third as 
shipe. Should we then be surprised if 
we found an old monk proceeding from 
a similar district at one time writing 
shep, and at another sheyp ? and should 
we conclude in the modern case that 
ee, a, ἢ, had the same sound, or in the 


We 


old case that e, ey, had the same mean- 
ing? At most, they would be different 
appreciations of the same sound, and 
might possibly indicate the co-existence 
of different sounds within the same 
district. And such coexistence is not 
confined to English dialects. The 
vulgar (een, keen,) coexists with the 
polite (ain, kain) =e, kein, in Berlin, 
Saxony, and many parts of Germany. 
In the Dyak (Dai-ak) languages of 
Sarawak (Saraa‘wak), (66, ai) constantly 
interchange even in adjacent house- 
clusters, sometimes even in the same 
house-cluster, so that (basee*) or (basai*) 
would be equally intelligible for great. 
Generally in these languages (ii, 66, ai) 
interchange on the one hand, and (00, 
uu, au) on the other, as I have just 
been informed (April, 1869) by an 
English resident of long standing in 
Sarawak. See also meither, supra p. 
129, n. 1, 
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want the sense, ‘‘he never more wronged him by word, or deed.” 
This is supplied by reading misseyde for misdede, and of the éorrect- 
ness of this reading we can have no doubt after considering the 
parallel passages. 

Ne found he non that him misseyde, 

Ν[6] with iuele on[ne]} hand leyde. 49 

Roberd hire ledde, pat was red, 

Pat haufed]e parned for hire pe ded 

‘Or ani hauede hire misseyd, 

Or hand with iuele onne leyd. 1686 

Me wore leuere i wore lame, 

pawne men dide him ani shame, 

Or tok, or onne handes leyde, 

Vn-ornelfke [vn-ornelike ?], or same seyde. 1938 


The first instance 
Hauelok, pat was pe eir 
Swanborow, his sister, Helfled, the tother. 410 


is also corrupt on the face of it,! for the second line of the couplet 
is outrageously prolonged. The word eyr occurs not unfrequently 
at the end of a line, as 110, 288, 605, 1095 and always rhymes 
with far. This suggests the reading 

Hauelok, that was the eir, 

Swanborow, Helfled her sister fair, * 
which at least preserves metre and rhyme, and is immediately sug- 
gested by the parallel passage : 

Of his bodi ne haude he eyr 

Bute a mayden swipe fayr. 110 

The rhyme ἢ, 6, as: bidde stede 2548 is frequent. Shewed 

knawed 2057, must be considered in connection with: shewe 
lowe 1698, and lowe awe 1291, where lowe, ags. hlaw, means 
a hill, preserved in the Scotch Jaw; as well as with the not 
unfrequent interchange of e, 0, as: sore wore = were 236, wore 
= were more 1700, were sore 414, (where Mr. Skeat reads wore), 
more thore = there 921, cle[r]k yerk = York 1177, and also of 
0, a: longe gange 795, 2586, sawe wowe — wall 1962, 2142, 


1 “Corrupt? Lines 410, 411 do not 
rime well together.’ Skeat. 

2 We may even imagine how the 
extraordinary error in the MS. arose. 
Suppose, as usual, that the scribe was 
writing from dictation. The reader 
gives out: “ Swanborow, Helfled her 
sister fair,’ the scribe writes ‘‘Swan- 
borow, his sister ;”’ altering her to his 
as a matter of course, because only a 
masculine noun had preceded; thereader 
sees the error and exclaims, ‘‘ Thou hast 
forgotten Helfled thet other;” the 
scribe immediately claps down the words 
“ Helfled the tother,’ and is quite 
satisfied he has correctly followed the 
reader in the monstrosity: ‘‘Swan- 
borow his sister, Helfled the tother !” 
Se non e vero, ἃ ben trovato. I had 


at first proposed: Swanborow, Helfled 
his sisters fair, in order to preserve as 
much of the original as possible, but 
the examples: hise children yunge 368, 
we aren bope pine 619, kniues longe 
1769, hundes teyte 1841, wundes swipe 
grete 1898, monekes blake 2520, shew 
that: his sisters faire, would have been 
required and this would have militated 
against the rhyme. Unless, indeed, the 
author could have dispensed with this 
final ὁ if the necessity of rhyme lay on 
him, as he does dispense apparently 
with an 6, which is at once plural and 


dative, in: 
Hwan he hauede mamrede and oth 
Taken of lef and of loth. 2342 


where however perhaps: othe, lefe, 
lothe, should be read. 
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thare — thore = there more 2486, open drepen = hill 1782. 
We have then to admit that the pronunciation of the writer 
varied in the same word at different times, and that he allowed 
himself to interchange 6, a, 0. The same interchange of (ee, 00) is 
observable in the modern Scotch and English: ack oak, atts oats, 
aith oath, carp cope, claith cloth, eraik croak, daigh dough, dail dole, 
gust ghost, gait goat, grain groan, graip grope, hail whole, haim 
home, katm comb, laid load, laird lord, lath loath, main moan, mar 
more, maist most, raid road, raip rope, saip soap, sair sore, spark 
spoke of a wheel, tad toad. In Aberdeen we even find (stiin, 
bin) for stone, bone. But it will be seen on examining other 
Scotch az = (ee) forms, that they often derive from an ags. ὦ, 6. 
Herein then we seem to have an indication of the key to this 
dialectic peculiarity. The original (aa) was at one time broadened 
into (oo), and at another squeezed into (ee), and the habits of the 
speaker became so uncertain that all three forms in (ee, aa, 00) 
were in sufficiently common use to allow a rhymester to employ 
whichever was most convenient, till at last (00, ee) interchanged 
without the intervention of an original (aa). 

We find the regular interchange of az, e2, as: at hayse = at ease 
preyse 59, deye preye 168, seyl nayl 711, ay domesday 747. 
There seems to be even a probability of set having been occasion- 
ally dissyllabic, as supra p. 264. Thus, comparing zon 177: 

In al denemark is wimmam [non] = (In al Denmark: is wum:an noon, 

So fayr so sche, bi seintiohan. 1719 Soo fair so shee, bi saaint Dzhon. 

But gaf hem leue sone anon But gaa: -em lee*ve soon anoon:. 

And bitauhte hem seint Johan. 2956 And bitaut: -em saa‘int Dzhon). 

We have also occasionally the (7) value of uw. In two instances 
this value is apparently given to ἡ in words which were un- 
doubtedly generally pronounced with (Ὁ), as: 

So pat pei nouth ne blinne 

Til pat to sette bigan pe sunne. 2670 
Per was swilk dreping of pe folk 

Pat on pe feld was neuere a polk ; 
Pat it ne stod of blod so ful, 

Pat pe strem ran imtil pe hul. 2684 

In the first case read so pat ped | stunte| nouth ne blunne, the 
ags. forms, stunte, blunne, making metre, rhyme, and construction, 
perfect. In the second, hul, which was supposed by Sir F. 
Madden to mean fill, is perhaps a provincial pronunciation of 
the ags. and old norse hol, Swedish hol, Danish hu/, a hollow for 
the valley, as the battle was fought at Tetford, near Horncastle. 
But the line is possibly corrupt, and there is no obvious means of 
correction from the want of parallel passages.’ 


1 As it stands the passage must be 
translated: ‘“‘ There was such slaying 
of the people, That on the field there 
was never a puddle, That it stood not 
so full of blood, That the stream ran 
into the hollow(?).”” Mr. Murray, who 
suggested the insertion of stunte above, 


inclines to Aud hollow, on account of 
the Scotch use of howe (Hoou, Hau), a 
direct descendant of a previous (wl), 
as opposed to knoll, for a small valley 
or depression. Part of a village in 
Teviotdale is called Huole-o-the-Burn 
(uw, uwol, πύκα], Héal). 
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The other rhymes do not require particular notice. The value 
of the Jetters is clearly that established for the xu th century, by 
previous research, with, in the case of ow, an anticipation of the 
usages of the xtvth. The metre is rugged and the spelling irregular, 
so that the use of the final -e cannot accurately be determined. 
But there is no reason to suppose it different from what had been 
found for others. 

The orthography of the guttural in connection with ¢ is very 
remarkable, as: knict 239, knicth 77, knith 1068, kniht 2706, 
brouth 336, brihte rithe 2610, bitawte authe 1409, etc., implying 
a peculiarity of pronunciation, which, in the absence of parallel 
usage, and determining rhymes, cannot be appreciated with certainty. 
We must not forget, however, that sigh, drought, height, were 
sometimes called (soith, draath, noith) in the xvirth century (p. 
212), and that Kerghley in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
therefore likely to be somewhat inclined to the same pronunciation 
as the writer of Havelok, is now called (Kiithlc), and the pro- 
nunciation (Hekth) for height, has been noted near Ledbury in 
Herefordshire, which greatly resembles -cth in knicth. At first 
sight -¢h looks like a metathesis of δέ, just as we find the 13877 
for ich, and this in connection with the actual occasional oc- 
currence of -A¢ or even -ct, -cth, would lead directly to the 
usual (-kht) pronunciation. But an examination of the ortho- 
graphy in the poem shews a systematic avoidance of the guttural 
except in relation to ¢. In all other cases it is expressed only 
by. y ἢ w u, as: ele, fleye, heie, leye — mentire, seyen, sleie; 
awe = possess, dawes = days, drawen drou, fawen = fain, flow, 
galwe, mowe, slou, pou = though. Even with? the sign of the 
guttural is frequently omitted, as: aute laute 743, but : awcte 207, 
lauthe 1673. It seems then very possible that these -ct, -cth, -th, -t, 
only mean ¢, with a merely orthographical indication of the gut- 
tural. This pronunciation of final -ch¢ is not unknown in German.! 
The otiose ἡ after initial ¢, and even elsewhere (supra p. 473, 1. 8), 
found occasionally in various manuscripts, but never systematically 
carried out, is not to be compared with this use of h in connection 
with final ¢, where in most other MSS. the guttural is inserted as 
h, g, 3." We must also recollect that in MSS., as we have had 
occasion to see also in the Prisoner’s Prayer and elsewhere, the 
letter ὦ is used very loosely, even when initial. In Havelok it is 
unnecessarily prefixed in: holde 80, hete 146, het 6538, but: 
et 656, heuere 17, her 229, hof 1976, helde 128, etc., etc., and 
we find it omitted in: aueden 1638, osed 971, etc., but with no 


1 “ Of lautet gar nicht vor ¢ Ober- 
Rhein und Donau Gebiet, Land und 
Stadt, (-it, -ot) Endsylbe -zcht, (-let, 
-lat) Endsylbe -dicht, (nit net) nicht, 
ostlech. Rab, Land, (fait‘n) Feuchten, 
Fichte, (Furt) Furcht, (knet) Knecht, 
(1190) Liecht, (Nat) Nacht, (rzot) recht, 
(shluot fedeln) schlecht fechteln, (brat) 
gebracht,’’ | Schmeller, Mundarten 
Bayerns, art. 432, 


2 The French thé, German Thee has 
(t) or if it is more dental (.t) on the 
continent more than with us, this ap- 
plies to every ¢ and not merely to those 
written th. In one dialect of the Peak 
of Derbyshire (.t) is heard only, but 
always, before 7 and -er, 
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sort of uniformity. Hence the temptation to use it as an idle 
letter, or an orthographical expedient. 

That long τ was (11) or (11) appears among other passages from 

Als she shulde hise clothes handel 

On forto don, and blawe per! fir (= jire) 

She saw therinne a lith (= Ught) ful ἐπὴν (= sheer). 586 

Al so brith, al so shir, 
So it were a blase of fir. 1253 

The word sheer, Gothic skeirs (skiirs) bright, clear, old Saxon 
skirt, middle high German and new low German schir, new high 
German schier (shir), old high German scveri (skii’ri?), ags. ser 
old norse 82)" (skiir), Orrmin shir, is a word which from the earliest 
times and in almost all dialects, and specially in English, has re- 
tained the sound of (-iir), and hence is an excellent rhyme to deter- 
mine the old sound of fir. 

The reader will find many points of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion touched on with great care in Mr. Skeat’s edition §§ 27 and 28, 
and a full consideration of the treatment of final e in § 29.? 

Itis with great diffidence that I annex an example of this difficult 
provincial poem. The text is given exactly, in the pronunciation I 


have ventured on a few alterations, intended to be corrections. 


Hawvelok 2312-23845. 


Hwan he hauede manrede and 
oth 
Taken of lef and of loth, 


Vbbe dubbede him to knith, 

With a swerd ful swipe brith, 

And pe folk of al pe lond 

Bitauhte him al in his hond, 

Pe cunnriche eueril del, 

And made him king heylike and 
wel. 

Hwan he was king, per mouthe 
men se 

Pe moste ioie pat mouhte be : 


Conjectured Pronunevation. 


Whan ne Hay'de manreed’ and 
oodh:e, 

Taak-en of leevy and [ook] of 
loodh:e | 

Ub-e dub’ed Him to kniit, 

With a swerd ful swidh’e briit, 

And dhe folk of al dhe lond 

Bitaut’ -im al in [too- | His hond 

Dhe kin-eriitsh’e ev-ril deel, 

And maad -im kiq wai-luk and 
weel. 

Whan uee was kiq, dher mout’e 
men see 

Dhe most‘e dzhoi‘e dhat mout’e 
bee : 


Translation. 


When he had homage and oaths 
Taken of dear and [eke] of loath (ones), 
Ubbe dubbed him (to) knight, 

With a sword ful very bright, 

And the folk of all the land 


1 Mr, Skeat reads pe. 

2 Mr. Skeat having requested me to 
read and comment on some of these 
points, I endeavoured to do so, in great 
haste, at a time when accidental circum- 
stances disabled me from given them 
proper attention. In those cases where 
the present statements differ from those 
hasty expressions of mine which Mr. 
Skeat, anxious not to smother opinions 


Committed to-him al in[to] his hand 
The kingdom every part, 

And made him king, highlike and wel. 
When he was king, there might one see 
The most joy that might be; 


opposed to his own, has politely printed, 
they must be considered as corrections, 
resulting from careful re-examination. 
I regret not having been able to examine 
all the cases of final e, to determine 
the circumstances of its elision and 
suppression, but I believe that it was 
not otherwise treated than in the Cuckoo 
Song and Prisoner’s Prayer. 
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Buttinge with sharpe speres, 


Skirming with taleuaces, pat 
men beres, 

Wrastling with laddes, putting 
of ston, 

Harping and piping, ful god won, 


Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, 

Romanz reding on pe bok; 

Per mouthe men here pe gestes 
singe, 

Pe gleymen on pe tabour dinge ; 


Per mouhte men se pe boles 
beyte, 
And pe bores, with hundes teyte ; 


Po mouthe men se eueril gleu, 

Per mouthe men se hw grim 
greu ; 

Was neuere yete 1016 more 

In al pis werd, pan fo was pore. 


Per was so mike yeft of clopes, 
Pat pou i swore you grete othes, 


I ne wore nouth per-offe croud : 
Pat may i ful wel swere, bi god! 
Pere was swipe gode metes, 
And of wyn, pat men fer fetes, 
Rith al so mik and grete plente, 
So it were water of fe se. 

Pe feste fourti dawes sat, 

So riche was neuere non so pat. 


Βα α΄ [dher was] with sharp-e 
speer‘es, 

Skirm‘iq’ with tal-vases, dhat 
men beer’es, 

Rwast-liq’ with ladz, put-iq: of 
stoon, 

Harp‘iq’ and piipiq’, ful good 
woon, 

Laik of Miin, of Has:ard ook, 

Room:ans’ reed‘iq* on dhe book ; 

Dher mout‘e men uee‘re dhe 
dzhestes 5146, 

Dhe glaitmen on dhe taa*bur 


diq’e ; 

Dher mout-e men see pe bol*es 
bai‘te 

And the boo‘res, with mund‘es 
tait’e ; 


Dhoo mout*e men see 6Υ 11] gleu, 

Dher mout*e men see Huu Grim 
ereu ; 

Was never σοῦ" dzhoi‘e moor’e 

In al dhis werld, dhan dhoo was 
dhoor’e. 

Dher was so mik‘e Jeft of 
kloodh-es 

Dhat dhou i swoore su greet 
oodh:es, 

Ine woor'e nout dherof‘e krod: 

Dhatmaii ful welsweer’e, biGod! 

Dher was swidh:e good’e meet’es, 

And of win, that men fer fetes, 

Ruit al soo mik and gret plen-tee’ 

Soo it wer waa‘ter of dhe see. 

Dhe fest-e foourti dau‘es sat, 

So ritsh‘e was ΠΟΥ ΟῚ noon 80 
dhat. 


Translation. 


Butting [there was] with sharp spears, 

Fencing with shields that one bears, 

Wrestling with lads, putting of (the) 
stone. 

Harping and piping, full good quantity, 

Game of Mine, of Hasard eek, 

Romance reading on the book. 

There might one hear the jests sung, 

The gleemen on the tabour drum, 

There might one see the bulls baited, 

And the boars, with merry [staunch ?] 
hounds, 

Then might one see every glee, 


There might one see how Grim grew; 
‘Was never yet joy more 

In all this world than then was there. 
There was so great gift of clothes 
That though I swore you great oaths 
I-(not) were not thereof oppressed : 
That may I full well swear, by God. 
There were very good meats, 

And of wine, that one far fetches, 
Right also much and great plenty, 
As-if it were water of the sea, 

The feast fourty days lasted, 

So rich was never none as that. 
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6. Kine Horn, crrca a.p. 1290. 


The story of King Horn exists in three several manuscripts which 
present such great varieties both of orthography and language, that 
the text must be considered uncertain. The oldest’ was apparently 
written about the latter half of the xmrth century, and is that 
which will be followed here. In some cases f occurs for 3 or s 
which represents 5. On this orthography see supra (p. 464). The 
dialect is Midland, and the whole poem bears a great affinity to 
Havelok. 

There is the usual rhyming of 2, e or u, 6 when w stahds for 7: 
adrenche ofpinche 105, Westernesse blisse 157, ire = ear were 
309, wille telle 365, pelle fulle = pall fill 401, brunie = armour 
denie — din 591, dunte wente 609, ferde hurede 751, custe = kissed 
reste 1189, ete. 

There are a few cases of ¢, a, in which the a should be replaced 
by e, as: biweste laste 5, warne berne 689. 

As in Havelok, there are cases of 6, 0, in which one or the other 
letter must be dialectically altered, if the readings are correct: 
more 3ere 95, swerde orde 6238, sende yrlonde 1001, posse Wester- 
nesse 1011. "We have a, o in: felawe knowe 1089. 

A few cases of u, 0, may shew a dialectic pronunciation of wu as 
(0), or ὁ as (w): stunde londe 167, po3te puz3te 277, buze iswo3e 
427, 3onge isprunge 547, hunde fonde 881. 

In some cases « = (uu) seems to rhyme with Ψ = (yy). In 
bur mesauentur 325, 649, bure couerture 695, one might fancy 
that the French word was mispronounced with (uu). The word 
lure 270, might therefore be to dure, which makes good sense, and 
have been used as a term of falconry, but would then, probably in 
a Saxon’s mouth, have been called (luur’e), but it must apparently 
have been to lower or watch for,” which would be properly (luur-e), 
since the Harl. MS. 22538, fo. 85, reads lowre. Stuard 275, 398, 
is probably a clerical error for stvward compare ags. steward, which 


1 Cambridge Univ. Lib. Gg. 4, 27, 2. 
This is contrasted with the Bodleian 
MS. Laud 108 fo. 2194, and Harl. MS. 
2253, in the preface to: King Horn, 


ihe ich y I 

zou you ou you 

laste sg., lesten p/., yleste sg., last 
fairer feyrer feyrorer fairer 


with Fragments of Floriz and Blaunche- 
fleur, and of the Assumption of our Lady, 
from a MS. (Gg. 4, 27, 2) in the Cam- 
bridge Daten Library ; ; also from 
MSS. in the British Museum. The 
Assumption of our Lady (Add. MSS. 
10036) and Fragments of the Floyres 
and Blancheflur (Cotton Vitellius D. 
111), edited with notes and glossary by 
J. Rawson Lumby, M.A. London, 
1866. 8vo. pp. xx, 142. E. E. T. g. 
The extracts from the three MSS. taken 
in the above order present the follow- 
ing among other varieties, 

he he heo they 

beon ben ben be 


rein reyn reyne rain 8. 

miste micte mihte might 

birine upon-reyne by-ryne rain upon 
bri3t brict bryht bright ᾿ 

flur flour flour flower 

colur colur colour colour. 


2 “lure(n), O. Dutch leuren, loren, 
Fr. leurrer, lure, Chau. C. t. 5997; 
lured (part.) vis. P. P. 3361. —(Ifiren) 
lourin, L. Germ. liren (speculari δ) lour 
(Zower) scowl, prompt. parv. 316 ; loure 
Gow. conf. am. 1,47; Rich. 3470; vis 
BP. BORG s Triam. 1032; louring 
(part.) Chaue. C. t. 6848.” Strat- 
mann, 378. 
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occurs 227, and is the reading of the Harl. MS. 2253 elsewhere. 
In: ture pure = tower peer 1091, we must suppose pure= (puur’e), 
to pore or look intently The origin of the word is very obscure. 
The reading of the Harl. MS. 2253 is totally different, and intro- 
duces Joke for pure. 

The form ow occasionally, but very rarely occurs, by no means so 
frequently asin Havelok, is: galun glotoun 1123, harpurs gigours 
1471. This applies only to this particular MS. of King Horn. Pro- 
bably the ow is fully as frequent in the Laud. MS. 108, as it is in 
that MS. copy of Havelok, both these poems being in the same hand- 
writing. The greater rarity of ow in this Cam. MS. of King Horn 
is evidence of its greater antiquity, and forms a presumption in 
favour of earlier copies of Havelok having also existed. It is cer- 
tainly desirable for the investigation of the orthography and develop- 
ment of the English language in the xurth century, and especially 
with a view to illustrate Havelok, to have the Laud MS. copy of 
Kang Horn accurately printed and compared with the Cam. MS. 
The scribes of the two MS. possibly belonged not only to dif- 
ferent times but to different districts, and yet were so nearly con- 
temporary, that the comparison would probably clear up many 
points of difficulty. In the Harl. MS. 2253, ‘‘ which has been 
printed, but very badly, by Ritson in the second volume of his 
Metrical Romances,’’ (Lumby, p. vi.) the ow is paramount. 

Sometimes a word is changed for the sake of the rhyme, as; 
birine = be-rain bischine 11, ype = ethe = easily dipe = dethe = 
death 57, ires = ears tires = tears 959. The two latter are how- 
ever perhaps rather to be considered as dialectic peculiarities. 

Notwithstanding all these resources the shortness of the lines 
seems to have driven the rhymester to great shifts, unless the scribe 
has much belied him, for we have such decidedly false rhymes as: he 
deie 331, fofte bri;te 389, bipo3te mizte 411, 3onge bringe 279, ringe 
3onge 565, 1187, (query, read 3¢nge, the form found in the Harleian 
MS. 2253,) sede read seide leide 691, heirs read heiris pris 897, 
his (?) palais 1255, yrlonde fondede read fonde 1513, quene beon 
1519. To these we must add: bure foure 1161, unless we admit 
for (fuu-re) (foou're) as supra p. 446, 1. 21. It is however pro- 
bable that all these cases are mistakes. The great diversity of the 
MSS., forbids us to lay great store by any particular readings, 


The marked peculiarity of the poem, and one which makes it 
worth while to notice it especially, is the prevalence of assonances, 
single, or double, that is, assonances in which the consonants after 
the identical accented vowel are different, but those, if there are 
any, following the identical unaccented vowel are the same or 
different, as in Spanish; and assonances which being half rhyme 
and half assonance, may be called conassonances, the accented sylla- 
bles rhyming, and the unaccented being assonant, which also occur 
in Spanish though they are not legitimate. Compare the as- 
sonances of dissyllables and monosyllables in King Alisaunder, 
supra p. 452, note, col. 1, 1.18. These assonances, which are so 


91 
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clearly developed in King Horn, remove any difficulty about ad- 
mitting them in Havelok, where they are not so frequent. The 
following is a list of both kinds. 

Assonances: sones gomes 21, beste werste 27, gripe .smite 51, 
admirad bald 89, makede = mak’de uerade 165, swipe bliue 471, 
whit ilik 501, proue wo3e 545, take rape 553, trewe leue 561, 
man cam 787, wo3e gloue 793, nadde harde 863, rynge Rymen- 
hilde 873, 1287, compaynye hize 879, shorte dorste 927, blipe 
bliue 967, iknowe 03e 983, haue felaze 995, blowe pro3e 1009, 1036 
rowe 1079, wunder tunge 1247, grauel castel 1465, yswo3e lou3ze 
read 1036 1479. 

Conassonances: moder gode 145, gumes icume 161, doster read 
do3ter po3te 249, scholde woldest 395, 1116 kniztes 519, feste Ὁ 
gestes 521, igolde woldest 648, do3ter ofte 697, ride bridel 771, 
ariued fiue 807, fi3te kni3tes 811, borde wordes 827, hundes funde 
881, kni3tes wijte 885, do3zter lofte 903, while bigiled 957, knij3tes 
fiz3te 1213, houe proued 1267, draze felazes 1289, hundred wunder 


1329. 


The rhyme: time bime 583, is interesting from its association 
with the same rhymes in Chaucer and Gower (p. 280). 


Thé word pleing 32, seems to be a contraction of pleying, and this 
renders the rhyme: king pleying 32, perfect. 


The following may serve as a specimen of the language of this 


oem, according to this more ancient version. 
b] 


The pronunciation 


indicates occasionally conjectural emendations, principally for the 


sake of the metre. 


King Horn 223-234, 241-276. 


pe kyng com in to halle 
Among his kni3tes alle: 
Forp he clupede apelbrus, 
pat was ftiward of his hus. 
Stiwarde, tak nu here 

Mi fundlyng for to lere 

Of pine mettere, 

Of wude and of riuere, 
And tech him to harpe 
Wibp his nayles fcharpe, 
Biuore me to kerue 

And of pe cupe ferue. 
Ailbrus gan lere 

Horn and his yfere: 

Horn in herte la3te 

Al pat πὸ him ta3te. 

In fe curt and ute 

And elles al abute, 

TLuuede men horn child, 
And meft him louede Rymenhild, 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


Dhe Kiq kaam in to nal’e, 
Amoq’ His knikht’es 816: 
Forth ne klep-ed Aa‘thelbruus, 
Dhat was Stii:ward of His Huus. 
Stii‘ward: taak nuu Heer‘e 

Mi fund‘liq, for to leer’e 

Of dhiin’e mesteer’e, 

Of wuud and of riveere, 

And teetsh Him to Harp’e 
With nis nail‘es sharp-e, 
Bifoor‘e mee to kery’e, 

And of dhe kup-e serve. 
Aa‘thelbruus gan lee‘re 

Horn and nis ifee‘re : 

Horn in Hert*e lakht-e 

Al dhat Hee Him takht’e. 

In dhe kuurt and uut’e 

And 6165 al abuut’e 

Luv'de men Horn Tshild. 
Meest luyd- im Riim:enhild 
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Pe kynges o3ene dofter, 

He was mett in poste, 

Heo louede so horn child 
Pat ne3 heo gan wexe wild: 
For heo ne mi3te at borde 
Wip bim fpeke ne worde, 

Ne ποῦ in pe halle 

Among pe knites alle, 


Ne nowhar in non opere ftede : 


Of folk heo hadde drede: 
Bi daie ne bi nite 

Wip him fpeke ne mite. 
Hire fore3e ne hire pine 
Ne mi3te neure fine. 

In heorte heo hadde wo.. 
And pus hire bipo3te po. 
Heo fende hire fonde 
Apelbrus to honde 

Pat he come hire to, 
And alfo {cholde horn do 
Alin to bure, 

For heo gaz to lure. 

And pe fonde feide 

Pat fik lai pat maide 
And bad him come f{wife, 
For heo nas-noping blipe. 
Pe ftuard was in herte wo, 
For he nufte what to do. 
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Dhe kiq-es oogh'ne dokht’er. 
Hir was.-e meest in thokht’e. 
Heo luv‘de soo Horn Tshild 
Dhat Heo gan weks‘e wild. 
For Heo ne mikht at boord’e 
With nim speek’e noo word’e 
Nee nokht in dhe 88]: 6 

Amoq’ dhe knikht:es 81:6, 
Nee in noon oodh:re steed’e. 
Of folk Heo Had’e dreed’e. 

Bi dai‘e nee bi nikht’e 

With wim speek Heo ne mikhte. 
Hir sor-ghe nee uir piin’e 

Ne mikht’e nev're fiin’e. 

In Hert Heo 84 6 woo. 

Dhus nir bithokht-e dhoo. 
Heo fende wire sond’e 
Aa‘thelbruus to Hond:e, 

Dhat he kuum gir too, 

And al‘so shold Horn doo 

Al in. too mir buu're, 

For neo gan to luu:re. 

And dhe sond’e 5814 6 

Dhat sik lai dhat maid-e 

And bad him kuum’e swiidh’e, 
For Heo n-as noo‘thiq bliidh:e. 
Dhe Stiward was dher woo, 
For He nust’e what to doo. 


Translation. 


The king came in to hall 
Among-his knights all. 
Forth he called Athelbrus 
That was steward of his house. 
“ Steward take now here 
My foundling, for to teach 
Of thy craft, 

Of wood and: of river, 

And teach him to harp: 
With his sharp nails, 
Before me to carve, 

And serve of the cup.” 
Athelbrus began to teach: 
Horn and his companions. 
Horn received in his heart 
All that he taught him. 
In the court and out 

And else all about 

Loved one Horn Child. 
Most loved him Rimenhild, 
The king’s own daughter. 


To-her was he most in thought. 


She loved so Horn Child 
That she began to grow wild. 


For she might not at table 
With him speak no word, 
Nor nought in the hall 
Among all the knights, 

Nor in no other place. 

Of people she had dread. 

By day nor by night 

With him she might not speak. 
Her sorrow nor her pain 
Might not ever cease. 

In heart she had woe. 

Thus bethought her then. 
She would-send hir messenger 
To the hand of Athelbrus, 
That he should come-to her, 
And thus should bring Horn 
All into her bower. 

For she began to lower (lure ?) 
And the messenger said, 

That sick lay the maid 

And bad him come quickly (?) 
For she was in no wise blithe. 
To-the steward was woe, 

For he knew-not what to do. 
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7. Morar Ops, Pater Noster, Orison, END OF ΧΙΙΤῊ CENTURY. 


The compositions of the xmmth century have all a decidedly local 
character, but the phonetic meaning of the letters, which 7s all we 
have to deal with, seems as firmly established as in the xry th. 
The poems mentioned above belong perhaps to the xm th century. 
The copies to which we shall refer have been published for the 
Early English Text Society. It will not be necessary to examine 
them in much detail. They present much the same character as 
Havelok, with the 6, ἡ and e, ὁ and 0, arhymes. The orthography 
is very unsteady, and it is difficult to feel certain in any place that 
we are not dealing with a scribal error rather than a peculiarity of 
pronunciation. It will be sufficient to deal with a few peculiarities. 

Tue Morat Ons, or Porma Morate: Rowen sowen = rue sow 
19, written : ruwen seowen, in the Egerton MS., are ags. hreowan, 
sawan, and can only rhyme by the dialectic interchange of e, 0, as: 
shewe lowe, in Havelok (supra p. 476). Seide misdede 129, seiden 
reden 223, require a peculiar dialectic pronunciation of sezde as sede, 
and that this existed we learn not only from the orthography: of 
sede, rede 155, in this MS. but from the parallel rhymes: sede 
misdede 131, sede rede 225 in the Egerton MS. See supra, p. 447. 
Hulde felde 3438, hulle fulle 847 and durlinges 385, are examples 
of the use of τ for 2, or e, common in this MS. 

Tue Pater Noster offers many examples of « for 7: wule 14, 
of-punches 16, ufele 17, henne wunne = wim 19, inne sunne = 
sin 23, 199, 224, wulle ifulle 55, sunne unwune 282. The rhyme: 
bone clene 167, shews how o was written for e even when e was 
pronounced. Wrei segge’% 179, shews the derivation of the (ai) 
sound from (egh), and: mei dei 169, shews the identity of e7, az. 

The Ortson, or ON Gop Urnerson or Ure Lerpt, contains a few 
peculiarities which suggest scribal errors: Marie lefde 1, lefdi liuie 
11, lefdi beien 17, could not have rhymed. The first would be 
satisfied by the more ancient form /efdie, ags. hlefdie, which is 
justified by Jafdie in Layamon, 15647, or else by the contracted 
form Mari, which we have already had reason to suspect, p. 441. 
The difficulty of: lefdie beie 17, as it would then be written, is 
the same as that of: beie offrie 2, and: lefdie liuie 11 offers a 
singular form for we, and a transmuted accent. See several other 
instances of like forms, supra p. 446. See also the infinitives in 
the Assumpceioun in Lumby’s King Horn, p. 44, and in Dan Michel’s 
Ayenbite. Kwene reine = queen rain, 57, should evidently be: 
kwene rene, the old ags. form ren, which existed as well as regen, 
here coming into use. 


1 Old English Homilies and Homi- with introduction, translation and notes 
letic Treatises (Sawles Warde, and pe by Richard Morris, 1867-8. The Mo- 
Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of τὰ] Ode is No. 17, p. 158, and a dupli- 
Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, etc.) of cate of the first 270 lines from the 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, Egerton MS. is given in an Appendix, 
edited from MSS. in the British Mu- μ. 288. The Pater Noster is on p. ὅδ, 
seum, Lambeth and Bodleian Libraries, and the Orison on p. 191. 
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The following brief extract from the Paternoster will convey 


some notion of the language. 


Paternoster, 75-98. 
Adueniat regnum tuum. 


Cume pi riche we segge’s hit. 


Hereni% alle to pis writ. 

his riche is al pis middeleard. 
Eor’Se and heofene and uwilcherd 
ofer alle is his muchele mihte. 
lauerd he is icleped mid rihte. 
Lauerd he is of alle scafte. 

In eor%e. in heuene is his mahte 
alle pe scafte pe he bi-gon. 

pet is pet sod’%e hit wes for mon 


alle pinge he makede et agan. 

Er he efre makede mon. 

he makede mon i rihtwisnesse. 

Onlete on his onlichnesse, 

Alle dor and fuel ifliht ν᾽ 

lete he makede adunriht. 

pene Mon he lufede and welbi- 
pohte. 

and for-pi his neb upward he 
wrohte. 

pet wes al mid muchele skile ν᾿ 

3if he hit understondon wile. 

Neb upwardes he him wrohte. 

he walde pet he of him poht(e]. 


Al swa pe lauerd pet him wrohte. 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 
Adveeniat regsnum tuwum, 


Kuum‘e dhi riitsh‘e! We sai-eth 
Hit. 

Herk:nith ale too dhis rwit. 

His riitsh is al dhis mid‘el erd, 

Erth and Hev'n- and ii’wilk nerd. 

Over al is nis mutsh‘le mikht*e 

Lav-erd ue is iklep-ed mid rikht’e 

Lay-erd ue is of 8416 skaft-e. 

In erth, in hev‘en is His makht’e: 

Al-e dhe skafte dhee He bigon’, 

Dhet is dhet soodh, nit wes for 
mon, . 

Ale thiq He maaked [? ?] 

Eer He ev‘re maak‘de mon. 

He maak-de mon i rikht*wisnes‘e, 

On:leet on nis on‘litshnes’e. 

Al-e door and fuugh’el iflikht: 

Leet -e maak’ed aduun:rikht : 

Dheen’e Mon ue luvd- and wel 
bithokht’e, 

And fordhii’ His neb upward: he 
rwokht’e. 

Dhet was al mid mutsh-le skule, 

Jif ye mit un’derstond’on wiil’e. 

Nebup‘ward’es Hee Him rwokhtre. 

He wald-e dhet wee of Him 
thokht'e, 

Alswaa dhe Lav-erd dhet nim 
rwokht’e. 


Mr. Morris’s Translation. 


Adventat regnum tuum. 

Thy kingdom come, we do say it, 
Hearken all unto this writ! 

His kingdom is this middle earth, 
Earth and heaven, and each abode ; 
Over all is his great might. 

Lord he is called with right ; 
Lord he is of all creatures, 

In earth and heaven is his might. 
All the creatures that he formed, 
That is truth, it was for man, 

All things he made to appear 
Before he ever made man. 

He made man in righteousness, 


In the form of his own likeness. 

All deer (animals) and fowl of flight 

He made to stoop adownright (down- 
wards). 

Man he loved and cared for well, 

And therefore his face upward he 
wrought, 

That was all for a good skill (reason), 

If that understand ye will. 

Face upwards he him wrought, 

He would that man of him thought, 

That he should love him with thought 
(in his mind 

As the Lord that him wrought, 
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§ 2. Unrhymed Poems of the Thirteenth Century and Earlier. 


The rhymed poems having resulted in a satisfactory deter- 
mination of the values of the letters, it is necessary to apply 
the result to the examination of documents in which no 
rhyme is employed. The first of these that has been selected 
is so careful in its orthography that it is in many respects 
more fitted for our purpose than the laxly written poems 
already considered. The second has chiefly antiquity to 
recommend it, and its principal phonetic value lies in the 
great diversity of representations which it supplies for the 
same word. 


1. Orrmin’s ORRMULUM, END OF XIITH CENTURY. 


Orrmin’s Orrmulum! is written in a strict orthography, with 
some inevitable slips here and there perhaps, which escaped the 
author’s evidently careful and repeated revision,” and as the object 
of this orthography was phonetic, the poem may be fairly considered 
as being the first example of the application of the purely phonetic 
principle in the orthography of English. 

Orrmin’s scheme was to double the following consonant when a 
vowel was short. The origin of the feeling which led to this no- 
tation has been already explained (p. 55). This plan has the ob- 
vious disadvantage of not indicating the length of a vowel when no 


1 The Ormulum. Now first edited 
from the original manuscript in the 
Bodleian (Jun. MS. 1.) with Notes and 
a Glossary by Robert Meadows White, 
D.D. Oxford, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo. “If 
we consider alone the character of the 
handwriting, the ink, and the material 
used by the scribe, we find reasons for 
placing the date of the MS. early in 
the thirteenth century,” pref. Ixxii. 
Mr. Garnett considers it to have been 
written in Peterborough. Dr. White 
writes “ The Ormulum’”’ with a pre- 
fixed the and single 7 in the above 
title, but in the introduction we read— 

piss boc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum 

forrpi patt Orrm itt wrohhte 
where Orrm is a contraction for Orr- 
min as we see by the example given 
below,p. 491 dedication 324. 

2 In the facsimile of the sixteen 
opening lines prefixed to White’s edi- 
tion, we see that the second consonant 
in a reduplication was sometimes 
written over the other, and sometimes 
not. The same was the case occasion- 
ally with ἢ in zh, etc. Thus, repre- 
senting the superior consonant by an 


italic, we have in these sixteen lines, 
broperr (twice), trowwpe, takenn, 
rezhell, follzzenn, swasumm (twice), 
pen wennd, little, hafepA. As we 

ave also at length broperr (twice), 
Wallt’, afft’, fleshess, crisstenndom, 
purrh (three times), fulluhht, godess, 
patt, witt, hafenn, etc., and as in the 
cases of superposition the writing was 
crowded, I conceive these to have 
been corrections, similar to the little ac- 
cent marks by which words were sepa- 
rated that had been too closely written. 
If then in some cases we find a single 
consonant where we should have ex- 
pected a double consonant, we may 
fairly attribute it to a slip which has 
escaped correction. Occasionally, where 
two consonants follow the vowel, the 
first consonant seems not to have been 
doubled, either through the author’s 
inadvertence or from his not having 
thoroughly settled the system of writ- 
ing, so that we find kinde and jinndenn, 
which must have both had a short ἢ, 
and may be compared to the double 
forms amang, amanng, which must 
have signified the same sound. 
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4 
consonant followed. Thus in the opening lines pe, 2, 0, to, swa were 
all probably short, and 6a — both, was long. The writing, how- 
ever, shews no difference. There was also this inconvenience that 
as the short vowels are more frequent than the long, the writing 
was overladen with doubled letters. The expedient of doubling the 
vowel to indicate length, also very common and natural, overcomes 
both difficulties, as may be seen by the example of pronunciation in 
paleotype below p. 490. Thorpe in the Preface to his Analecta 
Anglo-Saxonica, 1846, p. xi, attributes to Orrmin the precise cor- 
respondence of long and short vowels which exist at the present 
day,’ so that according to him Orrmin’s ὦ, 6, 7, 0, τ represented (66 
80, 11 6, 91 7, 00 9, uu 9), an hypothesis which our preceding inves- 
tigations render untenable. If any weight is to be attributed to 
our determination of the values of a, 6, 7, ο in Chaucer, and ~ in the 
Cuckoo Song, we can hardly conceive the pairing of the vowels to 
have been otherwise then (aa a, ee 6, 11 i, 00 0, uu u), except that 
very possibly (aa a, EE E, # 7) may have replaced the first three 
pairs, and as to the last pair, there might, from previous examples, 
be a suspicion that the long and short ~ may have been at least 
occasionally (yy, y); but no examples of the use of u for 7, 6 seem to 
occur, so that « should probably be always read as (uu, ἃ). The 
form ow for (uu) never occurs. 

There are very few divided vowels, but we meet with @ and eo. 
The @ in numerous instances replaces an ags. ea as in: ded dead 
dead, dreem dream sound, rem hream cry, tem team offspring, flerd 
freard mockery, step steap steep. It often alternates with e and 
sometimes even with 60, thus we have: dredenn dredenn, 2 pr. 
dreedesst, 3 pr. dredepp, 2 pl. dreedenn, 3 p. dredde, imp. dred; 
drefedd, dreofedd, drefedd. These confusions seem to indicate that 
@, eo, ehad the same sound. Even if @ retained its true ags. sound, 
which was probably (zee, x), this would readily be confounded with 
(EE, E), and this again with (ee, 6). It seems preferable then to give ὦ 
the same sound as 6, viz. (ee, e), or else to regard ὦ as (Ε), and eas (e). 

As respects e0, Mr. White observes that: ‘‘a remarkable instance 
of the preference of e for eo will be found by the omission, nearly 


1 He says: “ The author seems to nounced God, not Gode), etc. Thus 


have been a critic in his mother-tongue ; 
and to [through ?] his idea of doubling 
the consonant after a short vowel (as 
in German), we are enabled to form 
some tolerably accurate notions as to 
the pronunciation of our forefathers. 
Thus he writes min with a single ἡ) 
only because the ¢ is long or diphthonal, 
as in our mine. So also in kinde (pro- 
nounced as our kind,) dom, boc, had, 
lif (pronounced as our /ife), etc. On 
the other hand, wherever the consonant 
is doubled, the vowel preceding is 
short and sharp, as in zett (pronounced 
as our yet, not yate, as it would be if 
written with a single ¢) Godd (pro- 


hus is to be pronounced hoos, whereas 
puss, with a double s, is our thus.” 
Tyrwhitt, in his Essay on the Language 
and Versification of Chaucer, Part III. 
§ iv. note 52, declares himself unable 
to comprehend the meaning of those 
doubled consonants, and in quoting the 
commencement of the Dedication, ‘‘ven- 
tures (first begging Ormin’s pardon for 
disregarding his injunction) to leave 
out the superfluous letters.” To have 
been consistent, then, he should have 
written : beging, lev, leters, instead of 
the “superfluously lettered’? begging, 
leave, letters ! 
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uniform, of ὁ in the latter part of the MS., in the inserted leaves, 
and in the dedication and preface, as in the forms lede, pede, 
werelld, etc., the o having been written in the above words and 
in others in the first part of the MS., afterwards erased, and 
then re-written. In these last named instances the o has been 
retained in printing in order to preserve the orthography. Perhaps 
the o was rejected as not essential for pronunciation; Cf. our word 
people.” Of course such deletions and restitutions of o could not 
have taken place unless 60 formed one syllable, as White observes, 
quoting v. 8571: 
pa shulenn beon off heore kinn. 
Possibly the writing may have been Orrmin’s, the deletion his 
brother’s, who was requested to examine the manuscript, ded. y. 66 : 
Annd te biteeche ice off piss boc 
heh wikenn! alls itt semepp 
all to purrhsekenn ille an ferrs 
annd to purrhlokenn offte, 
certainly rather for the purpose of detecting trips in doctrine, 
patt upponn all pis boc ne be 
nan word zen Cristess lare, 
nan word tatt swipe wel ne be 
to trowwenn annd to follzhenn ; 
but we can easily imagine ‘‘ broperr Wallterr’’ having extended his 
observations to the spelling, and Orrmin having on further reflection, 
restored his own orthography. In this case Orrmin attached a 
value to eo different from (ee). However it be, we find as a matter 
of fact that in White’s glossary almost every word spelled with 60 
has a secondary form spelled with simple e. This would rather 
indicate (ee, 0), with a strongly marked (ee) and an evanescent (0), 
Hee to the (00, u, 00’w) in our modern pronunciation of know 
= (noou). 

The forms at, et, au, ou do not occur, but the syllables igs, ez, 
azz, aww, eww, most probably indicated the presence of diphthongs. 
The letter 5 had of course a different sound from g. The regular 
(gh) sound seems to have been written 3h, while (kh) was h or hh. 
Thus from aghenn to own, we have ah owns, and ahhte goods, cattle. 
We have also berrshenn to save, berrhless salvation. Observe that 
in these cases 5h comes before a vowel, as in jAallshe, rezhell, 
Jolshenn, etc., and h, hh, before a consonant or at the end of a word, 
and this rule appears to have been consistently carried out. The 
simple = then probably functioned as (J), as in: garrken, gate, ge, 
selden, sellpenn, seorne gzeorrne gerne serrne, ser, sife, siff, silt, 
5000, sol, sung, sure. The initial sh is peculiar to the word sho = 
she and the contraction 3hd¢= zho itt. In the later text of Laza- 
mon we have zeo for she; see also ghe, ge, supra p. 467. It would 
be difficult to pronounce zho otherwise than (gho, sho), and it 
would seem to be a peculiar derivative from heo, the (sh) being 
generated in the same way that it is in a not unusual modern pro- 


1 White translates, office, duty, attendants, and Stratmann sub voce 
charge. See Lagamon’s wikenares= wiken. 
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nunciation of the words, hue, Hume, Hughes = (shuu, Jhuum, 
Jhuuz). From these (sho, she) forms the subsequent (shoo, 
shee, shii) easily follow. What then was the effect of z when 
final? We know that many orthoepists, as Wallis, consider 
that the final element in the diphthongs (ai, au) is (J, w) and not 
(i, ἃ), p. 186. Wesee also from the example of Awwstin, Ded. v. 10, 
which we know from Latin sources must have been (Austiin’), that 
Orrmin belonged to this class. It follows therefore that eww must 
must have been (eu) in cnewwe and that azz, ezz must have been 
(ai, ei), or (aai, eei), as it is unlikely that Orrmin would have made 
the difference, the duplication of z serving only to shew the strict 
diphthongation of the elements. 

The legitimacy of this interpretation will be more readily 
admitted after an inspection of the following lists of all simple 
words which I have observed in Orrmin containing azz and ezz. 


azz aye bezzen gen. of ba both legzkenn to play, icel. at 


leika 


dazz day, gen. and pl. 
dazhess, dagzess ; ags. 
dee 


Hage fair, ags, feegr 

fazzre fairly, ags. fegere 

frazznen to ask, ags. freg- 
nan, Lancashire frayne. 

mazz (1) may, ags. meg ; 
(2) maid 106]. mey. 

mazzdenn maiden, ags. 
megden 

mazzstre magister 

mazzpe tribe, ags, meg’S 

nazz nay 

nagzlenn to nail, ags. 
neglian 

wazz woe 

Wwazzn wain, ags. Ween 

Wazznepp carrieth, ags, 
wegan 


begzsanns Jezants 

bezzse Jitter, icel. beiskr 

bezztenn to beat, ags. 
beatan 

clenlezze chastity 

esse fear, ags. eg 

ezzlenn ¢o ail, ags. eglan 

ezzperr etther, ags. eg per 

ezzwhar everywhere, ags. 
eghwer 

flezzl flail, old Fr, flaial, 
Lat. flagellum 

gezzunen to gain, 106]. at 
géona 

gezznlike conveniently, 
icel. gégnilega 

idellezze idleness 

legzest lezzepp lezzde 
lezz layest layeth laid 
lay, from leggenn to lay. 


lezztenn to inquire, 106]. 
at leita 

metlezze humility 

rezzn rain, ags. ren, regn 

rezznenn to rain 

rezzsenn to raise, 106]. at 
reisa to travel 


sezzst sezzp sezzde 
sayest saith said from 
seggeun 

twezzen twain 

pezz they 


pezzm them 
pezzre thei 
wegzze way, age. Weg 


In almost all these cases we see azz answering to ags. ag @g 66, 


and ezz to ags. eg and once ea, or Icel. e?, and twice ¢ = (Je). 


The 


most remarkable exception is peggm from ags. bam, as it accounts 
for the form peim, parm, (p. 442, Pater. v. 8), and perhaps for bevs, 
forms sometimes found in old English. It does not seem possible to 
establish the transition of ag into a (agh, agh, as, ai) more clearly. 

The combinations 7z or 7zz occur in -lz, as tnnwarrdliz, 
witerrliz, and in twizzess and similar words, where the difference of 
the single z and double zz has to be noted. Properly the sound 
should be that of the very common German termination -7g, as 
inwendig, wahrhaftig, which is theoretically (-igh) and practically 
(-ikh), as (in‘bhend:igh, bhaar-Haft:igh), or (in‘bhend:ikh, bhaar-- 
naft:ish). It would therefore be hazardous to read 7z, 7zz, other- 
wise than as (uch, ish) final or (iigh, igh) before vowels. The 
objection that these sounds when final should have been written -zh, 
-thh, must be met by the habit of the ags. final -7g. The same 
reason may have led Orrmin to use zz in the middle of a word in 
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place of zz/, which would have been the regular reduplication of gh, 
compare ssh in Hnglissh, dedication 109. The value of wo in zu 
is doubtful, but it does not seem likely to have differed from (uu). 
The γ᾽ between two vowels, and frequently elsewhere, was most 
probably (v), a letter which Orrmin avoids, but ff was of course (f). 
This would accord with the modern Welsh usage. 

As to the final e, the rule of pronunciation given, by the strict 
observation of the number of syllables in each line, is precisely that 
at which we arrived for Chaucer, down to the occasional elision of 
an inflectional final ὁ, even when not preceding a vowel, in which 
case Orrmin simply left it out.' The elisions, however, are not so 
frequent as in Chaucer. Thus, in the first 1000 lines of the Homilies 
in White’s text, final ὁ is elided five times before himm, three times 
before he, twice before himm and hiss, once before hu and once before 
Herodess vy. 277, which is very peculiar. The elisions before a 
vowel are more common. Open 6 perhaps does not occur, so that 
the practice of the end of the x1vth century is justified by an 
English practice at the beginning of the xnrth, which.cannot have 
been influenced by Norman habits. Coalescent words also occur as 
palde, namm = fe alde, ne amm, hét — he itt, noff — ne off, nafe, 
nafide — ne hafe, ne haffde, etc. A final ὦ or ¢ changes the follow- 
ing p to ¢, a practice which we have met with before (p. 444, n. 2), 
and which was still preserved in Chaucer’s: wltow = wilt thou, 
ete. (p. 371), but here carried much further. We may therefore 
feel considerable confidence im pronouncing Orrmulum as follows : 


Orrmulum, Dedication. 
Annd whase wilenn shall piss 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 
And whaasee wii'len shal this 


boc book 
efft operr sipe writenn, 96 eft oo-dher sii-dhe rwii‘ten, 
himm bidde ice patt hét write mim bid ik dhat nee-t rwiite 
rihht rikht 
swa summ piss boc himm teech- swaa sum dhis book him {π 5. 
eth, 


OPPs ‘4 
all ree “'t affterr patt itt iss 
uppo piss firrste bisne, 100 upoo’ dhis first’e biis‘ne, 
wipp all swillc rime alls heriss with al swilk riim als heer is 
sett, set 
Verbal Translation. 


And whoso shall desire this book All throughout after (the way) that itis 
Again another time to write, 96 On this first example, 100 


al thwert uut after dhat it is 


Him beg I that he it write rightly 
Just as this book him teacheth, 


1 White cites the examples: fra 
mann’ to manne 11219; to king’ 8449, 
to kinge 8370; to grund’ 11773, to 
grunde 12547; o faderr hallf’ 2269, 
o faderr hallfe 2028; i Godess hus’ 
625, inn huse 2112; off slap’ 1903, 
off slepe 3143; patt leredd’ [0110 15876, 
patt lerede [0110 7440; att inn’ 12926, 


With all such number as is here set 
(forth, ) 


att inne 12739 ; wheroff’? 13694, 
wheroffe 13704; off witezhunng 14416, 
off witezhunnge 14617, where I have 
introduced an apostrophe to mark the 
elision. This omission of ¢ in writing 
sometimes takes place before a vowel, 
where it was not necessary according 
to Orminn’s system of writing. 


§ 2. No) 1. 


wipp all se fele wordess ; 
annd tatt he loke wel batt he 
an. bocstaff write twizzess 104 
ezzwher per itt uppo piss boc 
iss writenn o patt wise ; 
loke he well patt hé't write swa, 
107 
forr he ne mazz nohht elless 
onn Ennglissh writenn ribht te 
word, 
patt wite he wel to sope. 
Annd ziff mann wile witenn whi 
ice hafe don piss dede, 112 
whi ice till Ennglissh hafe wennd 
goddspelless hallzhe lare ; 
icc hafe itt don forrpi patt all 
erisstene follkess berrhless 116 
iss lang uppo patt an, patt tezx 
goddspelless hallzhe lare 
wipp fulle mahhte follzhe ribht, 
purrh pobht, purrh word, purrh 
dede. 
* ὃ: % % 
Ice patt tiss Ennglissh hafe sett 
Ennglisshe menn to lare, 322 
ic wass, per per I crisstnedd 
wass, 
Orrmin bi name nemmnedd. 
annd ice Orrmin full innwarrdliz, 
wipp mup annd ec wibp 
herrte, 326 
her bidde pa Crisstene menn 
patt herenn operr rédenn 
piss boc, hemm bidde icc her patt 


tezZz 
forr me piss bede biddenn : 330 
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with al see [6616 word'es ; 
and tat He look-e wel dhat Hee 
aan book:staf rwii'te twigh’es 
el‘;whuer dheer it upoo: dhis book 
is rwit‘en oo dhat wii'se ; 
look Hee wel dhat Hee-t rwii‘te 
swaa, 
forr Hee ne mai nokht eles 
on Eq'lish rwucten nikht te 
word, 
dhat wiit He wel to sooth'e 
And sif man wiil-e witen whii 
ik πᾶν doon dhis deed’e, 
whii ik til Eq-lish Haay-e wennd 
god'spel-es Halgh-e laa‘re ; 
ik maay: it doon fordhii- dhat al 
cristeene folk-es berkh:les 
is laq upoo* dhat aan, dhat tei 
god:spel’es Halgh’e laa‘re 
with ful-e makht:e folgh-e rikht, 
thurkh thokht, thuréh woord, 
thurkh dee-de. 
% % ἐξ % 
Ik dhat tis Eq'lish waav'e set 
Eq: lish'e men to laare, 
ik was, dhrrr dhzer i krist’ned 
was, 
Ormiin* bi naam’e nemm‘ned. 
And ik Ormiin: ful in-wardligh 
with muuth and eek with 
hert’e, 

Heer bid-e dhaa kristee‘ne men 
dhat Hee‘ren oo-dher ree‘den 
dhis book, Hem bid ik weer dhat 

tel 
for mee dhis bee‘de bid‘en : 


Verbal Translation. 


With all-so many words, 
And that he look well, that he 
One letter write twice, 104 
Everywhere where it upon this book 
Is written on that wise ; 
Look he well that he it write so, 
For he may not else 
In English write rightly the word, 
That know he well to sooth. 
And if one will know why 
I have done this deed, 
Why I into English have turned 
Gospel’s holy lore ; 
I have done it because that all 
Christian people’s salvation 


108 


112 


116 


Is along of that one (thing), that they 
Gospel’s holy lore 
With full power follow rightly, 
By thought, by word, by deed. * * * 
I that this English have set (forth) 321 
Englishmen to teach, 
I was there where I christened was, 
Orrmin by name named ; 
And I Orrmin full inwardly, 
With mouth and eke with heart 326 
Here pray the Christian men 
That hear or read 
This book, them pray I here that they 
For me this prayer pray : 330 
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patt broperr patt tiss Ennglissh dhat broo‘dher dhat tis Eq'lish 


wnitt rwit 
allreeresst wra't annd wrohhte, alrrr‘restrwaat annd rwokht’e, 
patt broperr, forr hiss swinne to dhat broo-dher, for mis swiqk to 


len, lern 
sop blisse mote findenn,. 3834 sooth blis‘e moo’te find’en. 


Verbal Translation. 


That brother that this English writing That brother for his labour to reward, 
First of all (men) wrote and wrought, True bliss may (he) find. 


As considerable doubt attaches to the length of the vowel in old 
English, and as Orrmin’s orthography is meant to resolve that 
doubt, it seems worth while to collect together all the instances 
where he seems to mark vowels as long. In the following lists, 
which have been collected from White’s glossary, all the simple 
(uncompounded) words in which a long vowel before a consonant 
appeared to be indicated with tolerable certainty have been col- 
lected. To all cases in which a vowel is followed by more than 
one consonant, and the first of those consonants is not doubled, 
doubt attaches, because Orrmin’s usage fluctuates in some of them, 
and he seems to have thought that two consonants would act oc- 
casionally as well as a doubled consonant. Such words are there- 
fore excluded, as are also all monosyllables ending in a yowel, and 
therefore of undetermined quantity. The use of the short sign (~) 
sometimes seems to indicate a short vowel, where only one con- 
sonant follows, and hence a few of the following words may be 
doubtful, but on the whole it would seem that a long vowel was 
intended in each of the following cases. 


List oF Orruin’s Worps contarnine Lone Vowets.! 


Tong A (aa) | dale ladepp rape wrap 
adle drake laf rapenn pafe 
afell drazhenn laferrd sake prazhe 
azhe faderr lah same on 
an fakenn lakenn samenn Long 4E (EE) 
aniz farenn lare sare ediz 
ar frame late shame cefre 
are gal lazhe shapepp er 
arenn gan makenn skapesst eerd 
atell gate male slan 1 gare 
apell zate man snap est 
abess gatenn manapb stan wep 
apumm zehatenn maniz strac bere 
awibht grap mare sware beerenn 
bape had nakedd swat beetenn 
brad hafenn name takenn breed 
brap hal nan tale deed 
kafe haliz naness wac def 
kare ham nape wakenn deh 
chariz hat ran touched | war deel-enn 
clake hatenn rap wat knew dew 
clap lac ras waterr | dep 
cnape lade rap wrat dreefedd 


1 This list and the following have been checked by Mr. Brock, 


ἰ 
' 
' 
; 
; 


mere 
me 
all 
red 
rediz 
reefenn 
rem 
ΤῸΝ 
sem 
shedenn 
shewenn 
shredenn 
sleen 
sleep 
speeche 
steep 
streem 
streete 
teechenn 
telenn 
tem-enn 
weede 
weedle 
weelinng 
wepenn 
wete 
per-e 
pew 
preepenn 


Long E (ee) 


egede 
bede 
bene 
berenn 
betenn 
breme 
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kechell 
kelenn 
kene 
chepinng 
chesenn 
kepenn 
clene 
clepenn 
cnedesst 
cnelenn 
cwemenn 
cwen 
dede 
deme-nn 
depe 
dezenn 
drefedd 
drezhenn 
ec 

eche 
efenn 
ekenn 
ele 
etenn 
ezhe 
fedenn 
fele 

fere 
flete 
ee 
frend 
zemenn 
zer 
zetenn 
grediz 
grene 
gTesess 
gretenn 
hetenn 
heh 

her 
here 
herenn 
hete 
hew 
hewenn 
hezhe 
ledenn 
lefe 
lefenn 
lem 
lenenn 
letenn 
lezhe 
lezhenn 
mede 
mekenn 
mele 
menenn 
menepp 
mete 


metedd 
mezhe 
ned 
nedl 
neh 
new 
peninng 
prest 
redenn 
rezhell 
sec 

sed 
sefenn 
sekenn 
sel 

ser 
shene 
shep 
shetenn 
slep 
smec 
smere 
aa 
spe 
spedenn 
spekenn 
stekenn 
ster 
stren 
swere 
swet 
tekenn 
tene 
tredenn 
wedenn 
wel 
Wwen-enn 
wepenn 
were 
werenn 
wrekenn 
wrezenn 
pede 
pes 


pepenn 


Long TI (ee) 
abidenn 
bisne 
blipe 
kipenn 
enif 
drifenn 


whil 
idell 
ifell 
irenn 
lic 

lich 

lif 

like. 
likenn 
lim 
limess 
lin 
litell 
lipe 
mikell 
min 
minepp 
nimenn 
nip 
nizhen 
pine-nn 
ridinngess 
rime 
risenn 
shinepp 
shir 
shridenn 
shrifenn 
side 
sikenn 
sikerr 
sipe 
size 
skiledd 
skir 
smikerr 
smitenn 
stidiz 
stih 
stirenn 
stizhenn 
swin 
swibe 
tid p 
time 
wic 
wide 
wif 


wis 
wise 
wite 
witenn 
witerr 
Wiperr 
writenn 
piderr 
pise 


Long O (00) 
blod 
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blome ᾿ 
boe ἢ 
bode 
bodiz ἣ 
bone ᾿ 
bozhess 

bote 

bope 

broperr 

clofenn 

come 

croc 

dom 


hozhefull 
inoh 
lofenn 
lokenn 
lome 
loghe 
mod 
moderr 
mone 
monep 
mot-e 
notesst 
oferr 
ofne 
operr 
ploh 
rhof 
rode 
ros 
rosenn 
rote 
rotenn 
scone 
shop 
slop 
snoterr 
sone 
Sop 
stoke-ss 
toc 

tor 
wod 
woh 
wokenn 
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wop buzhenn zure muzhenn putenn 
wozhe cludess huniz numen tun 
polenn clutess hus rum uferr 

———|  crune husell rune ure 

Long U (uu) cumenn hutenn shrud usell 
brukenn cup Ihude sumerr ut-e-nn 
bufenn dun lufe-nn sune upe 
bule dure lukenn sur wude 
bun fule lutenn sutell wuke 
bure fus * mup sup wunenn 
butenn 


As considerable interest attaches. to the determination of such 
adjectives and substantives as had a final ὁ in early English, and as 
Orrmin’s versification establishes with certainty the pronunciation 
of such letters, except when they are elidably situate, I have 
collected from White’s glossary all such words, adding the meaning. 
A few substantives are only found in oblique cases, and these are 
marked + because the 6 may be only inflexional. In the case of 
the adjectives it is not always certain, from a simple inspection 
of the glossary, whether the e is a mere mark of the plural or 
of the definite inflection. When I have detected either of these 
to be the case I have omitted the adjective from the list, but I have 
not thought it necessary to verify every case. Such a table of 
German nouns and adjectives would seem ridiculous to a German, 
because he cannot dissociate the e from the words. We have be- 
come so used to its absence that every kind of artificial means is 
necessary to restore the association. 


List oF OrrmiIn’s ADJECTIVES AND SUBSTANTIVES ENDING IN E. 


blisse bliss 
blipe dlithe 
blome dblome 


adle disease 
eebeere clear | 
egede t luaury 


dedbote repentance) fallse false 
dale part fasste fast 8. 
deerne secret féle, féle, fele many 


cere ear blostme blossom | daffte humble feorpe fourth 

eete food bode command dale valley fére fére power 
ahhte goods bone boon dede deed fifte fifth 

ane alone (Padv.) | bote remedy deme + judge fiftende t fifteenth 
ange sorrow bope booth deope, depe deep | fode food 
anndszete odious brappbe anger deore, dere dear forrme first 
anndsware answer | breme furious drizze dry frame profit 

are grace bridale bridal druhhpe Ὁ drought| fremmde strange 
arrke ark bridgume Jdride- | dure door frofre + comfort 
asse ass groom dwillde error frummpe beginning 
axe axe bulaxe axe eche eternal fulre foul-er 

azhe awe bule δον egge T edge galle gall 

beere dier bure ¢ dower ehhte eight gate way 

bede prayer care care elde + age genge gang 

belle dei chele cold ele oil gillte ¢ tribute 


bene prayer 
bennche ft dench 
berrme + darm 
berrne 7 barn 
bettre better 
bilenge belonging to 
birde lineage 

bisne example 

bite morsel 


chepinngbope mar- 
ket-booth 

chesstre city 

clake ¢ accusation 

clene clean 

cribbe crib 

cide cud 

cullfre dove 

cweme agreeable 


ende end country 
eorpe, erpe earth 
errfe animal 
errnde errand 
ezhe eye 
ezhesallfe eye-salve 
ezhesihh pe eyesight 
ezzet fear 

feewe few 


grene green 
grezzie herald 
grimme grim 
hele health 
hese t command 
hete ¢ heat 
helle hel? 

hellfe handle 
hellpe help 


ὁ 2..Νο. 1. 


heoffne heaven 

heore their (pron.) 

heorrte heart 

here host 

hete, héte hate 

hirrde guardian 

hire her 

hirne corner 

hope hope 

irre ire 

karrte cart 

kemmpe champion 

kene keen 

kide kid 

kinde kind s. 

kineriche kingdom 

kirrke chureh 

kirrkedure church- 
door 

lade guiding 5. 

leeche ¢ lecch 

leefe belief 

lare lore 

late, late ἡ appear- 
ance 

lattre latter 

lawe mound 

lazhe t daw 

lefe leave 

leode people 

leome, leme gleam 

lezhe wages 

lifisshe living 

like form 

lire ¢ loss 

lipe lithe gentle 

loghe t jire 

lufe dove 

macche, make, 
mate, wife 

mene t company 

male t+ tribute 

mare more 

mazzstre master 

mazzpe tribe kin 

mede Ὁ meed 

mele meal 

merrke ¢ mark 

messe mass 

mete meat 
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mezhe female cousin 

milde mild 

mile Ὁ mile 

millce mercy 

minde + mind 

minnstre Ὁ minster 

missdede + misdeed 

mone moon 

name name 

nape t grace 

neddre adder 

nedle t needle 

-nesse -2ess 

nesshe soft 

orrmete measureless 

orrtrowwe distrust- 
Ful 

orrtroww pe distrust 

oxe 0x 

pappe t breast 

pine pain 

proféte prophet 

resste repose 

riche kingdoms rich 

rime ¢t metre 

rode Ὁ rood 

rote root 

rume wide 

rune counsel 

sete Ὁ seat 

sahhte concurring 

sake dispute 

sallfe salve 

sallme + psalm 

same Ἵ same 

sawle soul 

scone beauteous 

seollpe sellpe hap- 
piness 

serrghe sorrow 

sexe 817. 

sexte sixth 

sextene sixteen 

sheepe 7 sheath 

shaffte creature 

shame shame 

shande disgrace 

shene sheen a. 

shriffte shrift 

sihhpe sight 


size Ὁ victory 
smere oimtment 
smepe smooth 
soffte soffte 
speeche speech 
stéde stead place 
steffne voice 
steorrne star 
stirne stern a. 
stoke 7 stock 
streete Ὁ street 
strande ¢ strand 
strenncbe strength 
sune son 
sunne sewn 
sware 7 answer 8. 
grievous a. 
swepe whip 
swipe great 
tale tale number 
temmple temple 
tende tenth 
téne ten, injury s. 
time time 
tunge tongue 
turrtle turtle 
twinne twin 
peode people 
pezzre their 
prazhet throw,time 
pridde third 
prinne three 
prittene thirteen 
prittennde = thir- 
teenth 
prowwinnget throe 
purrfe needful 
pusennde thousand 
unnclene wnclean 
unncweme wnac- 
ceptable 
unnfele deceitful 
unnfewe not a few 
unnhelet unsound- 
NESS 
unnorne plain 
unnride vast 
unnsmepe wneven 
unnwine enemy 
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unnwreste weak 

uppbrixle object of 
reproach 

ure our 

weede clothing 

weedle poor 

wete { drink 5. 

walde Ὁ power 

wambe belly 

wasstme fruit 

wazhe wall 

wecche watching s. 

webhte Ὁ weight 

were were man 

welre worse 

wersse worse 

wesste waste desert 
s. and a, 

wezze way 

whete wheat 

wicke mean weak 
wicked 

widdwe widow 

wilde wild 

wille will 

WIS, Wise wise a. 

Wise wise 8. 

wite prophet 

wite tT punishment 

witezhunnge pro- 
phecy 

wip perrstrenncpe Τ 
opposing power 

wlite + face 

wreche vengeance 

wrappet wrath s, 

wrecche wretched 

wrihhte (1) maker ; 
(2) blame 

wude wood s. 

wuke week 

wulle t wool 

wunde + wound 

wurrpe tT worship 

wurr pshipe worship 

zate gate door 

serrde t yard rod 

zife gift 

Zure your 


It will be found on examination that though many of the above 
-e are justified by the existence of some final vowel or syllable in 
Anglosaxon or Icelandic, not a few have been clearly subsequently 
developed. See supra, p. 345, note 2, and the Table, pp. 379-397. 


πα. tpt tinea 
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2. Lazamon’s Brut, BEGINNING OF xIII TH CENTURY. 


Although Lazamons Brut’ is written in verse, yet the rhythm 
and orthography are so irregular that it is scarcely easier to con- 
jecture the pronunciation than if it were mere prose. In fact with 
Orrmin we take leave of all certainty arising from metre or strict 
orthography. But the extraordinary diversity of spelling is of 


itself some assistance. 


Weighing the results already obtained we cannot be very far 
wrong in supposing ὦ, 6, 2, 0, u to be (aa a, ee 6, li 1, 00 0, uu u), 
with the doubtful (1) or (y) for τὸ occasionally as in ἐμέ, lutel, lwSere 
(lit, lct-el, lcdh-ere) few, little, wicked.? Again @ may be called 
(EE, E), and as 60 interchanges with e it may be (ee) or (ee,0). 
Fa is rare and interchanges with a, so that it may be (ea) or even 
(ea) with a more distinct (a). Among the consonants z, h, follow 
the same rule asin Orrmin, ch is of course (tsh), but (sh) does 
not seem to have been developed, as 80 is constantly used. 

On account of the extreme western locality of the author’s resi- 
dence (34 miles south-east of Bewdley, in Worcestershire) there 
may have been many dialectic peculiarities which would tend to 
give the letters slightly different values from those thus assigned, 
but it seems probable that such a pronunciation as the following 


would have been intelligible.® 


Lazamon’s Brut. 
Madden’s edition, vol. i. p. 124, v. 2922, 


Sixti winter hefde Leir / 
pis lond al to welden. 

pe king hefde preo dohtren / 
bi his drihliche quen. 

nefde he nenne sune / 

per fore he war’ sari. 

his manscipe to halden ᾧ 
buten pa preo dohtren. 


1 Lazamons Brut, or Chronicle of 
Britain; a poetical semi-saxon para- 
phrase of the Brut of Wace, now first 
published from the Cottonian manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, accom- 
panied by a literal translation, notes, 
and a grammatical glossary. By Sir 
Frederic Madden, K.H., keeper of tlie 
MSS. in the British Museum. Pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, 1847, 3 vols, royal 8vo. The 
Cottonian MSS. are Calig. A. ix, the 
older version, which is attributed to the 
beginning of the x1uth century at 
latest, and Otho. C. xiii, which is of a 
much later date. 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


Siks‘ti winter neey'de Lair 
dhis lond al to-weld‘en. 

Dhe kiq Heevde threo dokht-ren 
bil mis drifh:litshe kween. 
Neev'd He nen‘e suun’e, 
dheerfoor- He wardh sar‘i, 

His man‘skiipe to hald:en, 
buut‘en dha threo dokht-ren. 


2 The forms litul, liSere also occur. 
It is quite possible that in such words 
both modes of speech (lutel, lit-el) oc- 
curred in these Western dialects, see 
p- 298, p. 800 note 2, and p. 424. 


3 The many interesting points which 
would arise from a careful study of the 
dialectic peculiarities indicated by the 
orthography are of course passed over 
here, as the object is only to ascertain 
the phonetic meaning of the letters, 
which is an entirely preliminary inves- 
tigation without which the other could 
not properly succeed, but which is quite 
independent of any other research. 


§ 2, No. 2. 


pa eldeste dohter haihte Gor- 
noille. 
a oder Regau. 
pa pridde Cordoille. 
Heo wes pa sungeste suster Y 
a wliten alre uairest ; 
heo wes hire fader al swa leof / 


swa his azene lif. 

pa eldede pe king ν᾽ 

& wakede an a%elan. 

& he hine bi-pohte ᾿' 

wet he don mahte. 

of his kineriche «' 

eefter his deie. 

He seide to himsuluen τ᾽ 
pat pat vuel wes: 

Ic wlle mine riche to-don τ΄ 
& allen minen dohtren. 

& zeuen hem mine kine-peode τ 


& twemen mine bearnen. 

Ac erst ic wille fondien / 
whulchere beo mi beste freond. 
and heo scal habbe pat beste del? 


of mine drihlichen Jon. 
pus pe king pohte ἡ 
and per efter he worhte. 
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Dha e#ld-este dokh’ter naikhte 
Gornuil’e, 

dha oo‘dher Reeg’au 

dha thrid’e Korduil-e 

Heo wes dha suq‘este sus‘ter, 

a lwii‘ten al‘re vair'est. 

Heo wes uiir‘e faa‘der al swa 
leof 

swaa His aagh-ene 111 

Dhaa 8]4 646 dhe kiq 

and waa‘kede an aa‘dhelan 

and Hee Hiin’e bithokht-e 

whet πὸ doon makht’e 

of his kin‘eriitshe 

Eft’er His 4616. 

He said‘e to him sel‘ven, 

dhat’ dhat iivel wes: 

Ik wil’e miin’e riitsh‘e to-doon 

and allen miin’en dokht-ren, 

and sJeevy‘en Hem miin‘e kin‘e- 
theo-de 

and tweem‘en miin‘e bearn‘en, 

ak zErst ik wile fond’syen 

whilk-ere beo mi best’e freond, 

and Heo skal nab‘e dhat beste 
deel 

Of miin‘e drikh:litshen loon. [ deel 

Dhus dhe kiq thokhte 

and dheeraft’er He workht’e. 


Sir F. Madden’ s translation of the above, omitting the parts relating to the 


more modern text. 


Sixty winters had Leir 

this land ‘ all’ to govern. 
The king had three daughters 
by his noble queen ; 

he had no son,— 

therefore he was sorry,— 

his honor to hold, 

except the three daughters. 
The eldest daughter hight Gornoille, 
the second Regau, 

the third Cordoille. 

She was the youngest ‘sister,’ 
of beauty fairest of all ; 

she was to her father as dear 
as his own life ! 

Then the king grew old, 

and weakened in strength, 


and he bethought him 

what he might do 

with his kingdom, 

after his day. 

He said to himself 

that that was evil : 

“1 will divide my realm 

to ‘all’ my daughters, 

‘and give them my kingdom, 
and share among my children ;’ 
but first I will prove 

which is my best friend, 

and she shall have the best part 
of my lordly land.”’ 

Thus the king thought, 

and thereafter he wrought. 


32 
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§3. Prose Writings of the x11 th Century and Earlier. 


Here we have only the spelling to trust to, and to see 
whether the determination of the values of the letters by 
means of the poets is borne out by the systematic ortho- 
graphy of the prose writers. Very brief notices are all that 
need to be given. 


1. Onty EnetisH ProciaMaTiIon oF Henry III, 18 Ocr. 1258. 


This proclamation, issued by the barons in the king’s name, has 
been fully considered in a separate work,’ in which the pronuncia- 
tion was assigned in accordance with the results at which I had 
then arrived,” but subsequent research has induced me slightly to 
alter my opinion on certain points. Considering that the document 
is formal, it seems probably that ea, eo had their full (éa, 60) sounds, 
It is even possible that eow may have been (éou) rather than (én), 
but the constant practice of writing ew in trewe leads me to believe 
that the initial 60 of this combination has to be read (e) simply. 
The occurrence of simple ew, however, casts some doubt upon this 
conclusion as respects the actual pronunciation of the scribe. There 
is probably little doubt that the more general pronunciation of ea, 
éo, at that time was (ee), and of eow (eu). The combination oa is 
rare. We have seen it rhyme with (aa) in Genesis and Exodus 
(p. 467), and the writer may have said (aa, aa, aah), the last as an 
intermediate sound. As a compromise I use (aa, a). The inter- 
change of ὦ, ein redesmen redesmen, seems to imply that @ had 
become simple (ee, 6). In accordance with former usage (ai) is 
employed for ev, but we must not fail to observe the correspondence 
of the French Μὴ; Geffrey, p. 504, with the English Geffrees sune 
p. 505, shewing that the pronunciation (Dzhef-ree’) was then 
current (supra p. 462). The name Aldithel’ in the English, p. 504, 
and Audithel’ in the French, p. 505, seems to be a contraction for 
the name A/didelege in Staffordshire (Domesday Book, printed edition, 
fo. 2506, col. 2, photozincographed edition, Staffordshire, p. x. col. 2,) 
=ald-ide-lege, or ags. eald ySa lega, that is, old-water-land, com- 
pare Cedmon’s ea-stream-ySa. Ide, still called (114) supra p. 291, 
is in Devonshire (Domesday Book, fo. 1010, col. 2,) as also Ideford ; 
Idehill is in Kent, Iden in Sussex. Hence the probable alteration 
of the name was (ald-ii‘dha-lee‘gha, ald-u-dhe-lai, auld-i-lai, 
aud-e-lai, aad‘lee, aad‘lc), compare Audelay, p. 449, n. 2, and the 
modern Audley. The other vowels and the consonants present no 
difficulty. The length of the vowels, where it differs in my scheme 


1 The only English Proclamation of 
Henry III, 18 October 1258, and its 
treatment by former editors and trans- 
Iators, considered and illustrated; to 
which are added editions of the Cuckoo 
Song and The Prisoner’s Prayer, Lyrics 
of the x11 th century, London, 1868, 
Svo. pp. 135, by the author of this 
treatise. 


2 The error of supposing long ¢ to 
have been occasionally (ai), see supra 
p. 279, was not detected till after the 
book had been printed off, and is re- 
ferred to in the errata. The use of 
Henr’.... send igretinge for 
sendep, is well illustrated by Prof. 
F, J, Child, supra p. 354, art. 61. 
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from that assigned to Anglosaxon, will generally be found justified 
by the spelling of Orrmin, or by more recent usage. The quantity 
of the Anglosaxon short vowels seems to have frequently suffered 
in passing through the Norman period of repression, when the 
language ceased to be cultivated by men of letters. 

: The complete proclamation, with the French original, is here 
reproduced from the stereotype plates of the work cited in note 1, 
in order that the first correct presentation of this venerable and 
interesting document may be preserved for the use of the Early 
English Text Society. To insure accuracy, te proofs had been 
compared three times with the originals in the Public Record Office. 
A few very slight inaccuracies in the stereotype plates have been 
removed in this edition, after a fourth comparison. The bracketed 
numbers refer to:the numbers of the lines in the original MSS. 

The following is an abstract of the history of this important pro- 
clamation, the only public English document known to have been 
issued under our Norman kings. On account of the quarrels be- 
tween Henry III. and his barons, the latter were summoned to 
Westminster 7 April, 1258, when Henry submitted himself to a 
Council of Twenty-four, twelve chosen by himself, and twelve by 
the Barons, or, as they called themselves, the Commons. This 
Council appointed. a Committee of Four to choose a Cabinet of 
Fifteen. To this Council and Cabinet were due the provisions of 
Oxford, 11 June 1258, which ordered a Parliament consisting of the 
Fifteen, and Twelve Magnates to meet three times a year, and for 
the first time on 6 October 1258. At this Parliament the follow- 
ing Proclamation was agreed to, and issued in Latin, French, and 
English. The Latin version has not yet been found. There are 
two copies of the French, and one of the English in existence. 
The French version which follows contains the names of thirteen 
out of the Cabinet of Fifteen, and three from among the first ap- 
-pomted Twelve Parliamentary Magnates. The object of the Pro- 
clamation, was to make each man in the country take the oath 
already taken by the King and the Commons at Oxford, pledging 
him to obey the Council of Twenty-four, to assist it to the utmost 
of his power, and to oppose its enemies. 

The English proclamation:seems to have been published from the 
original by Somner 1659, Hearne 1720, Henshall 1798, the Record 
Commission (in its edition of Rymer’s Foedera 1816,) the Master of 
the Rolls (in Sir H. James’ photozincographed National Manuscripts 
1865), and, in part, by Astle 1803 (in facsimile), but in all cases 
incorrectly, and the errors made by these editors have increased 
in the hands of Tyrrel 1700, Lyttelton 1767, Henry 1781-93, 
Latham 1841, and Koch 1863, who followed Somner -- and Craik 
1851, who followed Rymer.. Pauli 1853, and Regel 1856 (who is 
followed by Marsh 1862,) conjecturally, and on the whole satis- 
factorily, amended Rymer by means of the French version, which 
has been published by Rymer and Pauh only, but the latter merely 
transcribed the former, leaving a grievous blunder uncorrected. 
Some of the errors of these various editions are given on page 504. 
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OLD FRENCH VERSION. 
Patent Roll, 42 Henry III. m. 1, n. 1. 


[1]Henri par la grace deu Rey de Englet’re Sire de 
Trlande. Duc de Normandie de Aqui’en e¢ Cunte de Angou. a 
tuz fes feaus Clers et Lays saluz. Sachez ke nuf uolons et 
otrions ke ce ke noftre conseil [2] v la greignure partie de 
eus ki est esluz par πα e¢ par le co’mun de noftre Reaume a 
fet v fera al honur de deu e¢ noftre fei e¢ pur le p’fit de noftre 
Reaume ficum il ordenera’ feit ferm e¢ eftable [3] en tuttef 
chosef a tuz iurz. Et comandons e¢ enioinons a tuz noz 
feaus e¢ leaus en la fei kil nus deiuent kil fermement teignent 
et iurgent a tenir δέ a maintenir les eftabliflemenz [4] ke funt 
fet v funt a fere par lauant dit Cunseil v la | 


a OO TT 


Modern English Translation of Old English Version. 


[1] Henry, by the grace of God, king of England, 

‘Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, of Aquitaine, and 

Earl of Anjou, sends greetings to all his lieges, clerical and 

lay, in Huntingdonshire. [2] That know ye well all, that 

we will and grant that that which our councillors, all or 

the greater part of them, that have been chosen by us, 

and by the people of the country of our kingdom, have 

done, and shall [3] do, to the glory of God, and in fur- 

therance of our allegiance, for the benefit of the country, 

by the provision of the aforesaid councillors, be stedfast and 

lasting in all things ever without end. And we call upon 

[4] all our lieges in the allegiance that they owe us, that 

they stedtastly hold and swear to hold and to defend the 

AR “τ OOF acts that have been passed, or shall be passed by the 
RN aforesaid “councillors, [5] or by the 


Mee § εὐ 


Ἶ Ss 
a S 
> 
7] at 
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OLD ENGLISH VERSION. 
Patent Roll, 45 Henry IIT. m. 15., n. 40 


[1] 4 Henr’ pburz godef fultume king on Engleneloande. 
Lhoauerd on Yrloand’. Duk on Norm’ on Aquitam’ and 
eorl on Aniow Send igretinge to alle hife holde ilerde 
and ileawede on Huntendon’fchir’ [2] pet witen ze 
wel alle bat we willen and vnnen pet. pat vre redef- 
men alle ober be moare del of heom pet beop 1cho- 
fen purg uf and purz pet loandef folk on vre 
kuneriche. habbeb idon and fehullen [8] don in be 
worpnefle of gode and on vre treowpbe. for be freme 
of pe loande. pburz he befizte of pan to forenifeide 
redefmen * beo ftedefeft and ileftinde in alle binge 
abuten «nde. And we hoaten [4] alle vre treowe in 
pe treowbe pat heo vf ozen. pet heo ftedefefthche 
healden and fwerien to healden and to werien bo 
ufetneflef bet beon imakede and beon to makien purz 
ban to foren ifeide redefmen [5] oper purz pe 


Conjectured Pronunciation of Old English Version. 

[1] Hen:rii thurkh God-es ful‘tume kiq on Eq'lenelan:de, 
Thav-erd on Iir‘lande, Dyyk on Normandii, on Akitain‘e and 
eorl on Andzhuu, send igreetiqe to al’e His‘e Hold’e ileerde 
and ilee-wede on Hun‘tendooneshii're. [2] Dhet wii'ten se 
wel al‘e, dhet we wil‘en and un‘en dhet, dhet uu're reedes- 
men 816 odh’er dhe maa‘re deel of Heom, dhet beoth itshoo’- 
sen thurkh us, and thurkh dhet land‘es folk on uw're 
kin‘eriitshe, Hab-eth idoon’ and shul‘en [8] doon, in dhe 
worth‘nese of God’e and on uu're treuth’e, for dhe free-me 
of dhe land‘e, thurkh dhe besikh'te of than to foo‘renisaide 
ree‘desmen, beo stee'defest and iles‘tinde in al'e thiq'e 
abuuten θη 46. And we uaa‘ten [4] ale uu're treu‘e in 
dhe treuth’e dhet Heo us oogh:en, dhet Heo stee-defestliitshe 
Heald‘en and swee‘rien to Heald‘en and to weer‘ien dho 
iset‘neses dhet beon imaa‘kede and beon to maak‘ien thurkh 
dhan to foo-ren isaid’e ree‘desmen, [5] odh‘er thurkh dhe 
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Old French Version.—(Continued.) 


ereionure partie de eus. en la maniere kil est dit defuz. 
et kil fentreeident a ce fere par meifmes tel s’ment 
cunt? tutte genz [5] dreit fefant et p’nant. e¢ ke nul 
ne preigne de t’re ne de moeble par quei cefle purueance 
puilfe eftre defturbee v empiree en nule manere. θέ fe 
nul v nus viegnent encunt’ cefte chose [6] nuf uolons 
et comandons ke tuz nof feaus e¢ leaus le teignent a enemi 
mortel. e¢ pur ce ke nus volons ke ceste chose feit ferme e¢ 
eftable:’ ποῖ enueons nof lettres ou’tes feelees de n’re [7] seel 
en chefcun Cunte a demorer la entrefor. Tesmoin Meimeifmes 
a Londres le Difutime Iur de Octobre lan de noftre regne 
Q’raunte fecund. Et cefte chose fu fete deuant Boneface 
Arce[8]eueske de Cantrebur’. Gaut’ de Cantelou. Eueske de 
Wyreceftr’. Simon de Montfort. Cunte de Leyceftr’. Richard 
de Clare Cunte de Glouceftr’ e¢ de Hertford. Rog’ 


Modern English Translation of Old English Version.—(Con.) 


greater part of them, as it has been before said. And that 
each help the other so to do by that same oath, against all 
men, doing and receiving justice. And let no man take 
any land or [6] chattel, whereby this provision may be 
let or impaired in any wise. And if any person or persons 
oppose this provision, we will and enjoin that all our lieges 
hold them as mortal enemies. And because [7] we will 
that this should be stedfast and lasting, we send you this 
letter patent signed with our seal, to hold among you in 
the treasury. Witnesses ourselves at London, the eigh- 
teenth day of the month [8] of October, in the two and 
fortieth year of our reign. And this was done in the 
presence of our sworn councillors, Boneface, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Walter of Cantelow, bishop of Worcester ; 
[9] Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester; Richard of Clare, 
earl of Gloucester and Hertford; Roger 
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Old English Version.—(Continued.) 


moare del of heom alfwo alfe hit if biforen ifeid. And 
pet «he ober helpe pet for to done bi pan ilche 
ope azenef alle men. Ruzt for to done and to foangen. 
And noan ne nime of loande ne of [6] egte. wherpurg 
pif befizte muze beon ilet oper iwerfed on onie 
wife. And zif oni ober onie cumen her ongenef? 
we willen and hoaten pet alle vre treowe heom healden 
deadliche ifoan. And for bet [7] we willen het pif beo 
ftedefeet and leftinde:’ we fenden zew pif writ open 
iufeined wip vre feel. to halden a mangef zew inehord. 
Witnefle vf feluen xt Lunden’. pane Eztetenpe day. 
on be Monbe [8] of Octobr’ In pe Twoandfowertizhe 
zeare of vre cruninge. And μι wef idon etforen 
vre ufworene redefmen. Bonefac’ Archebifchop on Kant’- 
bur’. Walt? of Cantelow. Bifchop on Whirecheftr’. [9] 
Sim’ of Muntfort. Eorl on Leircheflr’. Ric’ of 
Clar’ eorl on Glowchestr’ and on MHurtford.”’ Rog’ 


Conjectured Pronunciation of Old English Version.—(Con.) 
maa‘re deel of Heom al'swo alse Hit iz bifoo'ren isaid’. And 
dhet eetsh oodh:er Helpe dhet for to doon‘e bii dhaan 11 586 
oothe agyee’nes 818 men, rikht for to doon’e and to faq'en. 
And naan ne nii‘me of land’e ne of [6] eXht-e, wheerthurkh: 
dhis besifht-e muugh’e beon ilet* odh-er iwers‘ed on on‘ie 
wiise. And gif oni odh’er on‘ie kuum‘en Heer onJee‘nes, 
we wilen and Haa‘ten dhet 16 uu're treu’e Heom Heald’en 
dead‘litshe ifaan: And for dhet [7] we wil-en dhet dhis beo 
steedefest and lest:inde, we send‘en Jeu dhis rwit oop‘en 
isain’ed with uu‘re seel, to Hald‘en amaq’es Jeu 1η 6 Hoord. 
Wit'nese us selven et Lun‘deene, dhaan‘e ekht‘etenthe dai, 
on dhe moonth’e [8] of Oktoo-ber in dhe twoo and foour'tikhthe 
gear‘e of uu're kruun‘ige. And dhis wes idoon’ etfoo'ren 
uu‘reiswoo'reneree‘desmen, Bonefaase, Ar‘tshebish‘op on Kan‘- 
terber'1; Walt-er of Kan‘teloou, bish‘op on Wiretshester; [9] 
Siimoon of Munt-fort, 601] on Lair‘tshester; Rii‘tshard of 
Klaa‘re, eorl on Gloou-tshester and on Hertford; Rodzh-er 
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Old French Version.—(Continued.) 


le Bigod Cunte de [9] Norf’ e¢ Marefchal de Englet’re 
Humfrey de Bohun Cunte de Hereford. Puiere de Saueye. 
Guilame de forz. Cunte de Aubemarle. Iohan de Plesseiz 
Cunte de Warrewyk’. Rog’ de Quency [10] Cunte de 
Wyncettr’. Johan le Fiz Geffrey. Piere de Muntfort. 
Richard de Grey Rog’ de Mortemer Iames de Audithel. 
et Hug’ le Despens’. 


Modern English Transiation of Old English Version.—(Con.) — 


Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England: Peter of 
Savoy; William de Fort, earl of Albemarle; [10] John de 
Plessis, earl of Warwick; John Fitz Geoffrey; Peter de 
Montfort; Richard de Grey; Roger de Mortimer; James 
Audley, and in the presence of other kinsmen. 

[11] And in exactly the same words it has been sent 
into every other shire throughout the kingdom of England 
and also in till Ireland. 


Principal errors of former editions. Only such blunders are here. 
given as make nonsense of the original. The numbers refer to the 
lines of the MS., the spaced letters to the original, and the italics 
to the errors. 

Send igretinge 1, Tyrrel, Henry, Latham: send I greting. 

holde ilerde1l, Henshall: hol theilaerde. 
freme 3, Somner: freime; Henshall. frevme. 
ilche ope 5, Tyrrel, Henry, Lyttelton: <cehe other. 
Rizt 5, Somner: (cnalle binge pat) ogt ; Tyrrel: (en all thinge 
thet) ogt; Henry, Lyttelton: i alle thet heo ogt; Craik: 
[cn alle thaet heo| oght. 

noan ne nime of 5, Somner, Tyrrel, Henry, Henshall, 
Rymer, Craik: noan ne mine of; Latham: noan ne of mine. 

ezte. wherpursg 6, Somner: egtewher purg; Tyrrel, Henry: 
egetewher thurg; Latham: egetewhere, thurg; Henshall: 
egte-wher, thurg; Rymer: egteohero purg; Craik: eghteo- 
hero, thurg. 

deadliche ifoan 6, Somner, Tyrrel, Henry, Latham, Rymer, 
Craik: deadlicherstan; ; Henshall: deadliche. If than. 

In consequence of these errors the translations given by Sommer, 
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Old English Version.—(Continued. ) 


Bigod eorl on Northfolk’ and Marefcal on Engleneloand.’ 
Perref of Sauueye. Will’ of Fort eorl on Aubem’. 
[10] oh’ of Plefferz. eorl on Warewik Toh’ 
Geffreef fune. Perref of Muntfort. Ric’ of Grey. Rog’ 
of Mortemer. Jamef of Aldithel’ and ctforen obre 
moze. 

[11] 4 And al on fo ilche worden if ifend in to sourihce 
opre shcire ouer al pere kuneriche on Engleneloande. 
and ek in tel Irelonde. 


Oonjectured Pronunciation of Old English Version.—(Con.) 


Bii‘god, eorl on North-folke and Maa‘reskal on Eq‘leneland:e. 
Per‘es of Savaite; Wil'nelm of Fort, eorl on Au‘bemarle ; 
[10] Dzhoon of Plesaiz, eorl on Waa‘rewuke; Dzhoon 
Dzhef:rees suun‘e; Peres of Munt-fort; Riitshard of Grai; 
Rodzh:er of Mor‘temer; Dzhaam‘ez of Al-dithel, and etfoo-ren 


oodh:re moogh’e 
[11] And al on dho il‘tshe word’en is isend’ in to ev’ ale 


oodh:re shii‘re oo’ver al dheerre kin‘eriitshe on Kq'lenelande, 
and eek in til lir-lande. 


Henry, Latham, and Craik of the passage: And pet ehe oper 
helpe ....deadliche ifoan, 5, 6, are ludicrously wrong. 

Somner’s Latin version is: ‘‘ Et quod unusquisque, vigore ejus- 
dem juramenti, contra omnes homines, in omnibus tum faciendis, 
tum recipiendis, ut id ita fiat et observetur, alter alteri sint auxilio. 
Et (quod) nullus sive de terra (vel, gente) mea, sive quacunque alia, 
per consilium hujusmodi (hujus scil. consilii obeundi causa) impe- 
diatur, sive damnum patiatur, ullo modo. Et si quis, sive vir sive 
feemina, huic (edicto) contravenerit, volumus et mandamus ut omnes 
fideles nostri eos habeant infensissimos.”’ 

Craik’s English version is: ‘‘ And that each other help that for 
to do, by them (to) each other against all men (in all that they) 
ought for to do and to promote. And none, nor of my land nor 
elsewhere, through this business may be let (hindered) or damaged 
in anywise. And if any man or any woman come them against, 
we will and enjoin that all our lieges them hold deadly foes.”’ 

The most remarkable error in the copy of the French version 
printed in Rymer is: nos Giweons, for nos enueons 6, which 
has the false appearance of an appropriation of a Saxon word by 
the Normans, with a French inflexion,—a philological curiosity ! 
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2. ΑΝΟΒῈΝ Rrw1z, ΧΠῚ ΤῊ CENTURY. 

The Ancren Riwzx and the Harr Merpennap may be considered 
together." 

In the Ancren ΤΙ it will be seen that the simple vowels 
a, 6, 7,0, wmust be taken as usual to mean (aa a, ee e, 11 i, 00 0, 
uu u), with a much larger allowance of τ = (y) or (i, e) than is 
found, except in the west of England. Thus we have gult, cluppen, 
Sustes, fur, lupes, lut, nule, for guilt, clip (embrace), fists, fire, lips, 
little, n’ill. Besides this there is a very extensive assortment of 
diphthongs and even triphthongs, which should be apparently pro- 
nounced thus: av, au, ea, el, 60, CU, Od, Ot, OU, Ut = (al, au, eea ea, 
ai, 660 60, EU, 00a, UU, COU OU, Ui). The oa, οἵ, wi as in bloawen 
bloamen buine are too rare to form a good judgment on. 

The combination zw which only occurs in the foreign word riwl 
is most probably intended to give the sound (yy), for it is scarcely 
possible to imagine that (yy) could not have been pronounced, and 
that therefore cw — (iu)., On account of the action of the (r) the 
sound (riul) is difficult to enunciate purely, and (rvvl, ryyl, rm) 


are all easier, and they are consequently still in use provincially. 

The following brief example from p. 70 of the Ancren Riwle,’ 
will shew the effect of these assumptions, and will render an ex- 
ample from Hali Meidenhad needless: 


Original Teat. 

Muche fol he were, be 
muhte, to his owene bihoue, 
hweSer se he wolde, grinden 
greot oper hwete, jzif he 
grunde pet greot and lefde 
pene hwete. Hwete is holi 
speche, ase Seimt Anselme 
seid. Heo grint greot %Se 
chefled. pe two cheoken 
beoS pe two — grinstones. 
Pe tunge is pe cleppe. Loke%, 
leoue sustren, pet ouwer 
cheoken ne grinden neuer 


1 The Ancren Riwile; a treatise on 
the Rules and Duties of Monastic Life, 
edited and translated from a Semi- 
Saxon MS. of the thirteenth century 
by James Morton, B.D., vicar of Hol- 
beach, prebendary of Lincoln; printed 
for the Camden Society, 1853, "London, 
4to. Hali Meidenhad, from MS. Cott. 
Titus D. xviii, fol. 112 c., an allitera- 
tive homily of the thirteenth century, 
edited by Oswald Cockayne, M.A., 
London, 1866, 8yvo. pp. viii, 50; 
E. E. T. 8. 

2 As the combination iw does not 
occur in other words, and as riule, 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 

Mutsh‘e fool mee weer'e, dhe 
mukht-e, to His oou‘ene biHoo've, 
whedh-er see He wold’e, grind‘en 
greeot oo'dher wheet'e, sif He 
erund’e dhet greeot and leey-de 
dheen‘e wheet’e. Wheet’e is Hool‘i 
speetsh’e, as‘e Saint Anselm‘e 
saith. Heeo grint greeot dhe 
tsheef‘leth. Dhe twoo tsheek-en 
beoth dhe twoo grin‘stoon‘es.+ 
Dhe tuq‘e is the klep-e. Look-- 
eth, leo-ve sustren, dhet oou‘er 
tsheok’en ne grind‘en ney’er 


reule are found in very old Nor- 
man, the point must be considered 
doubtful. In the xrv th century the 
sound was almost certainly (ΤΥΥ 16). 
Mr. Payne is inclined to think that the 
old Norman sound was (rid‘le). 


8 The proof was read by Mr. Brock 
by the original MS., Cott. Nero A. xiv. 


* The “colloquial” pronunciation 
(grin‘sten), mentioned by Smart, is 
thus shewn to be very ancient, and 
becomes a proof that grind was for- 
merly (grind) not ce supra p. 
276, and p. 290, 1. 3 
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bute soule uode’ ne our 
earen ne hercnen neuer bute 
soule heale : and nout ‘one 
our earen, auh ower 616 
purles tune%S azein 166] 
specheY pet to ou ne cume 
no tale, ne tiSinge of be worlde. 


Verbal 


Much fool he were, that might, to 
his own behoof, whether so he would, 
grind chaff (grits) or wheat, if he 
ground the chaff and left the wheat. 
Wheat is holy speech, as Saint Anselm 
saith. She grinds chaff that chaffs 
(chatters). The two cheeks are the 
two grindstones. The tongue is the 
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buut’e sooul’e vood'e; ne oour 
ea‘ren ne Herk‘nen never buut-e 
sooul‘e Heal‘e; and nout oon‘e 
oour eea‘ren, aukh oou’er ai‘e 
thirles tuun‘eth asain’ ii‘del 
speetsh'e; dhet to oou ne kuum’e 
ne taal-e ne tidh-ige of dhe worlde. 


Translation, 


clapper. Look, dear sisters, that your 
cheeks do not grind never but soul’s 
food; nor your ears do not harken 
never but to soul’s health ; and not only 
your ears, but your eye’s windows 
fence against idle speech ; (so) that to 
you (may) not come neither tale nor 
tiding of the world. 


8. Otp Encuisu Homies, ΧΙΙΤῊ CENTURY. 


The venerable homilies lately disinterred by Mr. Morris? cannot 


be read in any other way than 


the Ancren Riwle. The values of 


all the letters and combinations seem to be completely known, and 
no further change can be expected. A very brief example will 
therefore suffice. In the following, the original text is exactly 
reproduced except in “mid for miS, ™wolde for walde, ga% for 
gad, do for deS, bulke for buke. The leinten for lenten at the 
beginning, may, as so many other evidently are, be a dialectic 
pronunciation, and is comparable with fleish for flesh (supra p. 
473, τι. 1), but Stratmann quotes the same form from Wright, 
Vocab. 90, Rob. Glouc. 187, 8. The experiment of writing (y) 
for τ, when it may be (i, 6), and (ei) for ¢2, as being older forms, 


has here been made. 


Original Text, p. 25. 

Dominica Prima in Quadrigesima. 

[1 Jn leinten time uwile mon 
ga’é to scrifte; per beos 
summe fe mare herm is pe 
θα Ὁ al swa ic nupe eow tellen 
wulle. He 561} mid" ba muSe 
pet nis naut in his heorte. ic 
wulle gan to scrifte for scome 
alswa do% o%er men. 3if ic 
forlete pe preost me wolde” 
eskien on ester dei hwa me 
seriue er he me 3efe husul 
and ec for monne weordes 
Singe. he ne ρϑ (5) naut to 
seritte al swa do% o¥er men. 


1 Tn the same work with the 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 
First Sunday in Lent. 


In lein'ten time ywilk mon 
gaath to skrift‘e. Dher beoth 
sum’e, dhe maa‘re Herm is dhe 
gaath, alswaa’ ik nuu‘dhe sou tel’en 
wyle. He saith mid dha muu‘dhe, 
dhet nis naut in His Heorte: ‘Ik 
wyle gaan to skrif‘te for skoo-me 
alswaa* dooth oo‘dher men; sif ik 
forlee'te, dhe preost me wol-de 
es‘kien on eester dai whaa me 
skrii‘ve, eer Hee me Jee‘ve Hus‘ul, 
and eek for mone weordes 
thiq'e.” Hee no gaath naut to 
skrifte alswaa: dooth oo-dher men. 


Moral Ode, supra p. 484, note 1. 
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Ah al swa he do%“) swa pe 
swica pe biswikeS hine 
seolfe on ende and bi’S al swa 
is an eppel iheowe%. he bi’S 
widuten feire and frakel 
widinne. Awah pet he efre 
wulle pristelechen o%er bi- 
penchen mid his fule heorte 
pe heo wulle underfon swa 
he3 ping and swa hali swa is 
eristes licome in his sunfulle 
bulke.© and wene% pet hit 
wulle him helpen: Neiso%- 
liche nawiht ah penne pe 
preost hit deS in his mupe. 
. penne cume’% drihtenes engel 
and binime% pa halinesse mid 
him toward heouene riche. 
pet per bilef%S in his mu%e, 
ah 31} eni mon hit muste isean. 
he mahte iseon ane berninde 
glede pet hine al for-berna’% 
purut to cole. 
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Akh alswaa* ne dooth, swaa dhe 
swiik'a dhee biswii‘keth Hiin’e 
seol‘fe on end‘e, and biith alswaa 
is an ep‘el iheo-weth; wee biith 
withuu‘ten faire, and _ frak-el 
within‘e. Awakh-, dhet He ey're 
wyle thris‘teletsh‘en odh-er bi- 
then'tshen mid nis fuu‘le Heor‘te, 
dhee Heo wylte un‘derfoon swaa 
Hei thiq and swaa Haa‘li, swaa is 
Krist‘es lic‘oome in nis syn‘fule 
bulk‘e, and weeneth dhet mit 
wyl'e nim uelpen! Nei, sooth-- 
hithshe naawikht! akh dhen:e dhe 
preost mit deeth in mis muu'the, 
dhen’e kuu-meth drikhtenes eq’el, 
and binii‘meth dha naa‘lines‘e mid 
Him toward: wHeo*vene rii‘tshe. 
Dhet dher bilefth: in His muu'the, 
akh sif en'i mon Hit mus‘te isee’an, 
He makh'te isee‘on aa‘ne bern‘ind’e 
gleed‘e, dhet mine al forbern’eth 
thuruut: to koole. 


Mr. Morris's Translation, Ὁ. 24. 


In Lenten time each man goes to 


without and rotten within. Alas that 


confession; there are some to whom 
there is greater harm in going (than 
in abstaining), as I will now tell you. 
He saith with the mouth what is not 
in his heart. ‘I will go to shrift for 
shame, as other men do; if I neglect 
the priest will ask me on Easter day 
who shrove me, before he administer to 
me the sacrament, and also for the sake 
of man’s esteem.” He does not go to 
shrift as other [good] men do, but acts 
like the cheat who at last deceiveth 
himself, and is as a rosy apple—fair 


he will ever dare or think with his foul 
heart to receive so high and so holy a 
thing as is Christ’s flesh into his sinful 
body, and thinketh that it will help 
him, Nay truly not! but when the 
priest putteth it in his mouth, then 
cometh the Lord’s angel and taketh 
the holiness with him toward heaven- 
kingdom. As for what remaineth there 
in his mouth, if any man were able to 
perceive it, he might see a burning 
gleed that consumes him all to coals. 


§ 4. Teutonic and Scandinavian Sourees of the English Language. 


The pronunciation of English has now been traced up to 
the earliest period in which it is known in a literary form as 


distinct from Anglosaxon. 


To complete the edifice, some 


account must be attempted of the pronunciation of Anglo- 
saxon, the direct mother, and Old Norse, an important 


modifier of our tongue. 


These again point to Gothic as the 


oldest low German dialect that is known. It would be 
highly desirable to add an account of Old Norman, but no 


Cuap. Υ͂. § 4. 
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sufficient researches have been made into that language to 
warrant any detailed statement of the pronunciation of that 


language, 


1 See the observations on p. 438, and 
the remarks on Norman a, ez, p. 453. 
Dr. Rapp, while owning that the de- 
cyphering of the phonetic meaning of 
Northern and Old French documents 
was one of the most difficult parts of 
his task, has yet ventured to assign 
such definite values to the symbols as 
to give detailed specimens, which he 
has not attempted for Anglosaxon and 
Old Norse. Although I am far from 
agreeing with his results, which appear 
to be founded upon insufficient exami- 
nation of the sources of information, 
the reader will probably be pleased to 
have a brief account of his opinions, 
Phys. d. Spr. 11, 82-117. The follow- 
ing seems to be ‘his alphabet: A aa a, 
ΑἹ ee, AU au, Β b, Ck 5 sh, CH sh, 
Dd, Ε 66 6 9 9, KI a, EU ὦ ey, G 


Du Chevalier, qui ooit la Messe et 
Notre - Dame estoit pour lui au 
tournoiement. 


Extrait d’un MS. de Sorbonne No. 331 (2). 


Dous Jhesus, com cil bel guerroie, 

Et come noblement tournoie, 

Qui volentiers au monstier tourne, 

Ov l’en le saint servise atourne 4 
Et celebre le saint mistere 

Du doux Fils de la Vierge Mere. 

Pour ce vueil un conte retraire, 

Si com le truis en exemplaire. 8 
Un Chevalier courtois et sages, 

Hardis et de grant vasselages, 

Nus mieudres en Chevalerie, 

Moult amoit la Vierge Marie. 12 
Pour son barnage demener 

Kt son frane cors d’armes pener, 

Aloit ἃ son tournoiement, 

Garnis de son contenement. 16 
Au Dieu plesir ainsi avint, 

Que quant le jour du tournoi vint, 

Il se hastoit de chevauchier : 

Bien vousist etre en champ premier 20 
D’une église qui prés estoit 

Oi les sains que l’on sonoit 

Pour la sainte Messe chanter. 

Le Chevalier sans arrester 24 
S’en est alé droit a 1’ église 

Pour escouter le Dieu servise, 

Len chantoit tantost hautement 

Une Messe dévotement 28 
De la sainte Vierge Marie, 

Puis a on autre comencie, 


It must be therefore entirely passed over.! 


on ae, i, ἢ ΨΚ ΤΙ 
1, Μ πῃ, N n, [AN aq, EN eq, IN 
iq, ON oq, UN yq, AIN HIN eq, 
OIN oiq, UIN uiq,] O 0000, G α, 
OF Gre nO ua 98. Fa ΗΠ Εἰ τ; 
Ss, T t, ([-NT -n, -q], U y w, UI 
ΠΧ ΕΓ oe ee Ya Bie te, 
The following is a small portion 
of his example taken from étenne 
Barbazan, Fabliaux et Contes des 
Poétes francois des XI, XII, XI, XIV 
et xv siécles, 1808, 8vo. 4 vols., vol. 1, 
Ῥ. 82, the original text, which Rapp 
omits, is here added by way of com- 
parison, As I have not been quite 
able to appreciate his system of accen- 
tuation, I omit it altogether. I have 
also forborne to correct any apparent 
errors, such as making meisme vy. 35, of 
two, instead of three syllables. 


Dy shevalieer, ki o,oit la mese e 
notra damo estoit puur lui au 
turnolomeq. 


Duus Zhesys, kom shil bel geroia 
E koma noblameq turnoia 

Ki voleqtiers au monstier turne, 
Uu 1- eq 19 seq servis- aturna 

E shelebra la seq mistera 

Dy duus Fils de la Vierzhe Mero, 
Puur she veels γα koqta retreera, 
Si kom la truiis en eseqpleera.— 
Yq shevalier kurtois 6 sazhas, 
Hardiis 6 de graq vaselazhas, 
Nyys miéudres eq shevaloriio, 
Mult amoit la Vierzha Mariio 
Puur soq barnazho demeneer 

E soq fraqk koors d- armas peneer 
Aloit a soq turnoiomeq 

Garnis de soq koqtenomeq 

Au Dice plesiir eqsi aviq. 

Ke kaq 19 zhuur dy turnoi viq, 

Il se Hastoit de shevaushieer ; 
Bieq vusit estr- eq shaq premieer, 
D- yn- egliso ki prest estoit, 

O,ii los seqs ke 1- oq sonoit, 

Puur la seqta meso shaqteer. 

La shevalicer saqs aresteer 

S- en est alee droit a 1- eglisa 
Puur eskuteer la Dice servisa ; 

L- eq shaqtoit taqtost Hautemeg 
Yno mesa devotameq 

De la seqta Vierzha Mariio : 
Puis a on autra komegshiia, 
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1. ANGLOSAXON. 


The value of the letters in Anglosaxon proper could not have 
materially differed from that which the whole of the preceding in- 
vestigations has led us to assume for the letters used in the earlier 
part of the xmmth and close of the xmth century. The most re- 
markable difference was the vowel y, manifestly (yy, y), which 
however had become interchangeable with ὁ, and therefore equiva~- 
lent to (11, 1) or ({ϊ, 1) before the inflectional system of the Anglo- 
saxon. literature had disappeared. The vowel @ we may also 
assume to have had its deeper sound, now again familiar in England 
(eee, 8). It is very probable that a was sounded fully as broad as 
(aa, a), but e was probably not so broad as (rE Ε) because it would 
have been otherwise confused with (ez, 8). That short ὁ was (1), 
from the Saxon times to the present day, there can be very little 
doubt, although, from having no direct authority for this conclusion, 
I have generally written it (1) before the x1vth century. But we 


Le Chevalier bien I’ escouta, 

De bon cuer la Dame pria. 32 
Et quant la Messe fut finée, 

La tierce fu recomenciée 

Tantost en ce meisme lieu. 

Sire, pour la sainte char de Dieu, 86 
Ce li a dit son Escuier, 

L’heure passe de tournoier, 

Et vous que demourez ici ? 

Venez vous en, je vous en pri, 40 
Volez vous devenir hermite, 

Ou papelart, ou ypocrite ὃ 

Alons-en a nostre mestier. 

Amis, ce dist li Chevalier, 44 
Cil tournoie moult noblement, 

Qui le servise Dieu entent, 

Quant les Messes seront trestoutes 
Dittes, s’en irons a nos routes : 48 
Se Dieu plest, ains n’en partirai, 

Et puis au Dieu plesir irai 

Tournoier viguereusement ; 

De ce ne tint parlement. 52 
Devers l’autel sa chiere tourne, 

En saintes oroisons séjourne 

Tant que toutes chantées furent, 

Puis monterent, com fere durent, 56 
Et chevauchierent vers le leu 

Ou fere devoient leur geu, 


La shevalieer bieq 1- eskuta, 
De boq ΚΟΥ la damo pria. 

E kaq la meso fyt fineea 

La tiersho fy rekomeqshieea 
Tantost eq sha meesme lice. 
Siir, pur la seqta shar de Dice, 
Sha li a dit son escuieer, 

L- cera paso de turnoieer, 

E vus kee demurees ishii ἢ 
Venees vus eq, zha vus eq prii, 
Volees vus deveuiir Hermita, 

U papolart ἃ ipokrita ὃ 

Alogs eq a nostra mestier. 
Amiis, sha dist li shevalier, 
Shil turnois mult noblomeg 
Ki la servisa Dice eqteq ; 

Kaq 195 mesos seroq trestutas 
Ditas, s- en 1roqs a nos rutas ; 
Se Dicece plest, eqs-n- eq partiree; 
EF puis a Dice plesir iree: 
Turnoieer vigcercesomeq ;- 

De sha ne tiq parlomeq. 

Devers 1- autel sa shiera turn; 
Eq seqtas oroisoqs sezhurno 
Taq ke tutos shaqteeas fyra, 
Puis moqtera, kom fera dyra, 
E shevaushiera vers la loece 
Uu fera-davoia ler zhe: 


GLOSSAIRE. 


3. monstier, monastére 

8. truis, trowve 

11. mieudres, medleur 

13. barnage, courage, force, valeur, 
noblesse 

14. pener, tourmenter 

16. contenement, état 

22. sains, cloches. 


26. le Dieu servise, Je service de Dieu 

30. puis, on en a une autre commencée 

39. que, pourguot demeurez-vous ict ? 

42. papelart, faua dévot 

48. alons-en, allons nous-en 

48. s’en irons, δὲ nous, et nous nous en 
irons 

55. tant que, jusqu’d ce que. 
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find (7) or even (6), so rooted in the North of Europe at the present 
day, among not merely the English, but the Scotch, Dutch, Danes, 
and Swedes, and above all, the Icelanders, who acknowledge it 
orthographically, that it presents the appearance of an original sound, 
rather than of a modern development. The ὁ was almost certainly 
(00.0); the distinction (00 9) is quite of modern growth, nor have we 
been led to suppose that there was any equivalent distinction from 
the xvith century upwards. The wu was perhaps (ww w) rather than 
(uu w) or (uu ~), the modern use. 

The digraphs ea, co could scarcely have been (Ja, Jo) as Rask 
supposes, being misled apparently by modern Scandinavian usage. 
The confusions of ea with ὦ on the one hand, and a on the other, 
even in Anglosaxon, and its further confusion with e in more recent 
times, as the xm th century, exclude the sound of (5) with certainty.’ 
And similarly for (eo). But it is possible that they were occa- 
sionally pronounced with the second element more conspicuous than 
the first, so that though we may generally write (ea, eo), as true 
diphthongs, in the ordinary manner, it may be occasionally neces- 
sary to indicate the preponderance of the second element by 
writing (ea, 66) or perhaps more truly (eaa, 600) which might fall 
into (aa, 00, uu). On examining the long list of Anglosaxon words 
commencing with ea 60, the following are all that I have noticed 
which could give rise to the notion of the pronunciation (sa Jo), 
which Rask seems to have adopted through his own Scandinavian 
habits: ealo ale, vulgar (sel, sal): Hoforwic, in Domesday Eurvie, 
York, with the secondary form Eferwic ; cond yond, the proper form 
being geond, cow you; eowu ewe, dialectic (soo). Remembering 
how recently the sounds (w, J) have been prefixed to the English 
one, Scotch ane (won, sen), we can find no difficulty with these 
words. The Icelandic Jarl, which many persons rely upon for 
proving that ags. cor] must have been (7011), was perhaps.a deriva- 
tive of ar the hearth, and was anciently applied to an upper domes- 
tic, whereas the ags. word was probably connected with the old 
Saxon er/, constantly used for male, man, and in the plural erlos, 
and compound erlscepi for men, people, collectively (Schmeller’s 
Heliand, Gloss. p. 29). Hence the effect of palatisation can alone 
be relied on in support of this (3) theory. 

Now the palatisation of a preceding ὁ (k) into (1) would be produced 
by the simple action of the palatal (6) and would not require that 
that (6) should be squeezed into (i, 5). Indeed, we have observed 
a tendency to palatisation in French and English before (a) sounds, 
which in French produced (kj, tsh, sh) (p. 53), but in English after 
flourishing for a little time as (ki, ks, kis) and still dragging out an 
obscure existence in a fast disappearing generation, or on the boards 
of second-rate theatres, (p. 206), is rapidly going out of use and 
favour.” In modern French, too, both (kj) and (gj) are used with- 


1 The isolated identification of ea 2 Tt is strongly marked in the dia- 
with (se) in certain words, by Sales-  lects of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
bury, we have seen reason to suppose 
was a misprint, p. 80, 
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out any tendency to becoming (sh, zh) as in gueue, gueux (kjoo, 
gj). Icelandic is a conspicuous example of the same, as k, g 
are there always palatised into (kj, gj) before (aaz, ee, eet, 4, 
i, J) without having the least tendency to become (tsh, dzh). The 
(k) itself is naturally an unstable letter; either the tongue has a 
tendency to rise, producing (kj), or the lips a tendency to round, 
producing (kw), and from these physiological actions can be traced 
avast variety of changes in time and place. The same remarks 
apply also to (g) and to (kh, gh). <A proper understanding of the 
relations, palatal (k, kj, tj, tsh, sh), and (kh, kjh, sh, J, 1), labial 
(k, x, ke, w, b, p) and (kh, xh, kwh, wh, f) will serve to solve 
numerous riddles in comparative philology. Not only does, how- 
ever, a palatal vowel by direct action, or occasionally a guttural 
vowel by contrary action, tend to palatalize a consonant, but also 
the presence of the liquids (1, m, n, r) produces the same effect in 
the Germanic languages, as we have already had occasion to observe 
(p. 205). Τῦ 15 curious to note how certain words, however, resist 
palatalization, while their fellows readily succumb to the influence, 
as in drink drench. 'The resistance to palatization is not purely 
Scotch. We find werchen in the PrisonEr’s Prayer, v. 41, and 
werch often in Chaucer, but we constantly find werk. In the 
Awcren Riw1z, while ᾧ had yielded to (tsh) by itself, se had not 
become (sh), as in Italy and Germany, and as generally in England 
at that time, and the modern shot scot, ags. sceat, shews both the 
palatized and unpalatalized form of the same word still current. 
Again although ceale is now chalk (kealk, tshaak), and ceap is cheap 
(kéap, tsheep, tshirp), ceald, cealf are cold, calf! (kedld, kaald, koold, 
koould, koold; kealf, kaalf, kaaulf, kauf, kaaf), and if cicen has be- 
come chicken (tshik’en), altering the first and retaining the second 
(k), cvcene has become kitchen(kitsh-en) by a precisely contrary action. 
Again, the single word wicca seems to have given rise to both witch 
and wicked, (wicke in Orrminn) and similarly ags. wie gives wick as 
an independent word, also heard in Wickham and in terminations as 
batliwick, sherrifwick, as well as Berwick, Alnwick, while in other 
cases it gives (w7tsh) as in Jpswich? or (¢dzh) as in Vorwich. Hence 
the pure (k) is no more the sign of a north country pronunciation than 
the (tsh) of the south; nor is it at all necessary to suppose that ea, eo 
were (sa, Jo) to account for the change of a preceding (k) into (tsh). 

As to the consonants generally there is very little to observe, 
except that probably (kj, gj) were well in use in the early Anglo- 
saxon times, that g also probably became (gh) that is, (gjh) in many 
cases, in the same way as it now does in Iceland, and in Modern 
Saxony,® so that the preparation for the (3) or simple (i) sound was 
early made. On the other hand, after (0, u) sounds and in other 


1 In Cumberland (koof). 3 Modern Saxon is high German, 

2 So called generally by persons old Saxon and Anglosaxon /ow German. 
living away from East Anglia. In ‘There was no connection between the 
Norwich I heard it called (Zps:dzh) two, and no connection is intended to 
which follows the analogy of Norwich be implied by this illustration. They 
and Greenwich. are two independent phenomena. 
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places g may have had an early tendency to (gwh) as we also find 
in Icelandic, and thus prepared the subsequent changes (p. 212 
and p. 311.) 

The letter 4 seems to have naturally played a triple part, the 
three functions being frequently confused, and by no means gene- 
rally understood at the present day. At the beginning of words ἢ 
was either (ΗΕ) or (x‘), probably sometimes one and sometimes the 
other as in modern English, and in almost all languages where ἢ is 
pronounced at all. At the end of words, the (m‘) was replaced by 
the (kh) which is an easier terminal sound, and more adapted to 
check a vowel sound. The initial combinations AJ, hr, hn, hw, are 
ordinarily assumed to be (khl, khr, khn, khw) and at a remote 
period, before Anglosaxon was properly constituted, they may have 
been (kjhl, kjhr, kjhn, kwh). But it seems more probable that in 
the more cultivated period they were reduced to (lh, rh, nh, wh), the 
last (wh) remaining to the present day, although sadly neglected in 
the South of England, and the first (1h) existing in the xurth century, 
though the second and third (rh, nh) rapidly disappeared. This 
view is strongly confirmed by the existent Icelandic pronunciation 
of Jy, hl, hn, hr, hv as (sh, lh, nh, rh, wh). The device of pre- 
fixing to form the symbols for these sounds, is so natural, that 
many persons still insist that the proper way of writing when is hwen, 
and when I was printing phonetically I found this position of the 
letters practically sufficient. An accurate analysis, however, would 
shew that (u‘wen) was materially different from (when), and that 
therefore in all accurate phonetic writing the sounds should be 
distinguished. 

The letter p’ I presume was (w), certainly not (v), and probably 
not (bh). It is supposed by some to be merely a variety of the 
medieval form of v, but I consider it to be rather the old rune called 
wén = hope, in Cotton MS. Otho B. 10, as quoted in Hickes’s 
Anglosaxon Grammar (Thesaurus i. 135). The sound of v con- 
sonant in ancient Latin, is a matter of dispute; it was probably 
(w) or (bh), and more probably the latter than the former, because 
we can hardly imagine (w) generating (v) except through (bh), but 
the passage from (bh) to (v) is so easy and slight, that the two 
parts of Germany which are distinguished by the two different 
sounds at this day, profess to pronounce their w in the same way. 
(Bh) is a kind of bat sound, readily falling into (w) or (v), but the 
real (w) has a very moderate domain in Europe.? The (bh) is 
thoroughly established in high Germany and in Spain, where the 
old joke of 


“felices populi quibus vivere est dibere’”’ 


i Mr. Skeat notices only seven or at about 1300.’’— Havelock, Preface 
eight instances of the use of p in : 
Havelock, adding: ‘This evidence is 2 An accurate conception of the 
interesting as shewing that this letter three sounds (w, bh, v) is necessary for 
was then fast going out of use, and I the proper understandmg of many 
think we may safely date the final dis- linguistic relations. For (w) the lips 
disappearance of this letter from MSS. are rounded nearly as for (u) and the 


33 


wer eee 
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points at once to the antiquity of the sound in that country in which 
it is still used for both ὁ and νυ, and to the probable pronunciation of Ὁ 
in Latin as (bh) at that time. The example of καυνέας being heard 
as cav’ n eas = cave ne eas, would be solved by the identity (kabhne’ 
aas) in both languages at that time. At the time when the Anglo- 
saxons, being Christianized, adopted the Christian Roman alphabet, 
the Roman v consonant was certainly (v), a sound which the Anglo- 
Saxons did not then distinguish from (f), as we have reason to 
suppose that the letter f, like the letter s, served the purposes of 
both hiss and buzz. The consequence was that the Anglosaxons 
had no sign for their w consonant, which was distinct from », and 
they therefore retained their runic p. For these reasons I think 
that p was (w) not (v), and that the German habit of transliterat- 
ing p by v is improper. 

The combinations cw, wl, wr, were probably the labial modifica- 
tions (kw, lw, rw). The first has been already explained. The 
other two still occur in French /ov, rov = (lwa, rwa), confused with 
(lua, rua) on the one hand and (lwa, rwa) on the other, supra 
Ῥ. 187. The action is however truly simultaneous. The ags. 
wlaco (lwaa‘ko) seems to have generated (luuk) in lukewarm, and 


back of the tongue is raised, but the 
outer edges of the lips are brought 
more together than for (u), and the 
sound of (w) when continued is there- 
fore a buzz, a mixture of voice and 
whisper, and not a pure vowel sound. 
When the buzz is strong the tremor of 
the lips is very perceptible, and a little 
more force produces the labial trill 
(brh). If the voice is removed we 
have (wh), and the back of the tongue 
being raised as before mentioned, the 
slightest effort suffices to raise it higher 
and produce (kwh). This gives the 
relation between the gutturals and 
labials which plays such an important 
part in comparative philology. On 
the other hand, for (bh) the tongue is 
mot raised, the sound is a pure labial, 
less like (u), but easily deduced from 
Ww) by lowering the tongue and slightly 

attening the lips. It is, to those used 
to'it, an extremely easy and pleasant 
consonant, produced with the least pos- 
sible effort. By dropping the voice it 
produces (ph), which is not now used 
in Europe, but was probably a value of 
φ. For (w, bh) there must be no contact 
with the teeth. Directly the lower 
lip touches the upper teeth, an impe- 
diment is raised to the passage of the 
air through the mouth, and the breath, 
escaping out on both sides, produces a 
rushing, rubbing, rustling sound, dis- 
tinctive of the ‘divided’ consonants, 


and known as (v), which, on dropping 
the voice, becomes (f). But all degrees 
of contact between the lower lip and 
the teeth are possible, producing varie- 
ties of (f, v), from sounds which can 
scarcely be distinguished from (ph, bh), 
up to extremely harsh hisses and 
buzzes. Generally, then, (w) is a con- 
sonant framed from (u) by closing the 
lips too closely to allow of a pure re- 
sonance for the vowel sound; (bh) is a 
(b) with the lips just slightly opened, or 
a (v) without touching the teeth, that 
is, a pure labial; (v) 1s a denti-labial. 
The (w) is further distinguished from 
(bh, v) by having the tongue raised. 
It is possible, of course to raise the 
tongue when sounding (v) ; the result is 
(vh), a very peculiar and disagreeable 
sound. But if the tongue is raised 
when sounding (bh) no ear would dis- 
tinguish the result from (w). The 
following words should be carefully 
pronounced to shew these differences : 
Fr. oui, owi; Eng. we, German wie, 
Fr. vie=(u,l1 ti wii bhii vii), Dutch 
letters u, v, w=(yy, vee, bhee); usual 
Scotch guhen, English when, Aber- 
deenshire fen =(kwhrn, when, {ἘΠῚ ; 
usual German schreiben, faulty German 
schreiwen = (shrai‘ben, shrai*bhen) ; 
German pferd now (pfert), once pro- 
bably (pphert) and in some Bavarian 
dialects (pert). 
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white (lwii'te) has become (loo-te), lote, countenance in G. and EK, 
1162, 2328. On the other hand, as wrong exists as (vraq) in 
Aberdeenshire, so wlenco (lweqk'o) generated the Scotch wlonk 
(vloqk) the origin of our flunkey. In ags. wlips (lwzps) the labial 
modification has been simply dropped in Chaucer’s lipsen 266, Sir 
T. Smith’s (1105) and our lisp. Ags. wletian to nauseate, loath, 
seems to be lost, but (lwat) and (laadh) — ags. 14%, loath, are 
closely related insound. Wd, wr, could scarcely be pronounced 
initially as (wl-, wr-), but would require the insertion of (’), thus 
(w’l-, w’r-), as seems to be the case in some Scotch dialects at the 
present day (p. 290.) The mode of writing would then be similar 
to that adopted for A/, hr = (lh, rh). The reason why cw was 
used in preference to we, is probably to be sought in the Latin gu, 
and the probability that (kw-) being sounded with tolerable ease 
may have been confused with the correct sound (kw), for which 
there was a single character both in the Runic and Gothic alphabets. 

The letter (5) of the Roman alphabet was also not quite the same 
as the ags. gm all cases. In later stages of the language, as in the 
xm th century, two forms (g, z) are found in use, the latter of 
which, under the form 3 became confused with αὶ in writing, and 
subsequently in printing (p. 310). But the Roman g represented 
some of the sounds of ags. g and hence the Anglosaxons found no 
more difficulty in using it than is now felt by the modern high 
Germans. The two sounds (th, dh) however, had no Latin equiva- 
lent. Though the old Latins had introduced th, ch, for the Greek 
sounds 0, x, the probability is that these letters were never properly 
pronounced, and that at the period in question they were merely (t, k) 
as at present in Italy, and therefore quite unsuited for Anglosaxon. 
Hence the necessity for p %, the former a rune, the latter a modified 
d, whereas the use of y for (y) would imply that the Latins still 
made some distinction between 7 and y. 

What were the precise meanings of p 6, or rather how the mean- 
ings (th, dh) were distributed over them, it does not seem possible 
to elicit from the confused state of existing manuscripts. It is 
generally accepted that p is (th) and % is (dh),’ yet p is generally 
employed in initials, and % elsewhere, quite disregardful of modern 
usage, which we know has remained unaltered for 300 years, and 
therefore might be supposed to represent the old practice. We find, 
however, in modern Icelandic, a systematic adherence to the rule 


1 Mr. Oswald Cockayne seems to 
consider 6 =(th), and }=(dh), for in 
the preface to his edition of Hali 
Meidenhad (supra p. 506, n. 1), which 
is otherwise in ordinary orthography, 
he generally, but not quite consistently, 
employs ἢ 6 in these senses. Thus I 
find: pe, pis, pose, pat, pey, bem, 
peir, but: pirteenp, faip, and in one 
place: aupor, though in three other 
cases: audor, is writen; with this last 
spelling agrees: leng’S, dead, and, per- 


haps: wid, which some still call (wth), 
but then we also find: Sough. These 
inconsistencies in a modern writer who 
was evidently desirous of indicating the 
two sounds (th, dh) by appropriate 
letters may serve to explain the nu- 
merous inconsistencies of ancient and 
perhaps less careful scribes, who were 
certainly not less intending to carry 
out theoretical conceptions of ortho- 
graphy. See infra, No. 2, under 6 p 
in the Icelandic Alphabet. 
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of initial Ρ and medial and final % in writing, and a uniform cor- 
responding pronunciation of (th) for p and (dh) for 6. Hence we 
should not be justified in pronouncing pure Anglosaxon in any 
other way, and we must suppose the change to have occurred' in 
the transition period from pure Anglosaxon to Early English. 

In the above remarks we have endeavoured to assign the probable 
values of the Anglosaxon letters from the conclusions to which we 
were gradually led for the xurth century, but these values differ 
materially from those assigned by our native Anglosaxon scholars. 
We have seen (p. 255, note 1) that one of them, an excellent 
scholar, who has paid much attention to the subject, decidedly calls 
long ὁ (91), long 6 (11), long @ (00), long uw (ou). The well known 
scholar, Benjamin Thorpe, evidently made long ὁ (01), and short w 
(9), although he makes long e and wu in Orrmin (ee, uu), see p. 487, 
note. Now it is certainly desirable to have some direct evidence as 
to the sounds of these long vowels, and this seems to be furnished 
by a valuable and interesting MS. at Oxford, to which attention 
was drawn by Hickes,* who gave some extracts from it, which will 
be here reproduced. In order to correct the errors in Hickes’s 
transcription, Mr. G. Waring, of Oxford, obligingly collated the 
text with the MS., and has subsequently compared the proofs of 


the extracts with the original. 
account of the MS. given below.’ 


1 Usage is not yet quite fixed in some 
few cases. Meath and Lowth are com- 
monly called (Miith, Louth) by the 
uninitiated, and (Miidh, Loudh) comes 
on them as a surprise. With the pre- 
position was always (with) in the 
xvith century, and with the sub- 
stantive is still so called. Sometimes 
an arbitrary distinction is made. Dr. 
R. G. Latham calls himself (Leethvm), 
but informs me that his family says 
(Leedh‘em). ‘This is an instance of a 
variation of the medial ἐδ, which, so 
far as I can recall, is always (dh) in 
ordinary words. The change of final 
(dh) to (th) is natural enough, through 
the frequent use of (-dhth) as in breathe 
= (bridhth) at the end of a sentence, 
or when prolonged without a following 
vowel. The initial change has only 
affected the common words: that, the, 
thee, their, them, then, thence, there 
and its compounds, these, they, thine, 
this, those, thou, though, thus, thy. 
These have all (th) so far as they exist 
in Icelandic. But it must be remem- 
bered that we have a western dialect 
which uses (dh) initially in all cases. 

.10 would be interesting to know if 
there are any dialects which use (th) 
initially in all. Enclitically and after 
words ending with ὦ, ¢ we know that 


I am also indebted to him for the 


so late as Orrmin, and even later, p be- 
came t, and not d, even in pat, pu, etc., 
and even after d, which is rather in 
favour of a (th) than a (dh) sound. But 
see a different use, p. 444, note 2. 

2 Linguarum Vett. Septentriona- 
lium Thesaurus grammatico-criticus et 
archeologicus. Auctore Georgio Hicke- 
sio, 8.T.P. Oxford, 1705, folio, 3 vols ; 
preface p. xi. 

3 The MS. is thus described by 
Hickes: “Dum in Bibliotheca Bod- 
leyana Codd. Saxonicos perscrutarer, 
inveni pervetustum librum MS. cujus 
nota, NE. D. 2. 19. in quo quidem 
libro nonnull lectiones ἃ veteris tes- 
tamenti LX XII. interpretum versione 
Greeca, cum Latina translatione ex ad- 
verso in altera columna scripta, Saxo- 
nicis literis describuntur.”” Mr. War- 
ing says that the present signature of 
the MS. is Auct. F. 4. 32. It isa 
small quarto volume containing several 
unconnected pieces of great age and 
value. On the first page is a figure of 
Christ with an entry stating it to have 
been drawn by the hand of St. Dunstan. 
Fo. 1-8, ‘In honomatis sumi tonantis 
ars Euticis Gramatici,’’ with several 


interlinear glosses, partly Latin and 


partly Old British. Fo. 10-18. Anglo- 
saxon homily on the Invention of the 


wt 
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The peculiarity of this manuscript is that it gives certain Greek 
texts in Anglosaxon characters, which are seen immediately not to 
reproduce the original letters, but to be intended to represent the 
sounds in reading. ‘There is no indication of the age of the MS. in 
any part of the book, but Mr. Waring thinks that these transcrip- 
tions were probably written in the latter half of the x th century.! 
Now we shall see that Greek was at that time probably pronounced 
almost, if not quite, as at present. Hence, by comparing the letters 
by which the Anglosaxon scribe translated the Greek sounds, we 
have direct evidence of the values he assigned to the Anglosaxon 
letters themselves. ΤῸ make this comparison the more complete, I 
append the extracts given in Hickes, which are quite sufficient for 
the purpose, as collated by Mr. Waring, and contrast them with 
the modern Greek pronunciation, as obligingly furnished to me by 


Prof. Valetta,* adding the ancient text for comparison.* As the 


Cross, superscribed lxi, as if forming 
part of a collection. The handwriting 
is ancient, the language pure and 
strictly grammatical. Judging from 
these characteristics and certain pecu- 
liarities of dialect, Mr. Waring assigns 
it to the latter half of the x th century. 
The legend is that of the poem of 
Elene.—Fo. 19. See below at fo. 24.— 
Fo. 20-22. A Lunar and Paschal Ca- 
lendar.—Fo. 23. Pauca de Mensuris, 
containing several Old British glosses. 
—Fo. 19 and fo. 24-36. Extracts from 
the Septuagint with corresponding 
texts from the Itala, in two parts: fo. 
24-28, the Septuagint text in Greek 
characters, full of flagrant blunders, 
and critically worthless; fo. 19, and 
half of fo. 28 to 36, the Septuagint 
text in Anglosaxon characters, of a 
decidedly better quality than the other. 
—Fo. 37 to end, Ovidii Nasonis Artis 
Amatorie, Lib. prim., accompanied 
with many interlinear glosses in Latin 
and Old British.—The pieces com- 
mencing on folios 1, 20, 28, 37, are 
noticed in Lhuyd, Archeol. p 226, and 
Zeuss, Celtica I, p. xxxviii, and II, p. 
1076 ff. The whole codex is described 
in p. 63 of: Antiquee Literature Sep- 
tentrionalis Liber Alter seu Humphredi 
Wanleii Librorum Vett. Septentrion- 
alium, qui in Anglie Bibliothecis ex- 
tant, nec non multorum Vett. Codd. 
Septentrionalium alibi extantium Cata- 
logus Historico-Criticus, cum  totius 
Thesauri Linguarum Septentrionalium 
sex Indicibus, Oxford, 1703, folio, 
forming the second volume of Hickes. 
The Scribe apparently did not know 
Greek. The letters are run much into 


each other, with very imperfect at- 
tempts at arrangement into words. 

1 The following are his reasons: 
There could be little doubt of the date, 
if a period could be assigned when 
priests of the Anglosaxon church might 
have been brought into connection with 
those of Constantinople, and this is 
easily done. Otho I, emperor of Ger- 
many, 936-973, married Eadgith, 
daughter of King Athelstan 1 of 
England. 930, and his son and suc- 
cessor Otho II, married Theophania, 
daughter of the Greek Emperor Nice- 
phorus, in 972, after the latter em- 
peror’s assassination. At the court of 
Otho, then, where constant connection 
was kept up with the Anglosaxons and 
the Greeks, there was a means opened 
out for the priests of the former to 
receive some tincture of Hellenic 
letters. We shall therefore hardly be 
wrong in referring such transcriptions 
to the latter part of the x th century. 
Want of opportunity is against an 
earlier date, and the confusion and ruin 
occasioned by the Danish invasion in 
the early part of the x1 th century, the 
close connection of Canute with Rome, 
and the subsequent Norman influence 
through Edward the Confessor, render 
a later date almost impossible. To this 
we may add the agreement of the Saxon 
homily in the same book with the 
language of the x th century. 

2. Author of a learned work in mo- 
dern Greek on the Life and Poems of 
Homer. Ὁμήρου Bios καὶ ποιήματα, 
πραγματεία ἱστορικὴ καὶ κριτικὴ, ὑπὸ 
Ἰωάννου Ν. Βαλέττα, London, 1867. 

3 There will be found many dif- 
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modern Greek does not distinguish long and short vowels, and does 
not seem to appreciate any such difference, but pronounces the same 
vowel in the same word sometimes long and sometimes short, ac- 
cording to the feeling of the moment, I felt that it would be mis- 
leading to indicate long and short vowels in the following, and I 
have therefore, for convenience marked them all as short. The 
same indistinctness exists in the Italian, Spanish,’ and French 
languages, and probably exists naturally wherever the vowels are 
On a very accurate examination of the vowel 
pairs in English it will be seen that in many words they differ 
rather in quality than in quantity, and that there is, as Professor 
Haldeman urges, a medial length of vowel,’ which is sometimes 


in perfect pairs. 
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heard as short and sometimes as long. The Scotch consider most of 
their vowels as short, though they strike an English ear at first as 
long, being probably medial, and Féline marks almost all French 
vowels as short, though other writers mark them frequently as long. 
When I have placed the accent mark after the vowel instead of 
after the consonant, there seemed to be certainly an option in pro- 
nouncing long or short, and the shortest vowels, are, as in Italian, 
always perfectly clear and never degenerate into obscurities like the 
English. The letters 8, ᾧ, seem to be naturally pronounced by 
Prof. Valetta as (bh, ph), but when he became particularly em- 


phatic he made them (vy, f). 


I have, therefore, used (v, f) in my 


transcription as more convenient,* and for the same reason have 
transcribed au, εὖ as (av, ev) or (af, ef). 


ferences between the two editions, but 
it was thought best to follow the usual 
text of the Septuagint. 


1 My attention was first drawn to 
the doubtful medial quantity of the 
Italian vowels by H.I.H. Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, and Sefior Cubi y 
Soler made me notice the absence of 
truly ‘stopped,’ or shut, short vowels 
in Castilian, which he said was a par- 
ticular mark of that leading Spanish 
dialect, so that he suggested the use of 
long vowel signs in all Spanish words. 


2 Analytic Orthography, p. 80. Prof. 
Haldeman makes short vowels last 
about a quarter of a second, medial 
_ about three-eighths or one-half, and 
long vowels about five-eighths or three- 
quarters, so that the comparative 
lengths are about as 2, 3 and 4, or 
1, 2, 3. 

3 The sounds (bh, ph) are most pro- 
bably very ancient. Prof. Goldstiicker 
in his learned paper on the Greek Di- 
gamma, read before the Philological 
Society, 20th Nov. 1868, attempted to 
point out the Greek words in which it 
had existed by means of a comparison 


with the Sanskrit form, inferring a 
digamma in many cases where the 
latter began with (v), or (sv), and the 
Greek had either no initial consonant 
or only an aspirate. Remembering 
that the Sanskrit grammarians affirm 
the Sanskrit sound to be a true (y), 
made with action of the teeth, and 
that in Spanish we know historically 
that Latin F, certainly (f), passed 
through (H) and became lost, as in 
Jilius, old Spanish jiyo, modern “470 in 
which the ἢ is not pronounced (i'xo), 
and knowing first how easily (v, f) are 
confused, next how unlikely the Greeks 
who had op = (sph) would be to allow 
(sv) or (sf), the ease with which there- 
fore an initial (s) in this combination 
would be rejected, and at the same 
time the very probable transit of (s) 
into (f), we are led to the sound of (f) 
as that most likely to fulfil the phone- 
tic conditions imposed on the digamma 
by comparative philology. The sound 
(w) would not be easily lost except 
before (0, u), and the sound (bh) was 
already probably existent, and became 
fixed as one (if not the only) sound of 
Bara. 
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Extracts From THE Bont. MS. Avcr. F. 4, 32. 


Anglosaxon Transcription. 
MS. fo. 30, ὁ. 


26. Phyisomen anthropon cat 
icona ce cath omyosin imeteran 
ce archeto ton icthyon tis talasas 
ce ton petinon tu uranu ce ton 
etinon ce passes tis gis ce panton 
ton herpeton ton herponton epi 
tis gis ce egeneto utos 

27. ce ephyisen o theos ton 
anthropon cat icona theu epyisen 
auton aren ce thily epyoeisen 
autos. 

28. ce eulogisen autus legon 
auxanesthe ce plithynesthe ce 
plirosate tin gin ce catacyrieu- 
sate autis ce archete ton icthyon 
tis thalassis ce ton petinon tu 
uranu ce ton panton ctinon tis 
gis ce panton ton erpeton ton 
erponton epi tis gis 


29. ce ipen o theos idu edoca 
ymin panta chorton spomonri 
spiron sperma 06 estin epano pas- 
sis tis gis ce pan xylon o echi 
en eauto carpon spermatos spori- 
mu ymin estae is brosin. 


30. ce passin tys thiriys tis 
gis ce pasin tys petinys tu uranu 
ce panti erpeto erponti epi tis 
gis ὁ echi en eauto pnoin zois ce 
panta chorton chloron is brosin 
ce egeneto utos. 


Greek Text. 


26. ποιήσωμεν ἄνθρωπον κατ᾽ εἰκόνα 
ἡμετέραν καὶ καθ᾽ ὁμοίωσιν" καὶ ἀρχέ- 
τωσαν τῶν ἰχθύων τῆς θαλάσσης, καὶ 
τῶν πετεινῶν τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, καὶ τῶν 
κτηνῶν, καὶ πάσης THs γῆς, καὶ πάντων 
τῶν ἑρπετῶν τῶν ἑρπόντων ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 


27. καὶ ἐποίησεν ὁ Θεὸς τὸν ἄνθρω- 
mov: κατ᾽ εἰκόνα Θεοῦ ἐποίησεν αὐτόν" 
ἄρσεν καὶ θῆλυ ἐποίησεν αὐτούς. 


28. καὶ εὐλόγησεν αὐτοὺς ὃ Θεὸς“, 
λέγων, αὐξάνεσθε, καὶ πληθύνεσθε, καὶ 
πληρώσατε τὴν γῆν, καὶ κατακυριεύσατε 
αὐτῆς: καὶ ἄρχετε τῶν ἰχθύων τῆς 
θαλάσσης, καὶ τῶν πετεινῶν τοὺ οὐρα- 


Modern Greek Pronunciation. 
Genesis ch. i. 


26. Pi,issomen an‘thropon kat 
ikona imeter‘an ke kath omi-- 
osin, ke arkhet-osan ton ikhthi:- 
on tis thala‘sis, ke ton petinon: 
tu uranu’, ke ton ktinon’, ke 
pa‘sis tis 715, ke pan-don ton 
erpeton’ ton erpon‘don epi’ tis Jis. 

27. ke epitisen o theos’ ton 
an‘thropon. kat iko-na the,u:’ 
epiisen afton’, arssen ke thi'li 
epiisen aftus: 

28. ke evloyisen aftus’ o 
theos:, legh‘on, afksa-nesthe, ke 
plithinesthe, ke pliro-sate tin 
sin, ke katakirief‘sate aftis’, ke 
ar‘khete ton ikhthi‘on tis thala:- 
sis, ke ton petinon’ tu uranu’, 
ke pan‘don ton ktinon-, ke pa‘sis 
tis 515, ke pan‘don ton erpeton: 
ton erpon‘don epi: tis Jis. 

29. ke itpen ὁ theos’, idhu: 
dhe-dhoka imin« pan‘da khor-ton 
spo‘'rimon spi‘ron sper’ma, 0 68᾽- 
tin epa‘no pa‘sis tis Jis, ke pan 
ksi‘lon, ὁ e‘khi en eafto- karpon- 
sper" matos sporl‘mu, imin* es‘te 
is vro’sin’ 

30. ke pasi tis thiri‘is tis sis, 
ke pa‘si tis petimis’ tu uranu,, 
ke pandi: erpeto’ er‘pondi epi: 
tis sis, o ekhi en eafto: psikhin: 
z0,18', ke pan‘da khor‘ton khlo- 
ron’ is vro‘sin, ke esen‘eto u‘tos. 


Genesis, Ch. 1. 


νοῦ, καὶ πάντων τῶν κτηνῶν, καὶ πάσης 
τῆς Vis, καὶ πάντων τῶν ἑρπετῶν τῶν 
ἑρπόντων ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 

29. καὶ εἶπεν ὃ Θεὸς, ἰδοὺ δέδωκα 
ὑμῖν πάντα χόρτον σπόριμον σπεῖρον 
σπέρμα, ὕ ἐστιν ἐπάνω πάσης τῆς yas’ 
καὶ πᾶν ξύλον, ὃ ,ἔχει ἐν ἑαυτῷ καρπόν 
σπέρματος σπορίμου, ὑμῖν ἔσται εἰς 
βρῶσιν. 

80, καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς θηρίοις τῆς γῆς 
καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς πετεινοῖς τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, 
καὶ παντὶ ἑρπετῷ ἕρποντι ἐπὶ τῆς γῆ, 
ὃ ἔχει ἐν ἑαυτῷ ψυχὴν ζωῆς, καὶ πάντα 
χόρτον χλωρὸν εἰς βρῶσιν, καὶ ἐγένετο 
οὕτως. 
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Anglosaxon Transcription. 


31. ce yden o theos ta panta 
ésa ephyisen ce idu cala lian ce 
egeneto hespera ce egeneto prohi 
himera ecti . 


MS. fo. 34, ὁ. 

1. O theus epirasen ton habra- 
cham ce ipen pros auton habra- 
cham habracham ce ipen idu ego. 

2. ce ipen labeto yion su ton 
agapeton on egapesas ton isac ce 
poreutheti is ten gen ten ypselen 
ce prosenencon auton eci is olo- 
carposin is ena oros on sy ipo 


3. anastas de habracham to 
DEOUI si. ots 


MS. fo. 34 a. 

1. on tropon epipothie elafos 
epi tas pegas ton ydaton utos 
epipothi e psuYche mu pros se 0 
theus 

2. edipsisen e psyche mu pros 
ton theon ton zonta pote 1xo cae 
opthesome tu prosopu tu theu 


3. egenethe my ta dacrya mu 
artos emeras cae nyctos. 


MS. fo. 32, 3. 

1. Ce epilempsonte epta gyne- 
ces enos anthropu leguse ton 
arton emon fagometha ce ta 


PRONUNCIATION, 


Cuapr. V. 


Modern Greek Pronunciation. 


31. ke idhen o theos: ta pan’- 
da, os‘a epiise, ke idhu: kala’ 
han: ke esen‘eto esper‘a, ke 
eyen‘eto pro,i*, imer‘a ek'ti. 

Genesis ch. xxii. 

1. o theos: epi‘rasen ton Avra,- 
am’, ke itpen afto’, Avra,am’, 
Avra,am’, ke ipen idhu: egho 

2. Ke itpe, lav-e ton i,on’ su 
ton aghapiton’, on igha*pisas ton 
Isa,ak’, ke poref‘thiti is tin sin 
tin ipsilin:, ke anen‘eqke afton- 
eki- is olokar‘posm ef en ton 
ore*oon oN an 81 1 ῬΟ. 

3. anastas* dhe Avra,am: to 
ἢ τ 


Psalm xlii. 

1. on trop’on epipothi: i 6]"- 
afos epi‘ tas pighas: ton idhaton 
u‘tos epipothi: 1 psikhi: mu pros 
se, o theos* 

2. edhip’sisen i psikhi:mu pros 
ton theon- ton zon'da; porte 
iks‘o ke ofthitsome to proso’po 
tu the,u:? 

3. eyeni‘'thi ta dhak-ria‘mu 
emi’ ar‘tos imer‘as ke niktos* 


Isaiah ch. iv. 
1. ke epilip‘sonde epta’ sine’- 
kes anthro‘pu enos’, legh-use : 
ton ar‘ton imon* faghom:etha, ke 


Greek Text. 


31. καὶ εἶδεν 6 Θεὸς τὰ πάντα, ὅσα 
ἐποίησε" καὶ ἰδοὺ καλὰ λίαν" καὶ ἐγένετο 
ἑσπέρα, καὶ ἐγένετο πρωΐ ἡμέρα ἕκτη. 


Genesis Ch. xxii. 


1. ὁ Θεὸς ἐπείρασεν τὸν ᾿Αβραὰμ, 
καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῷ:ςἑ ᾿Αβραὰμ, ᾿Αβραάμ: 
καὶ εἶπεν, ἰδοὺ ἐγώ. 

2. καὶ εἶπε, λάβε τὸν υἱόν σου τὸν 
ἀγαπητὸν, ὃν ἠγάπησας, τὸν ᾿Ισαὰκ, καὶ 
πορεύθητι εἰς τὴν γῆν τὴν ὑψηλὴν, καὶ 
ἀνένεγκε αὐτὸν ἐκεῖ εἰς ὁλοκάρπωσιν 
ἐφ᾽ ἕν τῶν ὀρέων ὧν ἂν σοι εἴπω. 


3. ἀναστὰς δὲ ᾿Αβραὰμ τὸ mpwt.... 


Psalm xlii. 

1, ὅν τρόπον ἐπιποθεῖ ἡ ἔλαφος ἐπὶ 
τὰς πηγὰς τῶν ὑδάτων, οὕτως, ἐπιποθεῖ 
ἡ ψυχή μου πρὸς σὲ, 6 Θεός" 

2. ἐδίψησεν ἣ ψυχή μου πρὸς τὸν 
Θεὸν τὸν ζῶντα" πότε ἥξω καὶ ὀφθήσομαι 
τῷ προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ; 

3° ἐγενήθη τὰ δάκρυά μου ἐμοὶ ἄρτος 
ἡμέρας καὶ νυκτός. 

Isaiah Chap. iv. 

1, Καὶ ἐπιλήψονται ἑπτὰ γυναῖκες 
ἀνθρώπου ἑνὸς, λέγουσαι: τὸν ἄρτον 
ἡμῶν φαγόμεθα, καὶ τὰ ἱμάτια ἡμῶν 
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Anglosaxon Transcription. 


imatia emon peribalometha plen 
to onoma su ce clite ef emas 
afele ton onidismon emon 


2. te de emera ecinie empi- 
lampsi o theus en boile meta 
doxes epi tes ges tu ypsose ce 
doxase to catalipthen tu israhel. 


3. ce este to ypolipthen en 
sion ce to catalipthen en hiru- 
salem agiy clethesonte pantes y 
engraphentes is zoen en hirusa- 
lem. 

4. oti ecplyni kirios ton rupon 
ton yion ce thygateren sion ce 
to aema eccathari ec messo auton 
en pneumati criseos ce en pneu- 
mati causeos. 


5. ce exi ce este apas topos 
tu orus sion ce panta ta peri 
eyclo autes sciasi nefele emeras 
cae os capnu ce fotos pyros 
ceomenu nyctos pase te doxe 
scepasthesete. 

6. ce este is scian apo cau- 
matos en scepe ce en apocryfo 
apo scelerotetos ce yetu. 

Isaiah ch. v. 

1. Aso de to agapameno asma 
to agapeto to ampeloni mu Am- 
pelos egeneto to ecapemeno en 
cerati en topo pioni 


Modern Greek Pronunciation. 


ta ima‘tia imon’ perivalu‘metha: 
plin to omnoma to son keklis:tho 
ef imas’, af-ele ton onidhismon: 
imon’. 

2. ti dhe imer‘a eki‘ni epi- 
lam‘psi o theos’ en vuli: meta’ 
dhok:sis epi: tis sis, tu ipso’se ke 
dhoksaa‘se to katalifthen: tu 
Tera,il-: 

3. ke es'te to ipolifthen’ en 
Sion: ke to katalifthen: en [eru- 
salim’, a‘si,i klithisonde pan-des 
i ghrafen-des is zoim* en L[eru- 
salem. 

4. oti ekplini’ kirios ton 
ri‘pon ton ion: ke ton thigha- 
ter‘on Sion’, ke to e‘ma ekkath- 
ari,i: ek mes‘u afton’, en pnev-- 
mati krisseos ke pnev-mati kaf*- 
Se0s. 

5. ke 1151’, ke es‘te pas to-pos 
tu or‘us Sion’, ke panda ta peri- 
kik-lo aftes: skia’si nefel‘1 imer:- 
as, ke os kapnu’ ke fotos’ piros’ 
keomen'u niktos*, ke parsi ti 
dhok:si skepasthi'sete. 

6. ke es‘te is skian* apo’ kav-- 
matos, ke en skepi, ke en 
apokri‘fo apo: sklirotvitos ke ietu’, 

Isaiah ch. v. 

1. a‘so dhi to ighapimen:o 
as‘ma tu aghapitu: mu to ambe- 
loni mu. Ambelon: eseni‘thi to 
igapimen'o eq ge‘rati en do'po 
ploni. 


Greek Text. 


περιβαλούμεθα: πλὴν τὸ ὄνομα Td σὸν 
κεκλήσθω ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς, ἄφελε τὸν ὀνειδισ- 
μὸν ἡμῶν. 

2. τῇ δὲ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἐπιλάμψει ὃ 
Θεὸς ἐν βουλῇ μετὰ δόξης ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, 
τοῦ ὑψῶσαι καὶ δοξάσαι τὸ καταλειφθὲν 
τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ. 

3. καὶ ἔσται, τὸ ὑπολειφθὲν ἐν Σιὼν, 
καὶ τὸ καταλειφθὲν ἐν Ἱερουσαλὴμ, 
ἅγιοι κληθήσονται πάντες οἱ γραφέντες 
εἰς ζωὴν ἐν Ἱερουσαλήμ. 

4, ὅτι ἐκπλυνεῖ Κύριος τὸν ῥύπον τῶν 
υἱῶν καὶ τῶν θυγατέρων Σιὼν, καὶ τὸ 
αἷμα ἐκκαθαριεῖ ἐκ μέσου αὐτῶν, ἐν 
πνεύματι κρίσεως καὶ πνεύματι καύσεως“. 


ὅ. καὶ ἥξει, καὶ ἔσται πᾶς τόπος τοῦ 
ὄρους Σιών, καὶ πάντα τὰ περικύκλῳ 
αὐτῆς σκιάσει νεφέλη ἡμέρας, καὶ ὡς 
καπνοῦ καὶ φωτὸς πυρὸς καιομένου νυκ- 
τὸς, καὶ πάσῃ τῇ δόξῃ σκεπασθήσεται. 

6. καὶ ἔσται εἰς σκιὰν ἀπὸ καύματος, 
καὶ ἐν σκέπῃ, καὶ ἐν ἀποκρύφῳ ἀπὸ 
σκληρότητος καὶ ὑετοῦ. 


Tsaiah Chap. v. 


1, dow δὴ τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ ᾷἄσμα τοῦ 
ἀγαπητοῦ μου τῷ ἀμπελῶνί μου. *Ap- 
πελών ἐγενήθη τῷ ἢἤγαπημένῳ, ἐν 
κέρατι, ἐν τόπῳ πίονι. 
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Anglosaxon Transcription. 


2. ce fragmon perietheca cae 
echaracosa ce ephyteusa ompelon 
sorec ce ocodomesa pyrgon en 
meso autu ce prolenion oryxa 
en auto ce emina tu pyese stafy- 
len epyesen de acantas 


MS. fo. 33, ὁ. 

1. Y dipsontes poreuesthe ef 
ydor ce osy men ἃ cecethe 
argyra°n badisantes agorasete ce 
piete aneu argyriu ce timis ynon 
ce stear 

2. inati timasthe argyrio ke 
ton misthon ymon .u. chi plis- 
monin acusate mu cae fagesthe 
ta agatha ce tryfisi en agathys 
1 psychi ymon 

3. prosechete tys osm ymon 
ce epacoluthisate tes odys mu 
acussate mu cae ziste en agathys 
1 psychi ymon cae chathisome 
ymin diathicin eonion ta osia 
dauid ta pista. 


4. idu martyrion auton dedoca 
ethnesin archonta ce _ prostas- 
sonta ethnesin. 

5. ethni a uc idisan se epicale- 
sonte se ce y las .y. uc epistanto 
se epi se catafeuxonte enecen tu 
theu tu agiu israhel oti edoxasen 
se. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


Cuap. VY. 


Modern Greek Pronuneiation. 


2. ke fraghmon: perieth’ika 
ke ekhara‘kosa ke efi‘tefsa am*- 
belon Sorik: ke okodho-misa pir’- 
ghon en mes’o aftu’ ke prolisnion 
o'riksa en afto’, ke em*ina tu 
pi,i'se stafilin’, ke epivisen akan’- 
thas. 

Isaiah ch. ly. 

1. i dhipson‘des, porev-esthe 
ef ΠΟΥ, ke o‘si mi ekh:ete ar- 
Ji‘rion, vadhi‘sandes aghora’sate, 
ke fayete an‘ev arsiri‘u ke timis’ 
inon ke ste-ar. 

2. inati’ timas‘the arsiri‘u, ke 
ton mokh‘thon imon: uk is plis- 
monin'? aku‘sate’ mu, ke far- 
gesthe aghatha’, ke endrifi'si en 
aghathis’ 1 psikhi imon-. 

3. prose‘khete tis osin: imon’, 
ke epakoluthisate tes odhis‘mu : 
isaku'sate’ mu ke zisete en 
aghathis‘ 1 psikhi- imon’, ke 
dhiathi‘some imin: dhiathi‘kin 
e,o‘nion, ta o’sia Dhavidh’ ta 
pista: 

4, idhu’ marti‘rion en eth-ne- 
sin e‘dhoka afton: ar-khonda ke 
prostas‘onda eth-nesin. 

5. ethni a uuk i‘dhasi: se 
epikale-sonde’ se, ke la,iv 1 uk 
epis‘tande’ se epi’ se katafef-- 
ksonde en‘eken Kiri'u tu the,u’ 
su tu asi‘u Isra,il*, oti edhok-- 
sase* se. 


Greek Text. 


2. καὶ φραγμὸν περιέθηκα, καὶ ἐχαρά- 
κωσα, καὶ ἐφύτευσα ἄμπελον Σωρὴκ, 
καὶ φκοδόμησα πύργον ἐν μέσῳ αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ προλήνιον ὥρυξα ἐν αὐτῷ, καὶ ἔμεινα 
τοῦ ποιῆσαι σταφυλὴν, καὶ ἐπόιησεν 


ἀκάνθας. 
Isaiah Chap. lv. 

1. of διψῶντες, πορεύεσθε ἐφ᾽ ὕδωρ, 
καὶ ὅσοι μὴ ἔχετε ἀργύριον, βαδίσαντες 
ἀγοράσατε, καὶ φάγετε ἄνευ ἀργυρίου 
καὶ τιμῆς οἶνον καὶ στέαρ. 

2. ἱνατί τιμᾶσθε ἀργυρίου, καὶ τὸν 
μόχθον ὑμῶν οὐκ εἰς πλησμονήν; 
ἀκούσατέ μου, καὶ φάγεσθε ἀγαθὰ, καὶ 
ἐντρυφήσει ἐν ἀγαθοῖς ἡ ψυχὴ ὑμῶν. 


3. προσέχετε τοῖς ὡσὶν ὑμῶν, καὶ 
ἐπακολουθήσατε ταῖς ὅδοϊῖς pou: εἶ5- 
ακούσατε μου, καὶ ζήσεται ἐν ἀγαθοῖς 
ἢ ψυχὴ ὑμῶν, καὶ διαθήσομαι ὑμῖν 
διαθήκην αἰώνιον, τὰ ὅσια Aavid τὰ 
πιστὰ. 

4, ἰδοὺ μαρτύριον ἐν ἔθνεσιν ἔδωκα 
αὐτὸν, ἄρχοντα καὶ προστάσσοντα 
ἔθνεσιν. 

5. ἔθνη ἅ οὐκ οἴδασί σε, ἐπικαλέσον- 
ταί σε, καὶ λαοὶ οἱ οὐκ ἐπίστανταί σε 
ἐπὶ σὲ καταφεύξονται, ἕνεκεν Κυρίου 
τοῦ Θεοῦ σου τοῦ ἁγίου ᾿Ισραὴλ, ὅτι 
ἐδόξασέ σε. 
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From these extracts we may deduce the following table of the 
correspondence of the Greek and Anglosaxon letters. A third 
column shews the values now attributed to the Greek letters in 
Athens, including some combinations which do not occur in the 
extracts. 


Ὁ 4 Ὦ, δ. Ὃ 1 a, διε Ὃ He δι 
i ΣῈ aa 4 a BS " ὦ Ἐ ΕΞ 
αι =o Ξ 5 " ag ΞΞ τὸ 99 5g 
oO a ΕἾ oa ® ofS SE o of = 3a 
ei of Es AS Sz ae oF 
Ὁ se 1-0 O al) IF Oo = ἘΞ ΟΡ 
α a 8, nu iv pp r 
a a a 6 th th σ S Ss 8 
αι e ae e ι i 1 T t t 
av auav| avafi « 6 k TO tsh 
B A l 1 v Υ͂. i 
Y § ¢ ghs] mp m Τὴ υι yl i 
ay qs gs] sz mp τ Ὁ] φ ΠΤ}. Ὁ 
γι J ν n 0 pth fth 
ὙΚ ne qg YT nt πᾷ ἃ χ ch kh 
ὟΧ qkh y7¢ dzh x9 cth khth 
ὃ d dh 3 ¥ ks ψ ps ps 
€ e Θ 0 ο ο w ο ο 
ει 1 1 οι WV 1 ῳ ο ο 
ευ euev | ev eff ov u u wu ov of 
¢ Ζ Ζ π pI ph hip (‘ h a 
n re 1 ρ r r C h = 
n e 1 p r r 


As Prof. Valetta pronounced, ὦ was (aa, a) or (aa, a), but there 
was never any rounding or labialisation producing (ah, a). From 
this, however, it does not follow that the ags. a which transcribes 
@ may not have had a labialised form, for, just as the French a 
was called (a) in England, when it was only (a), p. 226, note, col. 
2, so the Anglosaxons would have transcribed a by a, even if the 
_ first said (a) and the last (a). But we may safely conclude that 
ags. long a was not (00) or even (00). 

The uniform transcription of €, and almost uniform transcription 
of at, by e, precludes the idea that ags. e was ever anything but 
(ee, e). When az was not represented by e, which is very rarely, 
it is represented by ae, which must be regarded rather as a Latin 
than an ags. form, having then the invariable sound of (ee), 
although the ags. « itself is found in ce Is. 55, 1.5. Thus καὶ 
is generally written ce but occasionally cae Ps. 42, 2; and este 
ἔσται Is. 4, 3.5 is evidently more correct than estae, Gen. 1, 29; 
so that aema αἷμα Is. 4, 4, should be ema. 

The transcription of @ o by 0, shews that ags. must have been 
(00, 0) or (00, 0). Prof. Valetta pronounced Greek, and indeed 
English, with a clear (00, 0), and did not seem to be aware of (00). 
But just as Englishmen nowadays report the Greek @ to be (00). 
so the Anglosaxons would of course have used their 0, whether it 
meant (00) or (00). 

The uniform transcription of ὁ by 7 shews that ags. 7 was certainly 
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(ii, 1) or (¢ 1). There are six letters and combinations in modern 
Greek which, in Prof. Valetta’s pronunciation, have the sound of 
(li, 1), viz.: ἡ ἐὺ εἰ οὐ υι. Of these the ags. transcription gives ¢ 
for ὁ and εὖ uniformly, with the single error ze in Ps. 42,1 epipothie 
ἐπιποθεῖ. For ἡ we find most generally ὁ, but in about 50 in- 
stances 6, not, however, uniformly, thus against passes πάσης Gen. 
1, 26, we find passis, ib. v. 29; against ten gen τὴν γὴν Gen. 22, 2, 
we may put ¢’s gis, Gen. 1, 30; against emeras ἡμέρας Ps. 42, 8, 
we have himera Gen. 1, 81; against psyche ψυχὴ Ps. 42, 2, we 
have psychi, Is. 55, 2; against epyesen ἐποίησεν Is. 5, 2, we have 
epyisen Gen. 1, 27, against ex? ἥξει Is. 4, 5, we have ἦχο ἥξω 
Ps. 42, 2, and so on. Hence we cannot conclude that ἢ was 
sounded as (e), or 6 as (1), but must consider that there was some 
confusion in the mind of the scribe, perhaps arising from the Latin 
transcriptions of ἡ, with which he was necessarily more familiar. 
The forms ecinie ἐκείνῃ Is. 4, 2, and agapameno ἢγαπημένῳ Is. 5, 1 
are mere mistakes. The Greek v os are uniformly rendered by y 
and vs by yz, mere clerical errors excepted, as epyoeisen ἐποίησεν 
Gen. 1, 27 when five words before it was epyisen ; and ecpluni rupon 
ἑκπλυνεῖ ῥύπον Is. 4, 4, between which words stands hirios 
κύριος (having 7 and not y for v,) as if to shew the error, while 
psuYche ψυχή Ps. 42, 1, indicates an intention to correct such 
errors. Now we have reason to suppose that the earlier sounds of 
υ υἱ οἱ were (y, yi, wi), and that the degradation of y, yi into (i), 
was similar to the common upper German use of (1) for (y), while 
(1) for (ui) is comparable to the French frangais (fraasz) for frangots 
(fraasuz). At present Prof. Valetta will not admit any other sound 
but (1) for any one of the three combinations, v vt ot, but Franz 
asserts in his Modern Greek Grammar,! that v vt ot resemble French 
u,” which at least shews a probability that the Anglosaxon scribe 
also recognized (y) rather than (1) in the combinations v ve ot, and 
hence that the ags. y was, as is generally suspected, (y). 

The Greek ov is the least disputed of the Greek sounds ; it re- 
mained for writers of the xvrth century to start the theory that 
both Greek ov and Latin uw were (ou), supra pp. 150-1. We find 
it uniformly represented by uw, with the exception of the manifest 
error boile βουλῇ Is. 4, 2. 

As to the transcriptions au, eu for av, ev, it is not easy to say 
whether they are to be taken as Latin (au, eu), or whether u is 


1 Grammatica Lingue Greece Re- 
centioris, Rome in Collegio Urbano, 
1837, 8vo. pp. v, 137, and tables. The 
preface is signed Joannes Franzius, and 
dated Rome, Idibus Martiis, 1837. 
Franz was, I believe, a Bavarian priest 
who was sometimes at the court of 
Otho. 

2 “Vocalium pronuntiationem exa- 


minanti imprimis he tres 7 εὖ sese 
offerunt, de quibus si quis ex usu vul- 
gari judicaverit, facile adduci potest, ut 
nullum in sono earum discrimen de- 
prehendi arbitretur. Quanquam illud 
quidem negari non potest, quum 7 
magis ex imo pronuntietur, v ad sonum 
Gailici τὸ propius accedere .... ot vt 


u (gall.) ποῖος, vids (pyos, yos).” Ib.p. 2. 
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ἐπ consonant,’ that is v, in which case (av, ev) would agree with 
the modern sounds except before 77, T, K. 
These transcriptions establish, therefore, by direct evidence, that : 

ags. ὦ was one of the sounds (a, a, ah, a), and not (0, 0). 
ags. 6 was (e). 
ags. ὃ was one of the sounds (1, 7), and not a diphthong like (ai) 
ags. 0 was one of the sounds (0, 0) 
ags. w was one of the sounds (u, ~), and not (ou) 
ags. y was probably (y) but may have been (1) or (1) 

The transcription has several foreign letters and combinations as, 
ae, ὦ, th, x, ph, ch, the meaning of which is generally evident. The 
only difficulty is ph when used for 7 in phyisomen ποιήσωμεν, Gen. 
1, 26, ephyisen ἐποίησεν, v.27, where it is explained by the con- 
current form epyisen in the same verse. In all other words p only 
is used. The concurrent form f when ph represents ¢ as in nefele 
fotos νεφέλη φωτὸς, Is. 4, 5, shews its value in this case. Before 
th, there seems to have been the same difficulty of pronouncing ph, 
as at the present day, where so many say, as most used to write 
dipthong (dip'thoq), for we find opthesome ὀφθήσομαι Ps. 42, 2, 
ypolipthen ὑπολειφθὲν Is. 4, 8, where the modern Greek says 
(ipolifthen:). Similarly cth is used for χθ in tcthyon ἰχθύων Gen. 
1, 28. Itis rather remarkable that p was not used for @. 

The consistent use of ὁ to transcribe Greek x, to the exclusion of 
k, shews that the ags. always pronounced ὁ as either (k) or (4), the 
distinction, of course, being unrecognized. As ὦ, g, d are used for 
B, y, δ, no countenance is given to the modern uses (bh, gh, dh), 
where (bh) becomes (v), and (gh) is rather (grh) or the lighter (7), 
but before (i, 6) falls into (gh, grh) or (3), the last being the re- 
cognized sound. The character Ὁ stood in readiness for ὃ, but as 
th had been used for 9, dh would have been the only appropriate 
sign for 6, and this was not a known symbol. Perhaps the use of 
p, 5, had begun to be unsettled, and this may have prevented their 
employment for 0,6. The ags. g was itself most probably often 
(gh) and hence no better sign could be devised, even if the (gh) 
sound of y was recognized. The modern change of 7, T, x, mto 
(b, ἃ, g), after μι, ν, y, is not acknowledged. But the change of 
y into (q) before « in the middle of a word is acknowledged as 
prosenencon ἀνένεγκε Gen. 22, 2. 

The Greek aspirate is generally omitted, but an / is occasionally 
inserted where there is none in the original, especial to avoid an 
hiatus as proht πρωΐ, Gen. 1, 31, israhel ᾿Ισραὴλ, Is. 55, 5, and 
this is occasionally strengthened in ch as habracham ᾿Α βαάμ. 

The principal gain, then, of this transliteration is the establish- 
ment of the Anglosaxon simple vowel system within certain limits ; 
nothing is gained for the double vowels ea, eo. On the whole, the 
results are confirmatory of those arrived at by the totally different 
process of gradual ascension from the English of the xrv th, x11 th, 
and x1 th centuries. 
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We have assumed as well known that the pronunciation of Greek 
in the xth century at Byzantium was practically the same as that 
now in use at Athens.'’ The proofs of this are to be sought in the 
hieroglyphical transcription of the names and titles of the Greek — 
and Roman Pharaohs, as collected in Lepsius’s Konigsbuch, in — 
the Septuagint and the New Testament transcription of Hebrew 
words, and in the New Testament transcription of Latin names, in the 
Syriac vowel points, in the transcription of Latin names by Polybius 
and other Greek writers, in the numerous errors of the old Christian 
and other inscriptions, and, among other sources, in the writing of 
Latin words in Greek letters in the vith and virth centuries, by 
certain Greeks at Ravenna, who had to attest certain Latin documents 
which still exist, and have been published by Marini.? As a com- 
panion to the above transcription of Greek into Anglosaxon characters, 
a few of these attempts by Greeks to write Latin in Greek characters 
will be interesting, and, if we bear in mind that they were writing an 
unknown language from dictation and would be therefore likely to 
commit as many errors of audition and pronunciation as a decidedly 
provincial Frenchman, ignorant of English, who attempted to write 
English from dictation in his own characters, we shall see that the 
key to his meaning is to be found in the modern pronunciation of 
Greek. The Latin interpretation here annexed has been deduced 
from corresponding Latin attestations in the same documents. The 
Latin letters u, x, d, indicate some peculiar forms of v, v, 6, and ἢ 
is sometimes Latin Ἢ, and sometimes a peculiar form of 9. The 
transcript of Marini is not always trustworthy, and in a few 


1 “Why Greek alters not in fourteen 
centuries, and English must needs alter 
in four, is queer,” wrote a friend in 
reply to an observation of mine on the 
pronunciation of Greek at the time of 
Ulfilas. Of course there must have 
been reasons for the preservation of 
any pronunciation for so long a time. 
Greece was a very small country, but 
it had numerous dialects, and by ne- 
glecting these we reduce the country 
almost to one city, Byzantium, the seat 
of the Greek empire, and of Greek 
learning and literature, till quite recent 
times. The pronunciation we have to 
deal with is therefore that of an undis- 
turbed court and literary dialect, in 
which we should naturally expect the 
utmost uniformity to prevail, while as 
it gave the character to all Greek lite- 
rature, it became the norm for all 
“ correct’? speakers. England offers 
the utmost contrast to this state of 
things, and the violent succussions of 
two civil wars, the forcing of a peasant 
into a court dialect, the adoption of a 
whole vocabulary from a foreign tongue, 
the parliamentary introduction of pro- 


vincial speakers among the highest of 
the realm, the general importance of 
secondary cities, and other causes, 
readily suggest themselves to account 
for the numerous changes which have 
prevailed. If we examined the Greek 
dialects at present for variety of pro- 
nunciation, we should probably obtain 
a large amount of information, impor- 
tant in its bearings even upon ancient 
Greek usages. ‘The modern system of 
education however, which aims at uni- 
formity of pronunciation and a recur- 
rence to ancient idiom, only the ancient 
Greek Grammar being taught inschools, 
may soon efface these records of the 
past. In the disturbed state of Greece, 
from the death of Alexander B.c. 323 
to the establishment of the Greek 
empire, A.D. 395, took place most pro- 
bably those changes which separate the 
modern from the ancient system. 


2 I papiri diplomatici raccolti ed 
illustrati dall’ abate Gaetano Marini, 
primo custode della Bibl. Vatic. e pre- 
fetto degli archivi secreti della Santa 
Sede. In Roma 18085, fol. 
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instances it has been corrected by his facsimiles, but the passages 
ought to be carefully re-edited from the original documents. The 
numbers and pages refer to Marini’s book, and the numbers in 


() to the lines of the document. 


The Latin contractions have not 


been extended, and Marini is not always clear as to their meaning. 


No. 75, p. 116. Rome, in the Vatican. 


Attestation to a will a.p. 575, by which certain property was 
left to the Church at Ravenna. The numbers are those of the lines. 


Corrected by facsimile, plate V. 


(24). Tlerpos vh. Κολεκταριως over 
τησταμήντων poyaros a Mavvayn ... 
(25).... τηστατωρὴ φιλιως κωμδα 
Ναρδερη ἡψου πρησεντη ετ σουσκριυεντη 
26) .... εἰ τησταμεντω ρήλεκτον 
περ κον KoVSETOVET EpNde σαντα NKALoLA 
(27). . .« «κα Ῥαυεννατη TyHSns σουσ- 


κριψιη. 


(24) Petrhs vh Collectarius huic testa- 
mentum rogatus a Mannane (25) vd 
testarore filio qd. Nanderit ipso pree- 
sente et subscribente (26) adque ei tes- 
tamento relictum per quod constituit 
heredem santam ecclesiam (27) catho- 
licam Ravennatem testis subscripsi. 


No. 90, p. 189. In Bologna, Museo dell’ Instituto. 
Deed of Gift to the Church at Ravenna, vith or vir th century. 


Corrected by facsimile, plate XII. 


(38) Mapinos χρυσωκαταλακτις ove. 
χαρτουλε ουσουφορτυ..... (39) nariwnis 
sstapoum σεξ ovnkeapovm πρικιπαριω 
utp... (40) nouimare τωτιους covs- 
TaTle μουΐϊίελε ET inmwudes ... (41) 
M@MELNTLUOUS σίγκουμ σουπεριους λεγι- 
Top φακτα .... (42) φακτα Pawevvare 
Ἑκλισιε a Iwanne uk Eistatap... (43) 
Teopy: Μαειστρο Midit..f eT nonov 
Πριμικιριους Novum... (44) κουμ @... 
eee Kees. δωνατουρε Κοὶ ml TpETE 
... (45) nov saxtt Κροκις giket ..7 
Kwpa nous εἰ ριλικτα. .. (46) Tos av 
εοδεμ TESTIS sousKpit eT δε κομσιρ... 
(47) πιμβους wuniwovs κε ουπεριους 
sukkpita Aeyoun... (48) saxTa evua- 
YEAALa κορπορραλιτερ EEL TPESEVTL. . . 
(49) ... & ove mepnonenate saKTe 
Pawennare exAisie TPA. .« 


(38) Marinus Chrysokatalactis huic 
chartule usufructuariz (39) donationis 
sstarum sex unciarum principalium in 
integro. super (40) nominate totius 
substantiz mubile et immubile seseque 
(41) moventibus sicut superius legitur 
facta in sstam (42) sanctam Ravennatee 
Kcclesize a Johanne ve. Expatario qd. 
(43) Georgio Magistro Militum et nunc 
Primicirius Numeri felicum (44) qd. 
Theodosiakus ssto donatore qui mi 
presente (45) signum sancte Crucis 
fecit et coram nobis 61 relicta est (46) 
rogatus ab eodem testis subscripsi et de 
conservandis (47) omnibus (?) omnibus 
quee superius superscripta (Ὁ) le- 
guntur ad (48) sancta evangelia cor- 
poraliter mei presentia [praebuit sacra- 
menta et hanc donationem] (49) ab hoe 
prenominatee sancte Ravennate He- 
clesize traditam [vidi]. 


No. 92, p. 142. Rome, in the Vatican. 
Deed of Gift, vith or vitth century. Corrected by facsimile, 
plate XIII; line 19 is scarcely legible, and the whole is very obscure. 


(17) pn sepanos tAdAouspios Konmanens 
(18) ev κιβιτατε Νεαπολιταναε οικ [καρ-] 
(20) τουλε a die πρεσεντι dona.... 
(21) de compa ισκριπτα ομῆια εἡμοβιλια 
(22) mpedia Kut count τερριτοριο ΑγΎου 
(29) [Buz ]o ουβι ουβι σεου entpo κιβιτατε 
(24) [σεἼου φορι κιβιτατε ιουρις mer a με 
(25) φακτε en cankta εκκλεσια Papen 
(26) nare ad ounia σοπραισκριπτα pe 
(27) λεγι Koncenct eT σουσκριψι ET TESES 
(28) κυι σουσκριβερεντ ρογαβι. 


(17) Fn Stephanos illustrius conma- 

nens (18) in civitate Neapolitanae huic 
(20) cartulze a die presentis donationis 
(21) de supra inscripta omnia inmobilia 
(22) predia que sunt territorio Agu- 
23)bino ubi ubi seu intro civitate 
on seu foris civitate, juris mei a me 
(25) facte en sancta ecclesia Raven 
(26) nate ad.omnia suprainscripta re- 
(27)legi consensi et subscripsi et testes 
(28) qui subscriberent rogavi. 
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No. 110, p. 169. 
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Cuap. V. 


Bergamo, in the possession of the Marchesa 


Antonia Solzi Suardi. 
Deed of Gift. Supposed to be of the vrth century. No facsimile. — 


(9) ..,. om. ov ουσοφρϑκτυαριαι 
dovar(ioves KaprovAmd........ 
ς . (11) εθ were 
αθκοιαι wypeco εθ eypeco vey νον... 
(12)... prere a πλατεα νελ ομνιμους ad 
code mepreve... (13) ... σικοθ on. 
AeyiTop φακτα a om. yavOiyoo pev... 
(14)... wo depevoope σαντε εκκλεσίαι 
pavevvate... (15)... wom. ρανεννα- 
Tew ἐκκλεσ Km... (16)... € σϑσριψιθ 
εθ Kopay v...tS at ρελικτα εστ... 
(17) ... ove a om. γαυθιᾶσο τεστες 
ovoKpue εθ ave ... (18) ... Aau 
ποσιτα σουπερ σαντα ευαγγελια ακτζιο 
«0. (19) ... ρεφατε εκκλεσίιαι a μεμορατο 
γαυζίοσο σουκ... (20) ... υρανάομ 
τραάεταμ. vid. 


No. 114, p. 172. 
Deed of Sale. vith century. 


(92) IkAtanos uh. Apyenrapios εἰς 
ELOTPHMENTIS UyevTaL wWyepow (93) 
onder Konkwpdiaxos pwyatos a θορ- 
Birtonar op. ματρε (94) er aB εἰιοσκοι 
φιλιεις douneka op. et devtepio uh, oo 
οὡς (95) ... undit@peuos evmois πρεσεῆτε- 
Bovs τεστις σοσκρ ... (96) ψι er oo. 
πρετιο avpt codedos KenTov deer εἰεις 
ev mp ... (97) entia Tpaderos ud. 


(9)...sp. huic usufructuaria do- 
nationis cartulae ssti hortus in integro 
qui est in pergulis exornatus cum usu 
cortis (11) et putei adque ingresso et 
egresso nec non et (12) pariete vel om- 
nibus ad eundem pertinentibus. (13) 
sicut sp. legitur facta a sp. Gaudioso 
reverentis(14)simo defensore sancte 
ecclesive Ravennat dona(15)tori in sp. 
Ravennatem eccles. qui me (16) pre- 
sente subscripsit et coram nobis ei re- 
licta est (17) rogatus a sp. Gaudioso 
testis subscripsi et hance (18) cartu- 
lam positam super sancta evangelia 
actionariis (19) prefate Kcclesie a 
memorato Gaudioso sub (20) jusjuran- 
dum traditam vidi. 


Rome, in the Vatican. 
No facsimile. 


(92) Julianus vh. Argentarius his 
instrumentis viginti jugerum (93) fundi 
Concordiacus rogatus a Thulgilone hf. 
matre (94) et ab ejusque filiis Domnica 
hf. et Deuterio vh. sstis (95) vendi- 
toribus ipsis preesentibus testis subscri- 
(96)psi et ss. pretium auri solidos cen- 
tum decem eis in prees(97)entia traditos 
vidi. 


No. 122, p. 187. Rome, in the Vatican. 


Deed of Sale. a.p. 591. 


(78) Πακειφικος Bh. εἰς esopmentis 
σεξ εἰ INTPLYPO ου)κειαρουμ ound. 
Tenekevcant (179) σικοὸτ σουπεριως 
λεγίτορ ρογατος ago. ῬουξΞικειαῆα ho. 
uendetpixat εἰιουσ(ϑθ)ὴκαε ιουγαλὴ 
Κειταῖιε Bd αὐτουρε ed eomontanew 
geduovocovpe koe (81) me mpecente 
oyna φεικαερουμ ed eels peALKTO εσ' 
Testis σουσκριψι (82) er σουπραεσκριπτο 
Tpekelw aupt GoAidos τιειεῦῦτι KUVTOVP 
ecis εἴ mpe(83)ounTia Iwanne BK, 
Konmapatwpe atnouipatos eT Tpaditos 
ued. 


The Latin A is here uniformly represented by @. 


No facsimile. 


(78) Pacificus vh. his instrumentis 
sex in integro unciarum fundi Gene- 
ciani (79) sicut superius legitur rogatus 
a ssta. Rusticiana hf. venditrice ejus- 
(80)que jugale Tzitane vd. autore et 
spontaneo fidejussure qui (81) me 
presente signa fecerunt et eis relictum 
est testis subscripsi (82) et suprascrip- 
tum precium auri solidos viginti qua- 
tuor eis in pree(83)sentia Iohanne ve. 
comparatore adnumeratos et traditos 
vidi, 


But E, though 


generally ε, is often 7, and very rarely ¢, indicating not so much 
a wavering pronunciation of ¢€, ἢ, 4, as an uncertain appreciation 
of the sound of the Latin e, confirmed by modern Italian usage. I 
is regularly 4, but not unfrequently εὐ; in wiyevTas viginti (No. 
114, line 92), if the transcription is to be trusted, 4, €, ae all occur 
for 7, and € is also found occasionally, compare wevents (No. 122, 
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line 82); this again must be attributed to mishearing of the Latin. 
O is 0, ὦ, and rarely ov, for similar reasons. U is regularly ov, 
occasionally 0, v in the words, Kot, Kut, for gui, and rarely ὦ. I 
have already recorded my opinion that the original sound of Greek 
οὐ was (ui), and Latin oe (ué), see Trans. Phil. Soc. 1867, supp. p. 65. 
Probably a@xocat=atque (No. 110, line 11) is Marini’s misprint for 
a@xovat. AF is generally ¢, occasionally atv. AU is represented 
by av in avpe = auri, No. 122, line 82, but it is still possible that 
the Greek said (abh‘ri), as I heard a guide at Pompeii call centauro 
(tshentabh-ro), and compare Pavevvatn= Ravennatem. The Greek et, 
ov are written occasionally for εἴ, ot; compare εἰς, εεἰς = 678, OVELK OLK 
=hwe. Among the consonants β is used for Latin v =(bh) ?, and ὦ, 
but Latin ὁ is also represented by τ’ a special form of v; ¥ is used 
for g which, however, occasionally falls into ὁ; 6 is rather avoided, 
or receives a special form d for Latin d; € only occurs in one of the 
attempts γαυζίοσο to spell Gaudioso, and in ἀκτζιο, dovatfioves 
for actio donationes, which seem to indicate its present use in TG, ντζ 
=(tsh, dzh), but observe the pure ¢ in πρεσιντία = presentia; @ is 
only used as a mispronunciation of 4; « universally represents ὁ, 
indicating that the Latin letter had preserved its sound down to 
this period in Italy, as indeed the ags. use of ὁ is sufficient to prove ; 
N=/; w=™m, but the m is often quite dropped when final, indi- 
cating the transition to the modern Italian -o0, -a, from -wm, -am, the 
accusative forms; v =x, but and m are much confused; & = x, 
T=p,p=7r,o=38,T=t, P=/f, X does not occur, = ps as in 
ἡψῶου = ipso, covoKpirt = subscripsi, but εὐπσίις = ipsis, is also 
found. The use of σαντα = sancta, seems to indicate a transition 
to the modern Italian santa, although oaxta, canxtTa also occur, 
and the combinations yy, y« are not found. 

The extremely recent date of the present pronunciation of Greek 
in England is not generally appreciated. In 1554 the present 
modern Greek pronunciation was regularly taught. Sir Thomas 
grec, je Vay entendu. Et comment ὃ 


as tu demeuré en Grece?’’ The Greek 
is thus restored in the edition of the 


1 See: Institutiones Lingvee Greece ; 
N. Clenardo Authore cum Scholijs 
P. Antesignani Rapistagnesis, Lugduni, 


1554, in which the only pronunciation 
taught is that now usual at Athens. 
Compare also the passage in Rabelais 
—La vie de Garagantua et de Panta- 
gruel. Book 11, chap. ix. (first edn. 
1535), ‘Dont dist le compaignon: 
“ Despota tinyn panagathe diati sy mi 
ouk artodotis? horas gar limo analis- 
comenon eme athlion, ke en to metaxy 
me ouk eleis oudamos, zetis de par 
emou ha ou chre. Ke homos philologi 
pantes homologousi tote logous te ke 
remata peritta hyparchin, opote pragma 
afto pasi delon esti. Entha gar anan- 
kei monon logi isin, hina pragmata 
(hon peri amphisbetoumen), me pros- 
phoros epiphente.’’ Quoy? dist Car- 
palim lacquays de Pantagruel, c’est 


(Euvres de Rabelais par Esmangart et 
‘Eloi Johanneau (Paris, 1823, 9 vols. 
8vo.) vol. 3, p. 296. Δέσποτα τοίνυν 
πανάγαθε, διὰ τὶ σύ μοι οὐκ ἀρτοδοτεῖς ; 
ὁρᾷς γὰρ λιμῷ ἀναλισκόμενον ἐμὲ 
ἄθλιον, καὶ ἐν τῷ μεταξύ με οὐκ ἐλεεῖς 
οὐδαμῶς. ζητεῖς δὲ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἃ οὐ χρή. 
Καὶ ὅμως φιλολόγοι πάντες ὁμολογοῦσι 
τότε λόγους τε καὶ ῥήματα περιττὰ 
ὕπάρχειν ὁπότε πρᾶγμα αὐτὸ πᾶσι 
δηλόν ἐστι. *“EvOa γὰρ ἀναγκαῖοι 
μόνον λόγοι εἰσὶν, ἵνα πράγματα, ὧν 
πέρι ἀμφισβητοῦμεν, μὴ προσφόρως ἐπι-- 
φαίνηται. Observe the retention of e 
for  ; dialectically σίδερον θερίον, etc., 
are still found for σίδηρον θηρίον, etc., 
in Modern Greek. 
94 
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Smith’s theories were quite heretical in 1568, see supra, p. 35, 
note 1, and he called A, €, Ἢ, b, 0, ὦ, Vs Al, εἰ, AV, EV, OU, UL (aa a, 
6, 66, 6] 7, 0, 00, Vy, al, el, au, eu, OU, wel), entirely ignoring the 
long sound of (ii) both in Latin and Greek. In the xvmth cent T) 
a, l, U, El, αὖ, EV, OV, became (ae 88, οἱ 7, iu, οἱ, AA, iu, ou), i 
the xviith a, ἢ, became (ee, ii), and thus in one letter, 7, the 
former pronunciation was restored. The extraordinary mispronun- 
ciation of Latin and Greek now prevalent in England, results from 
the application of our own changeable pronunciation to the fixed 
pronunciation of dead languages, and from the historical ignorance 
which assumes that a language may have only one pronunciation 
through the generations for which it lasts. We may never be able 
to recover the pronunciation, or appreciate the quantitative rhythm 
of the Athenian tragedians or of the Homeric rhapsodists, but we 
can read as Plutarch ‘and as Lucian, and we should be satisfied with 
that privilege, remembering that if we pronounced these later 
authors otherwise than as the modern Greeks, we should certainly 
pronounce wrongly. It would indeed be just as absurd to read 
Lucian with the pronunciation of Aristophanes, as to read Tenny- 


son with the pronunciation of Chaucer.* 


1 The following is Κοραῆ ᾽5 eloquent 
apology for the modern Greek pronun- 
ciation in the preface to his edition of 
Isocrates, Paris, 1807. No one who 
is acquainted with ancient Greek will 
have any difficulty in reading it, and 
the English pronunciation of Greek is 
so mixed up with the history of our 
own pronunciation, that it is not out 
of place to give it here at length :— 
Σώζονται πολλόταται ἐπιγραφαὶ πα- 
λαιαὶ, τῶν ὁποίων ἢ κακὴ γραφὴ ἀπο- 
δείχνει, ὅτι τῶν σημερινῶν Ἑλλήνων 
τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς γλώσσης ἣ προφορὰ εἶναι 
n αὐτὴ και i προφορὰ, ἥτις ἦτον εἰς 
χρῆσιν κατὰ τοὺς καισαρικοὺς, καὶ ἴσως 
ἀνώτερα κατ᾽ αὐτοὺς τοὺς ,Πτολεμαϊκοὺς 
χρόνους, ἤγουν κατ᾽ ἐκείνην ὅλην τὴν 
περίοδον τοῦ χρόνου, εἰς τὴν ὁποίαν 
ἕζησαν καθεξῆς ὃ Πολύβιος, ὃ ‘AALKapy - 
ασσεὺς Διονύσιος, ὃ Σικελιώτης Διό- 
δωρο5, ὃ Στράβων, καὶ ἄν ἔλθωμεν 
κατωτέρω μέχρι τῆς δευτέρας ἀπὸ 
Χριστοῦ ἑκατονταετηρίδος, Δίων ὃ 

Χρυσόστομος, 6 Πλούταρχος, ὁ “Αῤῥια- 
νὸς, 6 Παυσανίας, ὃ Λουκιανὸς, ὃ Γαλη- 
vos, Σέξτος ὃ ᾿Ἐμπειρικὸς, καὶ ἄλλοι 
πολλοὶ ἀξιόλογοι συγγραφεῖς. “«»"»Ἐὰν 
ἦναι βάρβαρος. n σημερινὴ ἡμῶν προ- 
φορὰ, εἶν᾽ ἐκεῖνοι bx’ ἡμεῖς οἱ αἴτιοι 
τῆς βαρβαρώσεως-," ἐμποροῦμεν νὰ 
ἀποκρίνωμεν πρὸς τοὺς κατηγόρους, καὶ 
νὰ τοὺς παρακαλέσωμεν νὰ ὑποφέρωσιν 
μὲ μακροθυμίαν νὰ προφέρωμεν καὶ 


ἡμεῖς, ὡς ἐπρόφεραν ἐ ἐκεῖνοι. στηρίζεται 
μάλιστα ἣ κατηγορία εἰς τον ᾿Ιωτακισ- 
μὸν, ἤγουν τὴν ἐξανάγκης συμβαίνου- 
σαν τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἤχου τοῦ ᾿Ιῶτα συχνὴν 
ἐπανάληψιν, ὁπόταν καὶ αἱ δίφθογγοι 
EI καὶ OI προφέρωνται ὡς αὐτό. ALI 
βολία δὲν εἶναι ὅτι n συχνὴ τῶν αὐτῶν 
στοιχείων ἐπανάληψις εἶναι φυσικὰ 
ἀηδής" ἀλλ᾽ ὄχι διὰ τοῦτο πρέπει τις. 
πάντοτε νὰ τὴν ἀποφεύγῃ μὲ περιεργίαν. 
δεισιδαίμονα, ὄταν μάλιστα δὲν ἦναι 
σύμφωνα τὰ ἐπαναλαμβανόμενα στοι- 
χεῖα ; Ξ Παραδείγματος χάριν εἰς τὸν 
στίχον τοῦτον τοῦ Ὁμήρου (Ἰλιάδ. E. 
2297, 
Οἷοι Τρώϊοι ἵπποι, ἐπιστάμενοι 
πεδίοιο, é 
εὑρίσκεται ἑξάκις 7 δίφθογγος Ol. Μ᾿ 
ὕλον τοῦτο δὲν βλέπω διὰ ποίαν αἰτίαν 
προφερόμενος κατὰ τὴν προφορὰν τῶν 
Γραικῶν, mm 
it Twit ἵππι, ἐπιστάμενι πεδίιο 
ἤθελεν εἶσθαι εἰς τὴν ὦ ἀκοὴν andéorepos 
παρὰ προφερόμενος, ὡς τὸν προφέρουσι 
πολλοὶ ἀπὸ τοὺς ἀλλογενεῖς Εὐρωπαίους. 
διοὶ Τρώϊοϊ ἵπποὶ ἐπιστάμενοϊ πεδίοϊο — 
Σέξτος ὃ ᾿Εμπειρικὸς ὀνομάζει καθαρὰ 
τὰς διφθόγγους ταύτας στοιχεῖα, ἤγουν ἢ 
τὰς στοχάζεται ὡς ἅπλᾶ γράμματα eis 
τὴν προφοράν. [In a footnote the 
author says that Sextus lived a.p. 190, 
and cites a long passage from his Πρὸς, 
Γραμματικ. κεφ. έ, § 117, σελ. 241, 
beginning : Ἐπεὶ οὖν 6 τοῦ ΑἹ καὶ EI 
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After thus establishing the value of these transcriptions of the 
Septuagint into Anglosaxon characters for indicating the precise 
signification of the Anglosaxon vowels in the x th century, it may 
seem superfluous to cite Norman traditions in the xu th and xm th, 
were there not always a certain amount of satisfaction in cumula- 
tive evidence. In Wace’s Roman de Rou, which unfortunately 
exists only in later transcripts, and whose author probably always 
pronounced the despised Saxon most vilely, and certainly spelled it 
abominably, we find the following indications. Describing the 
conduct of the Saxons the night before the battle of Hastings, he 
Says : 

Mult les veissiez demener 

Treper e saillir e chanter Drine Hindrewart e Drintome 

Bufler e crier welseil Drine Helf e drine Tome. v. 12471-6 
which may perhaps be rendered: ‘‘ You might see them much 
sporting, gamboling, leaping, singing, joking,’ and crying Wes 
fel, and Let hit cuman, and Drine hel, Drince Hindweard, and 
Drine to me, Drine healf and Drink to me.’’ In this Wes hel and 
Drine hel are well known, and we must not be surprised at finding 
Norman e for ags. @, a strange sound, when Orrmin shews begztenn 
for ags. beatan (supra p. 489). Drink to me, remains in our language. 


E laticome e drincheheil. 


φθόγγος ἁπλοῦς ἐστι καὶ μονοειδὴς, 
ἔσται καὶ ταῦτα στοιχεῖα, and proceed- 
ing very distinctly to shew that by this 
expression he excluded the conception 
of diphthongs.] Kal ἂν τοῦτο δὲν 
ἀποδείχνῃ ὅτι εἰς τοὺς χρόνους τοῦ 
Σέξτου ἢ προφορὰ δὲν ἦτο φθαρμένη.. 
ἱκανὸν εἶναι νὰ δείξῃ, ὅτι εἰς τοὺς χρόνους 
του δὲν ὑπωπτεύετο κανεὶς, ὅτι οἱ 
ὀλίγας ἑκατονταετηρίδας προγενέστεροι 
εἶχαν προφορὰν διάφορον. Μήτ᾽ ἐξεύρω, 
μήτε νὰ μάθω μὲ μέλει, πῶς ἐπρόφερεν 
ὃ Ἰσοκράτης, ὃ Πλάτων, ὃ Δημοσθένης, 
καὶ ὅσοι ἄλλοι ἤκμασαν εἰς αὐτὴν τῆς 
γλώσσης τὴν ἀκμήν: καὶ, ὅταν ὕπερα- 
σπίζω τὴν σημερινὴν προφορὰν, δὲν 
διϊσχυρίζομαι ὅτι προφέρομεν ἀπαραλ- 
λάκτως ὡς ἐκεῖνοι, ἐπειδὴ πιθανὸν εἶναι 
νὰ ἐσυνέβη καὶ εἰς τὴν Ἑλληνικήν, ὅ,τι 
συμβαίνει εἰς ὅλα τῶν ἀνθρώπων τὰ 
᾿ ἔργα καὶ ποιήματα. Τοῦτο μόνον ἀδισ- 
τάκτως πιστεύω ὅτι ἂν ἣ προφορὰ τῆς 
γλώσσης ἠλλοιώθη, νὰ τὴν ἀποκατα- 
στήσῃ εἰς τὴν ἀρχαίαν αὐτῆς φύσιν δὲν 
εἶναι καλὸς παρὰ μόνοι οἱ ὅποῖοι τὴν 
ἐλάλουν καὶ τὴν ἔγραφον ὡς μητρικὴν 
αὐτῶν γλῶσσαν. Ἕως νὰ ἀναβιώσωσιν 
ἐκεῖνοι, καὶ εἰς ἡμᾶς συγχωρημένον 
εἶναι νὰ προφέρωμεν, ὡς τὴν ἐπρόφερεν 
6 βάρβαρος Σέξτος, ὃ ἀγράμματος Πλού- 
ταρχος, ὃ ἀμαθέστατος Γαληνὺς, καὶ of 
ἀλλογενεῖς Ἑλληνισταὶ φιλοσοφώτερον 
ἤθεχαν πράξει, ἂν ἔπεμπον καὶ τὴν προ- 
φορὰν τοῦ ᾿Εράσμου ὅπου ἔπεμπον πολ- 


λὰς ἄλλας προλήψεις, τώρα μάλιστα 
εἰς τὴν ἀναγέννησιν τῆς Ἑλλάδος, 
\ n n 
ὁπόταν μὲ Thy ὁμοφωνίαν τῆς προφορᾶς, 
καὶ τὴν ἀδιάκοπον παράθεσιν τῆς 
παλαιᾶς μὲ τὴν νέαν γλῶσσαν τῶν 
« / > > \ > 
Ἑλλήνων, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἀπὸ τὰς ἀκόμη 
δειλὰς ἡμῶν παρατηρήσεις, καὶ ἡμεῖς 
> \ \ > ~ / 5 / 
amd Tas σοφὰς αὑτῶν σημειώσεις NOEAG- 
μεν μεγάλως ὠφεληθῆ εἰς τὴν κατα- 
νόησιν τῶν ἀρχαίων ποιητῶν καὶ συγ- 
/ 
γραφεων. 


11 adopt the reading of the Duchesne 
MS. cited by Pluquet, since the read- 
ing in his text “‘ Budblie crient e weissel’’ 
is unintelligible. Bujler is from “buffe, 
buffet, buffle: coup de poing, souftlet, 
tape; buffa, en Ital. duffettone; en 
Basq. dufeta ; en Languedocien bufa,” 
(Roquefort) ; whence English buffet, 
compare Italian duffo, whence our buf- 
foon. Compare also the Norfolk dufie, 
to handle clumsily, to speak thickly 
and inarticulately (Nall), to abuse, to 
rate soundly (as 1 am informed by Mr. 
Waring) ; also German Biffel, buffalo, 
buff, lout (compare Ochs for a fool) and 
buffeln to drudge (Hilpert). Whether 
bufler is a Norman word adopted into 
English, or an English word Norman- 
ized — compare the modern French 
boxer, to box—it is impossible to deter- 
mine in the absence of parallel passages. 
It seems here to imply rough joking. 


+ 
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Perhaps Let hit cuman, is a good wish, may you have what you 
want, and the drinking hindweard and healf, may refer to some 
customs such as still prevail among those who, making an art of 
toping, such as standing back to back and giving each to drink from 
the other’s cup, or both drinking from the same bowl, ete. The 


ANGLOSAXON PRONUNCIATION, 


Cuar. Υ͂. 


passage is, however, not of much service phonetically, and the 


Anglosaxon words are doubtful. 


Olicrosse sovent crioent, 

E Godemite reclamoent : 
Olicrosse est en engleiz 

Ke sainte Croix est en franceiz, 


Hence Olicrosse = Halig Cross, which looks like an error for Réd, 
The former would incline to ἃ 
very broad pronunciation of ἀ as (AA), and perhaps arose from the 
subsequent southern holy. The latter might imply that long 7 was 
(11), and certainly that they did not pronounce almighty as at pre- 
sent ; but as the vowel was certainly short in mht, we do not gain 
much, except to learn that this form coexisted with Orrmin’s 
The form Godelamit occurs in the singular poem 
called La Pais aux Englois, attributed to a.p. 1263, which ridicules 
English French im an orthography difficult to comprehend.’ ; 


and Godemite is God Almihtig. 


Allmahhtis. 


Normanz escriént : Dex aie ; 
La gent englesche: U¢ s’escrie. 


script of much of her poetry.” 


Lauftic ad nun ceo meft auf 
Sil apelent en lur paif 


1 See Journal de Institute His- 
torique, Premiere Anné, 1834, p. 363, 
for which reference I am indebted to 
the kindness of M. Francisque Michel. 
In this poem roi is uniformly spelled 
rai, and foirve rhymes to Ingletiere, 
guere, conquerre, which seems to mili- 
tate against the view I have taken on 
Pp: 453, and at least shews that (feer-e) 
was a presumed Anglo-Norman pro- 
nunciation at the time, but whether it 
was the only or general value, or 
whether this may not be due to the 
author’s pronunciation, or to the Poite- 
vin dialect to which the editor attri- 
butes the piece, it is difficult for any 
one to determine, who knows the in- 


The following are better: 


v. 13193 
The two last limes are an addition to the text of Pluquet, taken 
from MS. 6987, Bib. Roy. de Paris (E. Taylor’s translation, p. 191), 
and imply that ut = ags. ut, and therefore fixes the traditional pro- 
nunciation as (uut), which is of some value. 
and Zoonee of v. 10659 (supra, p. 461, note col. 1) are useless. 

Marie de France belonged to quite the beginning of the xmth 
century, and we have the advantage of an indubitably early manu- 
In her lai de Zaustie (Roquefort 1, 
315, Harl. MS. 978, fo. 142), which Roquefort explains as in- 
tended for a Breton word, meaning a nightingale, she says: \ 


419. 


E Godemite altretant 
Com en frenceiz Dex tot poissant. 
y. 13119-24. 


Con est l’ensegne que jou ἃ ἢ 
Quant Engles saient hors a cri 


The Wan of vy. 109, 


Ceo eft reifun en franceif 
E nihtegale en dreit engleif. v. ὃ, 


consistent way in which dialectic or 
foreign pronunciation is still repre- 
sented orthographically, e.g. ee 
Scotch. No doubt can be felt as to 
the presumed rhyming word faire (p. 
449), after seeing Orrmin’s ortho- 
graphy fazzerr, p. 489. 

2 The Harl. 978 described supra, | Die 
The Fables of Esop there named 
are by Marie de France, and many ¢ of 
her lays occur in the latter part of the 
same MS. See: Poésies de Marie de | 
France, poéte Anglo-normand du a 
siécle, par B. de Roquefort, Paris, 1819, — 
2 vols. 8vo. I am indebted to Mr. κ᾿ 
Payne for having drawn my attention — 
to the transcription of English in her 
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In the lai de Chevrefoil (Roq., 1, 388, Harl. MS. 978, fo. 148d), 
we find: 


En fuhtwales .v. il fu nez_ νυ, 16. Gotelef lapelent en engleif 
En cornwaille uait tut dreit. v. 27. Cheurefoil le nument en franceis. v. 115 


In the lai de Milun (Roq. 1, 328) we find Suhtwales v. 9, 
Irlande 15, Norweie 16, Guhtlande 16, Suhthamptune 318, Nor- 
thumbre 453. In the lai d’ Ywenec (Roq. 1, 274), we have Incolne 
= Lincoln v. 26, and Yllande = Jreland, v. 27. In the Fables 
(Roq. 2, 141, Harl. MS. 978, fo. 530), we have: 

Si ad ure ke li uileinf Lung cum 11 witecocs aueit. 

Euft tel bek mut 11 plereit vy. 18-20 
where Roquefort cites the variants: huitecox, widecos, witecoc, 
which all seem to mean whitecock, an unknown bird, but as Norman 
ut was probably not so truly (ui) as (ui), or according to Mr. Payne 
(uu), p. 424, τι. 3, and certainly often replaced (uu), p. 458, 1. 27, 
these may mean ‘(uit ekok, uut-ekok), that is (wuud: ekok), ags. 
wuducoce (Ettm. 86), English woodcock, with an omitted (w) 
before (uu), p. 420, note, col. 2. These words give (aa a, ee 6, 
111, 00 0, uu) as Marie de France’s appreciation of the sounds of 
the Anglosaxon, or x11 th century English ὦ, 6, 2, 0, u. 


In order to see at a glance the different opinions that prevail 
respecting the values of the Anglo-saxon letters, a table has been 
annexed on p. 534, giving also the views of Rask, Grimm, and 
Rapp. Neither Rask nor Rapp give any illustrations, though Rapp 
writes a few isolated words.? But as we have ventured to give a 
theoretical representation of the values of the letters, symbolizing 
of course different pronunciations according as they are used in 
different combinations to express the very distinct dialects which 
prevailed at the time, it is necessary to shew the effect of this 
theory, by attempting the phonetic representation of a short passage. 
The parable of the Prodigal Son,’ has been selected for this purpose, 
and will be hereafter presented in Icelandic (No. 2), Gothic (No. 3), 


and Wace’s poems. Itis true that her 
transliterations of English rather repre- 
sent the pronunciation of the x11 th 
century, than of Anglosaxon, and should, 
properly speaking, have been adduced 
on p. 462, but as I was not aware of 
them till after that sheet was printed 
off, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of inserting them. 

1 Α΄. Rask, Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Tongue, translated from the 
Danish by B. Thorpe, Copenhagen, 
1830, pp. 6-15. J. Grimm, 1). G. 15, 
325-378, for vowels, and 12, 243-269 
or consonants, but the indications are 
often so indistinct, that much doubt is 
to be attached to the following inter- 
pretations. Grimm proceeds from an 
etymological, rather than a phonetic 
conception. K.M. Rapp, Phys. d. Spr. 


li, 140-149, iv, 245, Vergleichende 
Grammatik, vol. 3 (1859), pp. 125-129. 

* This being contrary to his usual 
custom he explains by saying: ‘“ Da 
dieser Dialekt noch zu gar keinem 
festen Resultate iiber die Kritik der 
Buchstaben gelangt ist, sind wir weit 
entfernt, mit dahin einschlagenden 
Spr achproben uns zu befassen.”’ 

5. Da halgan Godspel on Englise. 
The Anglo- Saxon version of the holy 
Gospels, “edited from the original manu- 
scripts by Benjamin Thorpe, BSA, 
London, 1842, 8vo. pp. 240. “ The 
basis of the present text is the Cod. 
Bibl. Pub. Cant. Th. 2, 11, collated 
with Cod. C.C.C.C.8. 4.140. In 
doubtful cases Cod. Bodl. 441. and Cod. 
Cott. Otho, C. 1, have also been con- 
sulted.’ —Preface. 
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the Wycliffite version (Chap. VIL, § 3), for the sake of comparison. 


ANGLOSAXON PRONUNCIATION. 


The translation at the foot of the page is intended to point out he 


grammatical construction, and the etymological relations of ea 
word to the English, and would be therefore scarcely intelligible if 


the passage were not 80 well known. 


Letters| Rask | Grimm Rapp | Ellis | Letters} Rask |Grimm Rapp | Ellis 
a aa aa aa aa i 11 li il il 
a a a a aa i z i i ὶ 
86 | we | we | ee wee | ie gee | fe ié ie? 
e | @ | ee ee ee iu yuu ju ἢ 
aw au au ] 1 1 1 ; 
b | b b m m | m | moo 
c ἔπι k !k kAI n n n n ᾽ 
ee o n ᾿ 
cw ag kbh | keo e 00 00 00 Ma! 
d d gee iva d 0 0 00 ο ο 
8 dh ds | th dh p p Ρ Pp 
é | ee 66 ee ee r r r 
ee ee |ee@ e 5 Β 5] 8 
ea |jJaasa|ea e&| ea 68, θὰ ed] se sk sk| sk sk sk 
60 200 Jo| eo e6: 60 6060 66] ὅ t t t 
f ἐν δὰ gt ΠΕ fv p th ths th th 
g ig S| ee gssigg u uu uu uu uu 

gh gh} u u u u uu? 

bo hee’ ich 10 τὶ kh f/uu‘tkh] w bh bh Ww 
hl khl lh wl lw 
hn khn nh wr rw 
hr khr rh y yy yy yy yy ii 
hw khw | wh | y y y y yt 


Anglosaxon, Lucas 15, 11-82. 


11 SoSlice sum man heefde 
twegen suna. 

12 Dacwe’s se gingra| Thorpe, 
yldra]| to his feeder, Feder, syle 
me minne del minre shte pe 
me to gebyreS. Da delde he 
hym hys ehte. 

13 Da, efter feawa dagum, 
ealle his ping gegaderode se 
einegra sunu, and ferde wreclice 
on feorlen rice, and forspilde 
par his ehta, lybbende on his 
gelsan. 


= wal] 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


11 Soodh'liike swm ee | 
Heev'de tweegh-en swun-a. 

12 Thaa kweedh se ghiq‘ra 
to nis ἔθ οὐ, Feeder, syle me 
miin-e deel miin-re akht-e thee . 
me toogebyr-edh. Thaa daeeld-e 
He Him His eekhtre. Ἢ a 

19 Thaa, efter fearwa dagh’-— 
um, eal‘e His thiq gegad-erode — 
se ‘ghiq: ra δι πα, and fer θ᾽ 
rwek like on feorlen rik-e, — 
and forspalde thaar His sesekht-a, — 
lyb-ende on His geeeel'samn, 


Verbatim Translation, Luke 15, 11-32. 


13 Then, after few days, all Ἐς 
things gathered the younger son, and — 
fared banished-like (abroad) on far — 
kingdom, and for-spilled (lost) there — 
his ownings, living on his luxury. a 


11 Soothly some man had twain sons. 

12 Then quoth the younger to his 
father, Father, sell (give) me mine 
deal (part) of-mine owning that me to 
belongeth. Then dealed ‘he him his 
owning. 


ᾧ 4, Νο. 1. ANGLOSAXON 


14 Da he hig hefde ealle 
amyrrede, ba wear’S mycel hun- 
ger on pam rice; and he wear% 
weedla. 

15 Da ferde he and folgode 
anum burh-sittendum men pes 
rices: pa sende he hine to his 
tune, pet he heolde hys swyn. 


16 Da _ gewilnode he his 
wambe gefyllan of pam bean- 
coddum pe Sa swyn eton: and 
him man ne sealde. 

17 Da bepohte he hine, and 
ewes, Kala hu fela yr%linga 
on mines feder huse hlaf ge- 
nohne habba%, and ic her on 
hungre forweor%e ! 


18 Ic arise, and ic fare to 
minum feeder, and ic secge him, 


19 Hala feeder, ic syngode on 
heofenas, and beforan pe, nu ic 
neom wyrse pet ic beo pin 
sunu nemned: do me swa enne 
of pinum yrSlingum. 


20 And he aras pa, and com 
to his feeder. And pa gyt, pa 
he wees feor his feeder, he hyne 
geseah, and wear’ mid mild- 
heortnesse astyred, and agen 
hine arn, and hine beclypte, and 
cyste hine. 


Verbatim 


14 Then (when) he them had all 
dissipated, then worth (became) muckle 
hunger on that kingdom ; and he worth 
(became) destitute. 

15 Then fared he and followed one 
borough-sitting man of-that kingdom : 
then sent he him to his town (inclo- 
sure), that he might hold his swine. 

16 Then desired he his womb (belly) 
to-fill of (with) the bean-cods that the 
swine ate; and to-him man not sold 

gave). 

17 Then bethought he him, and 
quoth, Oh! how many earthlings (farm- 
ers) on mine father’s house, loaf (bread) 
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14 Thaa we High Hev'de 
6816 amyreede thaa weardh 


mik'el Huq‘er on tham riik'e; and 
He weardh weed'la. 

15 Thaa fer'de He and fol-- 
ghode aan-um burkwh-sct*endum 
men thes ruk‘es: thaa send’e 
He Hin‘e to His tuu'ne, thet He 
Heold’e Hs swiin. 

16 Thaa gewil‘node He His 
wam'be gefyl-an of tham bean-- 
kod-um thee tha swiin eet*on: 
and Hem man ne seal-de. 

17 Thaa bethokht-e He Hun‘e, 
and kweth, Ea‘la, Huu fel-a 
yrdh'leqa on mines fed-er 
Huu'se lhaaf genookh‘ne Hab-- 
ath, and Σ Heer on Huq're 
forweor'dhe ! 

18 Zk aru‘se, and ¢k fare 
to minum feeder, and tk seg'e 
Hum, 

19 Kala feed-er, 2k syn'gode 
on uHeo'venas, and _ befor‘an 
thee, nuu 7k neom wyrdh’e thet 
ak beo thin swn'u nem'ned: 
doo me swaa en‘e of thusnum 
yrth‘lequm. 

20 And πὸ araas: thaa, and 
koom to ns feeder. And thaa 
gut thaa ne wes feor his 
feed'er, He hin‘e geseakh: and 
weardh mzd meld-heort-nese as- 
ter-ed, and agen’ Hine arn, 
and uin‘e beklyp‘te, and kys‘te 
Hun’e. 


Translation. 


enough have, and I here on hunger 
forth-worth (perish). 

18 I arise and I fare to mine father, 
and I say to him, 

19 Ob! father, I sinned on heavens, 
and before thee, now I not-am worthy 
that I be thine son named: do to-me 
as to-one of thine earthlings (farmers). 

20 And he arose then, and came to 
his father. And then yet, then (while) 
he was far-from his father, he him saw, 
and worth (became) with mildhearti- 
ness a-stirred, and again him ran, and 
him be-clipped (embraced), and kissed 


hin. 


ὅ90 


21 Da ewe’ his sunu, Feeder, 
ic syngode on heofen, and _ be- 
foran pe, nu ic ne eom wyr%e 
pet ic pin sunu beo genemned. 


22 Da cwe's se feeder to his 
peowum, BringaS ra%e_ pone 
selestan gegyrelan, and scryda% 
hine ; and sylla% him hring on 
his hand, and gescy to his fotum ; 


23 And bringaS an _ fett 
styric, and ofsleaS; and.uton 
etan, and gewistfullian : 

24 forbam pes min sunu wes 
dead, and he geedcucode; he 
forwearS, and he ys gemet. 
Da ongunnon hig gewistleecan. 


25 So%lice his yldra sunu 
wees on ewcere; and he com: 
and pa he pam huse genealehte, 
he gehyrde pone sweg and peet 
wered. 


26 Da clypode he enne peow, 
and acsode hine hweet pet weere. 


27 Da cw he, pin broSer 
com, and pin feeder ofsloh an 
fett cealf; forpam he hine 
halne onfeng. 

28 Da gebealh he hine, and 
nolde ingdn: pa eode his feeder 
ut, and ongan hine biddan. 


Verbatim Translation. 


21 Then quoth his son, Father, I 
sinned on heaven, and before thee, now 
I not am worthy that I thine son be 
named. 

22 Then quoth the father to his 
thanes (servants). Bring rathe (quickly) 
the best garment, and shroud (clothe) 
him, and sell (give) him a-ring on his 
hand, and shoes to his feet, 

23 and bring one fat steer, and 
slaughter ; and let us eat and feast, 

24 for-that (because) this mine son 
was dead, and he again-quickened ; he 
forth-worth (perished), and he is met. 
Then began they to-feast. 


ANGLOSAXON PRONUNCIATION, 


21 Thaa kweth His sun‘u, — 
Feeder ἐκ syn*gode on Heo*ven, — 
and befor‘an thee, nuu 7k ne 
eom wyrdh’e dheet ἐκ thiin swn-u 
beo genem‘ned. ἫΝ 

22 Thaa kweeth se feeder ἴθ 
ns theo-wum, Briq:adh raadh-e | 
thon’e see‘lestan gegyrelan, — 
and skryyd-adh Ἠΐπ΄6, and 50]"- 
adh Hém rhvq on Hés Hand, and 
geskyy* to mis foo-twm : 

23 and briqadh aan feet — 
styy'ri/, and of'sleadh: ; and ~ 
uu‘ton et‘an, and gewrst-fultian: 

24 fortham: thes miin smu 
wes dead, and he ge,edkuu’- — 
kode; He forweardh’, and He 7s _ 
gemeet’. Thaa on‘gun‘on High 
gewist’ lee: kan. 

25 Soodh:like 
sun‘ wees 


His yld'ra 
on ek‘ere; and 


He koom; and thaa ne tham ~ 


Huu’se genea'leekhte, He ge- 
nyrde thonse sweegh and thet 
wer'ed. 

26 Thaa klyp‘ode He 8 
théou, and aks‘ode Hine whet 
theet wee re. δ 

27 Thaa kwedh ne, Thin ~ 
broo‘dher koom, and thun 
feed‘er of:slookh’ aan feet kealf: 
fortham’ He Hin’e Haal'ne on‘feq’. 

28 Thaa gebealkh’ He Hn‘e 
and nold-e m-gaan’: thaa eo-de 
His feeder uut, and on‘gan: 
Hin‘e bed-an. 


25 Soothly his elder son was on 
acre; and he came, and then (while) 
he to-the house neared, he heard the 
music and the company, a 

26 Then cleped (called) he one 
thane (servant) and asked him what 
that were. 

27 Then quoth he, Thine brother 
came, and thine father slaughtered one 
fat calf; for-that he him whole fanged 
(received). 

28 Then was-wrathful-at he him 
and not-would go-in: then went his 
father out, and began him to-bid. 


§ 4, No. 2. 


29 Da οὐ he, his feeder 
andswariende, Efne, swa fela 
geara ic pe peowode, and ic 
nefre pin bebod ne forgymde, 
and ne sealdest pu me neefre an 
ticcen, peet ic mid minum freon- 
dum gewistfullode : 


30 ac syS%San pes pin sunu 
com, pe hys spéde mid myltry- 
strum amyrde, pu ofsloge him 
feett cealf. 

31 Da cwe% he, Sunu, pu 
eart symle mid me, and ealle 
mine ping synd pine: pe geby- 
rede gewistfullian and geblis- 
sian: forpam pes pin broper wees 
dead, and he geedcucode ; he 
forwear’s, and he ys gemet. 


Verbatim 
29 Then quoth he, his father an- 
swering, Lo! so many years I thee 
thaned (served), and I never thine 
bidding not neglected, and not soldest 
(gavest) thou me never one kid, that 
I with my friends feasted : 
30 Eke (but) sithens (since) this 
thine son came, that his speed (pro- 
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29 Thaa kweth He, Hs 
feeder andswariende, Eev-ne 
swa [618 gheara 7k the theo-- 
wode ; and +k nevre thin 
bebod: ne forghyym'de, and ne 
seal-dest thuu mee nev're aan 
tek'en, thet ¢k med miun‘wm 
freon'dum gewist-ful-ode : 

30 ak sidh‘an thes thin 
sun‘u koom, thee wis speede 
md mil‘tristrwm amyrd’e thuu 
of:sloogh’e Him feet healf. 

31 Thaa kweedh ne, Swn-u, 
thuu eart sim‘le med mee, and 
eal‘e miine thzq sind thine: 
thee gebyrede gewvst'fulian 
and geblis‘ian fortham: thes thin 
broo-dher wees dead and ge,ed- 
kuu‘kode ; ne forweardh’, and 
He 15 gemeet’. 


Translation. 


perty) with mistresses lost, thou 
slaughterest for-him fat calf. 

31 Then quoth he, Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all mine things are 
thine; to-thee belonged to-feast and 
to-bliss; for-that this thine brother was 
dead, and he again-quickened; he 
forth-worth (perished), and he is met. 


2. IcELANDIC AND Οὐ Norsz. 


In the rth century, Iceland was discovered and colonised by 
the Scandinavians. The writing at first used was runic, but 
Roman Christianity and Roman letters, which seem to have always 
gone hand in hand, were introduced in the χτ ἢ century, and MSS. 
of the xitth and ximth centuries still exist. The sea usually 
unites; but large tracts of dangerous wintry sea, and a climate 
which for months in the year closes the harbours, separate. The 
Icelandic colonizers were so separated from their native country 
that their tongue was practically unaffected by the causes which 
divided it on the continent into two, mutually unintelligible, literary 
languages, the Danish and Swedish, and the numerous unwritten 
Norwegian dialects." In Iceland, therefore, we have the strange 


1 “Qn the older Runic stones alto- 
gether the same tongue is found in all 
three kingdoms, and in the oldest laws 
of each people very nearly the same. 
This tongue occurs first under the 
denomination Dénsk tanga (Deensk 
tuuq'ga) because Denmark was in the 
oldest times the mightiest kingdom. ... 


But the Old Norse began also first to 
decay in Denmark, and therefore took 
the name Norrena (Nor-raaz-na), be- 
cause it was probably spoken best and 
most purely in Norway.... Before 
the Union of Calmar [between Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, 1397], it 
was materially changed both in Sweden 
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spectacle of a living medieval tongue, with all its terminations, in- 
flections, and vowel changes, whether of mutation (Umlaut) or 
progression (Lautverschiebung), practically unchanged, and in daily 
use, The language of the oldest MSS. scarcely differs from that 
of the most modern printed books as much as that of Chaucer 
from that of Shakspere. Practically the study of Icelandic is 
the study of the language spoken by those fierce invaders of our 
Eastern coasts, whose tongue has so powerfully and permanently 
affected all our Eastern and Northern dialects. It is, therefore, of 
extreme interest to all students of dialectic or early English. But 
its orthographic laws are so different from those with which we are 
familiar, and many of its sounds are so singular,—living remnants 
of habits which seem to have been widely diffused in the xth 
century, but which have become lost, and generally misunderstood 
in modern times—that a careful examination and explanation of 
their nature is necessary. As no treatise has as yet appeared which 
conveys satisfactory information, I have availed myself of the kind- 
ness of Mr. Eirikr Magnisson,* who, to a perfect knowledge of his 
native tongue jois a long and familiar acquaintance with the 
language and pronunciation of England, and who has taken the 
greatest pains to enable me to render the followmg account as 
complete and trustworthy as possible.* Whether the actual pro- 
nunciation of Icelandic is or is not the same as that in use in the 
x th century, it is not easy to determine. The antecedent probability 


and Norway; then arose the name 
éslenska (iis‘lenska) which the tongue 
has kept to the present day.’’—Zask, 
Gram. art. 518. ‘From the North 
the same tongue was spread over the 
Ferro, Orkney, Shetland, and Western 
Isles, and from Iceland to the coast of 
Greenland: but the old Greenland has 
been now for a long time lost, and since 
the Scottish Isles were joimed tv Scot- 
land, the Old Norse language has given 
way to the New English. On the 
Ferro Isles a dialect is still spoken, 
which comes very near to the Icelandic, 
but is of little interest since it has no 
literature except some popular songs.”’ 
—Ibid. Art. 520. These songs were 
published with a Danish translation by 
Liyngbye, Randers, 1822 (Dasent’s 
note). See also Ivar Aasen’s Diction- 
ary of the Dialects of Norway. 

1 Prof. Th. Mobius’s Analecta Nor- 
roena, and Altnordisches Glossar, re- 
cently published, will be found useful 
for students who are acquainted with 
German. The glossary extends to 
several other selections named in the 
preface. A uniform modern orthogra- 
ply is adopted in all the extracts, but 
carefully printed specimens of the ortho- 


graphy adopted in ancient manuscripts 
are given in an appendix. A gram- 
mar is to follow, and in the meantime, 
Dasent’s Rask’s Grammar may be used. 
The following are Icelandic Diction- 
aries of repute, which have superseded 
Biorn Haldorson’s Lexicon Islandico- 
Danicum, edited by Rask, Copenhagen, 
1814, 2 vols., 4to. Svembjorn Egils- 
son, Lexicon Poeticum antique Lingus 
Septentrionalis, Copenhagen, 1840, 8vo. 
pp: 932. Erik Jonsson, Oldnordisk 
Ordbog, Copenhagen, 1863, 8vo. Fritz- 
ner, Ordbog over det gamle norske 
Sprog, Christiania, 1867. 


2 Editor of the revised edition of the 
Icelandic Version of the Bible for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
author of Legends of Iceland, and 
translator of various sagas. 


3 Mr. Henry Sweet, of the Philolo- 
gical Society, having acquired the pro- 
nunciation of Icelandic from another 
teacher, Mr, Hjaltalin, I requested him 
to inform me where his impressions dif- 
fered from mine. The observations 
which he has been kind enough to 
furnish, are added in the shape of foot- 
notes, signed H. 8. 


‘ 
Ἷ 
: 
ὴ 
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is that there are differences, and with respect to y this probability 
amounts almost to a certainty. But Rask, Rapp, and Grimm! 
differ most materially in their views, and as they cannot all be 
right, it is very likely they are all wrong. None of them seem to 
have pursued a satisfactory course for arriving at the truth, which 
would require a long study of the phonetic relations of existing 
dialects in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, the careful 
examination of ancient manuscripts, of rhymes and assonances, and 
of the internal phonetic relations of the language itself. Mr. Henry 
Sweet having carried out this programme to a great extent, has 
obligingly furnished me with his own views on the subject, which 
I have appended to a tabular account of the opinions of Rask, 
Rapp, and Grimm, at the close of this section. It is first necessary 
to ascertain existing usage. 

Icelandic now possesses eight simple vowels, a, 6, 1, 2, 0, 6, τι, ὦ 
=(a, 6, 2, 1, 0, Ο, a, u) either short or long, the shortening being 
generally indicated by two following consonants, or a doubled con- 
sonant. The letters y y are at present identical with z, 7. It has 
also six diphthongs; namely, three 7 diphthongs, @ au, ev or ey, 
the two last being at present identical = (aaz, cece, 661); two u 
diphthongs, ὦ, 6 =(aau, vou), the great peculiarity of all these 
diphthongs being the importance of the first element, and the 
brevity of the second, which in the case of 61, 6 amounts to that 
faint indication of an (i, u) heard in the English day, know (dee’}, 
noo’w), in Icelandic letters dev, nd; and one acknowledged diph- 
thong with (i) prefixed, 6 or ὁ as it is now written, and which 
might with equal propriety be written je, for in fact there are 
numerous other diphthongs of the same class, now written with a 
prefixed 2, but formerly written with a prefixed 7. 

ite consonants 6, d, h, 7, 1, m,n, p, r, 8, t, v= (Ὁ, ἃ, H, J, 1, τὸ, 
Nn, p, r, 8, t, v) almost invariably ; f varies between (f, v) and some- 
times (Ὁ, m); ἦ, g are properly (k, g) but are often palatalised to 
(A, g), and g takes all guttural phases of (gh, gh, sh; gwh, wh), 
down to (J, w), and complete disappearance ; ¢ used to be employed 
in the combination ck only, and g in the combination qv, but as 
neither ὁ or g belong to the language, they have been both super- 
seded by 4; 2 is occasionally used for fs, or gs; and 2 15 employed 
for the sound of s before which a dental has been omitted, but not 
very consistently. The old letters p, 6 are retained as (th, dh), 
although d is often employed for Ὁ in older printed books. The 
combinations ἡ, hl, hn, hr, hv are called (sh, lh, nh, rh, wh). The 
double letters //, nn are mostly (dl, dn) when medial, and (tlh, tnh) 
or (dtlh, dtnh) when final. In the doubled ἐΐ, the first ¢ indicates 
an assimilated guttural, which however is generally more or less 
heard. The following is a particular alphabetical account of the 
behaviour of each letter and principal combination. 

1 A Grammar of the Icelandic or fort, Jaeger, 1843. The Swedish title 
Old Norse Tongue, translated from is: Anvisning till Islandskan eller 


the Swedish of Erasmus Rask by G. Nordiska Fornspraket, af Erasmus 
W. Dasent, London, Pickering; Frank- Christian Rask. Fran Danskan ofver- 


2 
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Icelandic Alphabet. 


A, distinctly (aa, a), not so low as (aa, a), and never rounded to 
(ah), but occasionally as high as (aah, ah), though this may be an 
individual peculiarity, and was certainly unintentional.! Most of 
the words cited by Grimm as having short (a) are now pronounced 
with long (aa). Ex. hann (man) he, alt (alht) all, hafSdi 
(παν 11), landi®% (landidh) the land; drafi (draav'i) husks, matar 
(maa‘tar) meat = food, taka (taa*ka) take, ma%ur (maa‘dhar) man ;? 
sag’Si (saah; gh-dhz)* sazd. In unaccented syllables, where open or 
closed, the short a is general. 

A, a clear diphthong (aau), with the first element predominant, 
and the final short, and thus distinguished from the German au 
(au). Not (ao, ao) as suggested by Rapp. Never (44), but con- 
founded occasionally with o in MSS, with which compare the 
Welch confusion of aw, 0 (au, 00). When 4 is final and emphatic 
there seems to be an inclination to sound afterit a whispered ὦ 
(‘a), or the labio-gutturals (wh, gwh), just slightly touched, as 4 
(aauj wh) river, fd (faauj wh). Before a doubled letter the first 
element is somewhat shortened, and before doubled ἐ, the guttural 
is decidedly touched, as dtt¢ (au kwht-t) had, but the whole com- 
bination is spoken with extreme brevity. 

AX, the diphthong (aaz), taken by Rapp as (ae), from his inability 
to appreciate (7) ; distinct therefore from German e, az (ai). There 
is an unacknowledged tendency to develop a palato-guttural sound, 
as (J, sh, gh, xh), after @, when final, or before a vowel, as: 88 
(aaz sth) aye ever, ea (aad‘sa) to cry for pain. And before two con- 
sonants or a doubled consonant, the first element is shortened, as: 
etla (art-la) to think eettir (art'tir) oughtest. 

AU sounds to me as the diphthong (cecez), scarcely differmg from 
the French οὐΐ on the one hand and the Dutch w on the other. 
Rask refers the Icelandic sound to the German eu, as Dr. Gehle did 
the Dutch (supra p. 235, n. 1, and p. 295, n. 1), and Rapp, as I 
understand him, says that Rask pronounced the diphthong aw as 
(cea), which pronunciation seems to furnish the key to the ortho- 
graphy, for a changes its sound by Umlaut to e through a following 
ἢ, and to 6 (ce) through a following wu (a), as: fair, foSur (faa-dher, 
foece‘dhar). This organic law of change was probably the cause 
why aw was written for 6 in old MSS. quasi, a as altered by the 
influence of uw, and the same spelling was also used for δὴ (cecea) 
most naturally. Now since (a) is often confounded with (y), and 
(y), when brief, is easily confounded with (7), we see how au might 


satt och omarbetad af Férfattaren, bles, and in accented intermediate to (ah) 


1818. Physiologie der Sprache von 
Dr. K. M. Rapp, vol. 2 (1839), pp. 
128-139, vol. 4 (1841) p. 246. Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik, vol. 3, (1859), 
pp. 39-41. Deutsche Grammatik von 
Jacob Grimm, vol. 1, 38rd ed., 1840, 
pp. 421-495, 2nd ed. 1822, pp. 280-330. 

1 Decidedly (ah) in unaccented sylla- 


and (a),—H.8. Is this sound (af) ὃ 

2 Compare the Norfolk mawther, a 
girl, and the observation in Nall’s 
Glossary. ‘This Icelandic word was 
formerly mannr, modern Danish mand. 

3 For the use of | to signify a scarcely 
audible utterance of the following ele- 
ment, see supra, p. 419, note, col. 1. 
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come to be (ceca, cecey, cecez), and, in the present absence of (y) 
from the language, would naturally rest in (θοῦ). The German 
eu is very variously pronounced (supra p. 321, note 2). Rask must 
have alluded to the somewhat rare (ay) sound, which he heard as 
(ey). Ifthe view here taken be correct, the sound (cea) was pro- 
bably the oldest form of this diphthong, and the antiquity of the 
(2) sound of w, is also rendered probable. Ex. hlaup (πο) 
course, lauf (loecerv) leaf, skaut (skcecert) lap, kaupa (kcecerpa) bay. 

B is always (b). 

C is ‘“‘used by old writers indiscriminately with &, especially at 
the end of monosyllables. It is now used only in ch for kk, but 
many write 4% and thus shut ὁ entirely out of the language, a 
custom which is already (1818) old, though not general.”’— Rash. 

D is always intended to be (d) according to the present orthogra- 
phy, but in older printed matter it also stood for 6. Itis found only 
at the beginning of words and syllables, and after /, n, m, andd. Itis 
occasionally written when not pronounced, as: syndga (s¢n‘ga) fo sin. 

D is precisely the English (dh), but never occurs initially in 
Icelandic, where it is found in place of (d), after vowels and r, f, g, 
and ‘‘in old writers it is sometimes found after 7, m.’’—Rash. 
There are some districts in Western Iceland where it cannot be 
pronounced, and is replaced by (d). It has disappeared in Swedish, 
but is heard though not written, in Danish. The present use of 
p, 6 in Icelandic accords generally with their written use in Anglo- 
saxon, and consequently there is a presumption that the English 


use of an initial (dh) is modern, see supra p. 515.” 


1 This conjecture will be incorrect if, 
as seems probable, Mr. Sweet’s views 
are to be adopted, infra, p. 559. 

2 Since p. 515 was sent to press, Mr. 
Henry Sweet has read his investigation 
of the meaning of Ρ 8 before the Phi- 
lological Society (4 June, 1869). He 
considers that the sound was originally 
uniformly vocal=(dh), in the earliest 
stages of the Teutonic languages, and 
that the non-vocal (th) 15 ἃ later and 
progressive development. He believes 
that the earliest Icelandic of the x11 th 
century had the same pronunciation of 
p 6 as the modern, except in the words 
which have exceptionally an initial 
vocal form in English, thus, ancient 
Sat, Sessi Si=modern pas, pessi, pu. 
But the testimony of Icelandic MSS. 
he finds to be very uncertain. In mo- 
dern Icelandic, 6 is often evanescent 
(,dh), according to Mr. Sweet, and in the 
Norwegian dialects it disappears entirely 
leaving an hiatus. See Rapp’s opinion, 
infra p. 555,n.,col. 2. It should bemen- 
tioned that one of our words having an 
nitial (dh), though, is pronounced with 
initial (th) in Scotland, (theo), which 


however, may be a remnant of the form 
thocht, possibly a form of thought, for 
which initial (th) would be regular.’ 
As regards Anglosaxon, the real usages 
of MSS., disregarding the manipula- 
tion of editors, are very uncertain, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sweet. The Northum- 
brian writings use 6 everywhere, except 
in the contraction }*. Rapp (Verglei- 
chende Grammatik, ii, 128) complains 
that a great mistake has been made 
respecting Anglosaxon p %, especially 
in England. The Anglosaxons, he 
says, probably wrote first with runic, 
then with Latin letters, and there being 
no Latin letter for (th), the sound was 
represented in three ways; occasion- 
ally, even in the oldest monuments, by 
th, [compare supra p. 525, 1. 22]; 
afterwards by the runic p, and thirdly 
by the Icelandic 8. Englishmen could 
not but feel that p, S were convenient 
representatives for their own two sounds 
(th, dh), although a cursory inspection 
of the MSS. would shew the discord- 
ance; so that some inverted the order 
and made p, ὃ =(dh, th), [supra p. 515, 
note 1]. Neither the Anglosaxon nor 
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E is properly (ee, e) long and short.". The sound did not appear 
to me to be so low as (ἘῈ, B), and certainly was not so high as (46, 6). 
Grimm (ib. pp. 427-432) endeavours to divide the sound into 
two, (e) corresponding to Gothic a, and (e), which he writes δ, cor- 
responding to Gothic ἡ, There is no trace of this in the spoken 
language. Ex. ennfremur (en‘free‘mar) and further ; sem (seem) 
who; herrar (uer‘rar) lords, verk (verk) work, etc. Initially it is 
occasionally pronounced like ὁ, as: eg (seegh) 7 

K’, ΤῸΝ, the form ὁ was proposed by Rask, and has been generally 
adopted, the older writers employ ὁ or omit the accent altogether, 
leaving it to be supplied by the reader—either form is considered 
equivalent to ye, and should therefore be (see, se), but in fact, as 
in many cases where 7 is written, the result is often a diphthong 
with the stress on the first element, as: tré (triee) tree, mér (mieer) 
tome; but: fénu (freeno, fiéeno) fees, property, réttur (rset-ter)? 
right, fell (fsedtlh) fell, ete. 

EI, EY. These two signs are now identical in signification. 
Rask says that the two sounds are still distinct in Norway, where 
ey = (cei), and in the Ferro dialect, where it is commonly (01). At 
present, however, both are (661) or (ee’}), not sensibly differing from 
southern English day, and having its first element distinctly (ee) 
and hence materially differing from e. It is occasionally shortened 
by shortening the first element, and then may be written (6) 7) to 
shew the brevity of the second element, so that the effect is almost 
(ὁ). Ex. 561] (seecl) towing line, heill (me, edtlh) whole, peirra (the ir- 
ra) of them, eytt (ect) wasted. 

F, properly (1), with a very mild hiss, scarcely more than a 
single tooth being touched by the lower lip, so that it approaches 
(ph). It has this sound only at the beginning of syllables, or before 
s. or when doubled. At the end of a word or between vowels it 
falls into an equally mild (v). Before ὦ, , at the end of syllables 
it falls into (Ὁ), but if d or t follow the », then fnd, fnt become 
(mnd, mnt), most generally, though some say (mnd, fnt). Ex. 
fotur (foouter) foot, ofsi (ov'se) arrogance; haf (Haav) sea, arfr 
(arv-ar) inheritance; tafla (tab-la) ¢able, nafn (nabnh) name; nefna 
(neb'na) to name, nefnt (nemnt) supine of nefna; jafnt (saft), from 
the pulpit (samnt) equally.* 

Gis the most changeable of all the letters, and it is difficult to 
lay down rules which should apply to every case. At the begin- 
ning of syllables it is (g) before a, d, 0, 6, u, u, ὃ, au, and (4) before 
@, 6, et, t, t, y, y, ey and also before y. The first group corresponds 


and 8 eliminated. He even assumes ini- 


Early English use p or 8 in place of 
an organic (d). The Englishman now 
pronounces the demonstrative pronomi- 
nal family with initial (dh), which 
no one has yet asserted for Anglosaxon 
(was noch niemand im Angelsichsischen 
behauptet hat). He considers that Eng- 
lish (dh) has arisen partly from (th) 
and partly from (d), and that in Anglo- 
saxon p, d, must be everywhere restored, 


tial th =(th) in Chaucer, see the intro- 
duction to Chap. VII. § 1, near the end. 
' I took the e for (x) instead of (6). 
—H.S. 
2 The sound before ἐξ is a pure 
aspirate without consonant quality, 
rett (rinH‘t).—H.S. 
3 Jafnt or jamt with voiceless m 
(samht).—H.S. 
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to non-palatal vowels, and the second to palatal vowels, but this 

division is not exact, for 9, u ὃ (e, a, c) have precisely the same 

elevation of the tongue as e (ee), and @ (aaz) is a back vowel, 
before which the use of the palatal (g) is exactly similar to that in 
older English regard, sky (rigaard’, 5691), supra p. 206. The palatal 

k, g are expressed by fy, gj before the first group, and should always 

be so expressed. G after a, 0, becomes (gh), and after 6, ὦ, it falls 

into (wh, wh, w) or almost entirely disappears. But after an (1) 

sound, it becomes (gh, kh) or even completely (sh, 7), and occasion- 

ally disappears as (1). ‘These changes are extremely interesting be- 
cause they shew the stages through which the ags. 5 passed in older 

English before it entirely subsided into the present (J 1, wu) or 

totally disappeared. We have, therefore, an actual living example 

of the intermediate sounds, already suggested by theory, establish- 
ing the correctness of the previous hypothesis, supra, p. 512. Ex.: 

(5), gafa (gaauva) gift, gas (gaaus) goose, gaukur (goeces har) cuckow, 
210% (glooudh) live coal, go%ur (goou-dher), gora (goece'ra) to 
make. 

(4), gees (gaazs) geese, geta (gaarta) to keep, geit (geert) goat, gjof 
(gicecev) gift, gjarn (giadtnh) prone, pyngja (pliq‘gia) purse, 
gefa (gee'va) give. 

_ (gh) og (oogh) and, dogum (deecegh‘am) to days, sag%i (saah, gh-- 
dhz) daglaunamenn (daa, gh-loecez-namen:) day labourers. 

(gwh, wh, w), ljuga (πιὰ gvha, lruu'; wha, Isuu-wa, lsuu‘a) to tell 
a falsehood, all varieties of barely pronounced (gwh) being per- 
missible, and the last two forms being most common. This 
disappearance of (gwh) strongly calls to mind the absence of 
(gh) in the Welch system of mutation of initial consonants, 
thus (b, f, m; d, dh, n) should have in Welch a correspond- 
ing (g, gh, 4), but instead of (gh) an hiatus is substituted as : 
eu gafr, dy afr, fy ngafr (ey gaav’r, da aav’’r, va-qaav’’r), theo, 
thy, my goat, where we ought clearly to have (da ghaay’’r). 

(gh, sh) mig (ταῦ ἢ) me, eigum (eedgham) possessions, sig (svgh) 
himself, eg (seegh) 2, gneeg’ (gnaaz ghd), enough. 

(Zh) fjarlegt (fiar‘laaz| kht) far lying. 

(5) feginn (fee-sin) fain, segja (seei'sa) to say, dragi’S (draa‘szdh), 
draw, put, bogi (boost) bow for shooting, agi (8.1) chastisement, 
bagindi (baau-sinde) troubles. 

In addition to these we must reckon the cases where a scarcely 
perceptible (gh, sh, gwh, wh) is developed from (7, uu) as: ὃ, ba 
(aa sh, buujwh) ever, farm. The Swedish reading of gn as (qn) is 
unknown except when d, ¢ follow as lygndi (lvqn-d?) became calm, 
rigndi, rignt (τή π΄ 41, τα) was rained on. When s follows the 
n is lost, as gagns (gagks). 

Ἡ before vowels is (π΄, ΗΠ) and is never dropped. Before conso- 
nants it is used simply to make them voiceless. Thus we have the 
remarkable set of digraphs, HJ, HL, HN, HR, HV, existing as 
distinct (sh, lh, nh, rh, wh), as was conjectured for Anglosaxon, 
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p- 518. HJ = (sh) is precisely the same as the initial element in 
my pronunciation of Awe (shiu), and is not (ch, gh), but of course 
only slightly different. HL = (lh) is the true whispered (1), with 
the breath passing out at each side of the tongue, and hence dif- 
ferent from the unilateral Welch // (Ihh), so that Welch: ladd 
(Ihhaadh) to Av//, and Icelandic: hla’% (lhaadh) a street, a mound, 
are perfectly distinct in sound. This (lh) sound is also frequently 
developed from // final, intended for αἰ, but called (dtlh) as all 
(audtlh) ee/, and even before ¢, as: alt (alht) αἱ. It would 
therefore naturally replace our English final (1) in fiddle, if 1 
occurred final after a consonant, just as the modern French stable 
(stablh), p. 52.’ This is really the case with HN = (nh), which not 
only occurs initially, as hnifur (nhu-var) knife,” but im mn as: eimn 
(ecdtnh) one, and: vatn (vatnh) water. In HR = (th) the Icelandic 
possesses perfect whispered r, which on the analogy of (lh, nh) 
is the sound of the favourite nominative termination -r in old 
Norse, as: bleikr, deigr (bleeckrh, deevgrh) pale, wet, but the modern 
custom is to use -wr (-ar) 1 its place, and this pronunciation has 
probably arisen from the sound (rh) having been dropped, and (r) 
simply retained, as (bleevkr) with a distinct trilled (r) not forming 
a syllable, and different from (bleeck’r), into which it probably sank, 
before the transition into (blee:-ker) took place, as the Icelander 
naturally conceives all indistinct sounds to be (9) which is hes 
‘natural vowel.” The close resemblance of (rh) to (5) however, 
and the correspondence of the Icelandic -7 with the Gothic -s, 
renders the old sound (rh) extremely probable, and possibly the 
old Latin confusion of terminal s, 7 as arbos arbor, honos honor, 
may rest upon a similar antecedent whispered pronunciation of 7. 
The use of HV = (wh) is the most singular, because (w) is not a 
recognized element in the language, and it will be best considered 
under VY. 

I is distinctly (2, 7) both long and short, the very sounds which 
we were led to attribute to ¢im the x1v th century (p. 297). It is 
interesting also to see that foreigners, unable to appreciate the true 
(ec 7), confuse it with (ee, e),? which is a corroboration of the re- 


1 The sound of 47 is more correctly 
(ljh).—H. 8. See infra, p. 546, n. 1. 


2 Compare Cooper, p. 32, “Ν For- 
matur ab extremitate lingue superio- 
rum dentium radici apposita (si spiri- 
tus utrinque per labia efflatur formatur 
1) huic correspondet An, quam scribunt 
Angli per kn, know hnow, cognosco.” 
—p. 37, “hn quam scribimus kn.” 
—p. 88, “zh, wh, sh, th, hn in Alpha- 
beto non numerantur.”’—p. 39, “ kn 
ponitur pro hn.’’—p. 67. 
tur ut hn; knave nebulo, knead mala 
cisso, knee genu, kneel ingeniculor, knife 
culter, knight eques, knit necto, knock 
tundo, know nosco, knuckle articulus ; 
quasi hnave, etc.” 


‘« Kn sona-, 


8 Rask says that the “sound espe- 
cially when it is long seems to approach 
to that of the deep ὁ (e).” Rapp says 
“folglich 7 = é gilt,” ze. consequently 
i=(e). Grimm says: ““ Wahrend der 
unterschied zwischen i und 7 in solechen 
zweisilbigen formen beinahe unmerk- 
lich sein, z. b. qvida poema fast lauten 
musz wie qvida metus, obschon kurzes 
i im munde des Islanders sich dem 
elaut nahert,’’ i.e. he considers that the 
dissyllables qviSa poem, qvida fear 
ought to be nearly indistinguishable, 
‘although in the mouth of an Icelander 
short ὁ approaches to the sound of é.”’ 
(Gr. 13, 486). Mr. Sweet says than 
in unaccented syllables ὁ is rather (e) 
than (ἡ). 
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mark, p. 271, and even in some terminations, 6 often stands in 
MSS. for 7, asin: haskalegr, misseri, lande, for haskaligr, missiri, 
landi (waaus‘kaligar, mis‘svzrd, lands) dangerous, quarter year, to a 
land. At the present day, however, the (7) is very distinct, as is 
never confused with (11), thus: vinum minum (vi7"neam mii‘nam) do 
not rhyme, and children in repeating the alphabet never confuse ¢ with 
2, that is (22) with (11). Icelandic is the only language I have met 
with which distinctly recognizes this long (11), though we have seen 
that it is occasionally generated in English (p. 106). The short ¢ 
is the true usual English (7), and is perfectly distinct from (1). In 
older books 7 before a vowel was used, where 7 is now employed. 


I on the other hand is (ii, i), generally long, but short in un- 
accented syllables. It is not, however, found short in closed ac- 
cented syllables as in Scotch and French.’ Rask considers 2, ὦ as 
diphthongs, as it were 17 w = (71, =u), but there is no foundation for 
this in actual speech, and the conception seems due to the mode of 
writing. 

J was used as the ancient capital of ὦ, at the beginning of words, 
but as it was there pronounced as (J) before vowels, it has in recent 
times been used in the middle of words before vowels, even though 
the sound was not always the pure consonant (5), but much more 
frequently an (1) diphthongising with the following vowel. It 
changes a preceding 4, g from (k, g) into (ὦ, g), but the sound of (i) 
is still heard as much as in the Italian: chiaro, ghiaja (Aida‘ro, 
giai'ia) clear, gravel. It does not seem to change a preceding J, n 
from (1, n) into (lj, nj), as ja (idan) new cut grass, 6% (lidoudh) 
poem, liufur (litusvar) gentle, 110 (lidaz) to lend; nidlgur (nidaul:-- 
gar) hedgehog . In some cases the sound of (J) would be difficult 
as: fjarins (fiaaurinzs) of the fee, fjarlegt (fiaarlaac cht) far-lying, 
bjost (biooust) busked, brjosti (briooust-?) breast, hljop (lhtooup) 
leaped. Hence 7 must be merely looked upon as a dipthongizing (1), 
not (7). In all these cases, however, a simple (J) would be con- 
sidered correct, thus (lyaau, Isooudh, Isuuv-ar, ‘lyaaz, nsaaul-gar, 
fraau‘rins, fraar‘laaz, kht, bsooust, brsoous'tz, lhsooup). 

K is (k) before a, d, 0, 6, u, ὦ, 6, au and (ὦ) before ὦ, ὁ, 62, 4, ἢ, 
γ, ὦ, ey, 7, thus kirkja (114) church, contains the true inter- 
mediate sound between the Scotch kirk (kerk) and Chaucer’s chirche 
(tshirtsh‘e), supra pp. 203-6. K does not assume the forms (kh, 
kh, kwh), and hence differs materially from G. 

L is usually and always intentionally (1), but the sound of (Ih) 
is sometimes produced by a following 7, as alt (alht) αἰ. In the 
case of //, the first ὦ is pronounced as (d), and if the second is final, 
it becomes (/h), and thus generates a (Ὁ) in passing from (d), so 
that the combination becomes (-dtlh), and the first (d) is frequently 
scarcely audible, as (-,dtlh), the whole combination being rapidly 


1 Short (i) im ping (thiqg). I think * I thought % before ὁ, 2, etc., was 
Mr, Hjaltalin said that the pronuncia- really (ks) not (kj=k), but this was 
tion (theqg) with open (7) sometimes probably incorrect.—H. S. 
occurs.—H. 8. 


30 
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pronounced,' and rl is treated in the same way, thus: kall karl 
(kaj dtlh) calling, churl. Between two vowels, J/ is distinctly (dl) 
as kalla (kad‘la) to call. See N. For Al see H. 

M is always intentionally (m), but may be voiceless (mh) before ¢. 

N is always intentionally (n), but after ¢, ὁ final, (nh) is generated 
as: vatn (vatnh) water, regn (reg; knh) rain, vagn (vag| knh) wavn, 
and nn rn are both (-; dtnh) final, see L. Thus klénn (klie; dtnh) 
small, finn (fii dtnh) fine, jarn (saaujdtnh) zon. ‘ But should 
nn belong to the following syllable, or if it be a simple vowel that 
goes before, the sound is (n), as 4-nni (aun'n?) to the rwer, dat. sing. 
with art., ey-nni (e/n'n7) to the island ;? so also: kanna (kan‘na) to 
survey, hann (wan) he, brenna (bren‘na) to burn, ete. Old writers 
often used //, nn, in all cases before ὦ, t without regard to the 
radical form, though the custom was never general. This nnd has 
been long since entirely laid aside, as also J/, d where the root has 
a simple ὦ, Jj.”—Rask.2 In NG the n becomes (4), and the g has 
its full sound of (g), thus ping (thiiqg)* cownerl, assembly, and the 
preceding vowel is always one of the accented series d, 2, 6, ὦ, ἡ 
Konra% Gislason, however, maintains that the vowel should always 
be unaccented in old Norse; but his opinion does not find much 
favour. NK is also pronounced (qk) as: panki (thaauqk’) ménd, 
thought, hanki (aaauqk'¢) handle of a basket, ear of ajar. 

O is the pure (00,) long and short, supra pp. 94-96, quite dis- 
tinct from the English (AA, 9),° and is identified by Rask with the 
Swedish ἅ, Russian and Finnish 0, but as he also makes it the same 
as English 0 (0), some doubt attaches to the other indications. 

O’ is the pure English diphthong (oou) as heard in know. The 
final wu here generates a (w) when another vowel follows, as βόα] 
(soo‘wadhi) wasted. When a doubled ἐξ follows, where there is an 


assimilated guttural, the first element is shortened, and the guttural 


is faintly heard, as déttir (dou gwht'ter) daughter. When ὁ is final, 

the (uw) is heard quite as distinctly as i English, thus ské (skoou) — 

shoes, is a perfect rhyme to know. 

0, (Ὁ, is (cece, ce) long and short, and is kept quite distinct from 

(20, 9), as in ddgum (deecegh‘am) to days. The form ce is only used — 

by theoretical writers. 1 
P is always (p), except in the combination pt which is called (ft) 


as lopt (loft) av, but modern writers, and among them the learned 


Jon Porkelsson, are beginning to employ /¢ by preference. 


1 Ii, nn = (‘dih, ‘dnh) between bles being etymological, not phonetic, 4 


vowels generally, as well as final, fala, 
allra, einna = (a‘dlhrah), etc. J is 
generally rather (lj). One Icelander 
(Mr. G. Vigfasson) said he could not 
sound the English 1. Thus fad/a is more 
correctly (fa‘dljhah).—H.§. 

2 In both these cases -xmi stands for 
-inni and is the dat. fem. of the suffixed 
definite article, so that it has no ety- 
mological connection with the preced- 
ing d, ey, and the division of the sylla- 


in Icelandic, -w” is said to belong en- 
tirely to the second syllable, but a dis- 
tinct (n,n) is really pronounced. . 
8 Before ¢, ~ is voiceless as dein 
(beenht).—H.S8. 
4 See p. 545, note 1. 
5 I took the o for (9) not (0).—H.S. 
6 In old Icelandic there was a long 
ce distinct from 2, but it seems to have 


been absorbed by « at an early period. ὁ 
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QV is found in old MSS. but even there interchanges with hv. 
At present g has no value different from (k), and consequently (4) 
is now generally written. 

R is a strongly trilled (.r) as in Scotland, and when doubled, as 
in fjarri (fia.r-.rz) remote, the number of vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue is very great. inal -ur (-ar) is however more lightly pro- 
nounced. In the following transcription I shall simply use (r). 
but the reader must be careful never to say (4). The combinations 
rl, rm are considered under L, N. The final -r after consonants, 
was probably (rh) see Ar under H, but it is now generally replaced 
by -wr (-ar)." 

S is always intentionally (s), and never (z), but (z) is sometimes 
generated, although it is not recognized. Thus (8) final after ὦ, ἢ, 
and perhaps in other cases, generates an intermediate (z). For ex- 
ample, if we compare: ems, sins (eeinzs, siinzs), with English 
stains, scenes (steeinzs, siinzs), we shall see that the difference 
of the terminations, here written alike, arises from the (s) in Ice- 
landic being intentional and predominant, but the (z) generated 
and therefore lightly touched, while in English the (z) is inten- 
tional and predominant, and though the (s) is often prolonged, 
and in the church singing of charity children, not unfrequently 
painfully hissed, it is yet merely generated by a careless relaxation 
of the voice, and its very existence is unknown to many speakers. 
We might therefore write the Icelandic (-n| zs) and the English 
(-nz\ 5), but (-ns, -nz) is sufficient for most purposes. I found also 
that there was an unacknowledged tendency to pronounce s final 
after long vowels, in the same way; thus: las, bas, meis, vis, hris, 
ros, hus, mus sounded to me (laauzs, baauzs, meeizs, viizs, rhiizs, 
roouzs, Huuzs, muuzs) halter, stable, manger, wise, vegetable, rose, 
house, mouse, the two last words sounding quite different from the 
Scotch (aus, mus). Even in the name of Iceland itself, Island, I found 
the s varying from (z) to (5) at different times, as (1is‘land, 11z"land). 
Between two vowels s may similarly have a tendency to become (z), 
but I have not had time to examine the numerous words of this 
class orally, and it would be necessary to examine natives who had 
not learned the sound of (z) from other languages. We may 
always pronounce (s) without offence, but (z) would be frequently 
very offensive. Initially before 7, s seems to assume the form (sj) 
or (shj), the latter was the sound I heard in sjukur (shjuu‘kar) 
sick. Icelanders have a difficulty in acquiring the sound of English 
(sh), except in such a word as sugar, which they probably call 
(shjuug’ar).? 

T is the usual (t), but in ¢¢, where the first ¢ stands for an assimi- 
lated guttural, while both letters are pronounced (t,t), the guttural 
still generally asserts itself, see Ai, A, Ο΄. 

Ρ is (th), and that invariably, although it stands in places where 


1 In rt, the 7 is voiceless, as hart pronounce (sh, tsh). They sound our 
(marht). ἐς ἀπ church as (sizrhs). They also find our 
2. Most Icelanders seem unable to (2) very difficult.—H.S. 
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(dh) is now pronounced in English. Rask, however, excepts ‘‘ pro- 
nouns and particles which in daily speech are attracted like en- 
clitics to the foregoing word, as 4 efi-pinni' am thy days, hafir pa 

hast thou? where it has the sound of δ, The word pa is often thus 
contracted with verbs, in which case w loses its accent, and p 18 
changed into %, d, or t, as the foregoing letter may require; as 
haf-u (Hav" dha) Imper. of hafa to have, kom-du (kom‘da) Imper. 
of koma, ris-tu (riis‘ta) of risa to rise.”? These are equivalent to 
Chaucer’s saystow wiltow (sais‘tu, wilt-u), sayest thou, wilt thou, 
(supra p. 3871, art. 98, ὁ, Ex.) the vulgar German haschte (aash‘ta) 
= hast du, hast thou, etc. They are generated, unintentional sounds.? 


U seems to be pure (aa, 2) long and short, and the existence of 
the forms d, 6 (aau, cou) would seem to indicate the absence of any 
letter for (u) even in ancient times, and au for (cece) and (cecea) ap- 
pears to imply that this value of « was ancient, see AU.* This 
sound of (a) is often confused with (y), on the one hand, and (ce) on 
the other. Thus to Mr. M. Bell the French w sounds (9), and to 
me (y). In our own provinces (y, 9) seem to be heard indifferently, 
thus I heard both (tyy) and (tea) for two im Norwich. See also the 
Devonshire sounds in (p. 301 note). In Scotland (y) and (a) are 
both used, though only (y) is generally recognized. I hear (a) for 
the French 6 muet, but others hear (9, ah). In some parts of Ger- 
many (ce) and in others (9) are used for 6. Hence we must not be 
surprised at Rask’s finding Icelandic u ‘‘almost ike deep* Swedish ὃ 
in hog rék,’’ probably (a), or ‘German i,’’ which he may have heard as 
(a), wishing to keep it distinct from (1) into which his own Danish 
y had fallen. He adds that ‘‘the word gu% God is pronounced 
nearly as gvo% or gvi’,” but to me it sounds (gvaedh) or (gwaadh) 
where the inserted v, or a labialized g arising perhaps from an 
intense effort to avoid any palatisation of the g mto (gj). The 
distinction between the sounds of u, 6 (a, 09) is, if I nghtly ap- 
preciate it, precisely the same as that between 2, 7 (i, 2), or (6, e) 
that is, the position of the tongue and lips is the same for both 
elements in each pair, but the whole of the back part of the mouth 
etc., is wider for the second element in each pair than for the first. 

U is (uu, wu), long in accented, short in open unaccented syllables.? 
Rask says that it has two sounds, apparently (uu, ~), but his expla- 
nation is quite unintelligible, owing to his confusing vowels so un- 
like, as (9, a, 0, w). No such distinction was admitted by Mr. 
Magnusson. It seems impossible to an Icelander to pronounce 
final ὦ without some labio-guttural intonation after it, such as (wh, 
gwh), thus: bu (buu) or rather (buu, wh) farm. 


1 The change of } to 8 israrein ology, thus art. 15, he speaks of “4 or 
this case. high e im the Swedish word engel, 
2 See note on δ, supra, p. 541,n.2. French é in apres, English ὁ in fellow 
3. Bee, however, a different opinion or ad in kair,”’ and “the lower sound 
advanced by Mr. Sweet, infra, p. 559. of e in the Swedish lefva, veta, French 


é.’ 
* Rask calls (¢) deep, and (e) high, 5 Short OF = pangr, not (9) asif 
which is contrary to the usual termin- _ spelled w.— H 
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V is (v) with so slight a contact of the lower lips with the upper 
teeth as to vary in effect at different times as (bh, v), but I did not 
feel justified in noting it as (bh) without having an opportunity of 
hearing the sound from numerous speakers.’ That it was not 
originally (v) is clear to me from the combination HV, which 
is called (wh) in the southern, and (kwh) in the northern districts 
of Iceland, corresponding to the English and Scotch sounds of 
wh, and the South and North Wales pronunciation of chw. These 
point to an original (w) and to the transitional sound (bh) before 
falling into (v). For the unvoiced (v) could only be (f), the 
Aberdeen expression of wh; and the unvoiced (bh) would be 
(ph), neither of which sounds seem to be used, although f now 
falls into v. Itis very possible that in earlier times f had the 
true sounds of (f, v), and that ν, then not distinguished in writing 
from u, was (w), whence ἦν would be (wh). Atthe present day, Ὁ, 
ἦν = (v, wh) is an anomaly, which could hardly have been original. 

X is traditionally used for ks, gs, without any known reason, 
except custom, and shortens the preceding vowel like a doubled 
consonant. 

Y has precisely the same value as ἢ (7) and is only employed to 
᾿ point out certain grammatical or etymological relations. But in 
some valleys it is yet called (y), and this was possibly its original 
sound. The present sound is supposed to have taken its rise in the 
xu th century, and to have become prevalent in the xrv th. 

Y’ is now the same as? (11). ‘‘ The name of the letter, however, 
is pronounced altogether as it is in Swedish and Danish,’ says 
Rask, that is, as (yy) or more commonly ypsilon. 

Z has always the sound of (s), its use is merely etymological 
or literary, shewing that some letter has been lost before s, and as 
it is not consistently employed, it would be better disused altogether. 

The alphabet is read thus, in Icelandic orthography ; a 4 be οὐ 
dé οὖ e ὁ eff ρὲ ha 1 {10 ka ell emm enno ὁ pé qu err ess tut 
vaff ex ypsilon ypsilon zeta porn «= (aa aau bsee ssee diee 
eedh ee see ef gee Haau 27 11 Joodh kaau edtlh em en 00 vou psee 
kuu er es tsee 99 uu vaf eks zpsvlon up‘szlon see-ta thodtnh aaz), 
Both 8 and ce are written occasionally, but they are not distin- 
guished in sound, and are both named (aaz). 

The stress is on the first syllable of all words long or short, 
simple or compound, but in the case of compounds each component 
has an accent as if it were simple, and the chief stress les on the 
first. A single final consonant, or a single consonant between two 
vowels, leaves the preceding vowel long, as: vel (veel) well, man- 
saugur (maan‘sceceiyar) lovesong, ve’ (veedh) pledge, pat (thaat) 
that, til (til) to. A doubled consonant, or two consonants. (of 
which final r is not one) shortens and ‘‘ stops” the preceding vowel, 
and diminishes the length of the first element of diphthongs. 
Doubled consonants are fully pronounced, as in Italian, supra p. 55. 


11 thought at first that v was (bh), Mr. Hjaltalin that it was a dental 
and I was only induced to consider it sound.—H. §. 
as a (v) by the distinct statement of 
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Rask asserts that all vowels and diphthongs are nasalized when 
standing immediately before m and n, but if such nasalisation 
exists, it must be very slight, and I did not detect it. But see 
infra p. 558, 1. 25. 

When three consonants come together one is usually omitted, as 
halft (waaulht) half, volgt (volht) lukewarm, margt (maart) much. 
Similarly islenzskt (iis‘lenst) Icelandic, danskt (danst) Danish; 
gaens (gagks) of use, hrafns (rhafs) a crow’s, vatns (vas) water's. 
Similarly r is little heard before 86 and nd, as verstur (vest-ar) worst, 
fyrstur (fis-tar) first. For rl, rn, see L,N; for fnd, fnt, see F, for 
gnd, gnt, see G. 

These observations will give the reader a tolerably complete 
notion of Icelandic pronunciation, and enable him, with a little 
attention, to read intelligibly. There is no sound really difficult in 
the language, but the combinations are unusual, and will require 
care. It is therefore necessary to have an example, for which, as 
already mentioned (p. 534,) the parable of the Prodigal Son has 
been selected. The text is taken from that revised by Mr. Magnus- 
son,’ and the pronunciation was written down from his dictation, 
and afterwards carefully compared with his reading. The transla- 
tion is constructed on the same principles as before (p. 534). The 
reader is recommended to read the words of one verse over with 
care and repeat them till he can form the sounds with ease and 
rapidity from memory before proceeding to a second verse. If he 
proceeds through the whole parable in this way, and commits the 
text to memory, he will be able to read any Icelandic book in- 
telligibly to an Icelander. 


Likasar Gu%Sspjall 15, 11-32. 


11. Ennfremur sag’%®i hann: 
ma‘ur nokkur atti tvo sonu, 


12. Sa yngri peirra sag’Si vi 
foSur sinn: fa%¥ir! lat mig fa 
pann hluta fjarins, sem meér 
ber; og hann skipti milli peirra 
fénu. 


Luuk:asar Gvaedh:spiatlh, 15, 
11-32. 

11. En‘free-mar 88) gh-dhe 
Han: maa‘dher nok-ker au, kwht-- 
tz tvoo soona, 

12. Saau 1iq‘grz thezr-ra 588] gh- 
dh¢ vidh foecedh-ar sen: faasdhor! 
laaut megh faau than Ihasrta 
fiaau‘rinzs, seem mieer beer; 
oogh wan skif‘te mid-le the 11 Ὑὰ 
fiee-na. 


Verbatim Translation. 


Luke’s Gospel, 15, 11-32. 
11. Still-further said he: man cer- 
tain had two sons, 
12. The younger of-them said to 


1 Hid Nya Testamenti Drottins vors 
Jesi Krists, 4samt med Davids Sal- 
mum. Endurskodus atgafa. Oxford: 
prentaS i Prentsmisju Haskélans i 
Oxford, & Kostnad hins Brezka og 
Erlenda Bifliufélags. 1868. Literally : 


father his: father! let me fang that 
lot of-the-fee which to-me are-borne ; 
and he divided between them fee-the. — 


13. Some days since, took the 


The New Testament of-Lord ours Jesus 
Christ, together with Davids Psalms. 
Revised Edition. Oxford; printed in 
Print-smithy of-High-school-the in 
Oxford, at cost of-the British and 
Foreign Bible-fellowship. 
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13. Nokkrum dogum sf%ar tok 
sa yneri alt Τὰ sitt og ferSa%ist 
i fjarlegt land; par soa%i hann 
Τὸ sinu i ohofsomum lifna%i. 


14. Na er hann haf%i eytt 
dllum eigum sinum, kom par 
mikié halleri i landi%, tok 
hann pa δ liéa nau%, 


15. For hann pa og ré%st til 
eins borgara i pvi landi, sem 
sendi hann tt a bu sitt, αὖ gata 
par svina sinna ; 


16. Var hann pa feginn, a% 
seSja sig af drafi pvi, er svinin 
atu; og einginn vars til a% 
gefa honum nokku%. 


17. Nu er hann ranka%i vid 
sér, sag’Si hann: hversu marga 
daglaunamenn heldur  fa%ir 
minn, sem hafa gneg’s matar en 
eg ferst i hangri ; 


18. Eg vil taka mig upp og 
fara til foSur mins, og segja v1 
hann: Fa%ir! eg hefi syndga% 
moti himninum og fyrir pér, 


19. Og er ekki leingur ver%ur 
a6 heita sonur pinn. Far pu 
med mig eins og einn af dag- 
launamonnum pinum. 


13. Nok-kram deeegh:am 511᾿- 
dhar toouk saau uq’gr? alht free 
sit oogh fer-dhadhest 11 fiaar-- 
laaz| kht land; thaar soo-wadh? 
Han fyee 5119 11 oou*HooUV’- 
scecemam Izb-nadhz. 

14. Nuu er wan πᾶν ἢ ¢ ct 
cet'lam 661] gham sin‘em, koom 
thaar mzkedh wad:laazri 11 land:- 
adh, toouk Han thaau aadh li-dha 
πη. 

16. Foour wan thaau oogh 
rieedhst tel eecnzs bor-gara i 
thvu land*7, seem send‘? Han uut 
aau παι gwh set, aadh gaait-a 
thar svlin‘a s7n'na. 

16. Vardh Han thaau fee-szn, 
aadh seedh-sa seigh aay draav-s 
thvil, er svun‘zn aau‘ta, oogh 
el¢q'gm vardh til aadh gee'va 
Hoo'nam nok:kadh. 

17. Nuu er wan rauq‘kadhi 
verdh steer, 888} gh:dh: wan : 
wher'sa marg’a daa gh-loecec"na- 
men’ Held‘ar faa‘dhzr men, seem 
Haav'a gnaaighdh maa‘tar en 
Jeegh ferst 1 Huuq’ gre 

18. Jeegh vel taa‘ka mzzgh ap, 
oogh faa‘ra {11 foecedh‘ar miinzs, 
oogh 5661 σἃ vidh Han: Faadh-r! 
Jeegh ποου ἡ sen'gadh moou'te 
Him 'ninam oogh {7 111 thieer, 

19. Oogh er ek-ke lee 1q-gar 
verdh-ar aadh Heer'ta 500 ἼΟΥ thin. 
Faar thuu meedh mz gh eeinzs 
oogh eeitnh ay daa; gh:loece:-na- 
moen‘nam thiin‘am. 


Verbatim Translation. 


younger all fee his and fared in far- 
lying land; there wasted he fee his in 
un-measure-some living. 

14, Now as he had wasted all own- 
ings his, came there much hard-ear- 
ing (famine) in land-the, took he then 
to suffer need. 

15. Fared he then and betook-him 
to one citizen in that land, who sent 
him out to bigging (farm) his, to keep 
there swine his: 

16. Was he then fain to fill himself 
of husks those, which swine-the ate ; 


and no-one worth to (became to, was 
at hand) to give him anything. 

17. Now, as he came to himself, said 
he: how many day-loans-men holds 
father mine, who have enough meat 
and I perish in hunger ; 

18. I will take me up and fare til 
father mine, and say to him: Father! 
I have sinned against heaven-the and 
before thee, 

19. And am not longer worthy to 
hight son thine. Fare thou with me 
like as one of day-loans-men thine. 


ee ἘΠῚ a eee = ee eee ee ee en 
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20. Bjost hann pa til ferSar 
til foSur sins; en er hann var 
enn nu langt { burtu, sa fair 
hans hann og kendi { brjésti um 
hann, hijop og féll um _ hials 
honum og kysti hann. 


21. En sonurinn βαρ] vid 
hann: Fa%ir minn, eg hefi synd- 
gaé moti himninum og fyrir 
pér, og er nt ekki framar ver%ur 
a6 heita sonur pinn. 


22. pa sag®i faSirinn vis 
pjona sina: feeriS hinga’% hina 
beztu skikkju og feeri% hann 1; 
dragié hring 4 hond hans og 
sko 4 feetur honum ; 


23. KomiS me®S alikalf og 
slatriS, svo vér getum matazt 
og ver1’S gla%Sir ; 


24. Pvi pessi sonur minn, sem 
var dau’Sur, er lifnaSur aptur, 
og hann, sem tyndur var er 
fundinn ; toku menn nu a% 
gleSjast. 

25. En svo bar vi%, a eldri 
bro%ir hans var 4 akri, og er 
hann kom og néalga%ist husi’%, 
heyr’Si hann samsaung og dans; 


26. Kalla%i hann pa a einn 
af pjonustumonnunum, og frétti 
hann, hva’% um veri; 
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20. Bfooust man thaau til 
ferdh-ar 011 foecedh‘sr siinzs; en 
er Han vaar en nuu laaugt 11 
bart’s, saau faadhvr Hans Han 
oogh kend*? 11 briooust’? am Han, 
lhfooup oogh fietlh am naaulzs 
HoO‘nam oogh kis‘t?d Han. 

21. En soo‘narin saah gh dhe 
viidh wan: Faadh‘r min, seegh 
Heev’? stn‘gadh moou'te Him‘n- 
nam oogh fwrir thieer, oogh er 
nuu ek‘/i fraa‘mar verdh‘sr aadh 
Heer'ta soo‘ner thin. 

22. Thaau saah; ghdhi faadh-- 
wrin viidh thioo'na siitna; faai- 
rdh uwuq‘gadh Ἠλὰ _ best-a 
skik‘ka oogh faarvdh Han 11: 
draau‘s¢dh rhiiqgaau Hoend Hanzs 
oogh skoou aau faart‘ar Hoonem. 

23. Koom‘idh meedh aa‘li- 
kaauly, oogh slaau‘tridh, svoo 
vieer gect‘am maa‘tast oogh 
vee‘ridh glaadhir ; 

24. Thvii thes’si sooner mn 
seem yaar dceceidh‘ar, er lib:- 
nadher aftar, oogh Han seem 
tinder vaar, er fand'n; toouk-a 
men nuu adh gleedh‘sast. 

25. En svoo baar vedh, aadh 
6] αὐτῇ brooudh-zr Hanzs vaar aau 
aa‘kr?, oogh er Han koom oogh 
naaul‘gadhest Huus‘dh, Heer-- 
dhz Han saam‘scecezq oogh dans; 

26. Kad-ladhz wan thaau aau 
eeit;nh av  thioou-nastemoen:- 
nenem, oogh {τίου Han, whaadh 
em vaae're ; 


Verbatim Translation. 


20. Busked (arose) he then to faring 
to father his; but as he was even now 
long on way (away), saw father his him 
and moved in breast for him, leaped 
and fell over neck to-him and kissed 
him. 

21. Butson-the said to him: Father 
mine, I have sinned against heaven- 
the and before thee, and am now not 
further worthy to hight son thine. 

22. Then said father-the to thanes 
his: Fare hither the best robe and 
fare him in; drag ring on hand his 
and shoes on feet to-him. 


23. Come with fatted-calf and 
slaughter, so we get to-eat and be glad; 

24. For this son mine who was dead, 
is enlivened again, and he, who tined 
(lost) was, is found. Took men now 
to gladden-themselves. 

25. But so bore to, that elder brother 
his was on acre, and as he came and 
neared house-the, heard he music and 
dance ; 

26. Called he then on one of thanes- 
men-the, and asked him, what about 
WETE ; 


~ 
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27. Hann sag%i: bro%ir pinn 
er kominn, og fa%¥ir pinn hefir 
slatra’S alikalfi, af pvi hann 
heimti son sinn heilan heim. 


28, Reiddist hann ῥά og vildi 
ekki fara inn. Fa%Sir hans for 
pyvi ut og bau% honum inn a% 
koma. 

29. En hann svara’%i og sag’S1 
vis fo%Sur sinn: i svo morg ar 
hefi eg nu pjona’% pér og aldrei 
breytt ut af boSum pinum, po 
hefir pu aldrei gefiS mer ki%Sling, 
svo a6 eg geti glatt mig mes 
vinum minum ; 


30. En pessi sonur pinn, sem 
βόα hefir eigum pinum me%S 
skekjum, er ni kominn, og 
hans vegna slatrar pu alikalfi. 


31. En hann sag’Si vi hann: 
sonur minn, pu ert alt af me% 
mer, og allar minar eigur heyra 
per til; 

32. Na ettir pu αὖ vera 
eladsur og i go%Su skapi, par 
bro%ir pinn, sem dau%ur var, 
er ifna%ur aptur, og hann, sem 


tyndur var, er fundinn. 


21. Han saah; gh-dh? : 
brooudh‘r then er koom:7n, oogh 
faadhr thon Heevzr slaaut:radh 
aa‘likaaul-vz, av thvil Han 
Heerm ‘te soon sin Heer'lan Heevm. 

28. Reid-dist nan thaau, oogh 
vil‘de ekke faarra in. Faadh-er 
Hanzs foour thvu uut, oogh 
beecevdh Hoo’nam 7n aadh koom‘a. 

29. En wan svaa‘radhz oogh 
saah| ΡῈ “ἢ veedh foecedh-sr sn: 
11 svoo merg aaur ἩΘΟΥ Jeegh 
nuu thioouvnadh thieer oogh 
al-dreet bret uut av boodh‘am 
thiun‘am, thoou neev7r thuu 
al-dreev gee-vidh mieer’ kidh‘liq 
svoo adh seegh σφεα glat meigh 
meedh γε ΤΩ. miin‘am ; 

30. En thes’se sooner thn, 
seem soo'wadh ἩΘΘΥ eevgh‘am 
thiu‘nam meedh sfaai‘kyam, er 
nuu koom‘7n, oogh Hanzs veg"na 
slaau‘trar thuu aa‘likaaul-vz. 

31. En wan saah; gh‘dh? veidh 
Han : sooner min, thuu ert alht 
av meedh mieer, oogh adt:lar 
mun‘ar eezgh‘ar Heer'ra thieer tiil; 

92. Nuu aij δύ thuu aadh 
veer’a glaadh‘sar oogh 11 gooudh:a 
skaa‘p2, thaar brooudhr thin, 
seem dcecevdh‘sr vaar, er lb-- 
nadher aft-ar, oogh man, seem 
tiind‘ar vaar, er fond-zn. 


Verbatim Translation. 


27. He said: Brother thine is come, 
and father thine has slaughtered fatted- 
calf, for that he fetched son his whole 
home. 

28. Grew-wroth he then and would 
not fare in. Father his fared then out 
and bade him in to come. 

29. But he answered and said to 
father his: In so many years have I 
now thaned (served) thee and never 
deviated out of biddings thine, though 
hast thou never given me kid, so that 
I might gladden myself with friends 
mine. 


30. But this son thine, who wasted 
has ownings thine with harlots, is 
now come, and his ways (for his sake) 
slaughtered thou fatted-calf. 


31. But he said to him: Son mine, 
thou art all of (always) with me, and 
all my ownings belong thee to : 


32. Now oughtest thou to be glad 
and in good shape, there (because) 
brother thine who dead was, is en- 
livened again, and he, who tined was, 
is found. 


j 
᾿ 
᾿ 
᾽ 
᾿ 
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PRONUNCIATION OF OxLp Norse. 


Rask considers that the modern pronunciation is practically the 
same as the ancient, except in a few instances, hence in the follow- 
ing table the modern forms as already explained, are given in Rask’s 
column, and his supposed ancient values are bracketed. “Rapp gives 
an opinion upon nearly every letter in the alphabet, and although he 
did not consider that he had arrived at a result sufficiently definite 
to give an example, he has transcribed a large number of words into 
his alphabet, a selection of which is subjoined. Grimm’s pronun- 
ciation is not easy to be determined, and the sounds which I haye 
given must be therefore considered to be in great part conjectural. 
The vowels are taken from the third, and the consonants from the 
second edition of his Grammar. 


On these conjectures generally I make no observation, except 
to remark that I feel doubtful as to the value which Rask meant to 
ascribe to the old uw. He says: ‘‘ a, without accent, may perhaps 
have had the sound of the short English τ in nut, but, the Danish 
0 in hos, the Swedish ὁ in sporde, menniskor lirortk, etc.’? These 
sounds are certainly not identical, and I have been accustomed to 
consider them as (9, 0, 24) respectively. Grimm assumes the Eng- 
lish uw to be a sound between German o and ὃ, whatever that may 
mean.’ Neither he nor Rask, therefore, had mastered the English 
(9, a) sounds. I have represented Rask’s ancient τ by (0, w) doubt- 
fully, but believe that the latter is more probable. 


Letters. | Modern ἃ Grimm. Rapp. Letters. |Modern ἃ Grimm. Rapp. 


Rask]. [ Rask. ] 
a aa, 8, a a k τ k, ks k, ky 
Ἢ aau aa AA ] 1, th 1 
88 δὶ ee ee m m m m 
au. jceced[ceu]] au ou n n n n 
b b ng qg q, 4g 
d d, dh d, dh d, th ο΄ 00, 0 0, 0 0 
ὃ dh dh dh 6 oou 00 00 
e ee, e ee 6 0 cece, oe Ce, 0 a 
é, ὃ 766, Je ee, Jee | ee, Ὁ ce (not used) | cece cece 
el ect [αὶ οἱ ΘΙ Pp Ρ f pt Pp 
€ ect [cei] | e 9 qv 
a f% Ὁ fy f r r, rh r r 

; h Ξ 5 5 8 sj, 5 
8 che ee ὃ; δ. δ᾽ 8] t t { iy 
h H h kh p th th th 
hj gh khs u 99, ὁ 10. 2] ἃ ce, U 
hl lh khl a uu uu uu 
hn nh khn Υ͂ Υ͂ bh bh 
hr rh khr x ks ks 
hy wh khbh y dt, t [9] ay y 
i tt, ¢ i i y ii [11] yy yy 
i 1 li 1 Ζ 5 Β 
j J 1 J 


1 Gr. I3, 391, “ΚΟΥ einfachen con- nhd. o undo; das πη]. ἃ neigt sich 
sonanten hat u einen laut zwischen mehr zu u.” 
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Old Norse words as pronounced by Rapp: 4 (4a) 7m, water, se (ee) 
always, atta (Aat‘ta) eight, auk (ouk) also, auga (oug’a) eye, bleikr 
(bleik-r) pale, bleydi (bloydh'i) fear, blés (blees) blew, blod (blood) 
blood, bokr (beecekr) books, bok (book) book, brida (bruudh:a) of brides, 
byd (byydh) znvite, byggia (byg'sa) bucld, dagr degi dogum (dag'r, 
degi, dag-um) day, to a day, to days, dottir (doot-tir) daughter, dypi 
(dyyp'i) depth, ey (ay) «sland, eyk (ik) oak, fel (frel) fell, flinga 
(fliu-ga) fly, fotr (foecetr) feet, fri (frit) free, fullr (foel-r) full, fylli 
(fyli) fullness, gees (gees) geese, gas (AAS) goose, gora g}ort (gar'a 
gsoort) to do, did, halmr (khaalm‘r) halm, hlaup (khlaup) leap, hnidsa 
(khnioo'sa) sneeze, hreinn (khroin‘n) pure, hvitr (khbhiit-r) white, 
kaupa (koup‘a) to buy, kné (knee) knee, krankr (kraaqk:r) sick, 
πύρα (liuga) fo tell a falsehood, opt (opt) often, skapt (skapt) handle 
imer (uuq'e’r) youth, verd (bherd) price, vis (bhiis) wise." 

The following observations on the Old Norse pronunciation, based 
upon a phonetic examination of the structure of the language, its 
connection with the Teutonic branches and the usages of Old MSS., 
are drawn up from notes kindly furnished me by Mr. Henry Sweet, 


of the Philological Society (supra p. 539, 1. 9). 


1 The following is a translation of 
Dr. Rapp’s latest views on the subject 
(Vergl. Gramm. iii. 40). “Of the 
seven long vowels, the two strongest 
(1) and (uu) have remained intact. 
The (aa) subsequently, as everywhere 
else, degenerated in the direction of (0). 
The mutates of (aa, uu) must here be 
(ΒΕ, yy). There must be an (ou) cor- 
responding to the old German diph- 
thong δὲ, but it is here written az, since 
the mutate, if written ey, could only 
mean (oy); the Norwegian dialects re- 
tain (ou). Long (00) afterwards be- 
came diphthongal, and its mutate coin- 
cides with @ (zr). The third long 
vowel wavers between gothic (iu), be- 
coming, when softened (geschwicht) 
(io), and confluent (yy). Isolated re- 
mains of (ee) subsequently passed into 
(see) as in Sclavonic; but the e which 
arises from reduplication need not ne- 
cessarily be long. As regards the mu- 
tation of the short vowels, the change 
of (a) into (e), and of (0, ~), into (y) is 
clear, but the mutation of (a) into (0) 
through the action of a following (u) 
or (0) is more obscure. We can theo- 
retically assume an earliest period in 
which (a) remained pure, but it does 
not agree with the period of existing 
monuments. Hence we allow (a) to 
pass into (0) but entirely reject the 
usual assumption of the generation of 
of an—impossible—(ce) from (0). The 
division (Brechung) of short (e) into 
(ia) and by mutation (io), must also be 


observed. As regards the consonants 
we assume ἢ and s, here as elsewhere, 
to have been (kh, sj), though we write 
(5). The z was an abbreviation, gene- 
rally for (ts), occasionally for (st), and 
by mistake for other combinations ; the 
first alone must be retained. The p is 
initial as in Gothic, but medially and 
finally it is softened to 8; as this also 
happens in most eases to the modern 
Danish d, both classes must be dis- 
tinguished from out of the corruption 
of writing. This is the weakest point 
in northern philology. The old runic 
alphabet has only the aspirate p (th) 
and this is used medially even in the 
oldest manuscripts. The modern Ice- 
landic and Danish % (dh) is on the 
contrary not an aspirate but a spirant, 
which is more naturally developed from 
(d) than from (th). But since Scandi- 
navian orthography is here irremedia- 
bly confused, nothing remains but to 
restore the old essential organic p in 
all places where it is required by Gothic, 
Anglosaxon, and Friesic, and in other, 
partially doubtful cases, to leave d, so 
that the modern 6 is altogether elimi- 
nated. The ¢¢, which arose from an 
older (kht), must certainly be sharpen- 
ed, [that is, make the preceding vowel 
short], since reduplication can mean 
nothing but confluence; the prolonga- 
tion of the vowel in this case is a mo- 
dern corruption, which even Grimm 
has overlooked, and similarly before ng, 
nk, and ὦ followed by aconsonant, etc.”’ 
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When Icelanders first employed the Latin alphabet they had no 
written literature at all, and consequently no traditional ortho- 
graphy to transliterate, that is, no theoretical guide to mislead 
them. They had therefore, no means of writing except by ear, 
using the Latin letters in their accepted values, and modifying 
them for new sounds. Under such circumstances, it is scarcely 
possible that they should haye— 

1) expressed one sound in two ways, as in the modern identities 

ty, vy, οἱ ey. 

2) made d represent (au) to the exclusion of au, 

3) have used aw to express a sound (07) for which they had a 
form to hand, namely δὲ, unless indeed they had read in 
Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik (18, 474), that old Norse au 
corresponds to Gothic au, and had foreseen that the sound 
(au) would have been preserved in the German of the xrx th 
century. 

A comparison of the old cognates shews that the difference be- 
tween a a, 6 é, etc., was originally purely quantitative. In modern 
Icelandic, as in Modern German, all short vowels before single 
consonants have become long, but in old German the length or 
shortness of a vowel was quite independent of the following con- 
sonant, as is proved by the metrical laws. In the same way the 
non-accentuation of fa%Sir, father, in Icelandic originally meant 
that the vowel was short, and the accentuation of mdéSir, mother, 
that the vowel was long, as in Latin pdter, mdter.1 If this view 
be well founded, the vowels in each pair, asa, d, 6, é, etc., must have 
had the same quality, but different quantities, a, e, etc., being 
always short, and d, é, etc., always long; and diphthongs must 
have had the sounds of their elements connected by the glide. The 
following sounds appear then to be the only possible. 


a (a, a) au (au, au) 

e (8, 9) 8) et (el, 61, Ei) 

t i, ¢ ey (ey, el, 69) 

0 (0, 0, A, 0) @ (al, ai) 

u  (U, τὴ or (66, 66, EE) 

y (y, 1,4) @ (Oi, οὗ, 0e, 0¢, OB) 
ὃ some modification of (0) or lengthened 6 


The two principal criteria for selecting the correct vowel are— 
1) The palatisation of 4, g, and 2) the action of vowel-mutation 
or Umlaut, (um-laut). 


1 As Icelandic still possesses really 
doubled consonants, the device of 
doubling the consonant to indicate the 
brevity of a preceding vowel was not 
likely to occur to the writer. That the 
length of a vowel depends in any way 
upon the number of following conso- 
nants is a delusion, to be classed with the 
notion that all vowels under the stress 
must be long, and deducible probably 
from the false statement in Latin pro- 
sodies, that a short vowel might become 


long ‘“‘ by position’ before two conso- 
nants, the length of the vowel being 
confounded with the length of the 
syllable ; but the Latins no doubt dis- 
tinguish est, is, from est, eats, as (est, 
eest), and the old school joke: Mea 
mater est mala sus, could not have been 
ambiguous to a Latin, who would have 
probably distinguished the two mean- 
ings as (me‘a maa-ter est mal-a suus ; 
me‘aa maa‘ter, eest maa‘la suus.)— 
A.J.E. 
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1) The palatisation of k, g, from (k, g) into (kj, gj) naturally 
takes place before front vowels (p. 18), while these consonants 
remain unchanged before back vowels (p. 19). Existing habits as 
to palatisation would hence determine 

ὁ, tt, y ὕ, @*, et, ey to be front vowels, and 

ad, o 6, u* u, o* au* to be back vowels, 
whereas those marked * transgress this rule, @=(aaz) commencing 
with a back vowel, and u, 6, aw=(a, ce, cece?) with a front vowel.! 


2) Vowel mutation is the result of the partial assimilation of two 
vowels, not in juxtaposition, but in consecutive syllables, whereby 
the first or accented vowel becomes modified in the direction of the 
second. This may be expressed by such a formula as (a..1=e), 
meaning that (a) in the first syllable acted on by (i) in the second 
is converted into (9). The original sounds of these mutated vowels 
or mutates, have been so changed in Icelandic, that it is necessary 
to examine the other Teutonic languages where they are better 
preserved. 

ἥ ..1=8, 6), giving (Ε) ; old Ger. hard (wari), modern G. heer (uEEr) army. 
i ..a=6, B), giving (¢); Gothic miman (nim-an) modern G. nehmen (nee‘men) to 
take ; the (1, e) forms are confused in modern German. 
(ο ..i=ah, a, 1), giving (ah); old Ger. seéni (skoo-ni), mod. G. schon (shoecn) 
beautiful. 
(u.. a=0, A), giving (0); Gothic stwan (stul‘an), mod. G. ge-stohlen (ge-shtoo-- 
len), stolen. 

(u ..i=1), giving (1)); old G. swndia (sund‘sa), mod. G. séinde (zynd‘e) sin. 

In Icelandic we find, her, nema, stolinn, synd (Heer, nee'ma, 
stooln, send) all with mutates. The equation of the last word 
with modern pronunciation is (u..i1= 7) which is not a mutation 
at all. The old sound must have been (1) or (y), as these are 
the only possible intermediates. The vowel mutation also proves 
that the modern sound of @ is inorganic. 

aa ..i1=EE), old Ger. wari (bhaa:ri), Icel. vert. 
. ..1=ah), Gothic ? férjan (foor'san), Icel. fera, old fera. 

The genuineness of the sound (ce) is made doubtful by the non- 
palatalisation of δ, and this doubt is confirmed by the equation 
(a..u=o), as in dégum for dagum. As both vowels are back, the 
result cannot be front. And the back sound of wis shewn 1) by 
the preservation of that sound in long &, 2) the nonpalatisation of 
k before it, 3) the vowel mutation. Thea.. uw=dé, is merely a 
reversal of (u..a=o) in stolinn, ge-stohlen, and both are quite paral- 
lel with (a..i=e, 1..a=e). 

The above conclusions result from the structure of the language, 


1 The remarks on p. 206 shew that 
this criterion cannot be relied on so 
far as ὃ is concerned, and, indeed, the 
palatal action of « on ὦ, g, while a, d, 
produced no such action, may have 
arisen from the anticipatory action of the 
second element (7). Nor is there any 
organic necessity for the palatalisation 
of k, g, before such obscure vowels, as 


(a, ce), as we see from the fact that 
although both sounds are used in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany for 6, which 
is also frequently called (ee) or (ee), 
yet the k, g, of konig, Goethe, are never 
palatalised. This criterion can there- 
fore only furnish an a priori proba- 
bility —A. J. E. 
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the following is almost positive evidence of the usages of the xmth 
century. poroddr, the grammarian, circa 1160, remarks on the 
necessity of an A, B, C, and after stating that the English have 
made an alphabet for themselves by adopting or modifying the 
Latin letters, he proposes to perform the same service for his 
countrymen—oss I'slendingum, saying : | 

‘‘To the five original Latin vowels a, 6, 2, 0, u, I have added 
four: 9 [now ὁ], ¢ [now 6, e], ᾧΦ [now ὦ, ze y [now y]. Of these — 
9 has the curve of a and the ring of 0, because it is blended of their 
two sounds, being pronounced with a less open mouth than a, but — 
a more open mouth than 0; ¢ has the curve of a and the whole 
figure of 6, for it 15 composed of these two, being pronounced with 
a less open mouth than a, and with a more open mouth than e; 
is composed of 6 and 0, being pronounced with less open mouth than 
e, and with more open mouth than 0; and ¥ is composed of 7 and wu, 
being pronounced with less open mouth than τ and with more open 
mouth than w.’ 

He proceeds to give examples, shewing that 6 and ¢ short cor- 
respond to modern 6, 6 long to modern é, 4 long to modern @, o to 
modern 0, 9 to modern ὃ, and @ to enowe. And then he remarks 
that each of these vowels begets another by being sounded in the 
nose, which he marks by a point above the letter. This probably 
corresponds to the palaeotypic (,), not to (a). It is now quite lost. 
Hence Rask’s imaginary nasality, supra p. 550, 1. 3. 

poroddr further states that each of these 18 vowels can be long | 
or short, and proposes to mark the long vowels with an accent. His 
examples shew that he places this accent in those places where an 
accent (indicating a diphthong in the case of d, 6), now exists in 
Icelandic. Then he concludes by enumerating the diphthongs, 
describing accurately the nature of diphthongs in general. Among 
these diphthongs appear au, e2, ey, but not a, ὁ 

The older MSS. follow poroddr with some variations. Thus the 
diacritic is often written as a full letter, as ao for 0, ae for 8 whence 
modern @, and the diacritic is not unfrequently entirely omitted, 80 
that 6, 0, are confounded with 6, 9. 

The following examples shew Poroddr’s spelling compared with 
that now used, and the probable corresponding pronunciation. — 
Abbreviations—p. Poroddr’s spelling, M. modern spelling, OP. old — 
pronunciation, MP. modern pronunciation. 


Dp: OSPR ΝΒ Ρ M. 7 p.| M. Ὁ ἘΠΕ p M 
ala |a,a|aaa | far | far 9,6 | 0 ce cece | ol él 

ἃ ἃ | αα, 88) au aau| sar sar 6 | 0 | 00 0 00 | vén | von 
6]6 696 e,ee | pel pel u | 700)... runar | runar 
e}e | EC) | e,ee | vénia| venjaj ἃ} G | uu(,) | ἃ uu | riémar| rénar 
é|/é | δὲ gH | mer || mer fy ΟΥ̓ ΠῚ tt flytr | flytr 
ξ | @ | EE ai aai | vér | ver fy |y | a iil fivtr | flytr 
Toy age ie 2 vil vil au) au | au cel cecel 

17.4.1 1 il vil vil 61} el ἢ al él eel 

0/0 |0 000 | gop | god | ey| ey | ey él eel 

0, Ὁ ee ou cou} gdp | god 
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The sound of the various e’s is evident from the remark that ¢ is 
pronounced more openly than ¢, and more like a. The higher 
sound was given to the 2 as mér, German mir. The other e was an 
a, venia, old German wanian. In ol, the anglosaxon ealu explains 
the vowel mutation. In von the 9 is a mutate of a, produced by 
the preceding v, and the pronunciation has been preserved un- 
changed. The ey is a mutate of au, heyra=Gothic hausjan, thus 
(au ..i==I) the (1) soon drawing up the (2) to (9). 

Modern Changes.—The change of (££) to (ai) is merely the con- 
verse of the Latin @ to é.' 

The ἀ (aa) was first rounded (90) and then broken up into (aau), 
as is shewn by the occasional MS. spelling 9 for d. 

The change from back (0) to front (ce) is paralleled by the English 
and most modern Danish pronunciation of (2) for (a). 

The au changes are very complicated. First, the a was rounded 
by the τ into (0), as appears by the MSS. shewing ou, aou, ou for 
au. Next the resulting first element, being now identical with 9 
(0) was, with it, changed from back to front, into ὁ (ce). Lastly 
the second element wu (u) was changed by the action of the new 
front element (ce) into some front element as (1) which finally 
became (1). Thus we ‘have the stages (au..ou..ceu.. ew.. ci), 
where (ceu, ceut), represents Rask’s conjectural forms, 

Poroddr counts //, nn, among the doubled consonants. He allows 
a double final consonant, which of course must have been a length- 
ened or ‘held’ consonant (supra p. 52), as in hann=(aann), not 
(aan). He writes p everywhere, to the exclusion of 6, but whether 
this establishes a uniformity of pronunciation is very questionable. 

The following few lines will give a notion of this conjectured 
ancient pronunciation, which is placed under the present ortho- 
graphy, a verbatim translation being also interlined. 


Haustlong. (Haustlo.qg.) Autumn-long (night). 


E%r of-sér, er idtna otti lét ofsdttan 
(Edh-r ov-seer, er iot'na οοὔ 6 leet ov-soottan) 
Again thou-seest how of-the-giants the-terror let-sought 


Hellisbror 4 hyrjar haug Grjotuna bauge ; 
(Hel-lesbror aa, Hyrilar Haug Grioo‘tuuna bauge ;) 
Of-the-cave-the-dweller in of-fire the-hill of-Gristun with-ring 


'Ok at isarnleiki Jar%Sarsunr, en dundi 
(Ook at u‘sarnleike Iardh‘ar sunren du n-de) 
Drove to the-iron-play Earth's sun, and resounded 


Mo%r_ svall Meila bro%ur ménavegr und hanum. 
(Moo-dhr swall Meil:la, broo-dhur maan-a,wegr und πὰ ἢ πη.) 
Rage swelled Meili’s of-the-brother moon-way under him. 


1 This converse action is rare, but supra p. 294, bottom, and note 2, and 
we have a living English example,  p. 454, note 1. 
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Knattu oll en Ullar endil4g fyrir magi 
(Knaat*tu, oll en ul-lar en-delaag fyr-ex* maa-ge) 
Could ali and Ulir’s under-lying before the-kinsman 


Grund vas grapi hrundin = ginningavé brinna ; 
(Grund was grap‘e rhund‘en ginnuu,qga-wee brin‘na, ;) 
The-ground was with-storm shaken  the-wide-dwellings burn ; 


pa-es hofreginn hafrir hogrei%ar fram drégu 
(Dhaa-es Hov'rege nn Hay'rer Hoog‘reidhar fram droo’gu,) 
When the-temple-god the-goats of-the-elegant-chariot forwards drew 


SeSr gékk Svolnis ekkja sundr at Hringnis fundi. 
(Sedh-r geekk Sweel-nes ekkia sundr at Rhuu,qgnes fun'de.) 


Nearly went Svolnir’s 


3. GoruHic. 


In order properly to crown the edifice of the low German and 
Scandinavian dialects, it is necessary to consider the pronunciation 
of Ulfilas as collected from his Gothic translation of the Testament, 
etc. Grimm, Rapp, Gabelentz and Loebe, and Weingaertner,? 
are the principal authorities. From a study of these works and 
the grounds on which they rely, I have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions of my own, which must be understood as referring to the pro- 
nunciation of Gothic at the time of Ulfilas, considered as a com- 
paratively modern stage of the language. There are good etymolo- 
gical grounds for believing that many Gothic words containing az, 
au, 1u had at some previous time, a different sound from that which 
I have assigned, as for instance (ai, au, fu), supra, p. 236, note 1. 
But details are here purposely omitted. The following table con- 
tains the opinions of the writers cited, as nearly as I could appre- 


wife asunder to Hringnir’s meeting (find). 


1 The title means Autumn-long, 
léng being the fem. of the adj. longr ; 
néott=night, seems to be understood ; 
compare the similar old German phrase 
“den sumerlangen tac,” the summer- 
long day. None of the editors trans- 
late the word, and they seem not to 
understand it. The subject of the 
poem is a fight between the god Porr 
and the giant Hringir. The poet 
describes the fight as depicted on a 
shield. The meaning of the passage, 
which is very obscure in the above 
verbatim translation following the in- 
verted order of the poet, seems to be 
as follows: Again thou seest [on the 
shield] how the terror of the giants 
[meaning Porr], let sought [Jet peri- 
phrastic =visited] the cave-dweller in 
the Gridtin-hill with a ring of fire, 
[Porr’s chariot was accompanied with 
thunder and lightning]; Earth’s sun 


[that is, Porr] drove to the iron-play 
[fight], anger inspired Meili’s brother 
[another name for Pérr], and the moon- 
way [=earth] resounded under him. 
All the wide dwellings [ =the air] could 
burn [burned], and the ground lying 
beneath was shaken with the storm 
before the kinsman of Ullr [Pérr again]: 
Svolnis wife [ek/yja literally widow = 
earth] nearly went to pieces, when the 
goats drew forward the temple-god of 
the elegant chariot to meet Hrangnir. 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 
I?, 33-74; 1°, 39-71; M. Rapp, Phys. 
d. Spr., i 371-401; Dr. H.C. von Gabe- 
lentz und Dr. J. Loebe, Grammatik der 
Gothischen Sprache, 1846, pp—22-62. 
Wilhelm Weingaertner, Die Aussprache 
des Gothischen zur Zeit Ulfilas, Leip- 
zig, 1858, pp. 68. This last work con- 
tains complete references to all the 
former essays and books on this subject. 
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ciate their meaning, a (?) indicate the chief points of doubt. The 
transcription used is that employed in Gabelentz and Loebe’s well- 
known edition but the letters are arranged in the order of the 
Roman Alphabet, reckoning ἢ as ἐδ. Leo Meyer’s work (Die 
Gothische Sprache, ihre Lautgestaltung u.s.w.) came to hand too 
late to be consulted in the construction of this table. 


Tue Gotuic ALPHABET OF ULFILAS. 


Abbreviations.—G Grimm, G L Von Gabelentz and Loebe, E Ellis, L letters, 
R Rapp, W Weingaertner. 


eee) ou) Ww | E[L|a@|R|GL| w]e 
a ate a a a He lod 7 gh J 7 
δὶ 6,66) e, ee | e,ee | e,ee fk | k k k k k 
(ai) | eP ] ] ] ] ] ] 
(ai) | ai τὴ ἢ pm Τη ΠῚ 
au 0,90} 0,00 | 0,00] A, AAP n | n n n n n 
ὡς oP Ὅς 0000 00 00 
au) | au Beep hp one Ρ 

b Ὁ, bh?} Ὁ b q | kbh | kbh kbh | kw 

d d id d dh ὉΠΠΌΤΕ (ir: r iy: Cae te 
e ee | ce | ee ee 66 ΠΡ kss 5] 5 5 8 
οἱ é1 | il el il il ἘΠ "κω t t t t 
f f bh f f Path | th dh th th 
Ὁ g ig g, gh| ¢g g u 0, uu) τ WU} U u, UU 
sf Ια α΄ | 4,48); 4,98) 4. 45} } Υ | bh | bh | bh, | bh,v| w 
gk qk | qk q q w | khbh| khbh ph,uv?) kwh 
h kh | kh | uo, kh| x H‘, kh} x k k k k 
miei |e i i i y Baik hh ot 
fein | iw | fu II yy Zo ds ie), 8] Ζ Ζ Ζ 


In order to compare this dialect with the related Anglosaxon and 
Icelandic, I annex the conjectured pronunciation of the same para- 
ble that was selected for examples in those languages. This is also 
the same example or Gothic as Dr. Rapp has given. The verbatim 
translation is, as before, intended merely to shew the grammatical 
signification of each word. 


Gothic, Lucas 15, 11-82. Conjectured Pronunciation. 
11. manne sums aihta tvans 11. Man‘nee sums. ekht-a 
sununs. twans sun‘uns. 


12. jah qap sa juhiza ize du 12. Jakh kwath sa sukh‘iza 
attin. atta. gif mis. 561 undrin- iz‘ee du attin: At‘ta, gif mis, 
nai mik. dail aiginis. jah dis- sii und‘rin‘nee mik deel eeg“inis. 
dailida im sves sein. Jakh disdeel‘ida im swees sin. 


Verbatim Translation. 


11. Of-men certain owned two sons. to dad: Dad, give to-me, which unto- 
runs me, deal (part) of-ownings. Eke 
12. Eke quoth the younger of-them asunder-dealed to-them property his. 
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13. jah afar ni managans 
dagans brahta samana allata sa 
juhiza sunus jah aflaip in land 
fairra visando jah jainar distah- 
ida pata sves seimata libands 
usstiuriba. 

14. bipe pan fravas allamma. 
varp huhrus abrs and gayi jaina- 
ta. jah is dugann alaparba vair- 
pan 

15. jah gaggands gahaftida 
sik sumamma baurgjane jainis 
gaujis. jah insandida ina haipjos 
selaizos haldan sveina. 


16. jah gairnida sad itan 
haurne. poei matidedun sveina. 
jah manna imma ni gaf. 


17. qimands pan in sis qap. 
wan filu asnje attins meinis 
ufarassau haband hlaibe. ip ik 
huhrau fraqistna. 


18. usstandands gagga du 
attin meinamma jah qipa du 
Imma. atta. fravaurhta mis in 
himin jah in andvairpja peinam- 
ma. 

19. ju panaseips ni im vairps 
ei haitaidau sunus peins. gatavel 
mik sve ainana asnje peinaize. 


GOTHIC PRONUNCIATION, 


13. Jakh af‘ar ni man‘agans 
dag‘ans brakht-a sam‘ana al‘lata 
sa Jukh‘iza sun‘us, jakh afleeth- 
in land fer‘ra wis‘andoo, σα ἢ 
geen‘ar distakhida that‘a swees 
siin‘ata lib‘ands usstyyr‘iba. 


14. Bithee’ than frawas’ al-- 
lam‘ma, warth n‘uukh:rus ab’’rs 
and ga‘wi Jeen‘ata. Jakh is 
dugan’ al‘atharb-a werth’an. 


15. Jakh gaq*gands gan ‘aft-- 
ida sik sum‘am'ma barg’sanee 
seen'is gAA‘sis. Jakh insand‘ida 
in‘a H‘eethjoos siin‘eezoos H‘ald’- 
an ΒΥ ἃ 

16. Jakh ρουπ ᾶα sad 1088 
ἨΑΥ 99, thooii mat-ideedun 
swun‘a. Jakh manna im’ma ni 
gaf. 


17. kwim-ands than in sis, 
kwath: Kahan fil'u as‘nsee at:- 
tins miin‘is uf‘aras*sAA Hab‘and 
khleebee, ith ik w‘uukh-raa 
frakwist'na. 


18. Us‘stand‘ands gaq'ga du 
at‘tin miin‘am’ma, Jakh kwith-a 
du imma: Atta, frawarkh‘ta 
mis in H‘im‘in, Jakh in and:- 
werth‘sa thiin-am‘ma, 

19. su than-asiiths ni im 
werths 11 H‘eet*eedaAA sun‘us 
thins; gata*wii mik swee een’- 
ana as‘nsee thiin‘eezee. 


Verbatim Translation. 


13. Eke after not many days 
brought together all the younger son, 
and off-led (departed) in land far being, 
eke yon asunder-tugged (dissipated) 
the possession his, living out-steeringly. 

14, By-that then from-was of-all, 
worth (became) hunger strong against 
region yon, eke he began quite-needy 
to-worth (to-become). 

15. Eke ganging joined himself to- 
certain of-burghers of-yon region; eke 
in-sent him of-heath his to-hold swine. 


16. Eke yearned full to-eat of-horns 


(husks), which meated (ate as meat or 
food) swine ; eke man to-him not gave. 

17. Coming then in himself, quoth : 
How many hirelings of-dad mine in- 
overmuch (abundantly) have of-loaves, 
but I by-hunger perish. 

18. Out-standing I-go to dad mine, 
eke say to him, Dad, I-from-wrought 
(I-sinned) for-me in (against) heaven 
eke in face thine. 

19. Now the-since (longer) not am 
worthy that I-may-hight son thine ; 
y-do (make) me as one of-hirelings 
thine. 
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20. jah usstandands qam at 
attin seinamma. nauhpanuh pan 
fairra visandan gasaw ina atta Is 
jah infeinoda jah pragjands draus 
ana hals is jah kukida imma. 


21. jah gap imma sa sunus. 
atta. fravaurhta in himin jah in 
andvairpja peinamma. ju pana- 
seips ni im vairps ei haitaidau 
sunus peins. 


22. qap pan sa atta du skalkam 
seinaim. sprauto briggip vastja 
po frumiston jah gavasjip ina 
jah gibip figgragulp in handu is 
jah gaskoh ana fotuns is. 


23. jah briggandans _ stiur 
pana alidan ufsneipip. jah mat- 
jandans visam vaila. 


24. unte sa sunus meins daups 
vas jah gaqiunoda jah fralusans 
vas jah bigitans varp. jah dugun- 
nun visan. 


25. vasuppan sunus is sa 
alpiza ana akra jah qimands at- 
iddja new razn jah gahausida 
sagevins jah laikans. 


26. jah athaitands sumana 
magive frahuh. wa vesi pata. 


Verbatim 


20. Eke out-standing came to dad 


- his; still then far being saw him dad 


of-him, eke pitied, eke running fell on 
neck of-him, eke kissed him. 

21. Eke quoth to-him the son, Dad, 
I-from-wrought (I-sinned) in (against) 
heaven eke in face thine. Now the- 
since (longer) not am worthy that 
I-may-hight son thine. 

22. Quoth then the dad to servants 
his, Quickly bring vest the from-est 
(first, best), eke in-vest him, eke give 
finger-gold in hand of-him, eke shoes 
on feet of-him, 
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20. Jakh us‘stand’ands kwam 
at at‘tin sun‘am’ma. Nakh-- 
than‘ukh than fer-ra wis‘andan 
gasakwh: in‘a atta is, sakh 
infiin‘ooda sakh thragsands draas 
an‘a H‘alsis Jakh Καὶ (ἃ im‘ma. 

21. Jakh kwath im‘ma sa 
sun‘us: At‘ta, frawarkht‘a in 
Him'in jJakh in and‘werth‘sa 
thiin‘am'ma, Ju than-asiiths ni 
im werths 11 H‘eet*eedaa sun‘us 
thiins. 

22. Kwath than sa atta du 
skalkram sin‘eem: Spraat-oo 
briq'gith wast-sa thoo frum:- 
istoon Jakh gawas‘sith in‘a sakh 
gibith fiq-gragulth in w‘and‘u is, 
Jakh gaskookh: ἀπ΄ ἃ foot-uns is. 

23. Jakh briq:gandans styyr 
than‘a alidan uf:snith ith, sakh 
mat‘sandans wis‘am weel'a. 

24. Un'tee, sa sun‘us miins 
daaths was sakh gakwyyn‘ooda, 
Jakh fralus-ans was sakh bigit:- 
ans warth. Jakh dugun‘nun 
wis‘an. 

25. Was'uth-than sun‘us is sa 
al‘thiza an‘a ak‘ra, sakh kwim:- 
ands δῦ 16 αὐτὰ nekwh raz-n, sakh 
gaH‘AAs‘ida saq'gwins Jakh 
leek-ans. 

26. Jakh at-H‘eet’ands sum:- 
ana mag-iwee frakh-ukh, kwha 
wees'1 that-a. 


Translation. 


23. And bringing steer the fatted 
up-cut, eke meating (eating food) let- 
us-be well. 

24. Unto-that (because) the son 
mine dead was, eke y-quickened, eke 
lost was, eke be-gotten worth (became). 
Eke they-began to-be (to feast). 

25. Was-then son of-him the elder 
on acre, eke coming to-went (ap- 
proached) near house, eke heard song 
eke games. 

26. Eke to-calling certain of-boys, 
asked, what were that, 
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27. paruh is qap du imma. 
pate bropar peins qam. jah 
ufsnaip atta peins stiur pana 
alidan. unte hailana ina and- 
nam. 


28. panuh modags varp jah ni 
vilda inngaggan. ip atta is us- 
gageands ut bad ina. 

29. paruh is andhafjands qap 
du attin. sai. sva filu jere skalk- 
inoda pus jah ni wanhun an- 
abusn peina ufariddja. jah mis 
ni aiv atgaft gaitein ei mip fri- 
jondam meinaim bivesjau. 


30. ip pan sa sunus bpeins. 
saei fret pei sves mip kalkjom. 


qam. ufsnaist imma stiur pana 
alidan. 


31. paruh gap du imma. barn- 
ilo. pu sinteino mip mis vast jah 
is. Jah all pata mein pein ist. 


82. vaila visan jah faginon 
skuld vas. unte bropar peins 
daups vas jah gaqiunoda. jah 
fralusans jah bigitans varp. 
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27. Tharukh is kwath du 
im'ma: Thatii brooth:ar thiins © 
kwam, Jakh uf‘sneeth: atrta 
thiins styyr than‘a al-idan, un‘tee — 
n‘eel‘ana in‘a andnam’*. : 

28. Than‘ukh mood‘ags warth, 
yakh ni wil'da in-gaq'gan. Ith 
αὖ ἴα is us'gaq’gands ut bad ina. © 

29. Thar‘ukh is andw‘af‘sands — 
kwath du at‘tin: See, swa fila 
seer‘ee skalk-inood:a thus, σα ἢ 
ni kwhan‘H‘un an‘abus'n thiina 
uf‘ar,id‘dya. Jakh mis ni eew 
at-gaft. geet‘im ii mith fri-- 
joond‘am miin‘eem biwees’SAA. 

30. Ith than sa sun‘us thiins, 
58,11. freet thiin swees mith 
kalk:soom, kwam, uf*sneest* im:- 
ma styyr than-a al-idan. 

31. Thar-ukh kwath du im-- 


ma: Barn‘iloo! thu sint‘iineo — 
mith mis wast sakh is; sakh al 
that°a miin thiin ist. 


32. Weel‘a wis‘an sakh fag:- 
inoon skuld was un-tee brooth‘ar — 
thims daaths was Jakh ga- 
kwyyn‘ooda, Jakh  fralus-anz 
gakh bigit‘ans warth. 


Verbatim Translation. 


27. Then he quoth to him, that 
brother thine came, eke up-cut dad 
thine steer the fatted, unto-that (be- 
cause) whole him received. 

28. Then moody worth (became), 
eke not would in-go. But dad of-him 
out-going out bad him. 

29. Then he to-heaving (answering) 
quoth to dad, Lo, so many years served 
to-thee, eke not whenever command 
thine over-went (transgressed), eke to- 
me not ever at-gave goat, that with 
friends mine might-feast. 


30. But then (when) the son thine, 
who devoured thine possession with 
harlots, came, thou-up-cuttest for him — 
steer the fatted. 


31. Then quoth to him, Little-son, — 
thou always with me wast, eke art, eke — 
all the mine thine is. 


32. Well to-be eke to rejoice due — 
was, unto-that (because) brother thine — 
dead was, eke y-quickened; eke lost, 
eke be-gotten worth (became). 
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CHAPTER. VI. 


On THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ORTHOGRAPHY WITH FPRo- 
NUNCIATION FROM THE ANGLOSAXON TIMES TO THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


§ 1. The Value of the Letters. 


The several conclusions arrived at respecting the sounds 
of the letters in English orthography are necessarily very 
irregularly scattered through the preceding pages. The 
nature of the investigation which obliged us to commence 
with the xvith century, then descend through the xvu th 
to the xvii th, and immediately jump to the x1v th, and then 
after a glance at the xvth, commence the consideration of 
the x11 th century, has not produced an order which is con- 
venient or satisfactory to the reader. In the present section 
then the results will be arranged in a tabular form, in alpha- 
betical order. A reference to the pages in which the several 
statements are established, is occasionally given, but as it 
was found impracticable to introduce it concisely into the 
text in all cases, the indices at the end of the book must be 
consulted. ‘The outline index annexed will enable the reader 
to refer immediately to the principal combinations. 


The construction of the Table is as follows. All the single letters 
or combinations of letters which have been used as parts of words 
in English orthography, from the Anglosaxon period to the present 
day, such as a, aa, @, ae, a-e (meaning a followed by some consonant 
and then by e final), af, -age (meaning age final) ah, at, al, all, an, 
-ange, a0, aou, ar, as, -aste, ath, au, augh, aun, aw, aow, ay, ayo, ὦ, 
etc., are placed in alphabetical order at the head of separate para- 
graphs, as in a dictionary, and then the history of the different 
sounds that each has represented is sketched in accordance with 
previous results, using 

ags., for the Anglosaxon period, 

13., for the xm th century and earlier. 

14.,15., 16.,17., 18., 19., for the x1vth, xv th, xvrth, xv th, 
xvui th, and x1x th centuries respectively. 

The passages inserted in brackets at the end of some articles, 
signed P., are due to Mr. Payne, see infra, pp. 579-80. 
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Anglosaxon period: p. 510. 
Thirteenth Century and Earlier: pp. 423, 431, 439, 467, 471, 476, 480, 484, 
487, 496, 498, 506. 


14. 
16. 
17: 
18. 


. 808, 
. 17..18. 208. 


. 808, 
“17.181. 208. 


D 


B08, 
tT 18: O08. 


E 


. 260, 318, 


EI, EY 


. 263, 
1 
. 124, 
. 129. 


EO 


. 260. 
EU, EW 


14. 301, 


16. 136, 187, 
eee 
. 141. 


ἢ 


. 808, 
We bale ἐν 


G 


. 808, 
8: 


GH 


BI, 
LF: ΜᾺ; 


GN 


14. 308. 


tcl 


ele 
49,48 


. 818, 
11.18.5}: 


219. 


203. 


209. 


220. 


14. 
16. 


14. 
16. 


14. 
16. 


. 14 


14. 
16. 


M 

315, 

17. 18. 188. 
N 

315, 

17. 18. 188. 
NG 

315, 

Ly, 18: 188: 


316 


17. 18. 203. 


Pit 
316. 

Q 
316, 
17. 18. 208. 


14, 
16. 


14. 
16. 


14. 
16. 


16. 


R 
316, 
17. 18. 

S 
317, 
17. 

SH 
317, 
17. 18. 


di 


196. 


214. 


214. 


. 317, 
17. 18. 


203. 
Te 


. 817, 
17g 


219. 
U 


. 298, 
. 160, 163. 
, 19% 
. 184. 


UI, UY 


. 269, 
7.18. 5. 


Vv 


ΒΜ 
,. 17. 18. 219. 


W 


. 817, 
17. 18. 184. 


WH 
31%: 


. 17. 18. 184. 


x 
317, 
17. 18. 214. 


Y vowel, see J 


Y consonant. 


14. 
16. 


14. 
16. 


310, 317, 

17. 18. 184. 
Z 

$10, B27, 

17. 18. 214. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE VALUES OF LETTERS. 


A ags. was both a short and a long 
sound (a, aa), but the long sound was 
sometimes written ὦ. Short @ in an 
open unaccented syllable was probably 
(a). After ags., a in an open accented 
syllable was considered as long, and in a 
closed syllable generally short. In 13. 
14. 15. 16. a seems to have been (a, aa), 
although in the earlier part of this time 
it may have been (a, aa). Probably 
towards the end of 16. it passed into 
(ah, aah), a sound frequent in 19. In 
17. it became (z, ze), and at the latter 
end of 17. and beginning of 18., it seems 
to have fallen into (x, ee). These 
changes seem to have occurred towards 
the close of 15. or even earlier in Scot- 
land, p. 410, n. 8, and perhaps in the 
Northern and West Midland Counties, 
Ρ. 450, n. 2. See references under 
ey. Perhaps during the latter part 
of 18. there came into use a distinc- 
tion, thoroughly established in 19., 
that long ὦ should be (ee) unless fol- 
lowed by 7, and that then it 
should be (ee) ; compare naming, Mary 
(neem-iq, Meer'r?). In 19. long ὦ is 
frequently pronounced (661) in place of 
(ee), as (neeim) for (neem), pp. 234, 272, 
n. 3; 294, n. 2. Short a has re- 
mained (Ὁ) from 17. to 19. These 
general usages have been crossed by 
the action of a following f, 7, 7, s, th, 
see af, an, ar, as, ath, and the other 
combinations which follow. An initial 
(w) acted in the latter part of 17. and 
subsequently, in many, but by no means 
all words, to convert (a) into (A) or 
(0), as in was, what, ete. In 19. a has 
been variously degraded asin: hating, 
father, water, many, hat, want, riband 
=(Heet2q, faadh'1, wAAt'1, men'?, Het, 
want, rib-en). 

AA was in 14. occasionally used for 
(aa) in closed syllables. Otherwise it 
was only employed in biblical names, 
as Aaron, Isaac, and then it followed 
the sound of long or short a. It was 
occasionally for German aa, and then 
from 17. it was (AA). 

7& ags. (2, ee), p. 510, in 13. sank 
to (E, EE) or (e, ee), pp. 487, 496, 
498. It was rarely used in 13., and 
not at all afterwards, except in words 
borrowed from the Latin or Greek, and 
then it was (ee) till 18., towards the 
close of which it became (11) in such 
eases. But scholars still occasionally 
say (e) as in: Pestum = (Pest'em) 


rather than (Piis‘tem), which is also 
heard. [In 13. @ = (ee) in Norman 
and English.—P.] 

AE was never an English combina- 
tion, but, resulting from biblical names 
or Latin adaptations, it seems to have 
been treated as a+e, ore. In 19. we 
have aerie, Michael, aerial, Israel = 
(eer'rd ltr, Moickel, 6,6 181 eerrivl 
usriel, Jzreel Iz-rel Iz:rel). [In 18. 
ae=e =(ee) in Norman and English. 


A—E, that is a followed by some 
consonant and a final e, which, when 
pronounced, had the effect of putting a 
into an open syllable, and therefore 
making it long, so that when the final ὁ 
ceased to be pronounced, it was presumed 
to have the same effect of lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel. Hence a—e 
was assumed to be long a, with the 
sound of the time, from 16.to 19. Per- 
haps this feeling came in towards the 
close of 15. The rule is not con- 
sistently carried out in 19,; compare: 
hate, are, landscape, furnace, have = 
(weet, aat, lend:skep, fanys, nev). 
Even in 16. the vowel was not long in 
unaccented syllables. 

AF, this combination presents no- 
thing peculiar till 18. or 19. and then 
only in certain words: graff, staff, dis- 
taff, quaff, aft, after, abaft, haft, shaft, 
raft, craft, draft, graft, waft, and laugh, 
calf, half, which must be considered to 
have the same combination. Here 
usage differs. The common southern 
pronunciation is (aaf), and even (aaf) 
may be heard; the fine educated nor- 
thern pronunciation is (ef). Ladies in 
the South and many educated gentle- 
men say (ahf) or at most (aahf). But 
(af) is also heard. Those who use the 
finer sounds, ridicule the others as 
vulgar, and write them Jarf, etc., de- 
claring that an r is introduced, but 
this arises from their own omission of 
(r) and preservation of (aa), in: barm, 
starve, etc. See ar, or, and the cita- 
tion under 0, p. 574, col. 1. 


AG in late ags. and 12. or 13. was 
probably equivalent to (ai). 

Azz, Orrmin’s form of (ai), p. 488. 

-AGE. In 16. the ge=(dzh) seems to 
have influenced the preceding a by in- 
troducing an (i) sound, as (aidzh), p. 
120; and in 17. to 19. this ὦ has fol- 
lowed the fortunes of αἱ, which see. 


568 


AH, as an exclamation, has probably 
always represented (aa), although the 
corresponding exclamation was not 
always represented by ah. In dahlia 
it is now pronounced (¢e). 


ΑΙ in 14.=(ai, aai), which sounds 
apparently remained to the end of 16., 
though the pronunciation (ee) was in 
use by a large number of speakers. In 
17. after a passage through (ahi, ei), 
the sound rapidly sank to (ee), but 
whether the aunt (eel) was not occa- 
sionally heard cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, In 19., (ee, 661) are 
both usual forms. Various degrada- 
tions are heard in 19., as: demazn, 561], 
Saint John, said,placd, Britacn (dimiin-, 
seel, Sin-dzhen, sed, pled, Brit’’n), and 
dais, which was a monosyllable in 
Chaucer, 372 = (dais), but has be- 
come dissyllabic = (dee'is). For 13. see 
pp. 431, 440, 467, 473, 506; 14. 459, 
462; 15. 447. See especially p. 459, 
n. 1, and the passages there referred to, 
and also Chap. VII. §.1. The use of 
(ai) for (ee) seems fixed in Scotland at 
the beginning of 16., p. 410, n. 8. [In 
13. and 14. ai=ay=(ee) in Norman 
and English ; in 16. often, if not gene- 
ἦν (ai) in English, infra p., 582. 
—P. 


AL, ALI in 16. and hence probably 
for some time previously the ὦ had be- 
gun seriously to influence the preceding 
vowel, by being pronounced (1) with a 
very appreciable length of murmur or 
being labialised into (lw); the result 
in either case, accepted as (ul), pro- 
duced the dipnthong (aul), which was 
firmly established in 16. See /, p. 198. 
This was occasionally followed by the 
total disappearance of the ὦ, as in: talk, 
calm = (tauk, kaum). Then this al 
was considered as tantamount to au, 
and followed its changes, becoming 
(AA) in 17. and in most words so re- 
maining to 19.; but in some words, as 
(palm, calm), although occasionally 
called (pAam, kaam) in 17., and in 
Trish-English, p. 76, the combination 
seems to have generally resisted the 
change +o (Aa), and rather to have 
passed from (aau, aa’) to simple (aa), as 
we still hear (paam, kaam), refined by 
some to (paahm kaahm, peem keem, 
pem kem); while others, inorgani- 
cally and purely orthographically, at- 
tempt to say (pelm, kelm). See au, 
aun. 


AN. In 16. French words now 
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having the nasal vowel (aa) were 
heard as having (aun), p. 148, and 
hence the writing awn much prevailed 
then; and as we also find this ortho- 
graphy in 14., probably the same effect 
was produced on English ears by that 
French sound. In 16. aun was occa- 
sionally replaced by an, as commaund, 
command, but probably the sound (aun) 
remained. In 17. the sound became 
(Aan), and during 18. and even into 19, 
this sound remains, although there is, 
and perhaps always was, a tendency to 
fall, on the one hand into (aan), on the 
other into (an), with their various re- 
finements; see af. Thus romance 
romantic have now generally (en), but 
(Aan) is occasionally heard, and forty 
years ago I was familiar with (romaans’, 
romaans’). In command, demand, etc., 
the contest is among (an aan, an aan, 
een seven, ahn aahn). In dawnt, gaunt, 
haunt, gauntlet, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, all 
the last named sounds may be heard, 
and also (Aan), but never (an). It 
would be convenient to use (aan) for 
(an) in all words where it corresponds 
to the modern French (aa). See aw. 


-ANGE. In 16. the sound (i) was in- 
serted as (aindzh), p. 120, and the com- 
bination was treated in 17. as if written 
-ainge, the a becoming (ee) and then 
(ee) or (061) in 19. In unaccented 
syllables it drops into (-endzh, or 
-indzh) properly (-yndzh), as oranges 
= (or-yndzhyz). 


AO. This is never recognized as a 
true English combination, though it 
occurs in gaol now (dzheel), and by 
accidental attraction in extraordinary, 
now (ekstraardéner?), and foreign 
words, as: Pharaoh, aorta, Chaos, now 
(Feerro, e,or'te, ἸΚ 66:05). The old pro- 
nunciation of gaol is doubtful. Zzxitra- 
ordinary was probably always treated as 
a compound, compare “afford no extra- 
ordinary gaze,’ Henry IV. part 1, act 
3,.8C. 25 Vous 


AOU. This French mode of writing 
(au) is only met with in caoutchoue, 
generally called (koutsh:wk), but occa- 
sionally (kuut-tshwk) in 19. 


AR. The vocal character of r as 
(1) seems to have acted upon the pre- 
ceding vowels in all cases after 16. 
Probably ar, when not followed by a 
vowel, remained (ar) or (az), though 
unacknowledged, during 17. 18. 19., 
with the variation (aaa), which is in 19. 
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frequently reduced to simple (aa). But 
ar was frequently called (ger) or (sex) in 
17. and 18., and the sound is still heard 
in American English. In the present 
usage of the South of England the 
(1) 1s practically dropped, pp. 196, 246. 
See 0, ov, 7. 


AS. In a few words of 19. the s 
seems to react on thea, as: pass, class, 
mast, fast, in which a receives all the 
variety of sound noticed in af, an, as 
(pees peeves, pas pass, pas paas, pahs 
paahs). In other words, as: passage 
classify, (classics sometimes follows 
the rule of elass), gas, (mastiff is doubt- 
ful), no such action takes place. It is not 
noticed by older writers, and is there- 
fore probably modern, but it may be 
merely a remnant of the 16. and earlier 
(as). 

-ASTE, in 16. and earlier (ast), but 
in 19. we have: haste, paste, taste, 
waste (now distinguished from waist, 
which was not the case in 16., see p 
73, note 1) =(neest, peest, teest, weest). 
Here the action of s is precisely con- 
trary to that in as. No clue to this 
change has been discovered, but we may 
conjecture an intermediate (Hest, 
peest) during 17, Could there have 
been an inserted 7, as indicated by the 
spelling waist in one sense of 16. waste, 
analogous to that in -ange, ash, lash, 
pp. 120, 264 P 


ATH. In: path, bath, lath, wrath, 
th seems to have acted as f, s (see af, 
as) in preserving the (a) sound, or its 
modern variants (a « ah), short and 
long, in 19. 


AU. See aww. At a very early 
period in 13. and 14. aw, aw were 
(au), which sound remained to 16. 
Hither at the close of 16. or beginning 
of 17. it seems to have passed through 
(au, aau, aa’) into (AA), in which form 
it was firmly established in 17. and has 
remained with little or no change, but 
is occasionally (aa). See aun, an. In 
19. we have isolated degradations, 
compare: gauging, avnt, haul, hauteur, 
Jervaulx, laurel, meerschawm, Mene- 
laus =(geedzh7q, aant, HAA, Hootar’, 
Dzhaar'vis, larvel, miisshem, Meni- 
lee’as), where the foreign words have 
received an English pronunciation. [In 
13. and 14. aw generally (au), but be- 
fore , especially in 14. = (aaa) in Nor- 
man and English, infra p. 583.—P. ] 


AUGH. This must be considered 
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as a double combination au+gh, the 
first part follows au, the second gh, 
hence in 14. laugh=(laukh, laukwh, 
lauwh), in 16.=(laukh, lau‘), in 17. 
([ ἢ or (lef), perhaps also (laaf) as 
in 19. See af. The gh becoming 
occasionally mute, augh was treated 
altogether like au, as in: taught, 
caught =(taat, kaat). 


AUN. See an. 


AW. This was precisely equivalent 
to au. In 14, it was used in the 
middle as well as at the end of a word. 
In 16. and afterwards it was seldom 
used except when final, though we still 
write: awl, awning, brawl, crawl, 
prawn, sprawl, etc. 


AWW. Orrmin’s form of (au), p’ 
488. 


AY. Precisely equivalent to αἱ, In 
14. used in the middle as well as end of 
words ; in 16. and afterwards generally 
final. See references under az, οἷ. 


AYO. In the word mayor= (mee.) 
in 19., ayo may be considered as a single 
combination, but it is properly ay+o ; 
Mayo is generally called (Mee‘o). 

B. Ags. to 19.=(b), but in 19. not 
unfrequently written when not pro- 
nounced as in deédt, doudt, lamé, ddel. 
lium, sudtile ; in dedt, doudt it was not 
pronounced and generally not written 
in 16., p. 211, n. 2. It was mute in 17. 
in all the cases in which it remains so 
in 19. 


BB. Like other doubled letters, had 
the sound of the single letter (b), being 
only used to indicate a preceding ac- 
cented short vowel. 


C. In ags. always (k) or (1), but at 
a later period of ags. the (1) seems to 
have become (tsh), p. 511. See ch. 
In 18. it is apparently not used before 
(e, i), except in the combination -sce= 
-sse, and then it was (s); but in 14, 
when French words were freely intro- 
duced it was (s) before e, ¢ and (k) 
otherwise, and so it has remained ; but 
566 Cé-, Cl. 


CC. In ags. the same as ¢, but indi- 
cating that the preceding vowel was 
short and generally accented; in later 
times either (k) or (ks) as in: account, 
accident = (zkount-, ek-sdent) in 19. 


CCH in 14. used for tech =(t+tsh), 
and pronounced (tsh), shortening the 
preceding vowel. 
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CE. Till 18. this seems to have been 
simply c+e. At the end of 17. it 
changed to (sh) in in ocean. See cz, 
st, ti. 

CH. Not used in ags., but in 13. 
found in the signification of (tsh), the 
sound into which (*%) had fallen, and as 
such it has remained. In words from 
the Greek as architect it is (k) in 19., 
and probably was so in 14.; in words 
from the modern French as chaise it is 
(sh) in 19., but for French words intro- 
duced before 18. as chain, the sound 
(tsh) seems to have prevailed. In a 
few final syllables as: Greenwich, 
Woolwich, Norwich, it has become 
(dzh) in 19., but in others it remains 
(tsh), as Ipswich, locally (Zps-dzh), p. 
512, n. 2. In fuchsia=(fiushia) it 1s 
mute. See si-. In 13. it was rarely 
used as gh=(kh), p. 441. In modern 
Scotch it has the three sounds (4h, kh, 
kwh) determined generally by the pre- 
ceding vowel. 


CI-. Till 18. this appears to have 
been simply s+7, but then it fell into 
(sh), as special, specious, officdal= 
(speshvl, spii'shes, oftsh-vl). See si-, t7-. 

CK. This means k% or (1) from 14, 
to 19., but in 14. ζῇ is frequently used. 


CW in ags., p. 514, probably = (kw) 
that is nearly (kw); replaced by gu 
after ags. 


CZ. This is a modern combination 
used chiefly in Sclavonic words, as 
Czech, Bohemian (tshekh), but English 
(tshek): Czar is called (zaax) in 19., 
but its Russian initial is (ts). 


D ags. to 19.=(d). When, how- 
ever, the past participle ed dropped its 
e, the d changed to (t) after mutes or 
hisses, as: capped, sacked, quaffed, 
kissed, at least in 17. and probably 
even in 13. as bliscedd= (blist), p. 444, 
note 2. In 19. d is palatised into (dj, 
ds), and ultimately (dzh), in many cases, 
acknowledged or repudiated, as: soldier 
=(sool'dzh1),verdure = (va'dius,va'dsur, 
γα], vadzh'1), the last having the 
same sound as verger. It is generally 
mute in: riband, Wednesday. 


DD. Whenever used =(d), except 
in compounds. 

DG = (dzh) from 14. to 19., before 
a palatal vowel, as 6, ὦ as: judge, bridg- 
ing and sometimes this sound is re- 
tained, even when an 6 has been ortho- 
graphically omitted, as judgment. 
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DP Inags. 8 was either (th) or (dh) 
perhaps used indifferently in the MSS. 
which we have, p. 515. In some more 
recent ags. and in 13, 8 was used as 
the only sign for both (th, dh), in 
others p was the only sign, After 13. 
δ᾽ seems to have been discontinued, and 
only p used in 14. and part of 16. 
Even in 13. th was occasionally used 
for either S or p. Judging by modern 
Icelandic habits ® was (dh) when 
medial or final in ags. See also p. 541, 
n. 2, p. 505, n. 1. 

E=ags. (e, ee), and this sound it 
seems to have retained to the middle of 
15. Then some of the words with e 
long had the sound of (ii), but e short 
has remained (6) to 19. The use of 
long 6 as (ee, 11) fluctuated much during 
16. and 17., but in 18. the sound (ii) 
established itself and has remained. 
See ea, ce, In 19. it has a few anoma- 
lies, compare : be, clerk, pretty, let, resin, 
hideous, open=(bii, klaaak, prit?, let, 
roz‘in, Hid‘sas, oop’n). Finale seems 
to have been pronounced, at least in 
the Southern parts of England, till the 
beginning of the 15. with certain ex- 
ceptions, pp. 318, 364. During 16. 
most final e’s lost their sounds, and in 
16. ὁ final was considered to indicate 
that the preceding vowel had its long 
sound. The final e seems to have be- 
come silent even in 14. or 13. in the 
northern parts of the country, p. 410. 
Usages differ in existing MSS. 


EA. In ags. this seems to have 
been a true diphthong (ea) with the 
stress generally on the first but occa- 
sionally on the second syllable, indi- 
cated by (éa, 64), p. 511. Although 
found in 13. pp. 467, 498, we may con- 
sider that with ags, it passed out of use. 
It is occasionally found in 14. as (ee). 
It was not till the middle of 16. that it 
was extensively used to mark those 
long e’s which retained the sound of 
(ee) in contradistinction to those which 
had fallen into (11), the latter being 
written ee. . This distinction was how- 
ever not consistently carried out even 
at first, some words having the (ii) 
sound being spelled with ea, and all 
sounds having the (ee) sound not being 
spelled with ea. In 17. still more of 
the words with ea became sounded as 
(ii) without any change of spelling, 
and by the middle of 18. the use of ea 
generally as (ii), and rarely as (ee, ee) 
as in: bear, great, was established and 
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has remained to 19. Many words in 
ea which had long (ee) in 14. were 
pronounced with short (e) at an early 
period, as: head, lead 5. In the earlier 
part of 18. the sound of (ii) was applied 
to words such as great, break, which are 
now generally pronounced with (ee). 
The 19. varieties are seen in: heal, 
great, heart, guinea, head, react, area, 
=(niil, greet, Haast, gina, Hed, riekt’, 
eer'ri,e). [In 13. and 14. ea=ae=ai= 
(ee) in Norman and English, infra p. 
582.—P. | 


EAU. This form was not employed 
in 14., but ew was used in place of it; 
even Levins, 1570, has bewtye. In the 
earlier part of 17. eau was (eu), in the 
later ‘part and since, (iu). As usual, 
19. furnishes varieties, as in: Beaw- 
champ, beau, beautin, beauty = (Biitsh:- 
em, boo, bifn, biu't?). [In 14. eau 
=eal, tau in Norman of 13. =eu, ew, 
=(uu) in Norman and English, infra 
p. 586.—P. ] 


KE. Invariably represented (ee) in 
14, and was generally used in closed 
syllables. At beginning of 16. it was 
sometimes (ii) and sometimes (ee). 
During the latter half of 16. it was 
fixed as (ii), the (ee) sound being gene- 
rally written ea (which see). So it 
has remained, In 19. breeches is 
(britsh-yz). 

HE. <A 17. and later contraction 
for eve in eer ne'er and pronounced 
(ee) up to 19. 


H-E. The affixed mute 6 rendered 
the preceding e long, and hence in 16. 
the sound was generally (ee), but in 
some cases (11). The spelling was then 
discontinued, ea, ee taking its place, 
thus Salesbury’s chepe, chese became 
cheap, cheese. At the beginning of 18. 
the sound of (ii) prevailed and has con- 
tinued; but 19. shews: these, there, 
allege =(dhiiz, dheea, aledzh-). 
KG in later ags. and in 12. (ei, ai). 
Ezz. Orrmin’s form for (ei), p. 489. 
EH, the exclamation (ee, ee). 
_ ἘΠ. In 18. seems to have been (ei, 

ai). In 14. when used, which was rarely, 
ey being the common form, it was (ai) 
sometimes (aa,i) pp. 264, 476. See the 
references given under az. In 16. it 
varied as (ei, ai), and in 17. became 
(91) or more usually (eei, ee). During 
the latter part of 18. it changed to (ii), 
where it generally remains, with va- 


rieties of (91, ee) as in: concert, verl, 
forfert, hecfer, decpnosophist = (konsiit-, 
veel, foufit, Hef*1, doipnos‘ofist). In the 
words either, neither, et was generally 
(ee) in 18.; in 19. usage fluctuates be- 
tween (ii, 91), some still use (ee), 
p- 129, π. 1. [Precisely the same as 
ai, ay, infra p. 582.—P. ] 

EO. In ags. this seems to have been 
generally (60) but occasionally (66). 
In 13. eo interchanged with e and the 
sound was (ee), p. 487. The combina- 
tion then went out of use, although 
both eo and oe are found in 14. in the 
sense of (ee). In 17. therefore it be- 
came (ii) in people, and even in yeoman, 
though this has now (00). ΑΒ 60 is 
rare and has come from many sources 
it is very variously pronounced in 19., 
as: people, Georgies, yeoman, galleon, 
Theobald, leopard, dungeon, Macleod, 
feod, theologian, theology = (pii‘p’l, 
Dzhoa‘dzhzks, soo‘men, geeluun’, T7b:- 
wld, lepad, don‘dzhen, meekloud:, fiud, 
thii,oloo‘dzhien, thiol‘odzhi). [In 13. 
and 14. 60, oe= (ee) generally, but often 
=(uu) in Norman, and sometimes in 
English, infra p. 586.—P. | 

KOU, EOW, perhaps (eou) or (éu), 
p- 498. [In 13. and 14. eow in Eng- 
lish =(uu), infra p. 586.—P.] 

ER in ags. was probably always (er, 
eer) or (e.r, ee.r) with a strongly trilled 
(r). It is still so in Scotland and Ire- 
land. There is no notice of its having 
varied in sound till 18., when (1) was 
recognized as a second sound of r and 
then er was taken to be (ea). In 
19. Mr. M. Bell takes it to be (wr). I 
conceive it to be properly (’.«), but to 
be generally (1), see p. 196. Although 
there is no notice of this sound in 
older writers, yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that something approaching to it 
was known in 16. and that it was well 
marked in the latter part of 17. In 
17. the practice of reading er as ar in: 
clerk, Derby, servant, service, Hertford, 
still more or less heard in 19. came into 
use. Confusions of er, ar, are common 
in 13. 


KU. The oldest sound of ew seems to 
have been (eu). In 14. it was generally 
(eu), but in words of French origin 
(yy), p- 302. The division became 
confused in 15., and in 16., though both 
sounds were heard, the line of distinc- 
tion seems arbitrary, see lists, p. 301. 
In the course of 17. most ew became 
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(in) though some remained (eu). In 
18. this distinction was swept away 
and all became and have remained (iu), 
except after » when they are generally 
(uu) as Rewben, rew, rhewm. In mo- 
dern French words in ewr as: amateur, 
grandeur, hautewr, usage varies, (iur, 
ee, πα, 1) being all heard occasion- 
ally, the last being meant for the 
French (ar). [In 13. and 14. eu, we, 
ew, w, each= (uu) in Norman and 
English, infra p. 586.—P.] 


EW was identical with (e), but was 
more often used, especially in 13., and 
afterwards became the common final 
form, see ew. Some of the words in 
ew passed into (00, oou), at least as 
early as 17., but shew, sew are in 19. 
usually spelled show, sow, and chew, 
eschew, shrew, shrewd have (iu) or (uu). 
In Shrewsbury, present usage varies 
between (uu) and (00). Shrow was 
used in Shakspere’s time. [See ew.—P. ] 


EWE only occurs in the word (ewe), 
in 19. (siuu) and (300), which is found 
written awe in 13, p. 428. In the 
middle of a word ewe occurs as ew + 6, 
and the 6 may be or may not be silent, 
as in: sewed, brewed, jewel = (sood, 
bruud, dzhiu-el). The word sewer, a 
drain, was (shoor) in 18., but in the 
middle of 19. the pronunciation (siuz) 
prevails. Sewer a waiter is (51 1), one 
who sews is (500: ᾽ 1). 


EWW. Orrmin’s form of (eu), p. 488. 


EY. The same as δὲ, see Ὁ. 459, n. 1, 
and the passages there cited. See also 
Chap. Vil. § 1, near the beginning. It 
was common in 14. as (ai), in 16. as (ei, 
ai), in 17. as (661, ee), in 18. and 19. 
generally (ce) sometimes (77), as in key, 
they, turkey, eying =(ku, dhee, tak, 
9114). [See e¢.—P.] 

EYE seems to occur only in eye= 
(01), which was (aigh‘e, aixhre, we) in 
14., (ei, ai) in 16., and generally (91) 
in 17.to19. [In 14. eye=(eere), in 
Norman and English, infra p. 582.—P. ] 


F. In ags. (f) and between vowels 
often (v). In 13. to 19. generally (f), 
in the middle of 17. of became (ov) but 
it was not generally recognized till 18. 
The use of (v) for (f) was common in 
the dialects of 14., p. 409. 


FF. Formerly in MS. of 13. and 
later ff was written for F. Through- 
out, in the middle of a word 7 was= (f). 
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G. In ags. (g, gh; g, gh, sh, 3). 
In 18. a distinction was made between 
4 % 4 being pure (g, g), and z guttural 
or palatal. When French words were 
introduced more freely in 14. g became 
(dzh), and was then (dzh) or perhaps (zh) 
in French. The sound (zh) is compara- 
tively modern in France, though it was 
certainly known in 16., p. 207, and it 
is used in Modern English words taken 
from the French as: rouging (ruuzh7q). 


GG. Identical with g, but — 
(g), never (dzh), as in rugged = (raged). 


GH. Even in 13. occasionally used 
for z when sounded (gh, kh), the 
sounds (gh, 3) being occasionally written 
(yh, y) p. 431. In 14. the sound was 
(gh, gh, kh, 4h), and after labial vowels 
(gwh, wh). In 16. it was generally 
called (kh) but said to be lightly pro- 
nounced, and some call it (#‘), others 
(wh), and in a few words this (wh) had 
passed into (f). In other words it 
gradually became mute, in which case 
the preceding vowel had generally 
been previously altered. In 17. sigh 
drought, height, were sometimes called 
(saith, draath, Hoith, and the town of 
Keighley is (Kuth'lc} in 19. An un- 
historical ἢ has been inserted in: ghost, 
ghastly, in which gh=(g). The (kh) 
sound is retained in: Jough, (lokh), 
though it has generally become (k) as 
(lok), and as: shough, hough=(shok, 
HOok) but sometimes (Hof) in groom’s 
language. The change of gf into (f) 
prevailed more extensively in 17. than 
in 19., and is still heard more in the 
provinces. Varieties in 19.: Callaghan, 
hiccough, Bellingham, hough, ghost, 
laugh, Keighley =(Kel-anen, nik-kop, 
Bel‘indzhem, Hok, goost, laaf), besides 
being mute. Auwgh, ough, must be 
taken as autgh, ou+gh. 


GL. Generally +7, but in the Italian 
word seraglio, either (15) or (1) from 
17. at least, 


GN. Initial, up to 16. (gn), but 1 
17. and afterwards, the g was dropped- 
Medial, in 14. it seems to have been 
simple (n), p. 309, and this sound has 
generally remained to 19., although gu 
is incorrectly considered to lengthen 
the preceding vowel, merely because an 
e has been omitted, as in: sign, benign, 
impregn, impugn, in 14. (sédn‘e, be- 
nine, impreene, zmpyy'ne), and hence 
in 16. (sein, benoin’, impreen’, ¢mpyyn:), 
and in 19. (sein, binein, impriin’, ¢m- 


* 
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piun:). In such combination as: dig- 
nity, signify, impregnate, repugnant, it 
was probably always (gn). Guill, 1621, 
acknowledges (qn) as (beniq’n), and 
some MSS. of 15. spell beningne. [In 
13. and 14. gn medial=(n) in Nor- 
man and English.—P. | 


% 3 Used extensively in 13. and 14. 
for the sounds of (gh, gh, kh, 1}, 5). 
The figure of y in the sense (7) seems 
derived from z. The form 3 being 
identical with the written form of z, 
then in use, z was also used for z even 
in print, see mz, z. After printing came 
into use 3 was soon discontinued, and 
gh, y became the usual forms. Some- 
times confused in writing with s, p. 464, 


zh used for (gh) in Orrmin, p. 488. 


H. In ags. initially, before a vowel 
(x) or (u‘). Before ὦ, 7, ”, w it may 
have been originally (kh), but AJ, hr, 
hn, hw seem to have become (lh, rh, 
nh, wh) in ags. times, p. 512, as they 
are in Icelandic, p. 544, and in 13. 
only (lh, wh) remained, which were 
frequently interchanged with (l, w). 
(Wh) remains in 19., but is uncertain 
in the South. In ags, A final=(kh, 
kh). In 18. the sound of % seems to 
have been very uncertain, and in 14. it 
was lost in those words before which a 
vowel was elided. In 16. it was pro- 
nounced or not, differently from the 
present custom. In 19. it is much 
more pronounced than formerly, but in 
the provinces and among the unedu- 
cated, it is almost always lost. 


I vowel, for ὁ consonant see 7. In 
ags. (i, ii) or (i, #). This sound seems 
to have been prevalent in 14., and the 
short value (1) lastsin 19. During 15. 
many of the words having long (7) re- 
ceived short (7) owing to throwing back 
the accent, but those long (71) which 
retained the accent became (ei), and 
retained that sound in 16., changing to 
(91) in 17., where they remain. Only 
a few modern French words have (11), 
as invalid (inveliid’) also called (énveel-- 
14), in another sense. 

IA. [In 18. and 14. ia, ya, (in one 
syllable) -- αἱ, ay=(ee) in Norman and 
English, p. 582.—P. ] 

IE, medial. Occurs occasionally in 
14. as simple (ee). In 16. it was not 
much used, though it seems then to 
have been (ii) even in friend, and in 17. 
it was firmly established in a few words, 
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without any historical or etymological 
reason, as (ii), and has so generally re- 
mained. In final syllables it was much 
used in 14, as (-ἶ7 6) and in 16. as re- 
presenting the 14. final -7e, -e, and 
sometimes -y. This termination was 
generally called (-7) but sometimes (ei, 
ai). In 17. it was gradually replaced 
by y. In a few words as de, lie, etc., 
it remains with the sound (91). [In 
13. and 14. ze (in one syllable) =e/= 
(ee) in Norman and English, infra p. 
582.—P.] 

LE is properly identical with long 
ἢ, which see; but owing to a prejudice 
against ending words in », and to the 
necessity of putting an e after g final 
to indicate the sound of (dzh), it some- 
times represented short 7 (2), as in 19. 
give, live, bridge. In modern words 
from the French it is (ii), as: antique, 
oblique, routine, machine, pique. 


IKU is a purely French combination, 
and in 16. interchanged with ew being 
probably pronounced (eu); in 17. it 
was (iu), and so it has generally re- 
mained, thus dew is (liu) or (luu), but 
liewtenant is usually called (leftenent, 
or (luuten’ent), and Beaulvew is (Biu'l). 
[Zeu, iew in English, hypothetically = 
eue, ewe Norman of 18., would, if 
found = (uu), infra p. 586.—P.] 


IEW. In the word view written both 
vewe and view in 16., it is a final form 
of teu. [See cew.—P. | 


IO. [In 13 and 14. το (in one sylla- 
ble) = οὐ =(uu) generally, in Norman 
and English, infra p. 587.—P. ] 

IR not before a vowel, was pro- 
bably not distinctly separated from 
er even in 14. as we have both jirst 
and ferst. In 16. and later it seems 
to have been the same as er, and in 
19. it is either (’1) or (4), asin: sir, 
dirt, fir. 

IU. [In 13. cw (in one syllable) = 
tw=(uu) in Norman and English, 
infra p. 586. On p. 506, n. 2, for 
(ria‘le) read (ruu‘le).—P.] 

J or ἡ consonant of the 16. and 17. 
centuries in which the distinction 7, 7 
was not observed in writing. In 14. 
introduced for French words, and with 
the French sound (dzh) which it re- 
tains, though in France 7 has become 
ἣν In the Hebrew hallelujah it was 
and is read (3), but not so in other 


Hebrew words. (Maaztsh:beqks) for 
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Marjoribanks, is an obviously recent 
corruption. 

K from its earliest introduction in 
the latest ags. to the present day has 
retained the same sound (k), with per- 
haps occasional unacknowledged pala- 
tisation into (/). 


KK, often used in 14. where ck 
was afterwards employed, as (k) after 
a preceding short accented vowel in a 
closed syllable. 

KN initial, in 14. to 16. and per- 
haps for some time in 17. was=(kn), 
but in 18. and 19. the (k) was dropped. 
It is, however, still pronounced in Low- 
land Scotch. In 17. Cooper con- 
sidered kn= (nh), p. 544, n. 2. 


L from ags. to 19.=(1). The 19. 
colonel =(kanevl) is remarkable. L is 
occasionally not pronounced, but in 
disappearing leaves an effect on the 
preceding vowel as in: talk, half, alms, 
now (taak, Haaf, aamz), where ὦ seems 
to have been lost generally in 16. See αὐ. 


LD. The 7 was omitted in 17. in 
could, would, should, having been erro- 
neously introduced into the first, though 
heard in 16. In Guildford, the d is 
usually silent. 


LE final, after a consonant, from 
16. to 19.=('l), as: fiddle, beadle = 
(fil, bii-d’l). 

LF. In aif, the 7 was omitted in 
16. and a became (au), which was (Aa) 
in 17. and has in 19. returned to (aa). 
See al. 


LH. Occasionally used in 13., pro- 
bably for (lh), a remnant of ags. i, see 
h, but as it interchanges with /, this 
pronunciation is doubtful. 


LL. Much used as a final, and after 
a short accented vowel in a closed syl- 
lable, as (1). In compounds sometimes 
7+, as in soulless. In Welsh words 
initially, the Englishman says (1) in 
Lloyd (Loid), Welsh (Ihhuid), but in 
Llangollen he generally uses (thl) as 
(Thlen-gothlen), Welsh (Lhhan-- 
golhh-en). 

LM, alm final, omitted the ὦ in 16, 
changing (a) into (au) which became 
(AA) in 17. and in 19. has become (aa) 
with its variants, as in bali, see al. 


LN final presenting some difficulty 
in speech, one or the other letter was 
often dropped: ὦ was omitted in Lin- 
coln, and probably in Colne in 17., ἢ 
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was omitted in ‘idm in 17., changes 
which remain, 

LZ. Old form of lz=(ls). Dakiel 
in Scotland (Déel) in England (Del-- 
zel). See p. 310, note 1. 

M, from ags. to 19.=(m). In 16. 
probably, and later, when following 
any consonant but /, 7, m was (’m) asin: 
chasm = (kez’m) although the (’m) 
was not allowed to constitute a syllable 
in verse. Some in 19 call -dm, -rm 
(-’m, -r’m) and this was recognized 
by Bullokar in 16. 

MB final, probably omitted 4 in 16. 
and certainly in 17. to 19. as limb, 


MM medial only, after an accented 
short vowel=(m), from 14. at least. 


MN final=(m) probably always in 
column; and initial = (n) probably 
always in mnemonics. 


MP. Omp, which was a French 
combination, now called (oa), was in 
accented syllables in 14.=(uun), in 16, 
(oun) and 17. 19.=(aun) as in Compter; 
unaccented it was (kon) as Comptroller. 
In 19. Campbell is often (kemrel). 
Otherwise (mp) is fully sounded as: 
camp, limp, thump. 

N. From ags. to 19.=(n). Proba- 
bly before f it fell into m, as in Banff. 
See also ne, nk, ng. 


NC. Chiefly in compounds as in-come, 
or in the termination -nce, and then = 
(nk, ns) ; but some in 19. and probably 
early, changed into (q) before c= (k). 


ND. Generally (nd), but the d is 
sometimes mute, as in riband, hand- 
kerchief, and in the latter case the x 
becomes (q) notwithstanding the com- 
posite nature of the word = (Heq'ker- 
tsher) in 17. and (Heeq'katshif) in 19. 


NG. The difficulty of pronouncing 
pure (n) before the gutturals (g, k), 
caused # in such cases to pass into (q) 
in the earliest times. It is difficult to 
determine before 19. whether ng was 
simply (q), or (qg) when final or medial. 

n 16. and later the 19. customs ob- 
tained, namely xg is (q) when final, 
and preserves that sound generally | 
when the word is lengthened by in- 
flection, and in a few cases ng =(qg). 
Thus: I long, thou longest, longer s. 
a long way, have all (q), but longer a., 
longest a., stronger, strongest have (qg), 
Compare linger, finger, singer. When 
ng occurs before ἐδ, it is usually called 
(qk) as length, strength  (leqkth, 
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streqkth) or (qqh), but many persons 
say (lenth, strenth) which Walker 
notices as an Irishism. In French 
words »g=(ndzh) from 16., some in 
19. say (nzh) but it is against analogy, 
as change, singe, (tsheenzh, s¢nzh) for 
(tsheendzh, sindzh). Though changing 
is used, singeing is employed to keep 
the word distinct from singing. Ng 
initial=(q), is only found in foreign 
words, 

NH. A Portuguese combination for 
(nj), used in 19. in ipecacuarha as (n). 


NK. In one syllable=(qk), or as 
some believe (qhk) from ags. to present 
day, see ng. 
NN. After short accented vowels 
=(n) from ags. 
NZ. In a few names, the old form 
of Saxon nz, with the sound (q) as 
Menzies = (Δ 412), or with the sound 
(nz) as in Denzil =(Den-sil), see /z, and 
Ῥ. 310, note 1. 
O. From ags. to 16. apparently (0, 
00), but during 15. many long o fell 
into (uu) and for some the orthography 
was changed in 16. to 00, while for 
others the o was retained, as in do, who, 
move (duu, whuu, muuy), and in 17. go 
was occasionally pronounced (guu). 
The short o also frequently represented 
(w) both in 14. and 16. In 17. the 
long sound of o in those words in which 
it had not fallen into (uu) became (00) 
and the short either generally (a, 9) or 
even (9) in case of those words where 
o was (u) in 16. In 19. the long sound 
is (00) or as some pronounce (oou) and 
even (ou), while the short sound is (0). 
Before r=(a), the long sound remains 
3» as ore=(oo1) although some say 

001, 001) and even (00',’1) dissyllabic- 
ally, the same as ower. The short ὁ 
before r= (a) is supposed to remain (9), 
as fork (foak), but it frequently becomes 
(aa) and the (a) is then often dropped, 
so that Lord laud theoretically (load, 
laad) are confused as (laad). See pp. 
196, 245. Ih comic verse or, aw, are 
allowed to rhyme as in Hood’s Epi- 
curean Reminiscences of a Sentimen- 
talist. 


We went to , it certainly was the 
sea-side, 
For the next, the most blessed of 
morns, 
I remember how fondly I gazed at my 
bride, 


Sitting down toa plateful of prawns. 
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O never may mem’ry lose sight of that 


ear, 
But τ hallow the time as it ought, 
That season the ‘grass’? was remark- 
ably dear, 
And the peas at a guinea a quart. 
—Comie Annual, 1831, p. 171. 


See the remarks under (a), infra § 2. 
The properly short ὁ is in 19. some- 
times prolonged before s, f as cross off 
=(kros of, kroos oof) or (kroos oof), 
and occasionally quite (kraas Aaf). 
Possibly in 17., whole, stone were (Hol, 
ston) as these pronunciations exist in 
America, which is tinged with 17., and 
are still heard occasionally here, being 
common in Norfolk; from (ston) ap- 
parently, or else from (stem), comes the 
familiar (stan) as a weight. The 19. 
varieties : are go, do, women, bettor, on, 
son, Woman, compter, choir, reason= 
(goo, duu, wemren, bet-1, on, son, 
wum'en, koun‘ta, kwoia, riizn). 

OA. This is found in 13. when it 
seems to have been (aa) or (aah), or 
simply (aa), pp. 467, 498, 506. It was 
hardly used afterwards, till in the latter 
part of 16., when it was introduced as 
a new sign for (00), the form (00) being 
appropriated to (uu). In 17. the sound 
changed to (00) at which it has re- 
mained, with a tendency in 19. towards 
(oou, ou). In the three words: broad, 
abroad, groat, it was=(Aa) in 17., and 
still so remains, though groat is often 
called (στοῦ), and in groats, a farina- 
ceous food for children, it is (grits). 
It was occasionally o+a as in oasis, 
coart, coagulate. [Infra p. 586.—P.] 


(CH. Used in 19. in some Latin 
words as foetus, foetid = (fii'tas, fetid), 


OE was uncertainly used as a final 
in 16., with the sounds of (00) gene- 
rally, and (uu) occasionally, Levins 
1570 has: doe, foe, roe, toe, sloe, goe, 
forgoe, moe, hoe, loe (our lo!) with 
(00), and: shooe, fordoe, vndoe (but 
doo), with (uu), but considers these 
and: blo, twoo, no, so, tho, to, vnto, 
as words ‘in ὁ desinentia.’’ In 17. oe 
was generally (00), but was (uu) in 
shoe. In 19. we find doe, shoe, felloe, 
does = (doo, shuu, fel, doz), and oe= 
o+e in: coeval, poet (ko,li'vel, pooret). 
[See oe, p. 586.—P. ] 

O-E. From 16., marks ὁ long, but 
in some words, when v is the interposed 
consonant, as: move, prove, the o was 
sounded (uu) from 16. to 19.; love, 


a λας - 


he SSN ETT ~ 


= Saas 
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formerly  (luuv), 
(luv), became lov). In a few words 
as: hove, rove (00) remains, Other- 
wise the sound was that of the long 
o of the time. The anomaly one 
(won) is recent; the time of its intro- 
duction is unknown, but it was not 
before 18. Jones 1701 gives (wen, 
wens, Weenst) as curiosities, but does 
not name (won); Buchanan 1766 has 
(ween, weens) also, as the correct sounds, 
but Franklin, 1768, has (won, wons). 
The Scotch (sin, sen) for ane, seem to 
have been introduced about the same 
time, The old sounds were, English 
(oon), Scotch (aan). The 19. varieties 
are: horse, cove, move, Tollemache, 
forehead, love, Bolingbroke, one = 
(Hors, koov, muuv, Tvel‘mesh, for-ed, 
lev, Bul-iqbruk, won). 

OEU. A French combination, na- 
turalized as (uu) in manoeuvre, in 19 ἢ 
[A combination not known in France 
until 15., represented in 13. and 14. by 
ue, eu, 60, o¢=(uu).—P.] 

OH has perhaps always represented 
the exclamation (00), although the ex- 
clamation was not always represented 
by it. 

OI is not found often enough in 13. 
to determine its sound, it was appa- 
rently (ui) in 14. in French words, 
but occasionally (ué ?), and sometimes 
(oi P); in 16. (uui, 11) and also (oi), 
in 17. the (ui) class became (91) and 
this remains as an unrecognized vul- 
garism in bozl, point, ete.; in other 
words it was (Al) or (oi) or (01), and 
occasionally (οἷ) is heard, often (Aaj). 
Dialectically o¢ was occasionally pro- 
nounced (77, ee) in 14., p. 450, note 2. 
The 19. varieties are: chamois, connozs- 
seur, avodrdupoise = (ΒΒ ΘΠ] ὦ, sham-wa, 
konesar’, eevadiupoiz’). Chozr was also 
writen guwire in 17., and since then pro- 
nounced (kwoair), but chorister was 
(kwir'tster). Memozr is called (mem-:- 
Wo.) in imitation of the French. And 
sometimes of =0+7. [In 18. and 14. 
ot, oy=io=(uu) generally, in Norman 
and English, but very often also = (ee), 
infra p. 587.—P.] 

OL, OLL. In 16. the 7 being 
sounded strongly as (Ἴ) or (lw) de- 
veloped a (u), so that οἵ became (ooul) 
in roll, toll, etc., p. 1938. In 17. this 
remained or became (oul), and as such 
passed to Ireland. Even in 18., (oul) 
as well as (ooul) was heard. In 19. 
(ooul) is considered inelegant, but is 


passing through 
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common, and (oul) unbearable, 
(ool) is the only recognized sound. 
OO. In 13. and 14.=(00), rare in 
13., frequent in 14. During 16. this 
sound split into (00) and (uu) and in 
the latter part of 16., 00 was appro- 
priated to (uu), where it has since re- 
mained, with a few exceptions. In 
some words the (uu) became (u) and 
some of these naturally fell into (9) in 
17., as: flood, blood; others, however, 
resisted this tendency, but became (μ΄ 
as: good, wood, stood. These changes 
remain in 19. Before & it is the cus- 
tom in Scotland to use (ἃ) and in the 
North of England to preserve (un), as: 
book (buk, buuk), while in the South — 
the sound is fully (w) as (bwk). [π΄ 
some words 00=0+0, as zoology, z00- 
phyte, Laocoon = (zool-odzhi, zoo-ofait, 
Leok-oon). ὁ 
OR. There is no reason to sup 
that this was different from (oor, or) in — 
accented syllables; finals were gene- 
rally written owr up to 17. and even” 
later, some still remaining, originally 
to indicate the sound (uur, ur) p. 804. 
In 17. these final unaccented or, our 
became (ar) or probably (04, 1),. and 
are (t)in 19. In accented syllables, in 
17. it was sometimes (oor) and some-— 
times (Ar) or (Aar), (foorm) a bench, 
(faarm) a shape, and this distinction 
remained through 18. It has nearly 
disappeared in 19. The present theo- — 
retical sound of or not followed by a 
vowel is (01), which passes into (AAd) — 
and (aA) simply, see the citation in 0, 
p. 575. Before a vowel ov =(or). . 
OU was introduced at the close — 
of 13. and beginning of 14. for (uu) 
and so remained to 16., being occa- — 
sionally used for (u), and occasionally — 
for (oou), which was generally 
written ow. Some writers pronounced — 
it (uu) till past the middle of 16., 
but about that time the general pro-— 
nunciation had become (ou), some 
words only remaining (uu) or (u). 
Most of the latter became (9) in 17., © 
but some (uu, ἃ) remain to 19. The © 
ags. words in aw, ow, which came to be — 
written ow, ow, were till 17. called — 
(oou). In 17., (00) without an after- — 
sound of (u), was and still is the recog- _ 
nized pronunciation, but as the after- — 
sound exists still as (oo, u, 00’w), it pro- 
bably existed in 17., and its repudiation — 
by orthoepists then arose very possibly 
from the same cause that it still arises, 
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namely, the tendency to give this after- 
sound (ju) even in words where there 
is no historical authority for its use, 
see ow. Before gh the sound was ap- 
parently (ou) or (oou) in 14. In 17. 
this changed to (aa), gh being dropped, 
and has so remained. The 19. varieties 
are: ought, soul, soup, hough, double, 
would, nown = (Aat, 502], suup, Hok, 
4901, wud, noun), and it is sometimes 
ot+u. [In 13. and 14. ow=(uu) in 
Norman and English.—P.] 

OUGH, properly =o0w+ gh, and its 
noted varieties arise from the combina- 
tion of the varieties of these two sym- 
bols, which they do not exhaust. In 
19. they are: though, tough, hiccough, 
plough, through, lough, hough, ought = 
(dhoo, tof, nik-kep, plou, thruu, lokh, 
Hok, aat). These are only eight; 
as there are at least seven varieties of 
ow and of gh, ough might have had 49 
sounds. It is not the combination of 
the most varied pronunciation, as is 
generally supposed, for simple o has at 
least 10, and eo 11 uses, see 0, eo. 


OW in 14. was generally used for 
(oou), but sometimes was written for 
ow and pronounced (uu, ἃ). In 16. 
those words which had (oou) retained 
the sound. In 17. they changed (oou) 
into (00) which remains. There is a 
strong tendency to say (oou) in 19., and 
as this tendency is as strong for no as for 
know, orthoepists disapprove of it in 
both cases, p. 234. Those words in which 
ow was called (uu) in 14., were pro- 
nounced with (ou) in 16., and (au) in 
17., which remains as how, now. ‘The 
19. varieties are : know, Cowper, know- 
ledge, bellows, now = (noo, Kuu'pi, 
ΠΟ] γα Ζῇ, bel-as, nou). Cowper is some- 
times called (Koup‘a). [In 13. and 14. 
ow generally =(uu) in Norman and 
English, and sometimes (oou) in Eng- 
lish.—P. ] 

OY can only be regarded as another 
form of οἱ from 14. to 19. Itis now 
generally final. [In 13. and 14 oy= 
(uu) generally, but often =(ee) in Nor- 
man and English, infra p. 587.—P.] 

P. From 805. to19.=(p). In cup- 
board it is in 19. assimilated to the 
following ὁ, or rather lost = (kob-ad). 

PH was introduced at the earliest 
periods for Greek @, and probably 
always=(f). In nephew the ph was 
a mistake, and it is called (nev‘iu) in 
19, In Clapham, etc., ph=p+h and 
the / is dropped (Klep‘em). See phth. 
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PHTH, properly ph+th, is only used 
in Greek combinations. From the dif- 
ficulty of saying (fth), the following 
changes arise: phthisis, phthisical, apo- 
phthegm, diphthong =(toi's’s, tiz-ckel, 
eep'othem, dp‘thoq). The last at any 
rate was in use in17. We find even 
in ags. (pth, kth) used for $0, x@ in 
transliterating Greek, p. 523. Some 
say (dif'thoq) in 19. 

PN initial loses y, as in pneumatics 
=(niumetcks). 

PP after short accented vowels =(p). 

PPH after short accented vowels 
ΞΞ ἢ: 

QU from 14. to 19. had the sound 
(kw) or (kw). In a few words from 
the French it is(k). These were for- 
merly spelled without gw, compare 14. 
licour, 19. liquor =(likuur’, 17k-a). 

QUH. An old Scotch orthography, 
probably representing (kwh), the Scoteh 
substitute for English (wh). 

R. From ags. to 19. before a vowel 
=(r), and perhaps once (.r). In Scot- 
land always (r) or (.r) wherever occur- 
ring. There is no mention of any such 
sound as (a, «) till 19., but there 18 
reason to think (1) may have existed in 
16. and still more that it existed in 17. 
For its use in 19. see table on p. 197. 
There are many varieties of defective 
utterance. The Northumberland burr 
is (r) or (grh) and sometimes (gh, g) 
simply, the French r grasseyé ou pro- 
vencal is (7), and the Dutch g ch have 
often the same sound, thus sehip =(srep). 

RE final, seems to have been occa- 
sionally (er) in 14., but when the e was 
inflectional (re) remained. In 16. and 
later it was always (er, ur) or (1) in 
French words. 

RH initial in Greek words and in 
Rhine, Rhone = (r). 

RR. Generally after a short vowe 
=(r), and possibly always so before 17: 
In 19. it is generally (1) after a short 
vowel, except there is acknowledged 
inflection, and then it is (ar), but after 
a long vowel it is always (ar). Thus: 
marry, merry, spirit, horrid, hurry = 
(mer’, mer’, sprit, word, Hoar?). 
But occur, occurrence, occurving, infer- 
ring =(okr, okor-ens, okaréq, ifr, 
ἐπί σία). After a long vowel rr is 
seldom written, the single » being then 
pronounced as (ar), compare: earring, 
hea ing’= (Πα Ὑ]4, Hilr/q). But we 
have: tar, tarry=covered with tar, 
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star, starry =full of stars, =(taar,taar'ri 
staaz, staarr’), and in Ireland arr 
always =(aaur) or (aeer) as in barrel im 
England (bier'el), in Ireland (baasrel) 
or (bee'rel), which seems to imply a 
similar English pronunciation in 17. 

RRH, in words from the Greek 
only, in 19. used precisely as 7, 77, as in 
catarrh, diarr/cea=(ketaar’, doivrii-e). 

S. One sense of this letter from ags. 
to 19. has always been (s). Whether 
im ags. it was ever (2) is difficult to 
determine. Judging from the Ice- 
landic, as the representative of medieval 
languages, s was always intentionally 
(s) in ags ; but the sound of (z) was oc- 
casionally generated. Rapp takes 10 to 
have been always (sj). ‘This is not 
necessary. ‘There is no (z) in Spanish, 
nor in the Dyak languages, and pro- 
bably many others. In 14. there 
seems no doubt that s was occasionally 
(z). There are some traces of its being 
changed into (sh) by a following pa- 
latal vowel at the end of 16. and be- 
ginning of 17. (p. 215), and later on 
im 17. Miége, a Frenchman, notes : 
sure, leisure, usual, as being (shyyr, 
lee-zhor, yyzh’yel). See sei- st. These 
sounds remain. In 19. we have: see, 
as, sugar, le/sure=(sii, ez, shug‘s, 
lezh-1). In some MS. of 18., s¢ is 
used for zt=(kht), probably a mistake 
arising from the confusion of z, 3, 2, 
see p. 464. [In 13. and 14. s=(s) in 
Norman and English.—P.] 


SC. The initial se before palatals 
was (s) in 16., and probably always. 
Sceptic was often spelled skeptic. In 19. 
we have : viscount, scene, discern, sceptic 
=(voi'kount, sin, dizi‘, skep‘t¢k). 

SCH, in Greek words, seems to have 
been considered as sk (sk). The words: 
schism, schedule, have always presented 
difficulties. They are now generally 
(siz’m, 5864 11). In 13. and 14., and 
even later, sch was used for the mo- 
dern sh, which see. In 13. it is some- 
times she. The celebrated German 
name of Rothschild, properly (Root'- 
shild) =red-shield, is generally mispro- 
nounced in English as (roths-tshoild), 
quasi Wroth’s child ! where the familiar 
word child has evidently misled the 
reader to separate the combination sch. 

SCI-. Treated as st-=(s7) till 17.» 
and then often (sh), as in 19., consczous 
=(kon'shes). 

‘SH. Orrmin uses this compendious 
form of sch, but it did not come into 
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general use till end of 15., or beginning 
of 16. It represented the effect of pala- 
tizing (sk), and hence converting it 
into (sh). The sound (sh) has re- 
mained. Sh is occasionally s+ ἢ, and 
the h is occasionally dropped, as 19., 
compare mishap, dishonest, dishonour, 
Masham =(misueep’, dison‘est, dézonez, 
Mes‘em); but many persons ignore 
the composition, and call: Horsham, 
Windlesham (Hoish*em, Win-d’lshem). 
The pronunciation (threshoold) for 
threshold, ags. presc-wald, Chaucer 
threisshfold, 3482, Promptorium 
threschwolde, is a modern etymological 
error for (thresh‘oold). 

SI-. Treated as (sz) till 17, and 
then often (sh), and sometimes (zh), as 
19., manséon, decis‘on = (meen‘shen, 
disizhen). After a short accented 
vowel it is more usually (zh), and (sh) 
is then kept rather for ci-, or 881. 

SS was occasionally used for (sh) mm 
13. and 14. (pp. 409, 448). 

SSI-. See sz. 

T from ags. to 19.=(t); but see t-. 


TCH intended as double ch, and 


used after a short accented vowel; the 
spelling is modern, the 14. form is ech. 
In both cases the sound was probably 
(tsh) simply. 
TH, even in ags. used as a trans- — 
literation of 6, p. 523, and sometimes — 
used for p, 5, in 13., having both the 
sounds (th, dh), which were poe ; 
distinguished as at present in 16., wit 
some doubtful cases, as with (with, 
widh). Sometimes = ¢+ ἡ, sometimes 
t+ th, or th +h, being obviously con- 
tractions. In a few words th=(t, d) in 
16. In 19. we find: thyme, burthen 
(generally written burden), thigh, thy, — 
pothouse, eighth, Sou¢hampton = (teim, 
bad'n, thoi, dhoi, pot-Hous, eetth, — 
SouthuHem:ten). In Havelock th is — 
found for zt, as knith, but the soundis — 
unknown ; it may have even been really _ 
(th), compare sigh, Keighley, under Gh, — 
or else simply (t), p. 477- 4 
TI. In the termination -tion, pro- — 
bably (81) from 14. to 17., and then 


generally (sh), following si-, ci-, sci-. Ὁ 


It may, however, have been exception- 
ally (sh) even at the beginning of 17. 

TTH, the Greek 76, probably al- 
ways (th) in Ma/thew. 

P ags. (th) or (dh). It is impossible 
to distinguish between p © in ags. and 
Early English. In 18. and 14. used 
for both (th, dh). In ags. it is safest 
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te use (th) initial, and (dh) medial and 
final, p. 515 and p. 541, n. 2. 

᾿ Τ' vowel, for τ’ consonant, see v. In 
ags. (uu,u). In 13. the long » was 
(uu), but may have been occasionally 
pronounced (yy) likewise, while short 
w, though generally (u), was occasion- 
ally either (y), or (i, 6). This usage of 
short w is too general to be considered 
as dialectic. In 14. long w was always 
(yy), the (uu) sound being represented 
by ou, ow, which see. Short ~ was 
more uniformly (u), though this sound 
was occasionally written ow, as the use 
of short w for (1, 6) had not died out. 
In 19. this use of short w is only re- 
tained in: burial, bury ; busy, business. 
In 16. long w was (yy), and short εὐ (u) 
almost uniformly. In the beginning of 
17., and perhaps earlier (p. 227, n. 1), 
long # was called (yy) by some, and 
(iu) by others, the latter sound pre- 
vailed, and has remained to 19., except 
after r, as in truth, rwle, and after an 
s palatalized into (sh, zh), as: sure, 
leisure, when it becomes (uu), or is 
lost in 19. as: (truuth, ruul, shuug, 
lezh-1). There is, however, great di- 
versity of practice, and an (i) is more 
or less distinctly introduced before the 
(u), as (id, iu), or fused with it in (yy, 
uu). Again, in the middle of 17. short 
u became generally (9), which was a 
new sound in our language, not men- 
tioned by any writer before Wallis, 
1653, and the extent to which it was 
used is very undefined ; but it prevailed 
generally, and only a few (u) remain in 
19. which are now properly (w), as: 
put, full=(put, ful). This uncertainty 
is well illustrated by the dialects of the 
peak of Derbyshire, chap. XI., § 4. In 
16. short τ, was occasionally called (2), 
bat this was reckoned an affected pro- 
nunciation. The use of τὲ for w in 
persuade, etc., is modern, imitated from 
its use in gv. In 16. or 17. arose the 
practice of using gu to represent a hard 
g (ΟῚ before an 6, as in guess, a French 
practice, borrowed also from gu; and to 
this, and the wish to indicate a long 
vowel by final e, must be attributed 
plague, vague, fatigue, rogue, etc. 
With usual inconsistency a long vowel 
is not always indicated by a final -gue, 
as epiloyue, synagogue, or tongue. 
These spellings are not found before 
16., and they greatly vary in 16. [In 
13. and 14. u accented and long = (uu) 
in Norman and English; w unaccented 
and short=(v, e, 7), and w with the 
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secondary accent = (9, 6, 7), infra p. 
583.—P. ] 

UE used in later spelling as a final 
u, owing to a rule made by no one 
knows whom, no one knows why, and 
no one knows when, that no English 
word can end in τ. [In 13. and 14. 


ue = eu = w = (uu) in Norman and 


English, p. 586.—P. ] 

U—E from 16. indicated long w, and 
was so pronounced, see w. 

UI. This is not properly an Eng- 
lish form, but it is found rarely in 14. 
in place of οἱ, with, probably, the 
sound (ui). In some words it may 
have been (yy), as in them it often in- 
terchanges with simple wu, p. 1385 and 


170. See also p. 424, note 3. Some-. 


times it replaced 7, see p. 452, note, 
col. 2,1. 8. To this custom is perhaps 
due its present existence in bald, which 
Gill 1621 calls (byyld, baild, biild, bild), 
and which is spelled deeld, bild in 
Promptorium. After g the « was only 
the French method of hardening g to 
(g) and the combination gui must be 
considered as g hard +7, as: guilt, 
guide, guile. In more recent 17. 
French words, wi was treated as long 
u, and this treatment remains with the 
sound (uu) after 7 as usual, and some- 
times after s, as suit, 17. (suut), 18. 
(shuut), 19. (siut). Occasionally ui = 
w+i,or = w+. Hence we get the 


19. varieties: mosquito, fradt, bwld,. 


guiding, suit, languid, quirk, fruition, 


angwish =(moskiite, fruut, béld, gaid:- , 


iq, siut, leq-gwid, kwerk, frudsh-vn, 


ee-giu,ish.) It is continually used in. 


Scotch for (yy) or (9) as: pur, guid. 
[In 13. and 14. w=uy=iu=(uu) in 
Norman and English, infra p. 586.—P.] 

UO. [In 18. and 14. w =ow=(un), 
when ~ is not a consonant, in Norman 
and English.—P.] 

UOY is confined to the word buoy, 
called by Hart 1569, (buee) = (bwee), 
in 17. (boi), frequently (bwoi) and by 
sailors (buui) in 19. 

UR, from the time that τ short re- 
presented (9) ,a=(or, 91, Ὑ, 1), see p. 
200, er and r. 

UW, an unusual and hence doubtful 
combination, probably (yy). [In 13: 
and 14. ww = (uu) in Norman and 
English, infra p. 586.—P.] 

UY, a modern spelling, found in: 
buy, plaguwy = (bai, plee-gi). The sound 


of buy, spelled: bye, beye, 14. was 


(bii'e, baire), p. 285. [In 13. and 14. 
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wy = ut = iu = (uu) in Norman and 
English, infra, p. 586.—P.] 

V consonant, for v vowel see u. This 
seems to have been invariably (v). 

W vowel, is only used as part ofa 
diphthong, see aw, ew, ow. Several 
writers, however, consider w to be 
always a vowel. In 13. occasionally 
used as long w=(uu), especially where 
(uu) dialectically replaces (wuu, wu) ; 
in 14. occasionally used as ow also= 
(uu) ; probably double v was dialectic- 
ally used as the simple v vowel, that is 
#, with its local sound (uu) or (yy). 

In 13. and 14. w=ew=u=(un) in 

orman and English, infra p. 586. 
—P. 

ἜΒΑΛΕΝ corresponds to ags. p, 
which was (w) p. 513. This sound 
has remain to 19.; and is often con- 
sidered to be a vowel, but it is not so, 
compare woo, wood, woman = (wuu, 
wud, wum’en),in which those who con- 
sider w as a vowel have to write (uu, 
ud, um’en), as is and probably was 
frequently said in various parts. Mute 
in 19. in: gunwale, boatsewain, answer, 
Chiswick, sword, two, twopence; the 
last word was (tep:ins) in 17. In ags. 
p- 514, and down to 16. at least wr- 
initial was probably a labial r or (rv) 
as write, (ureit) in Hart, (wroit) in 
Gill, but simple (rait) in 19. Ags. w/-, 
p. 514, was probably a labial ὦ or (lw), 
which changed to (1) or (fl), compare 
ags. wlenco, Scotch wlonk, modern 
flunkey; Is lwkewarm a transposition 
of ags. wlec ἢ Orrmin has witte. 

WH, in ags. hw, was perhaps very 
early =(kwh), but is not likely to have 
been (khw). In Scotland it is assumed 
as (kwh,) see guh. Probably in later 
ags. times it was (wh) and it has since 
s0 remained, though there was a ten- 
dency even in 13. to call it (w) when 
initial, and that tendency is strong in 
the South in 19. In 16. who was called 
(whuu), which in 17. had become (x7uu) 
where it remains, (whoo, whuu) being 
heard from elderly provincials. The 
final wh in 14. formed the transition 
from (kwh) to (f), and in Aberdeen 
(fat) is still said for (kwhat) guhat, 
what, the same transformation occur- 
ring initially. 

WL. See w, 

WR. See w. 

X was in early writings used for 
Greek x in Χριστός, whence the con- 
tractions Xp’ = Xp. Xmas, etc., for 
Christ, Christmas, etc.; and was then 
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=(k). Its general’ early use was for — 
Latin z, and it seems to have been 
always (ks) and never (gz). In 19. it 
is sometimes (gz), and being treated as’ 
k+s, or g+z, the latter letter may be — 
palatalized to sh, zh. In French words — 
it follows the French pronunciation 
(s, z), and as an initial in Greek words” 
as pronounced in English it was (s) in’ 
17. and is (2) in 19., as Xantippe, — 
Xenophon, Xerxes, now = (Zentzp-i,’ 
Zenefen, Zerk-ziiz). Hence the 19. 
varieties: except, beaux, ver, axiom, 
example = (eksept’, booz, veks, ak-shivm, 
egzaamp'l). [In 13. and 14. w=(s) 
in Norman, and often perhaps in Eng- — 
lish.—P.]. 

Y vowel, was in earlier ags. (y, yy), 
but in later ags. times it was confused 
with (i, ii). In 18. to 16. it was used 
indiscriminately with ὁ, as of precisely 
the same meaning. In 17. and subse- 
quently the use of y was more limited 
to the end of words, where it arose 
from the termination -iz, the y being 
in 14. the substitute for z, in this sense, 
and the 7 omitted. Throughout, the 
Latin practice of transliterating Greek 
v by y was followed. The pronuncia- 
tion of y vowel was the same as 7 vowel’ 
throughout, see 7. In 19. compare 
marry, myrrh, flying = (meer‘?, m4, 
flai-2q.) 

Y consonant. This was a substitute 
for ags. z, and its use probably arose 
from the sound of z as (3). It has 
been used for (3) from 14. at least. It 
was also used in contractions for p, as 
γὸ y'=pe peet. 

YA. [In 13. and 14. ya (in one 
syllable) = ay=ai=(ee), in English 
and Norman, infra p. 582.—P.] 

YE. [In 138. and 14. ye (in one 
syllable) =ey in medial, and sometimes - 
probably in final syllables = (ee), in 
Norman and English,infra p. 582.—P.] 

YH. ‘This is found in 13. in place of 
3 when it had the sound of (3), p. 431. 

Z is not an ags. letter. In 14. it 
was freely used for (z) even in plurals, 
see <Alliterative Poems, edited by Ry 
Morris, and also for z, and had there~ 
fore both sounds. The use of z for Zz 
remained into Roman type, see z and s. 
In 16. its use was contined to (z), and 
it was abandoned in plurals. In 19 it 
is palatalized and a few Italian z’s are 
found, hence: mezzotint, zeal, azure= 
(met-sot/nt, ziil, ee-zha). [In 18. and 
14. 2, zs=(s), in Nor. and Eng., and 
sometimes perhaps (ts) in Norman,—P,] 
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- Having learned that Mr. Payne in the course of his Norman in- 
vestigations (supra p. 438, n. 1) had arrived at several results 
which were inconsistent with the preceding investigations, I re- 
quested him to give me that brief statement of his opinions which 
has been added in brackets to several of the above articles, and also 
to furnish an abstract of the grounds on which he relied. This he 
has been so kind as to do, and it seemed to me so important that 
the reader should be in possession of his arguments, that I have 
here appended them τη extenso. In his Memoir, above referred to, 
the several points here shortly touched upon will be fully illustrated 
by citations and references. It would be impossible fully and 
satisfactorily to criticise his investigations without studying those 
additions. At present I can only add brief notes, pointing out the 
radical difference between our views, which, as respects ay, ey and 
long τι, will be further illustrated at the beginning of Chap. VII. 
§ 1, and state my opinion that, as far as English is concerned, suf- 
ficient weight has not been given by Mr. Payne to the dialectie 
peculiarities of the scribes of MSS. Thus it appears to me that 
the Alliterative Poems in the West Midland dialect of the χτν th 
century, afford no proper evidence for Chaucer’s pronunciation in 
the South, and the late xvth century MSS. of Alisaunder used by 
Weber (supra p. 451, note, col. 2) is no authority at all for the 
pronunciation of the xmth century to which the original poem 
belonged. The assumption that so many forms were used to express 
the same sound, so that the vowels (uu, ee) must on this theory 
have been predominant in the English and Norman of the xmrth 
and x1v th centuries, seems also incompatible with the known ten- 
dency of all illiterate speech to diversity of pronunciation. Thus 
stone was ags. (staan), and is in ordinary Scotch (steen), but in 
Aberdeen (stiin), in Cumberland and Westmoreland is dubiously 
(stjaan, stii‘aan, stiien), in the ΧΥΙ ΤῊ century probably (stoon) as 
it now is frequently in the provinces, in the xvitth century and 
still theoretically (stoon), but probably often in xvirth century, as 
it still is in Norfolk and the United States (ston), whence the com- 
mon form (sten) for the weight, and perhaps the most usual em- 
phatic southern pronunciation is (stooun). Such diversities in olden 
times must have produced diversities of spelling. See also supra 
p. 473, note, col. 2, for (ee, 01). I take this opportunity of pointing 
out the necessary deficiencies of my own investigations upon 
English pronunciation during the xurth century, which ought to 
have been based upon an extensive examination of existent English 
dialects, and a thorough comparison of the various MSS. of the 
same works written by scribes in different parts of the country, 
as checked by the knowledge thus gained of their local peculiarities. 
Had I waited until this was possible my book would probably never 
have been written, and the circumstances under which this part of 
it was unavoidably composed did not even leave time to undertake 
so thorough an examination as I could have wished of all existing 
documents and sources of information. The reader is therefore 
requested to consider Chap. Y. rather as the commencement than 
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the completion of a research, which the labours of such competen 
investigators as Mr. Murray for the Scotch dialects, Mr. Sweet fo 
the Northern languages, and Mr. Payne for the Norman elemen’ at, 
will contribute to advance, but which may require many years Οἱ 
patient study both of existent and extinct dialectic usages, not onk 
in England, but low Germany and Normandy, to bring to 
thoroughly satisfactory conclusion. 
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The remainder of the text of this § is written by Mr. Payne; : he 
footnotes are by myself, but have been signed for greater distinctness. 


Brier AgsTrAct oF SOME OF Mr, Payne’s RESEARCHES ON THE VALUE 


THE Lerrers IN NoRMAN AND ENGLISH, DURING THE THIRTEENTH AD 


FourtreentH CENTURIES. 


AE, EA, AI, IA (in one ΒΥ11,481,), EJ, IE (IN ONE SYLLABLE), WITH 1 
variants AY, YA, 


Assuming the Norman long or tonic 
e to have been=(ee), and finding it in 
Norman poems of 13. frequently yhym- 
ing with ez, a, as: feel conseil, defens 
mains, estre maistre, nestre maistre, 
fere plaire, retraire manere, brait set, 
plein foren, reis Engles, reis pes =pazz, 
consail vessel, reis lees=/o’s, jammes 
eurteis, feiz turnez past participle, re- 
fait Dé, ete., etc., and finding also: 
faire fere, maistre mestre, avelr aver, 
conral conrei conre, trait treit tret, 
etc., etc., continually interchangeable 
with each other, we can scarcely pele 
concluding that Norman ai, ei=(ee).} 
We infer then that pais of the Saxon 
Chronicle and Layamon, pays of Robert 
of Gloucester, payse of Dan Michel, 
were (pees), and this inference is con- 
firmed by finding the az, ay, translated 
into ὁ, ee in pes of Owl and N io neaeee 
pees of Piers Plowman and Chaucer,? 
whether these be considered as literal 
adaptations of the Norman form (see 
above), or phonetic representations of 
the English ai. On the one hypothesis 
the Norman ad seems to be established 
as (ee), and the Norman faile, fai, ere, 
which are found rhyming respectively 


with English tatle, dai, awey, must 


have been (feel-e, fee, cree) ; and if so 


1 See cause for doubting the generality 
of this conclusion, supra pp. 454-459.—A.J.E. 


2 This point is considered in Rha ὙΠ, 
31, near the beginning.—A.J.E 


8 For evidence that day, way were not so 
pronounced, see the table p. 489.—A.J.E. 


1 This is also Rapp’s hypothesis, but to 
me the origin and progress of the orthogra- 
phy appears to have been entirety different. 
Supra p. 425, and infra p. 588, n. 4.—A.J.E. 


_5 West Midland, and hence of no autho- 
rity here, See supra p. 451, n. c. 1.—A.J.E. 


EY, Ta] 


(ee). 
it is difficult to see how the Engli 
words could have been other than 
(teel‘e, dee, awee:).2 On the other 
hypothesis ee represents, at the will of 
the writer, English αὐ, and, therefore, 
the Norman and English phonetie 
systems being by hypothesis the same,* 
English ay, ey, would, correspondingly, 
represent Norman 6, ee. And this w 5 
find to have been the case. The Nor- 
man word jornee or jurnee, became ἢ 
Genesis and Exodus iurne, which i 
the Alliterative Poems is jour παν; δ 
and in Mandevile jowrnei,® probably 
pronounced (dzhernee*). The Englis 
ay is here obviously employed to 
present the Norman ee. The wor 5 
comtrey in Alisaunder,’ contraye in Dax 
Michel,® similarly represents No 
cuntre or contree, and in regard to both 
words it is difficult to see how the fect — 
that the English ay, ey=(ee), could 
have been more clearly expressed.9 
The ay, ey, being no part of the Nor- 
man word, would appear to have been 
chosen as suitable phonetic equivalents 
to the Norman ee. These words con-— 
trey, contray, jornay, rhyme in their 
turn with Norman fey, fay, and thus — 
shew that the Norman az, ed, were also” 
=(ee). The general argument is con- 


6 There is no contemporary MS. authority — 
for Mandevile.—A.J.E. ᾿ς: 

7 A discredited MS. for this purpos 
supra p. 451, note, col. 2.—A.J.E. by 


8 Dan Michel’s use of ay is considered in 
Chap. VII. 3 1, near the beginning. There | 
is no reason to suppose that such an inde- — 
pendent orthographer was quill ΟΣ 15 
solecism as to use ay and e indifferently.— 
A.J.E. ἢ 

9 There is a great accumulation of aac a 
on the other side, εἰκθοῦν, given in eine: 
work.—A.J.E. 
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firmed by the rhymes: maide misrede, 
maide grede, in Owl and Nightingale, 
and: maide muchelhede in Floris and 
Blancheflur (E.E.T.S. ed. p. 652),! 
which form a parallel to: retraire fere, 
maistre nestre, etc. in Norman. We 
conclude then that ai, ay, et, ey, 
whether Norman or English was in 
13. and 14.=(ee).2 This sound may 
have persisted generally, therefore, 
to 15. also, but in 16. Mr. Ellis’s 
authorities and arguments (supra pp. 
118-124) seem to prove that it was for 
the most part superseded by (ai), though 


the old pronunciation was probably stall 
extensively used.* But the sound (ee) 
had other graphic representations. On 
the hypothesis, which there seems much 
reason for adopting, that both in Nor- 
man and Early English the transposi- 
tion of the vowels of the digraph, 
made no difference in the sound, ae, ea, 
ai, ta (in one syllable), οἷ, ce (in one 
syllable), with their variants ay, ya, 
etc. would all=(ee). There is, how- 
ever, no adequate space here to illus- 
trate this position. 


AU = (au) AND (489) oR (aav). 


As au in Latin was most probably 
pronounced (au), there seems every 
reason to believe that the initial and 
medial au was the same in Norman. 
This is confirmed by a remark of Beza’s 
(supra p. 143, note), who especially 
distinguishes the Norman pronunciation 
of aw from the ordinary French, telling 
us that in Normandy in 16., autant was 
pronounced nearly—perinde pene acsi 
scriptum esset —a-o-tant.4 ‘This pro- 
nunciation is also, I believe, still heard 
in some parts of Normandy. The old 
spellings Awwstin for Austin (supra 
Ῥ. 489) fawte faute, maugre maugre, 
hawte haute, hawnteyne, corruption of 
haultain ?, pawtenere pautoniere, etc. 
seem to confirm this notion. In the 
case, however, of the termination— 
-aunce, found not earlier than 14., and 


then taking the place of a previous 
-ance, there is much reason to doubt 
whether the rule applies.© The τ is 
evidently not organic. It seems to be 
merely intended to lengthen out the 
sound of the a, and thus emphasise 
more strongly the accented syllable. It 
is most unlikely that a sound which 
had been established for ages as (aa), 
should suddenly change to one so 
different as (au).6 This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that in Anglo-Nor- 
man texts—it is found in no other— 
ance very frequently rhymes with awnce. 
The same remarks apply, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to such words as graunt granter, 
haunt hanter, commaund commander, 
etc., which were most probably pro- 
nounced (graaont, Haaont, komaaond:),7 
if indeed the w was really sounded at all. 


U Lone, Tonic = (uu). Ὁ Snort, Aronic = (8, 9, 6, 7). 


If the medieval Latin long « was 
(uu), which is generally acknowledged,® 
it is difficult to see how the Norman 
long τ, which often rhymed with it, 


1 These are considered in Chap. VII, } 1, 
near the beginning.—A.J.E. 

2 The evidence here, necessarily imper- 
fectly, adduced, does not incline me to 
change the opinions heretofore expressed, 
of which corroboration is afforded by an 
examination of the usages in seven MSS. of 
Chaucer’s Prologue and Knightes Tale, in 
Chap. VII. 31. See also p. 459, n. 1.—A.J.E. 

3 This hypothesis seems to me incon- 
sistent with the general custom of the change 
of pronunciation. The change of (ai) into 
(ee) is common, p. 238, and could not but 
have proceeded with different velocities in 
different countries and parts of the same 
country.—A.J.E. 

4 Beza, as quoted by Diez, also says Ὁ. 41, 
**majores nostri—sic efferebant ut ὦ et ὃ, 
raptim tamen et uno vocis tractu prolatam, 
quomodo efferimus interjectionem incitantis 
hai, hai, non dissyllabam, ut in participio 

' hat (exosus), sed ut monosyllabam, sicut 


as: la sus equinoctius, juggium con- 
jugium, etc., could have been anything 
else. If, however, it is objected that 
these Latin terminations are not long, 


Picardi interiores hodie quoque hance vocem 
aimer pronuntiant.”? The histories of ay, 
aw are parallel.—A.J.E. 

5 See the quotations from Palsgrave and 
Salesbury, supra pp. 143 and 190, for the 
reality of (au).—A.J.E. 

6 There is no change of the vowel, merely 
the insertion of a new vowel, which did not 
produce a labialisation of the first element 
for more than 200 years.—A.J.E. 

7 This almost agrees with Bullokar’s 
views.—A.J.E. 

8 It is no more likely that different 
countries should have pronounced the Latin 
uw alike in the middle ages, than at present. 
The French may then, as now, have called 
it (yy), supra p. 246, 1.27. It was (yy) in 
England in 16. See infra p. 586, n. 5, for 
remarks on the provincial character of the 
Petes γί τς Poems and Sir Gawayne.— 
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the answer is, that they are long as 
being under the accent, so that -ws, 
-um, would be (-uus, -wum).! Applying 
this test to English we should treat the 
us in English t/us (C. T. v. 13384) and 
the -uws in ignotius, which rhymes with 
it, as both long, and=(uus). If then 
the Norman w was=(uu), as most of 
the authorities allow, though some of 
them speak of exceptions which they 
do not cite,? adventure, quoted on p. 
298, would have been (adventuur-e) 
and dure, with which it rhymes, (luur‘e), 
and nature (natuure). (See nature 
written natwre in Alliterative Poems, 
p. 59, and salwe rhyming to remwe in 
Sir Gawayne, p. 47). ‘There appears 
indeed no proof whatever that the 
French (yy) was known in 13. and 
14., but there are many proofs that τ 
was consistently (uu). But as it is 
generally allowed that the English 
or Anglosaxon long w of those times, 
with which the Norman is continually 
found rhyming, was (uu), proofs are 
scarcely necessary. The greater diffi- 
culty lies in proving that the short τέ, 
or unaccented w, was not (u, #), but a 
different sound, approaching, if not 
identical with the obscure sound heard 
in the atonic ὦ in a mdn, e in the man, 
o in to-ddy, and represented generally 
in palaeotype by (8) or (9, 6, @, 1). 
It is highly probable that this sound 
scarcely, if at all, differed from the 
atonic ὁ of the French Ze in {6 livre, and 
that, in time, it generated the proper 
French ew. The development of this 
doctrine is essentially connected with a 
true conception of French, or, as far as 
we are concerned, the Norman system 
of accentuation. The Norman dialect, 
—and the remark applies equally to 


1 That the accent lengthens the vowel on 
which it falls, is a phonetic theory which 
has been long since abandoned. See supra 
p. 556, n, 1.—A.J.E. 


2 But see supra p. 424, and especially the 
latter part of note 3.—A.J.E. 


8 That English w in 14. was (uu) and not 
(yy) seems inconsistent with the double or- 
thography w, ow. See supra pp. 298, 303, and 
infra Chap. VII. 3 1, near the beginning. 
See also Ὁ. 583. n. 8.—A.J.E. 

# It seems to result from my investigations 
in Chap. V. that w ceased to represent (uu) 
in English during the period 1280 to 1310, 
when ow was gradually introduced as the 
representative of that sound. See especially 
p. 471, n. 2.—I don’t know to what other 
writers Mr. Payne alludes.—A.J.E. 


5 Direct proof would be necessary to es- 
tablish this remarkable difference between 
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the actual Norman patois,—seems to 
have been characterised by an extremely 
strong and emphatic delivery of the 
accented syllable. The general prin- 
ciple of the accentuation consisted in 
singling out for the tonic accent the 
syllable which was accented in the 
Latin original, so that, for imstance, 
Norman raisun from ratién-em was ace 


cented raisin, honor or honur from Ὁ 


honor-em honir, οἷο, with a very 
forcible impact of the voice upon the 
last syllable. The effect of this pre- 
dominant influence of the accented syl- 
lable would necessarily be, the trans- 
formation of the atonic syllables.6 We 
see evidence of this result in the not 
unfrequent appearance of hendr, endr, 
and annor in the place of honér honir. 
An instance, however, perhaps bearing 
more directly on our present purpose, 
is afforded by the derivatives of the old 
French or Norman coer or cuer (coeur). 
There is little doubt that this was 
originally pronounced (kuur).7 When, 
however, by the addition of -age, there 
resulted cordge, curdge, aud courdge, all 
13. forms, both the quantity and qua- 
lity of the original (uu) was affected, 
and almost of necessity the atonic 
cor, cur, cour, would become (ker), and 
the entire word (kvraadzh-v). In the 
process of development cordge next 
receives the syllable -os or -ws, and 
becomes coragés, coragus curagds, or 
euragus, all of which are admissible 
Norman forms. The lately long vowel 
a is now changed both in quantity and 
quality, and has become (e, i, 9) or 
(9, 8), it isnot easy to say which, and 
the result may be probably considered 
as (koreguus’).8 Similarly it might be 
shewn that curt cour =(kuurt), becomes 


the old Norman system of accentuation, and 
that evidently adopted by Chaucer, which 
agrees with classical French, supra p. 331. 
A.J.E. 


6 Admitting that this obscuration of un- 
accented vowels often occurs, and has been 
especially active in many languages, I must 
deny it to be a necessity of pronunciation, 
any more than the prolongation of a vowel 
by the accent, witness the clear unaccented 
but extremely short a, and the decidedly 
short but accented ὁ in the Italian amd 
(amo). See infra p. 585, ἢ. 4.—A.J.E. 


7 Not having sufficiently studied Norman 
orthography and pronunciation 1 am un- 
able to speak on this point,—A.J.E. 


8 It seems to me extremely doubtful that 
such a sound as (a) was known to the Nor- 
mans, when regard is had to its very late 


introduction into England, supra p, 172. 
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curtéis (kertees’), and this again cur- 
teiste (kortesii‘v), or perhaps, at least 
occasionally, (kortesee’).! ‘The last 
word became, as is well known, in 
English curtesie, cortaysie, courtaysie, 
all of them, by the above theory, being 
pronounced (kortesii-v) or (kertesee'v), 
or very nearly, accentu mutato, as the 
modern céurtesy, that is (kor-tes’).? 
The spelling could not on this theory 
have affected the pronunciation,* which 
was determined by the power of the 
tonic accent obscuring and transform- 
ing the independent value of the atonic 
syllables. It may further be observed, 
that the τ. in the former cur, being so 
close to the predominant accent, be- 
came positively eclipsed by it, and 
would therefore be exceedingly short 
and obscure, as (v) in English, while 
the « in the second cur, receiving a 
secondary accent, would probably have 
a clear and definite sound, equal to 
(kor). It is this sound which the 
English derivatives would receive when 
no longer under the influence of the 
Norman accentuation, but subjected to 
the entirely different system of the 
English. Hence the Norman: jurnée, 
trublér, colar, cumfért, suverain, doz- 
aine, covért, custame, doblér, curtine, 
hurtér, cumpainée, turnoiemént, sujur- 
nér, suciir, etc., when they became re- 
spectively : }6urney, trouble, colour, c6m- 
fort, sévereign, ddézen, cdvert, castom, 
double, ctirtain, hurt, company, tourna- 
ment, sdjourn, sticcour, etc. would 
naturally be pronounced very nearly as 
they now are, or very recently were. 
In the present sound then of these 


I do not feel satisfied that the above ac- 

count of the successive formations of cewr, 

courage, courageux, is historicaily correct. 
A.J.E. 


1 If this termination were ever (-ee), it 
was only through the West Midland con- 
fusion of i, e, and rejection of final 6, cer- 
tainly not from reading ie as ei, and calling 
ὦ 1186}, lt was dialectic, not literary.— 


ὃ The absolute ignorance of the sound (a) 
shown by all the authorities of 16., makes 
me inclined to reject at once the hypothesis 
that courtesy could have been called (kar- 
tes?) in 14. With regard to the second syl- 
lable of the word, more is said in Chap. 
VII. 3 1, near the beginning.—A.J.E. 


8 Although after the invention of print- 
ing, spelling may have affected pronuncia- 
tion, in 12. 13. and 14. we have no reason 
to assume anything but the converse, 
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words, we see the Norman influence 
still persisting.6 Exceptions may no 
doubt be taken to this general assertion, 
but the main principle can hardly be 
affected by them. It may be further 
remarked, that the continual inter- 
change in early English, of «, 6, ὃ, in 
such instances as: werk wirk, chirche 
cherche churche, kirtel kertel kurtle, 
erth urthe, sunne sinne, sturn stern, 
cherl churl. segge sigge sugge =say, in 
bathud, ete., compared with bathed, 
etc., in tellus for telles, lédus and lédys 
for /édes, and in such plurals as femdlus, 
sydus, coupus, (see Anturs of Arther 
passim,) tends to shew that the short τ 
had the same sound both in Norman 
and English. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that the unaccented ws, which 
merely stands in these instances for -es, 
was pronounced (us). It must have 
had the same obscure sound as the w in 
curteis. When, however, this obscure 
unemphatic sound is required to take 
the accent, then it assumes the clear 
utterance of the w in curtesie. Hence 
the wu in churche, urthe, sunne, sugge, 
was not unfrequently found inter- 
changing with e and short. The 
sound then of short # seems, in 
words of more than one syllable, to 
depend on the principal accent, and 
when atonic to be (9), and this was 
also the sound in monosyllables na- 
turally short, as church, churl, etc. 'The 
merits of the general theory, which I 
have here attempted to expound, can, 
however, hardly be fairly judged of by 
this brief and imperfect representation 
of it. 


namely, that pronunciation affected spell- 
ing.—A.J.E. 


4 But they were not so pronounced in 16,, 
as we know by direct evidence, and they 
are not now so pronounced by the illiterate 
in our provinces. It was only the other 
day that I heard a porter at Clapham 
Junction shouting out many times in suc- 
cession (Klap‘am Dzhuq'shwn). with pure 
(w) and not (9), and without any obscura- 
tion of the unaccented vowels.—A.J.E. 


5 The history of the introduction of (a) 
being now on record, and the battle be- 
tween (9, wv) being still undecided, I do not 
ee now this conclusion can be admitted. 


6 See supra p. 299, and 300, n. 2, also p. 
425, p. 507 and numerous instances in Chap. 
V. 3 1, No. 3. But there seems no reason 
for supposing this wu to have been anything 
but (y, 6, ¢).—A.J.E. 
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OE, EO (rn one Syriasiz), OI, IO (mn one Syitiasixe), UE, EU, UI, 10 
(IN ONE SYLLABLE), AND THE vaRIANTs EOU, EOW, EOUW, EW, 
IEU, ΓΝ, IEW, W, UW, βάση =(uu). 


The illustrations and arguments by 
which the above proposition is sup- 
ported, are given at some length in my 
paper. A brief summary, which under- 
states the proof, is all that can be given 
here. Assuming that Norman long or 
tonic «=(uu), it was ascertained ! that 
Norman wi, and inferred? that the in- 
verted ἐμ, had the same sound as % 
alone, that is, that nit =(nuut), fruit 
= (fruut),> riwde=(ruule). These con- 
clusions depend on the light shed by 
Norman and English on each other, 
Thus in English texts frute rhymes 
with dedute, i.e. Norman deduit, and 
again frut with dedwt, whence ui 
=u=we=(uu). Agaim Norman 
suir, siur to follow, becomes sw in 
Layamon, swwe in Ancren Riwle, 
swe in the Alliterative Poems, and 
sewe in Chaucer, shewing ew, ui, tu, 
tw, wwo=(uu), and therefore sewe of 
Chaucer =(suu‘e).° The argument thus 
gained, applied to triw-e (Robert of 
Gloucester), trewe (Chaucer), truwe 
(Occleve), and trewe (Audley), gives 
theoretic (truu‘e), which is shewn to 
be correct by ¢rwe in Alliterative Poems, 
Ῥ. 27, where due also rhymes with it, 
supported by Promptorium Parvulorum 
trwe.® Thus, in addition to the digraph 
above given, we and ew also appear to 
=(uu). If then the ags. treowe, which 
appears as treowe and treouwe in Laya- 
mon’s earliest text, and as trewe in the 
later, had a sound different from trewe, 


1 The proof must be sought in the paper 
referred to, and having not seen it, I can 
only express my own doubts of its correct- 
ness founded upon my own small amount 
of observation, see Ὁ. 458.—A.J.E 


2 Apparently from the theory that an 
inversion of the order of the letters in a 
digraph does not affect its value, which is 
to me extremely doubtful.—A.J.E. 

8 In nuit, fruit, the ὃ, still pronounced, 
is as much a representative of the lost gut- 
tural, as the y in day, may.—A.J.E. 

4 Which I doubt.—A.J.E. 

5 An examination of the age and locality 
of MSS. is necessary before judging of the 
value of their orthography in determining 
sounds. The _ Alliterative Poems, Sir 
Gawayne, and Anturs of Arther are West 
Midland, in which part of the country a 
very peculiar pronunciation still prevails, 
so different from the South Eastern, that 
the ancient orthography of that district re- 
quires especial study. It is very probable 
that (uu) was unkown in those districts as 
a sound of w, w, but that it was always 
replaced by (yy, y) or some cognate sound. 
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triwe, or trwe, it could only have been 
for a short time, and it may probably 
be assumed to have been the same.? 
The supposition, then, that ew had one 
sound in words of Norman origin, and 
another in those of native growth (p. 
302) is unnecessary, and indeed incon- 
sistent with the fact that, though it 
may be true that Chaucer does not 
rhyme together words in ew of different — 
origin, other writers de. As a case in 
point we find in Alliterative Poems, p. 
13, trwe English, b/we probably Nor- 
man, grewe preterit. remwe Norman, © 
and again knewe English, (which is 
also found written ‘nwe) swe Norman 
due Norman, hwe English, untrwe Eng- 
lish and remwe Norman, all rhyming 
together.6 We note also in this text 
Chaucer’s newe always spelled nw or 
nwe. We should, therefore, perhaps 
read such rhymes as those found 
in Lyrical Poetry, p. 37, viz: reowe, 
newe, heowe, kneowe; as (ruu‘e, nuue, 
Huu'e, knuue). Many confirmatory 
instances might be cited from various — 
texts, but the above may suffice to/shew 
the great probability that Norman and 
English we eu, wi iu, cou, etc. were in 
13. and 14.= (uu), and hence that the 
modern pronunciations of: rue, true, 
sue, suit, rule, pursuit, bruit, fruit, and 
the vulgar sound of: nuisance (nuu), 
duty (duu), new (nuu), beautiful (buu), 
are but echoes of that of 18. and 14.9 — 


On Layamon see p. 496, and on the Ancren — 
Riwle, see p. 506. The orthography of these — 
works offers so many points of difficulty — 
that it cannot be safely appealed to for any 
proofs. The whole of our Western provin- 
cial pronunciation has first to be studied.— 
A.J.E. 4 

6 In the last note it was conjectured that — 
the w of the Alliterative Poems may have 
been (yy). As regards the Promptorium 
the author only knew the East Anglian pro- 
nunciation (supra p. 23, note 2), and to this — 
day the East Anglians use (yy) for (uu). — 
The above inference is therefore in the © 
highest degree hazardous.—A.J.E. , = 


7 On treowe see p. 498, 1. 14. No Anglo- 
saxon scholar would be likely to admit eo — 
to have had the same value as u. See p. — 


511,—A.J.E. : 


8 Probably all these rhymed as (yy), as a 
they still would in Devonshire. See supra — 
Ἄς 5.—A.J.E. 


9 This conclusion is directly opposed to — 
es εὖ: been able to learn on the subject. — 
Στ 4“ odie 


f 
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OI, ΤΟ (in onE syLLABLE), OK, EO = (uu) or (ee). 


It is remarkable that two sounds so 
remotely allied as (uu) and (ee) should 
frequently, both in Norman and Eng- 
lish, be used one for the other. No- 
thing, however, is more probable than 
that οἱ in early French generally, 
must have represented the sound (uu). 
Nothing at the same time is clearer 
than that in the Norman texts the 
οἱ of Central France is very gene- 
rally to be read (ee). Thus the forms 
moi, toi, etc., which in proper Nor- 
man would be mez, lei, etc., are by 
no means excluded from Norman texts, 
but are constantly found rhyming with 
the Norman ¢ or ce. Thus tec rhymes 
with mot, mot with fo, voir with veer, 
rot with Jez, etc., and are therefore to 
be pronounced (mee, veer, lee), etc. 
The concurrence, however, of such 
forms as: genoil genou, genoul, genue ; 
acotller, acuiller, where ui = (uu); agoille 
aguille; angoisse, anguisse, angusse ; 
noit, nuit ; por, pou peu ; fusoyn (rhym- 
ing with cordilown in De Biblesworth, 
Wright p. 158), seems to shew that oz, 
wi=(uu). This conjecture may be 
further confirmed by assuming οἵ =oe, 
and observing that ode oil of 12. be- 
comes oele and wile in 13., and hwile 
in 15., while duef, boef are bouf= 
(buuf) in De Biblesworth. This word 
he rhymes with owf ceuf, of which the 
variants were oef, wef. Again doe, 
moe, roe of 13., become later boue, moue, 
roue. But eo also=(uu), as is seen in 
the numerous words of the form em- 
pereor, etc., which became emperour, 
ete. The most difficult case is that of 
to=ot=(uu). It is proved, however, 
by the formation of such words as 
mansion, which became by the loss of 
the » and fusion of τὸ into uw, maisun. 
Raisun may be explained in the same 
Way, as may also macgun mason, from 
low Latin macio. The word in its 
Normanised form machun occurs in 
Layamon, and is erroneously translated 
machine by Sir F. Madden. These 
views respecting Norman οἷ 70, 0¢ 60 = 
(uu), are singularly confirmed by Eng- 
lish examples of adopted Norman words. 
Mr. Ellis’s inferences (p. 269) I should 
generally endorse, except that, as before 


1 In this further investigation respect 
would have to be paid to the principle of 
palatalization produced by an inserted ὃ, 
familiar to those who have studied phonetic 
laws, and well illustrated by Prof, Halde- 


stated, I should pronounce Joiste, for 
which duiste is also found (buust-e) not 
(buist'e), and perhaps Loz, coy, and boy 
(Luu, kuu, buu). Merour mirror of 
Chaucer, is directly taken from Norman 
mireor. It occurs as myroure in Po- 
litical Songs, Wright, p. 213. Norman 
poeste also appears constantly in English 
as pouste. ‘The case of 7o=(uu) is not 
considered by Mr. Ellis. It is, how- 
ever, rendered more than probable by 
our word warrior written werroure by 
Capgrave, and referable to Norman 
guerreur, which by analogy =guerrour. 
Analysing the ow = (uu) into o7=70, we 
obtain the modern English warrior. 
Similarly we may trace carrion to Nor- 
man caroine. So the word riot, con- 
jecturally referred by the editor of 
Ancren Riwle to route, may be really a 
variant of that,word. It must be 
remembered, however, that the English 
riot came directly from Norman riote, 
and the variation, if variation it be, 
must have belonged to the original 
source. Diez, Ménage, Scheler and 
Burguy virtually give up the ety- 
mology altogether. It is only probable 
then, but not proved, that Norman 
caroine and English carrion, might 
have been (karuune), and that riot 
might have been sometimes (ruut). 
The subject requires further investi- 
gation.! The fluctuations of Norman 
orthography suggested the enquiry that 
has been sketched, but the results lead 
us on still further, and render it pro- 
bable that eo, oe, etc., when found in 
pure English words, had also the 
sound (uu). Heo she, therefore, with 
the variants hw and hue, was probably 
(Huu), as it still is in Lancashire. 
Heore their, too, and huere, interpret 
each other, and so do, duere and deor, 
beoth and bueth, beon and buen, preost 
and pruest, glew and gleo. We infer, 
then, that in Layamon’s Jeorn warrior, 
cheose, leode, leof, leose the eo=(uu). 
The subsequent forms dwn (Piers Plow- 
man), choose, luve, loose, etc., and the 
contemporary form dwed for leod, (Pol. 
Songs, p. 156), render this hypothesis 
very strong, while such forms as goed 
good, compared with goud (Layamon,) 


man, in his article on Glottosis Analytic 
Orthography, pp. 67-71. So far as I can 
understand them, I entirely dissent from 
the views expressed in the text.—A.J.E. 
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toen town, proeve Norman preove Eng- 
lish, doe/ and deol sorrow, shew that oe as 
well as eo =(uu). ‘The great difficulty in 
assigning the phonetic values of οἱ, 60, 
oe arises from the undoubted fact that 
they were represented both by (uu) and 
by (ee).' Thus we find that nearly 
all the Norman and English words 
cited above appear to have both sounds. 
Thus heo appears as he, heore huere as 
here, deor duere as dere, beoth bueth as 
beth, beon buen as ben, preost pruest as 
prest, cheose as chese, leose as lese, etc.,” 
also proeve preove as preve,’ caroine as 
careyne carayne, puple, pueple, people 
as peple, etc. This divarication in 
the case of Norman words, was more 
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the numerous examples of οἱ also= 
(uu), as for instance in the normal © 
termination of the third person sin- — 
gular of the imperfect tense of the — 
firstconjugation, which was -out τε (απ), 
while in the other conjugations it was — 
-cit = (-eet), render the determination of 
the law of divergence very difficult, 
This law, however, must apparently 
have equally dictated the interchan 

of the sounds as well in English as in 
Norman, and this fact is only one proof — 
more of the remarkable correspondence 
(in spite of all orthographic variations) 
between the phonetic systems of the 
two languages, and illustrates the ge- 
neral position that the Norman and 


apparent than real, since the usual 


English pronunciations respectively 
Norman sound of οἱ was (ee). Yet 


help to determine each other.* 


§ 2. The Expression of the Sounds. 


The list in the last section suggests its counterpart, how 
have the sounds of the English language been expressed by 
letters at different times? Up till the invention of printing — 
at least, the object of writers seems to have been to represent 
their pronunciation, and the possibility of using the same 
symbols with altered values does not appear to have occurred 
to them, although each sound was not uniformly represented 
by the same sign, and some signs had more than one value.’ © 
It is also not at all improbable that very provincial writers 
may have been accustomed to attach values to the letters 
corresponding to their local pronunciations, and have then 
used them consistently according to their lights. From 
these causes arose the occasional picturesqueness of scribal 


orthography, which was unchecked by any acknowledged 


1 My own indicated explanation of the 
phenomena to which Mr. Payne refers are 
to be found on p. 269, and 131, note, col. 1, 
p. 138, note col, 1. The question seems to 
be one affecting the treatment of Latin e, 0, 
in the Romance languages.—A.J-E. 


2 These anomalies, occurring in MSS. not 
expressly named, seem readily explicable 
by the known interchanges of 60, 6, Ὁ. 488, 
and of wu, 6, supra p. 585, n. 6.—A.J.E. 


3 Oe, eo are so rare in Chaucer, see p. 262, 
1. 33, that I have not been able to judge of 
their origin or intentional use as distinct 
from (ee). But we must not forget the two 
modern forms reprove, reprieve.—A.J.E. 


4 The Norman was an old Norse phonetic 
system modifying the langue d’oil, so that 
the latter had the main share in the result. 
The English was a pure Anglosaxon system, 
slightly modified by an old Norse element. 


There seems to be no connection between 

the two systems of sound. The orthogra- 
phies were both derived from the Latin, 
but the Norman spelling came direct from 
Roman sources, and the Anglosaxon was 
only a priestly transcription of the pre- 
existent runic. The whole application of 
the orthographies was therefore diverse. 
The Norman accidentally came into collision 
with the English, but the developments 
seem to have proceeded independently, and 
the share of Norman in 13. English was 
searcely more than that of English in 13. 
Norman. Ultimately the whole character 
of our language, both in idiom and sound, be- 
came English, and Norman words were ruth- 
lessly anglicised. Hence, I am not inclined 
to admit Mr. Payne’s conclusion.—A.J.E. 


5 See the table on p. 407, where in col. 
2, “‘(ou) 0 oo oa” is a misprint for * (00 
0 00 oa.” , 
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authority. At the present day we have nothing to guide 
us but the usage of printing offices, on which (and not 
on the manuscripts of authors) our orthographical laws and 
the pages of our dictionaries are founded. The most in- 
geniously contradictory reasons are given for preferring one 
spelling to another. Sometimes a man with a name, as 
Johnson in England and Webster in America, proclaims his 
own views and is considerably followed, but Johnson’s favourite 
-ick as in musick has disappeared, and no Englishman likes 
to see the American orthography.’ During the last fifty 
years a habit of eye has been generated, and spelling has 
been dissociated in our minds from the expression of sound. 
But even in the xvth century this was not the case in 
England, although the disappearance of final e from pro- 
nunciation introduced more and more confusion as_ the 
century advanced, and the original value of the e was less un- 
derstood. When printing commenced, there was a necessity 
for printers to introduce some degree of uniformity, and, as I 
have had personal experience of the difficulties thus created,? 
I can well understand the slowness with which even toler- 
able uniformity was attained. It took fully two, if not 
three, centuries to reach the present system. During this 
time several experiments were made, among which I do not 
reckon schemes for an entire renovation of our orthography, 
as proposed by Smith, Hart, Bullokar, Gill, and Butler, in 
the first century and a half after Caxton set up his press. 
The last great change was made in the xv1th century, when 
the orthographies ee ea, 00 oa, were settled (pp. 77, 96), 
how, and by whom, I have not yet discovered. The intro- 
duction of 16, in place of 66, was not of the same nature, and 
did not take root till the xvi1th century (p. 104). In the 
course of that century many little changes were tried, but 
the gradual loss of the feeling for the meaning of ea, and its 
perversion in the early part of the xviith century (p. 88), 
undid most of the good effected in the xvith century. No 


1 Since the publication of the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy, it has 
become the sole rule in France, or 
rather each of its six editions of 1694, 
1718, 1740, 1762, 1795, 1835, has be- 
come the rule till certain points were 
reconsidered and changed in subsequent 
editions. ‘‘ Le Dictionnaire de |’ Aca- 
démie est done la seule loi,” says the 
most competent authority in France, 
M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, in his ex- 
tremely interesting Observations sur 
POrthographe ou Ortografie francaise, 


suivies d'une histoire de la réforme or- 
thographique depuis le XV® siécle 
jusqu’ ἃ nos jours, 2nd ed. Paris, 1868, 
8vo. pp. 485. 


2 In 1848-9 I conducted a phonetic 
printing office with a view of trying 
the experiment of a phonetic ortho- 
graphy, and I had to drill compositors 
of all kinds of pronunciation to a uni- 
form system of spelling, in order that 
all my books, and all parts of my 
books, should be consistent. 
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great ‘change was effected by Johnson over Dyche and 
Buchanan, but he became a name, and a refuge for the 


printer’s reader. 


We have not yet settled how to write 


between two and three thousand of the words in our lan- 
guage,! although it must be confessed that we do not find 


1 F. Jones, The common sense of 
English Orthography, a guide to the 
Spelling of doubtful and difficult words, 
for the use of printers, authors, ex- 
aminers, teachers, and students gene- 
rally, 1867. It may be observed that 
he puts printers first. He lays down 
as “‘the principles of English ortho- 
graphy,” first, “the law of abbrevia- 
tion. or contraction,’ illustrated by 
music, blest, things, inferior, baking, 
entrance, wilful, fetter, for musick, 
blessed, thynges, inferiour, bakeing, en- 
terance (?), willfull, feetter (Ὁ), second 
“ preference for, or aversion to, certain 
letters illustrated by the disuse of y in 
middle, and use of it at the end of 
words.” The statement that ‘the 
desire to produce an agreeable succes- 
sion of sounds, or euphony, is also an 
important principle in the spelling of 
words,” is unintelligible in an ortho- 
graphy which does not regulate the 
sound. He classifies the doubtful 
words thus: 1. honor, honour (30 
words) ; 2. movable, moveable (Johnson 
inconsistent) ; 3. civilise, civilize; 4. 
traveler, traveling, traveled, traveller, 
travelling, travelled; 5. enrol, enroll ; 
6. pressed, dressed, prest, drest; 7. 
medieval, medieval; 8. monies, mo- 
neys; 9. hinderance, hindrance; 10. 
aleali, alkali; 11. Frederic, Frederick ; 
12. connection, connexion; a license, 
to license, advice, advise; 14. centre, 
center; 15. bark, barque; 16. tong in 
xvith century, tongue; 17. controul, 
control. And he then proceeds to give 
rules for spelling in these doubtful 
cases. His arguments do not merely 
affect the words he cites, but large 
numbers of others which he does not 
presume to alter, because they are not 
considered doubtful. This is the most 
recent attempt at giving “ principles” 
to regulate our orthography. The 
reader will find a Report on this work 
by Mr. Russell Martineau, in the 
Transactions of the Philological Societ 
for 1867, Part II., pp. 315-325. 
Didot, in the work cited on p. 589, n. 
2,in anticipation of a revision of 
French orthography in a contemplated 


new edition of the dictionary of the 
Academy, says: ‘‘ L’usage si fréquent: 
que j’ai di faire, et que j’ai vu faire. 
sous mes yeux, dans ma longue carriére 
typographique, du Dictionnaire de Τ᾿ 
Académie, m’a permis d’ apprécier 
quels sont les points qui peuvent offrir 
le plus de difficultés. J’ai cru de mon 
devoir de les signaler. L’ Académie 
rendrait done un grand service, aussi 
bien au publie lettre qu’ a la multitude 
et aux étrangers, en continuant en 1868 
Voceuvre si hardiment commencée par 
elle en 1740, et qu'elle a poursuivie 
en 1762 et en 1835. 1] suffirait, 
d’apres le méme systéme et dans les 
proportions que 1᾿ Académie jugera con- 
venables: 1° De régulariser V ortho- 
graphe étymologique de la lettre x, ch; 
et de substituer aux 0, th, et φ, ph, nos 
lettres francaises dans les mots les plus 
usuels; d’dter |’ ἃ ἃ quelques mots ot 
il est resté pour figurer l’esprit rude (ὃ); 
2° De supprimer, conforméement a. ses 
précédents, quelques lettres doubles qui 
ne se prononcent pas; 3° De simpli- 
fier l’orthographe des noms composés, 
en les réunissant le plus possible en un. 
seul mot; 4° De régulariser la dési- 
nence orthographique des mots ter- 
minés en ant et ent; 5° De distinguer, 
par une légére modification (la cédille 
placée sous le z), des mots terminés en 
tie et tion, qui se prononcent tantot 
avec le son du ¢ et tantét avec le son 
de l’s; 6° De remplacer, dans certains 
mots, l’y par l’ 7; 7° De donner une 
application spéciale aux deux formes: 
g et g au cas ow le J, dont le son est 
celui du g doux, ne serait pas préférable; 
8° De substituer l’s ἃ Iz, comme 
marque du pluriel a certains mots, 
comme elle l’a fait pour /o’s, au lieu de 
loix (lex, la loi, leges, les lois). Parmi 
ces principales modifications générale- _ 
ment réclamées, l’Académie adoptera 
celles qu’elle jugera le plus importantes 
et le plus opportunes. Quant a celles 
qu'elle croira devoir ajourner, il suffi- 
rait, ainsi quelle 1 ἢ fait quelquefois” 
dans la sixiéme édition, et conformé- 
ment ἃ l’avis de ses Cahiers de 1694, 
d’ouvrir la voie ἃ leur adoption future 
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much inconvenience from the uncertainty, and most writers 
select the spelling which their hand takes from habit with- 
out consideration, and do not call the compositor to order 
if he alters it in print. And compositors, with their 
authorized superiors, the printers’ readers, have habits of 
their own as to spelling and punctuation, regarding their 
author's MS. as an orthographical exercise which it is their 
business to correct; so that, except in extremely rare cases 
where the author is opinionated and insists on the com- 
positor ‘following copy,”! no printed book represents the 
orthography and punctuation of the man of education 


who writes, but only of the man of routine who prints.” 


au moyen de la formule: Quelques-uns 
écrivent ...: ou en se servant de 
cette autre locution: On pourrait 
éerwe .... Par cette simple in- 
dication, chacun ne se croirait pas irré- 
vocablement enchainé, et pourrait ten- 
ter quelques modifications dans I écri- 
ture et dansl’impression des livres,’’ p. 
23. This is the latest French view of 
the question. 

1 And then the compositor can 
easily take his revenge, and disgust his 
author, by copying all the careless 
blunders which haste and the habit of 
leaving such matters to the printer 
have engendered in our writers. The 
literai exhibition of the greater part of 
“the copy for press,” and still more of 
the correspondence, of even esteemed 
men of letters, would show that our 
present orthography, including the use 
of capitals and punctuation, is by no 
means so settled as printed books, and 
the stress laid upon ‘ correct’ spelling 
in Civil Service Examinations, would 
lead us to suppose. 

* Some months after this paragraph 
was written, I received a letter from 
Prof. F: J. Child, of Harvard, in 
which he says: “1 wish you may make 
the Philological Society take some 
tenable ground as to orthography in 
their dictionary. Nothing can be 
jmore absurd than the veneration felt 
and paid to the actual spelling of Eng- 
lish, as if it had been shaped by the 
national mind, and were not really im- 
posed upon us by the foremen of some 
printing offices. In America all books 
printed in New York exhibit Webster’s 
spelling, and most books printed at 

ambridge (a great place for printers), 
Worcester’s. Although we cannot 


trace the English spelling-book, so far . 


as I know, I am fully convinced that 
it is largely of printing office origin.” 
As this sheet was passing through 
the press my attention was directed to 
the following letter from the Mr. Jones, 
mentioned p. 590, n. 1, in the Athe- 
neum, 10 July 1869, in which he 
seems to be endeavouring to give effect 
to his views by means of an association. 
The ‘“ Fonetic Nuz’’ Spelling alluded 
to, is that employed by the present 
writer in the Phonetic News in 1849: 
“Spelling Reform.—Perhaps you will 
allow me a short space to lay before 
your readers a brief statement of the 
objects of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation. The very mention of ‘ Spelling 
Reform’ suggests to most people some- 
thing like the ‘ Fonetic Nuz’ system, 
which has been the subject of so much 
ridicule. Permit me then to say, with- 
out expressing any opinion upon the 
phonetic method, that the Spelling 
Reform Association does not propose to 
introduce that mode of Spelling the 
English language, but that our recom- 
mendations are based upon the follow- 
ing assumptions, which most persons 
will readily admit :—1. No one would 
desire to stereotype and hand down to 
posterity our orthography in its pre- 
sent state ; but there is a vague 
notion that at some time and by some 
means the thing will be rectified. 2, 
England is about the only country in 
Europe in which the orthography has 
not been, in some way or other, ad- 
justed ; and orthography is one of the 
very few subjects in England which 
have not been adapted to modern re- 
quirements. 3. The anomalies of the 
orthography cause serious obstruction 
to the education of the people, most 
of the time in Government schools 
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Still there is a latent spark of that fire which warmed the_ 
original writers of our own manuscripts, and there is a 
notion that certain combinations have an inherent tendency to 
represent certain sounds, and conversely that certain sounds 
are naturally represented by certain combinations. The last 
section will have shown with what allowances the first state- 
ment must be received in the x1x th century; the following 
table will show how varied are the combinations which have 
been and are employed to represent the sounds. 

In drawing up the lst of sounds represented, 
necessary to include all the sounds which, so far as the 
preceding investigation shews, previously existed in our 
language, and those which recent and minute examination ~ 
establishes to exist at present, including those newly in- 
troduced French words which are spoken in a semi-French 
pronunciation. The following list is an extract from the 
completer list of spoken sounds in the introduction, and for 
convenience is arranged in the same order. ‘The same 


it was 


abbreviations are used as in the last section. 


being occupied in teaching reading and 
spelling—with arithmetic—with miser- 
able results, as to the proportion of 
children turned out of these schools 
having the ability to read with intelli- 
gence and to spell correctly. 4. The 
various examinations conducted by the 
Government, the Universities, and other 
examining bodies, give a fictitious value, 
and virtually give the sanction of their 
approval, to a system which has no 
claim whatever to be regarded as ‘ the 
best method of spelling words,’ a sys- 
tem which has been described by high 
authority as ‘an accidental custom, a 
mass of anomalies, the growth of ig- 
norance and chance, equally repugnant 
to good taste and to common sense.’ 
5. A simplification of the orthography 
would do more to give the people the 
ability to read with intelligence and to 
spell correctly than any amount of 
Government grants or any legislation 
whatever. 6. No individual or society 
under present circumstances would 
have suflicient influence to introduce an 
improved system of orthography; if 
done at all, it must be by the co-opera- 
tion of literary men. teachers, examin- 
ers, printers, and the public generally. 
7. It is possible, by observing analogy 
and following precedent, without in- 
troducing any new letters or applying 
any new principle, to simplify the or- 


thography so as to reduce the difficul- 
ties to a minimun, and to replace con- 
fusion and caprice by order and symme-— 
try. The Spelling Reform Association — 
invite the co-operation of all literary — 
men and friends of education in this — 
desirable object. E. Jonzs, Hon. Sec.” — 
The opinions entertained by the pre- — 
sent writer on the subject thus broached 
by Prof. Child, and Mr. Jones, will 
be developed in the subsequent sections — 
of this chapter, and the same remarks 
apply mutatis mutandis to M. Didot’s — 
French proposals. It will there ap- : 
pear that I do not see how any “tenable — 
ground”? can be taken by the Philo- 
logical Society ‘‘ as to the orthography 
of their dictionary,” beyond the accident — 
of present custom in London. Much — 
might be said on Mr. Jones’s seven 
points, which he believes ‘‘most per-— 
sons will readily admit.” Why our 
present orthography should be con-— 
sidered so much less worthy to be 
handed down to posterity than one 
modified on Mr. Jones’s ‘ principles,” — 
and how any such modificaiions would — 
render its use beneficial in schools to 
the extent anticipated, I am αὖ ἃ loss — 
to eonceive. To Mr. Jones’s seventh — 
proposition, if I understand it aright, — 
my own orthographic studies lead me 
to give an unqualified denial. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE EXPRESSION OF SouNDS IN ENGLISH 
WRITING. 


(A a), was always represented by ὦ 
from 13. to 19., the sound went out 
in 17., and now only exists in rather 
a rare pronunciation of: ask, staff, 
command, pass, and similar words, 
and is considered to exist in: star, 
eard, by those who believe the vowel 
short ; itis common in the provinces 
in place (6). 

(A a), was probably the ags. sound 
written a, possibly the sound meant 
by oa in 13.; it is now lost in Eng- 
lish, but is heard in Scotch. 

(:A a), according to Wallis, etc., the 
sound into which short o fell in 17. 
when “ fall folly, call collar, lawes 
losse, cause cost, awd odd, saw’d 
sod,’ were considered as_ perfect 
pairs. In 19. this short ὁ is (0). 
The distinction is delicate, but may 
be rendered appreciable by drawling 
odd into (90d) which will be found to 
be different from awed (aad), or by 
shortening the vowel in the latter 
word, producing (ad) which is dif- 
ferent from odd (od). In 19. ὦ after 
a (w) sound, as what, watch, squash, 
(what, watch, skwash), is the sole 
representative of this sound, and 
even here most speakers use (9). 

(Aa aa) was represented by a always 
in 13., and by a in open, and fre- 
quently by aa in closed syllables in 
14. In 16. it was still written ὦ 
without any indication that the syl- 
lable was long, except by an occa- 
sional mute finale. The sound was 
lost in 17., except perhaps before r, 
so that ar, er in tar, clerk, may have 
represented (aar), though they were 
acknowledged, and perhaps most fre- 
quently pronounced, as (zr) only. 
In 19. the indication of length and 
quality is variously made according 
to the origin of the word in: father, 
are (but not in bare, fare, etc.), 
seraglio, ah, alms, Ma/mesbury, éclat, 
aunt, barque, clerk, heart, guard, but 
its principal indication is a before 
y= (a) professedly, but intended to be 
omitted by those persons who write 
larf to indicate (laaf). In London 
ar, when not followed by a vowel, 
may be regarded as the regular sign 
for (aa), and is so used by many 
writers. The ah! of the exclama- 
tion is, however, nearly as certain, 
and does not involve the r difficulty. 


(Aa aa), this appears to have been the 


long a of ags. It has since disap- 
peared from acknowledged sounds. 
It is, no doubt, heard in the pro- 
vinces, and it is by some recognized 
as the common London sound meant 
for (aa), which see. 


(:Aa AA), unknown previously to 17., 


and then represented by au, aw, 
augh, ough; these sounds and nota- 
tions still prevail. It replaced the 
sound of (au), and hence was repre- 
sented by a before 7, as now; or by 
al, with a mute 7. It was identified 
with the German a, and is often 
called ‘‘ German a” in pronouncing 
dictionaries; it was also identified 
with French ἃ, and Miége could 
not hear the difference. See Eron- 
dell’s remarks supra p. 226, n., col. 2. 
In 17. oa represented it in broad. The 
following may be considered as its 
representatives in 19.: fall, aam, 
Magdalen College (Maad-len), ma/l- 
stick, walk, batman, haul, Maude, 
naughty, Vaughan, auln, awful, 
awe, broad, solder (spelled sawder 
in Sam Slick), ought. The com- 
bination or 15 theoretically (01), 
practically (Aax), or (AA); so that 
Dickens, in Pickwick, writes Smorl 
Tork as a name to indicate small 
talk. See supra, p. 575, under o. 
Hence, extraordinary, Georgie, 
George, fork, horse, may be reckoned 
as other examples, even by those 
who do not include the yr in the 
combination. 


(Aah aah). This delicate sound pro- 


bably formed the transition from 
(aa) to (zee) in 17., and it is occa- 
sionally heard from “refined’’ 
speakers, as a variety of (aa), which 
they consider too “ broad,’’ while 
(exe) used by others is too “ minc- 
ing.” Itis a mere variety of (aa), 
and is represented in the same way. 


(Ai «) was probably the short ags. 88, 


but in ags. it rapidly became con- 
fused with (ΒΕ, 6), and was then 
lost. It reappears in 17. as a sub- 
stitute for (a), and was represented 
by a and the same varieties as that 
sound. So it has remained, but by 
omitting letters, and reducing many 
(aa), and even other sounds, to this 
favourite short vowel, it is seen va- 
riously represented in 19., as: sat, 
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Isaac, Mackay, drachm, have, always 
(aay) down to 16., bagnio (been-Jo), 
Taghmon (‘Tm-en), plaid, sa/mon, 
harangwe, Clapham, considered as 
Klep'em), but really (Klep-em), 

ollemache (Tvel‘mesh), piquant. 
In 17. one, once were (wen, wens). 
It is in 19. also used by very delicate 
speakers, especially educated ladies 
in Yorkshire, in such words as: 
basket, staff, path, pass, awnt, in 
which (ah, a) and (se, aah, aa) are 
also heard. This vowel is now cha- 
racteristic of English, and is the 
despair of foreigners. 

(Ze we). The long (ae) replaced 
(aa) in 17., and was represented in 
all the ways in which (aa) had been 
previously pronounced. No change 
was acknowledged. The sound ra- 
pidly died out into the (ee) of 18., 
but it is now preserved in the West 
of England, where (Bzeth, keezad) 
are pronounced for Bath, card. It 
is the name of the letter A in Ire- 
land. Twenty years ago it was, and 
probably still is, a fashionable long 
sound of A in Copenhagen. It is 
sometimes heard in 19., especially 
from ladies, as a thinner utterance 
of (aa) than (aah) would be. 

(Aiu eeu). See (eu). 

(Ah ah). This thin sound is seldom 
heard in 19., except in the pronun- 
ciation of delicate speakers, in such 
words as: basket, staff, path, pass, 
aunt, and, as Mr. M. Bell believes, 
for the unaccented @ in amount, 
canary, idea, and rapidly pronounced 
and. Itis also the first element in 
the diphthongs: high, how, as pro- 
nounced by some (Hahi, Hahu) in 
place of (Hai, Hou). It may have 
been the transition sound between (a) 
of 16., and (6) of 17. It has the 
same representatives as (aa, a), gene- 
rally a, sometimes au. 

(Ahi ahi). See (ai, 91). 

(Ahu ahu). See (au, ou). 

(Ai ai), if this diphthong occurred at 
all in ags. it was represented by az, 
and seems to be the azz of Orrmin. 
In 18. it was written 61, ey, at, ay, and 
this representation continued, per- 
haps, through 16. After 16. the 
sound seems to have disappeared, 
but probably remained in a few 
words, and in 19. it is generally 
heard in the affirmative ay, or aye, 
and from many clergymen in Isaah. 
In the provinces it is a common 


(Au au), in Orrmin aww, in 14. to 16. 


(B b), always expressed by 4, or 5d. 


(Bh bh). It is doubtful whether this 


(Ὁ d), always expressed by ὦ, dd. The — 


(Ee—D).  Cuar. VI. §2, 


pronunciation of long 7 Mr. Ν 
Bell considers that sound, howeve 
and the German pronunciation of 
et, ai, to be (ai), and (ai) to be the 
general sound of English long ἐ; im 
that case (ai) would then have the 


expressions given below for (91). 


ce 


(Aa aa), this French sound has only 


recently been introduced into Eng- 
lish, but is firmly established in aide- 
de-camp (ee di ὯΝ the last word 
being called (kaaq, koq, kaemp) by 
different orthoepists, but (kaq, koq) 
would not be endured, and (kon) is 
more often said. In environs (aa‘= 
viroA, envair'ronz), an envelope 
(aa‘vilep, envelop), custom varies, 
For ennui the pronunciation (aawii’), 
or (onwii), is common, (oqwii*) is 
passé, the old form was annoy,= 
(anui:). Perhaps it would be more 
correctly written (AA) as pronounced 
by Englishmen, the labialisation 
being disclaimed by Frenchmen. 


au, aw. This sound was lost in 17. 
and has not been recovered, though 
some declaimers still say (aul) for (aal) 
all. Heard in the provinces. It is 
the German sound of aw. Mr. M. 
Bell, however, considering this last 
to be (au), and believes (au) to be the 
usual sound here assumed to be (eu), 
in which case it would really exist 
in the language, and be expressed as 
(au) is stated to be below. § 


The mute final e, and assimilated 
letters, have produced the 19. va- 
rieties: be, ebb, ebbed, babe, Cock- 
burn (Koo'ban), Hoddorn, cupdoard 
(this was also in 17.), hautboy (Hoo'= 
boi). In 17. Jones finds deputy, 
cupid, etc., pronounced with (Ὁ). 


sound was ever known in England, 
but Dr. Rapp considers it was ags. 
w. Itis possible that the southern 
(London and Kent) tendency to con- 
vert (v) into (w) may arise from 
some original mispronunciation of 9 
as (bh). The sound is not only not 
acknowledged, but is rarely under- — 
stood by Englishmen. Even in parts 
of North Germany (bh) has been re- 
placed by (v). See the description 
of the sound, p. 513, note 2. ἶ 
mute final 6, and assimilated letters, — 
together with foreign words, have 
produced the 19. varieties: ddellium, — 


Cuap. VI. § 2. 


deep, add, Buddhist, trade, Wynd- 
ham, loved, would, burthen, usually 
burden. In 17. they had: sou/dier, 
would, etc., burthen, murther, etc. 


(Dh dh), this sound must have existed 


( 


in ags., but it is not possible to say 
whether p, or 6, was meant for it. 
In Icelandic p is (th), and 6 (dh), 
but they must have been confused in 
ags. at an early period. See supra 
p. 515, p. 541, n. 2, p. 555, n. 1, 
col. 2. Even Orrmin does not dis- 
tinguish them. When th was intro- 
duced it was used indiscriminately 
for (th, dh). The 19. sign is still 
th, though there seems to be a feeling 
that 6 final will ensure the sound 
(dh), as breath, breathe (breth, 
briidh). Some literary men write 
dth to indicate the sound. 

Dj dj), an unacknowledged English 
sound, common in speech in 19., and 
represented by d before u, as: ver- 
dure = (vdjwx), when the speaker 
wishes to avoid (γα ἢ). It is pa- 
latalised (d), a transition sound be- 
tween (d) and (dzh), and is distinct 
from (dz). Vulgar speakers do not 
change would you? into (wudzh:s), 
but into (wwdj-e), Some even say 
(‘wud-,dzhsa ἢ). 


ἮΝ dw). See (dw). 


Dw dw) is perhaps the true sound 
heard in: dwell, dwarf, generally ac- 
cepted as (dw), with doubts as to 
whether it is not (du). It seems to 
be an unacknowledged lip modifica- 
tion of (d), so that (d) and (w) are 
heard simultaneously, rather than 
consecutively, the lips being rounded 
as for (w), while the tongue is raised 
for (d), and the separation of the lips 
and of the tongue from the palate 
taking place at the same time to 
admit the passage of the vowel. 
How long this sound has existed as 
distinct from (dw, du) cannot be 
said. 


(Dzh dzh), does not seem to have oc- 


curred before 13., and arose first 
from palatisation of final (g) in ags., 
which, after short accented vowels 
in closed syllables, passed through 
the form (9), rather than (gh), and 
hence generated (dzh) in place of (3), 
as: edge, hedge, ledge, fledge, com- 

are ags. ecg, hege heg, lecgan, 

yege; and, secondly, from the 
French ὁ consonant, and g before e, ὦ, 
which there is good reason to sup- 
pose was pronounced at one time as 
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(dzh), and which is said to be (dz) 
in present Provencal, by a writer 
who confuses the Spanish ch, which 
is (tsh), with (ts), (Miréio, Mireille, 
poéme provencal de Frédéric Mistral, 
avec la traduction littérale en re- 
gard, 8vo., 1868, p. vii). Hence it 
is expressed by 7 consonant, g, gg, 
dg. Subsequently only y, g, 4g 
(the latter before e generally) were 
used, but not consistently. In 19. 
we have: Greenwich, soldier, which 
was also heard in 17., with omitted 
Z, as (soo'dzher, sadzh-er), judg- 
ment, ridge, Wednesbury (Wedzh-:- 
beri), gem, college, Bellingham 
(Bel:indzhem), just. 


(E e), this, or (z) was the ags. short 


e, and has prevailed in one form or 
the other to this day. I am myself 
in the habit of saying (e), but this ap- 
pears too delicate to Mr. Melville 
Bell, who prefers (£), which is 
the Scotch sound, and is in Scot- 
land by many English people con- 
fused with (69), see p. 271. It was 
occasionally expressed by wu from 13. 
to 16. Being an exceedingly com- 
mon sound, it easily absorbed related 
sounds, and hence even in 17. had 
numerous forms of expression, the 
only normal form both then and 
now being 6, but ea was very common 
in 17. as in 18. and 19., and a in 
17. in unaccented syllables as cap- 
tain, now (keeptyn), nearly (kep-ten) 
or (kep‘ten). Before 7 it seems to 
have been the refuge of other sounds, 
which however may be more pro- 
perly (v). The following are 19, 
varieties: many, Pontefract (Pom:- 
fret), Pastum, Michael, Thames, 
said, Abergavenny [ (Atb-1gen?) writ- 
ten Aburgany in the Shakspere folio 
1623, Hen. vu. i, 1, speech 49, where 
it must be in four syllables for the 
metre ; this is not the Welsh pro- 
nunciation, but is common in Eng- 
land,] says, let, head, dedt, Wednes- 
day, allege, forehead, heifer, Leicester, 
leopard, cheque, rendezvous, rhetoric, 
friend, consccence, foetid, connoisseur, 
bury, guess, panegyric, [this pro- 
nunciation is going out, as also that 
in sprit, syrrup, sterrup], guneale, 
Thomas’s (l'om-vsez). If the sound 
is admitted in the syllable (ex) for 
(1) then we might add: sabre, vartue, 
Bridlington, sapphire, bettor, Ur- 
quhart, answer. Most of these ex- 
pressions are highly exceptional, and 


Ἢ 

i 
ἡ" 
ti 

ἢ 
ἡ 

‘) 
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arise partly from assimilations and 
omissions, and partly from inser- 
tions. Still the spelling has re- 
mained and has to be separately 
memorized by those who would use 
it, as no rule can be assigned. 

(# δ). It is impossible to say whether 
this sound occurred in ags. or old 
English as distinct from (6). Whe- 
ther the final unaccented e of 13. and 
14. had the sound of (9) or (e), or 
whether it was not rather (x), is also 
impossible to determine. In 19. the 
sound only occurs as short and un- 
accented, in some words, as aerial, 
aorta (eer‘ivl, eor'ta), for which some 
would read (ahortah). It is the 
French ¢. 

(:E 2). This is a variety of (e) and in 
the pronunciation of some persons 
uniformly replaces it, and has been 
therefore always expressed as (e) was, 
wherever it occurred. See (e). 

(q 9). This sound does not appear in 
English till the middle of 17. It 
is not named by Butler, 1631. It 
is distinctly recognised by Wallis, 
1653, and Wilkins, 1668, and all 
subsequent writers. It replaced (u) 
and was expressed as (u) had been by 
u,o and occasionally ow, and these 
have remained its principal forms 
to 19., but numerous degradations 
have occurred especially in unac- 
cented syllables, where, however, 
stricter analysis seems to shew that 
the sound is now rather (8). Thus 
we have the 19. varieties: riband, 
meerschaum, escuteheon, humble, 
motion, conscious, son, does, love, tor- 
totse, Lincoln, flood, double, tongue, 
bellows, twoppence (in 17.),—and if 
we consider that (1) is properly (01) 
we have this vowel in: amateur, 

colonel, 


This French sound should of 
course be used in those French words 
containing it, which are used in 
English, but it is always replaced 
by the familiar (a, 4). 

(© 2). This faintly-characterised vowel 
is recognized by Mr. Melville Bell 
as the real sound in unaccented syl- 
lables, where 19. orthoepists usually 
assume (a, a) to exist, before 7), J, 7, 
and s, as: motion ocean, principal, 
Tartar, facetious. It is therefore 
expressed by any combination de- 
noting unaccented (a, ὃ). 


(Ee ee.) 


(Ee ee). This sound was not consciously 


(19 99). 


(E—qo).  Onar. VI. § 2. 


In earlier English down te 
18. we cannot distinguish (66, ee). 
In ags. it seems to have been re- 
presented only by 6 or 6. In 18. it 
was also represented by ὦ, and oc- 
casionally by ea, eo, at least, these 
forms all interchange with e. In 14, 
eo was almost quite dropped (though 
both eo, oe are occasionally found), 
and ea was very sparingly used, but 
ee was common, especially in closed 
syllables. In 16. the practice was 
introduced of representing (ee) by 
e, ea only, to the exclusion of 66. 
During 17. ai, ay, ei, ey were used 
as well as e, ea, but the two latter 
forms were less and less used as (ee), 
till they became exceptional expres- 
sions in 18. and 19. In the middle 
of 18. the usual forms were a (with 
any addition which shewed prolon- 
gation, as a final mute e), ai, ay, 
occasionally ea, and et, ey, but the 
two last forms were rapidly going 
out, and at the end of 18. and be- 
ginning of 19. few remained. In 
19., if not earlier, (ee) was separated 
from (ee), and the sound of (ee) was 
only used before 7 (1), but it was ex- 
pressed by all the same forms as (ee). 
This limitation of the sound of (ee) 
reduces the number of its forms in 
19. where we find: Aaron, mare, 
aerie, air, Ayr, Mayor, pear, ere, eer. 
ther, eyre, heir. See (ee). 


separated from (ee) till the end of 
18. or till 19. Kven now many 
persons do not perceive,the difference 
(ee, ee), or if they do hear the sounds 
they analyse them as (eei, ee). In 
some parts of England (ee) alone is 
said, in the South many people can- 
not pronounce (ee) before any letter 
but (1), and cannot prolong (¢e) 
without dropping into (1), thus (eei). 
Some assert that (ee) is never pro- 
nounced, but only (eei), with which 
they would write the words: mate, 
champagne, dahlia, pain, campaign, 
straight, trait, halfpenny, often 
(Haa‘pen?) in the North, gaol, Cars- 
halton (kees‘Haat’n), gauge, plague, 
play, great, eh! veil, reign, weigh, 
they, eyot. : 
Never a recognized sound, 
but one from which (11) is with 
difficulty distinguished. It is there- 
fore heard in place of (aa, ez), or 
rather (χα, 4), by the representatives 
of which it is always expressed, 
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(Eei eei.) In 16. Gill acknowledges 
(eei) and frequently writes it in the 
word they (dheei). It probably ex- 
isted in 17., as it is partially ac- 
knowledged by Cooper. If so it was 
written εἶ, ey, ai, ay. Most probably 
its use increased in 18., but there is 
no proper note of it. 

(Hei cei.) This sound is not acknow- 
ledged before 19., and then the ex- 
tent of it is disputed. Some make it 
coextensive with the spelling az, ay, 
others make it replace the sound of 
(ee) under whatever form it is ex- 
pressed. Some persons in the South 
of England seem incapable of sus- 
taining (ee) or (ee) without rapidly 
falling into (ὦ, 1). See (ee). 

(qh oh.) This replaces (9) under what- 
ever form it may be expressed, in the 
pronunciation of many persons. It 
1s the form acknowledged by Mr. M. 
Bell. 

(Ei ei.) In 16. this is acknowledged 
by Salesbury, and Hart as the sound 
of ¢ long and of δὲ, ey. Smith ac- 
knowledges it in a few words, con- 
taining οἱ, ey, where he doubtfully 

_ distinguishes it from (ai), but he 
marks ὁ long as a separate vowel, 
which he identifies with the English 
words for “ego, oculus, etiam,” J, 
eye, aye. Gill sometimes writes (ei), 
sometimes (661), in the same words, 
and considers long ¢ to be very nearly 
the same. Wallis does not acknow- 
ledge the sound, and it seems to have 
expired in 17. It is, however, re- 
viving, although unacknowledged, as 
a substitute for (661) and that for 
(ee), as (rein) rain. 

(#i ci.) A variant of (ei), which 
cannot be properly distinguished 
from it in accounts of pronunciation, 
but seems to be the true sound of 
the modern Scotch long ὁ in many 
words, see p. 290. 

(qi 91), or perhaps (97) is acknowledged 
by Wallis and Wilkins in 17., and 
was perhaps intended by Gill as the 
sound of long ἡ, and has since re- 
mained that sound, though individu- 
ally and provincially replaced by (ai, 
ahi, ei, ¢1), etc., see p. 108. It is 
expressed by any combination of 
sounds which indicate that 7 or y is 
to be long. Hence in 19. we have: 
naive, aisle, deipnosophist (and as 
many pronounce either, nevther) 
height, the older sounds (neet, Heeit) 
are occasionally heard, (uekht) is 


still heard in Scotland, (aekth) has 
been noted in the neighbourhood of 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, (uoitth, 
hoith) are mistaken pronunciations— 
eying, eye, rhinoceros, Rhine, rhym- 
ing, riyme, bind —this mode of ex- 
pressing long ¢ is found as early as 
16., — indict, die, live, sign, sigh, 
sighed, viscount, isle, beguiling, be- 
guile, buy, fly, dye, scythe. 


(Ea ea) is not an English sound, and 


no attempt to pronounce it occurs 
before 18. In 19. coup de main, 
which Feline writes (ku-d mea), is 
written (kuu-dimeq) by Worcester, 
(kuu dimeq') by Webster, (kuu-d7- 
maaq) by Knowles, (kuu:dameq:) by 
Smart, (kuu‘dimeen) by Mavor. It 
is generally called (απ αὐ mea), 
though some affect the complete 
French pronunciation. 


(qa oa), this is also not an English 


sound and is so rare in French that 
it is seldom borrowed in English, 
except in the name of the game 
vingt et un, usually called (veataa’) 
in England, often corrupted to (veen- 
tiun’, veendzhon-), just as rouge et 
noir becomes Lussian war, from the 
older pronunciation, still occasionally 
heard, of (Ruu‘shen waar). 


(Eu eu) Common in 13. and 14. as the 


sound of ew ew, from ags. eaw, ete. 
Less frequent in 16., expiring in 17., 
and lost in 18. In 19. it is frequent 
as a London pronunciation of (ou), 
thus (deun teun) for down town, and 
either in this form or (Eu, vu) com- 
mon in Yankee speech, and in the 
East Anglican dialect. It is acknow- 
ledged in Italian and Spanish Europa, 
and in modern Provencal, both éz, 
and iéw (ru, 16) are distinguished, 
the last word being the French je. 


(:Eu, Eu). See (eu). 
(qu ou). Not known before 17. In 


17. and since, acknowledged as the 
sound heard in now how, though some 
pronounce (au, ou, ou, au, ahu) and 
even (xu, eu). Expressed generally 
by ow, ow, with or without mute 
letters. In 19 we find: caoutchoue, 
Macleod, hour, compter, nown, doubt, 
renounce, bough, cow, allowed. 


(F f). From ags. to present day re- 


presented by f, ph, with their dupli- 
cations ff, pph. From 16., at least, 
occasionally expressed by gh. In 19. 
we find : foe, fife, stiff, stuffed, fugle- 
man—a mere corruption — oféen, 
laugh, half, sapphire, liewtenant. 


᾿ 
4 
if} 
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(α g). From ags. to present day ex- 
pressed by g. In 14. also by gg and 
in 15. also by gge final. Ghost is 
found in 16. In 19. we have black- 


guard, go, egg, begged, ghost, guess, 
lague. 


piag 

(@ g) or (gj), palatalized (g). Probably 
in ags. g before a palatal vowel, subse- 
quently (dzh). After that change (9) 
cannot be clearly traced before 18., 
but it is still found in 19., represented 
by g, gu, before a (aa, ax) or long 7 
(ai), as : garden, guard, regard, guide. 
In 18., it seems to have been also 
used before short a (8). 

(Gh gh). In ags. perhaps more cer- 
tainly in 13., expressed by z, after 
a, 0, u long and followed by a vowel 
as ozen. Possibly the sound after 
o, w was labialized to(gwh). Whether 
these sounds were entirely lost in 14., 
being replaced by (kh, kwh), it is 
difficult to say; probably not. As 
long as they lasted they were ex- 
pressed by z, gh. It must have been 
lost in 16. 

(Gh gh). In ags. perhaps, more cer- 
tainly in 13., expressed by z after 
é, ὃ long or short, and occasionally 
after rv, /,in which case it fell into 
(ἡ. In ags. perhaps the initial 
sound of z before palatals, which in 
13. was replaced by (3). In 18. 
written z, zh, yh. After 13. gene- 
rally replaced by (4h, 3), and written 
6, Gh, ν. 

(Grh grh). Only known as ἃ local 
peculiarity, the Northumbrian burr, 
and then expressed by 7, 77 as in 
Harriet (Hagrh-iot). See (r). 

(Gw gw). The labial modification of 
g, confused with (gw), from which 
it differs almost as simultaneity from 
succession, (gw) resulting from at- 
tempting to pronounce (g) and (w) 
at the same time. How long it has 
been known in English cannot be 
determined, but it is probably a very 
early combination in the Romance 
languages. In 19. it is expressed by 
gu Mm: guwaiacum, guano, guava 
(gwai-akom, gwaa'no, gwaa'va). 

(Gwh gwh). Probably an ags. sound 
of z after labials, and occasionally 
r, 4, in which case it became (u, 0). 
In 14. probably expressed by gh 
after 0, w. Perhaps lahh, laugh, 

_lauwh, indicated (lagh, laugwh, 
lauwh) passing to (lauf). But the 
sounds may have been (lakh, laukwh, 
lawh). 


(H x). The true aspirate consisting 


(H‘ u‘). The jerked utterance accom- 


_ tain and confused use of A in old 


(I i). Whether this sound existed in a 


Cuap. VI. § 2. 


of a jerked emission of the following 
vowel without the previous inter- 
vention of the whisper, was, proba- 
bly, the genuine old form of aspira- 
tion, as shewn in the Sanscrit post- 
aspirates. It was frequently inter- 
changed with (η΄, kh, gh), the last 
(gh) being the value of the Sanserit 
®@ usually considered as 4, Repre- 


sented whenever it occurred from 
ags. to 19., by A. See (x). 


panied by a whispered breath pre- 
ceeding the vowel. The jerk is of 
importance; (‘a-aa), is different from 
(u-‘a-aa=H‘aa). Constantly occur- 
ring, and represented by ὦ, but in 
16. occasionally by gh. In 19, 
either (Η) or (u‘) according to a 
speaker’s habits of utterance, and fre- 
quently according to the momentary 
impulse of the speaker, is expressed — 
by the following varieties: Callaghan 
—and by gh in many other Irish ~ 
names — hole, Colguhoun, whole. 
Uneducated speakers, especially when 
nervous, and anxious not to leaye — 
out an ἢ, or when emphatic, intro- 
duce a marked (x‘) in places where 
it is not acknowledged in writing or 
in educated speech. On the other 
hand both (u, η΄“) are frequently 
omitted, by a much more odacaeal 
class than those who insert (H‘), and 
in the provinces and among persons 
below the middle-class in London, 
the use and non-use of (Η, H‘) varies 
from individual to individual, and 
has no apparent connection with the 
writing. Hence its pronunciation 
has become in recent times a sort of 
social shibboleth. The very uncer- 


MSS., especially of 13., serve to 
make it probable that there was 
always much uncertainty in the pro- — 
nunciation of ἢ in our provinces. — 
The Scotch never omit or insert 
it, except in huz (Haz), the emphatic — 
form of ws. The Germans are equally — 
strict. But the sound (#) or (H*‘) is" 
unknown in French, Italian, Spanish, — 
modern Greek, and the Sclayonic — 
languages. ! 


closed aecented syllables before 16., — 
is doubtful, probably not. After 16. 
there is reason to suppose that if it 
did exist, its use must have been 
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very limited. In Scotland it both 
did and does exist. In all cases it 
was represented by ὁ, y. As a short 
sound in open syllables it was pro- 
bably quite common, and was in ags. 
to 14. represented by ὁ. In 16, this 
short open (i) was e as in: beleeve 
‘(biliiv’). At present the distinction 
between (i, 2) in such cases is rather 
doubtful, and both are apt to be 
merged into (v). But where the 
distinction is made, short (i) is 
always expressed by e; see (7). 

(1 ὃ. This seems to have been the 
common sound represented by short 
ὁ in close accented syllables in 
ags., and by short ἡ, y, and occasion- 
ally w in this situation from 13. 
to 19., and with tolerable certainty 
from 14. to 19. In 16., as a final, 
it was frequently written 6. Or- 
thoepists, however, constantly con- 
fuse (i, 2) both in closed and open 
syllables, so that any real separation 
of (i, 2), is hazardous. In 19., (ἢ 
in closed syllables is expressed in a 
great variety of ways, owing to 
various degradations, but generally 
as 7, y with some letters which have 
become mute, and when in final 
open syllables, generally by y or 
some variety of the same. The fol- 
lowing forms may be noticed. In 
closed syllables: landscape, Saint 
John (Scn‘dzhen) as a family name, 
Jervaulx (Jaarvis), pretty, guineas, 
beaufin, breeches, forfect, Theobald 
(Trb-eld) the recognized name of an 
editor of Shakspere and a street 
in London, housewife (nozif) a 
threadholder, exhibit (egzibrit) 
some say (ΘΟΒῊ 2010) with a very 
marked (x‘), rhythm, pt, mar- 
riages, marriage, pitied, to live, 
sieve, fivepence, women,  groats 
(grits), Jervois, Mistress (Mvs-is), 
busy, lettuce, build, buseness, Tyr- 
whitt (Tirvt), Chiswick (Tshez-zk), 
physic, Wymondham (Wind-em),. 
In open syllables, many of the above 
forms and: Rothsay, money, Annie, 
Beauliew (Biu'lc), felloe (fel-z), 
chamois leather (shem:7), plagwy. 
(li ii). In ags. either (ii) or (7), 
which see, was always expressed by 
ὦ long, and so on to 14. and part of 
15. After 15. (11) was only rarely 
expressed by 7 long, but more and 
more frequently by e, 66, and in 16. 
frequently by 6 ee and rarely by ea, 
ie. ‘The expression by ea, ze increased 
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slightly in 17. In 18. 9, ee, ea, te, 
were the rule, and e, ey the excep- 
tions. In 19. the two latter also 
became the rule. The Latin 2, ὦ 
were also added to the list, and vari- 
ous degradations swelled the expres- 
sions of (ii) in 19. to the following 
extraordinary variety: minutie, de- 
main, Caius College, be, each, fleaed, 
leave, Beauchamp  (Bee‘tshem), 
league, feet, e’en, complete, sleeve, 
impregn, Legh, conceit, conceive, 
seigniory, Leigh, receipt, Belvoir, 
people, demesne, key, Wemyss 
(Wiimz), keyed, diarrhea, invalid, 
grief, magazine, grieve, signiour, 
fuse/, debris, intrigue, fetus, quay, 
quayed, mosqucto, turqworse (ΕΠ 
according to Walker, Smart, an 
Worcester, more commonly (tyr- 
kwaaz’) 


(Zi i). In 14., and most probably 


earlier, the sound of long? and y. 
During 15. this sound nearly ex- 
pired and was only retained by a 
few individuals in 16., being re- 
placed by (ei, 2) according as the 
syllable in which it occurred retained 
or lost the accent. It is heard in 
Scotch in 19., where a short (7) is 
accidentally lengthened as: gi’e, wi’. 
In English it is an unacknowledged 
sound often heard from singers who 
lengthen a short (2), as (511) for 
(5011) still, as distinct from (stiil) 
steal, see pp. 106, 271. 


(Iu iu iuu). These sounds cannot well 


be separated. ‘They probably never 
occurred initially. When Smith 
wrote cwnker in 16. he meant (suq'- 
ker). The sound was not recog- 
nized till 17., when it was generally 
expressed by long w, or ew, ew. The 
same combinations used initially, as 
in use, unite, ewe, probably expressed 
(siuu, σία, giuu). In my phonetic 
spelling I have seldom thought it 
necessary to distinguish (iu, iuu) 
and have frequently omitted to pre- 
fix the.(3). From these sounds 
should be distinguished (suu, su) 
which are also confounded with 
them, but are usually written you. 
With these the sounds (shiu, shiuu) 
often confounded with them, had 
best be considered. The following 
are the 19. varieties of expressing 
these sounds : 

(iu) monwment, docwment, incubate, 

mantwamaker. 
(tua) beauty, feod, feudal, deuce, 
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Leveson, new, adieu, view, viewed, 
flugleman, amusing, fuchsia (fiuu'- 
shia), cwe, amuse, queue, impugn, 
bwhl, suit, pwisne, (pruu‘n?), lute- 
string (liuu‘stréq,) fugwe. 
(Jiu) wnite, Eugene (Jiudzhiin’) 
(siuu) eugh, ewe, yew, yule. 
(su) in 16. young = (suq) like present 
German jung. 
(suu) you, youth. 
(shiu) Awmane. 
(shiuu) Awman, hue, Hugh, Hughes. 
(J 3). The palatal consonant into 
which ags. initial (gh) degenerated, 
generally confounded with an initial 
unaccented (i), whence it is occa- 
sionally derived, and often confused 
with the palatal modification (j) 
from which it differs as (w) from 
(w). Apparently in use from 13. to 
19., expressed in 13. and often in 
14. by z, 3, whence the modern forms 
y, 2, p. 310, and p. 298, note. The 
varieties in 19., are: hideous, oncon, 
hallelujah, yard, Denzil. 
(Jh sh). Orrmin’s zh in zheo she. 
The whispered (sh) differs from (5), 
as (kh) from (gh), but is by Germans 
confounded with (4h), although often 
prononnced by them quite distinctly 
in ja (shaa) for (saa). It has pro- 
bably often been pronounced in 
English, but it is not recognized, 
and even in the words cited under 
(iu) it is not now generally acknow- 
ledged, (shiuu) being taken as (Huu, 
H‘iuu) sounds which are not easy to 
utter. It has no special representa- 
tive, but is implied by any combina- 
tion apparently expressing (H‘+iu). 
(K k). The sound has been in use 
from ags. to 19. In ags. expressed 
by ὁ invariably. In 13. generally 
by ὁ, occasionally by #. In 14. by & 
and occasionally by kk, ck, but fre- 
ρα οι in words from the Latin and 
rench by ὁ, ce. In 16. by ὁ, ce, &. 
ck, and occasionally ch. In 17. gh, 
gu were added to the list. All these 
remain, except kk, which was dis- 
used before 16. In 19. we have: 
can, account, Bacchanal, school, ache, 
back, hacked, acquaint, hough, ‘ale, 
bake, walk, quack, quay, antique, 
Urquhart, viscount, hatchel (uek:’1) 
also written hackle, heckle, except. 
(K k). This is the palatalized form 
of (k), see g, and its existence was 
acknowledged, and expressed in 18. 
by ὁ, & before a (aa, aa, 89) and ¢ (a1) 
as in: cart, candle, sky. This is 
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(Kwh kwh). 
(Lid): 


( 


(Lh th). 


(J—Lh). σπμλν. VI. § 2. 


regarded as antiquated in 19. but is 
still heard. 

Kh kh). In ags. expressed by ἢ, hh; 
in 13. by z, gh, and very rarely by ch, 
Ῥ. 441, from 14. to 16. by gh. After 
16. lost in English, though common 
in Scotch, where it is usually written 
ch. At no time were the palatal 


and labial modifications (kjh, kwh) 
distinguished in writing from (kh), — 


but there seems reason to suppose 
that a preceding vowel when palatal 
determined (ch = kjh), when gut- 


tural (kh) and when labial (kwh). — 


See also (gwh). 
Kh kh). 
Kw kw). 

been confused with (kw), but there 


See (kh). 


is reason to suppose that (kw) has — 


been the real sound from the earliest 

times, pp. 512, 514, 561. In ags. 

(kw) was expressed by cw, in 18. gu 

seems to have been introduced and 

to have remained to 19. 

See (kh). 

From ags. to 19. 7 and from 
14. to 19. 1 15 frequent. In 19. 
mute letters have occasioned the fol- 
lowing varieties: serag/io, mahistick, 
lace, Guildford, ale, il/, travelled, 
kiln, isle, bristly, victwaller (vit'lz). 

Ἴ, 71). In 16. certainly, this sound 
was expressed by final -/e forming a 
syllable, and it was recognized by 
Bullokar after a and before another 
consonant, as ha/m (Ha’lm) where 
others read (ul). In 19. several 
phonetic writers incline to (wl), but 
the majority consider (1) only, to 
be the sound. Mr. M. Bell considers 
it to be (ll) that is lengthened (1). 
It is always represented by -/e or -/. 
It generally falls mto (/) when a 


vowel follows as double doubling — 


(dab’l deb-l¢q), but some persons re- 
tain the (’) and say dowble-ing (deb-- 
liq). 

Not now a recognized Eng- 
lish sound, but it occasionally arises 
when instead of prolonging an (/) 


with the full murmur, the action of — 


the vocal ligaments ceases, while the 
tongue remains in position, and the 
unvocalized breath escapes on both 
sides as (faallh). It is also recog- 
nized by Mr. M. Bell in fe/¢ (felht 

or perhaps (fellht), as he woul 

write. In Modern French it is very 
common for (1’) as (tablh) tab/e, and 
hence it has been recently imported 
into the English pronunciation of 


This sound has always — 


2 
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French words. It was probably the 
sound written // in ags. and /h in 
13., as it is now represented by δ in 
Icelandic. 


(Lhh lhh). Few Englishmen can pro- 


nounce this Welsh sound properly, 
but as Welsh names of places are 
current in English, as Z/angod/en 
(Lhhangolhh-en) it should be recog- 
nized, and not treated as (thl) or 
(tl), as in (Thlangoth len). For a 
description of the sound see Chap. 
VIII, ὁ 1, under 7. 


(Lj, lj). An unrecognized English 


( 


element, often generated in the pas- 
sage from (1) to (3) or (1) before 
another vowel. Thus million, bul- 
lion ave rather (mil:ljen, bzl:ljen) 
than pure (mil‘sen, bwl-sen) because 
there is no break, thus (1.5), but the 
(1) is continued on to the (3) pro- 
ducing (lj =1*s). Some Englishmen 
pronounce seraglio, lieu, lute, as 
(seraa‘ljio, ljiuu, ljiuut) others say 
(seraa‘lio, luu, luut). 


M m). From ags. to 19. m, and 


from 14. often mm. In 19. we have 
the varieties, chiefly assimilations 
and degradations: drachm, phlegm, 
psa/m, Cholmondeley (Tshom-1:), am, 
lamb, tame, hammer, shammed, 
hymn, Campéell (Kemel), Bamff 
(Beemf); Pontefract (Pom-fret). 


(ΟΜ ’m). Certainly from 16. when it 


was recognized by Bullokar. Not 
distinguished from (m) in writing, 
and not recognized as a syllable in 
poetry, as: schism, rhythm (s¢z’’m, 
rithm). 


(Mh mh). Recognized by Mr. Mel- 


ville Bell in 19. before 2, ¢, as lamp, 
empt (lemhp, Emht) or (lemmhp, 
Emmht). 


(Nn). From ags. to 19. » and from 


14. mm, Silent letters and assimila- 
tions, etc., have produced the 19. 
varieties : studdingsail (stons’l), 
opening, gnaw, John, know, Coln- 
brook (Koon‘brwk), Calne (Kaan), 
mnemonies, compter, can, riband, 
cane, ipecacuanha, manner, planned, 
gunwale (gon'el), reasoning, pneu- 
matics, pulse (piuu'n?). 


ΟΝ ’n). Certainly since 16., repre- 


sented by -en, -on, as in: open, 
reason. When a vowel follows the 
(’) is lost, though some say (loit’’nzq) 
and others (1910 π|6) lightening, light- 
ning. 


(Nh nh). Recognized in 19, by Mr. 
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M. Bell in tent, which he writes 
(tenht) or (tznnht). 


(Nj nj). An unrecognized English 


sound produced by continuing the 
sound of (n) on to a following (3, 1) 
as onion, more properly (on‘njen) 
than (en‘,sen). Some call new 
(njiuu), others (nuu). Common 
French and Italian gv. 


(O 0). This seems to have been the 


original ags. and English short ὁ up 
to 16., and to have been lost, except 
in the provinces, after the middle of 
17. when it was replaced by (4, 9). 
It is the French hommage (omazh) 
as distinguished from 19. homage 
(Hom-ydzh). It is Italian short ὁ 
aperto. It is also heard in Spain, 
Wales, and a great part of Germany, 
though it is liable to fall into (0) 
on one side and (0) on the other. 
In old English invariably o. 


(0 0). Thisshort sound in closed sylla- 


bles is not recognised in 19., but it 
is heard the provinces and in America 
for short and sometimes long 0; thus, 
whole stone (Hol, ston), and then is 
scarcely distinguishable from (w) or 
(9), and is confounded by some with 
(9). In open syllables it is not un- 
common, as in: oblige, memory, win- 
dow (oblaidzh:, memor?, wén-do), 
where it is often confused with (a, v), 
and even, when final, with (1). it, 
probably, came into use with (00) in 
17., but was not distinguished from 
it. Generally expressed by 0, ow, as 
above, and in 19. we call Pharaoh 
(Ε ρα 10). 


(9 0). In 17. short ο passed from (ο) 


to (A) or (0). The distinction be- 
tween these sounds being of the 
same degree of delicacy as that be- 
tween (i, 7) and (x, 88) renders it 
difficult to determine which sound 
was said. In 19, (0) prevails, though 
(A) is occasionally heard, and may 
be heard when the expression is a, 
au, or (a) influenced by (u) in any 
way. See (A). The general ex- 
pression of (0) iso; but in 19. we 
have the varieties: resin, honour, on, 
groat, forehead, cognisant, John, 
hough, pedagogue, knowledge. In 
or not followed by a vowel, the theo- 
retical sound is (01), the actual sound 
scarcely distinguishable from, if not 
identical with (aa’, Aa). See supra 
Ῥ. 575, under o. 


(( ce) is not a recognized English 


sound, but is heard in the provinces 
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and in Scotland, and written 0, oo. 
Confused in English with (9). 

(sD ). Recognized in 19, by Mr. M. 
Bell as the vowel in : prefer, earnest, 
firm, myrrh, gwerdon, where he 
writes (a1) for the italicized letters. 
I do not distinguish these sounds 
from («), and in general find them 
confused with (1). See these sounds. 

(Εἰ cece). Occurs in the provinces, 
and probably in Scotch. It is the 
German long oe, as in (Goethe 

Goece'te). 

(Oi oi). With this must be taken (ai, 
οἱ, oi; Αἱ, οἱ, οἵ). It is very difficult 
to determine the limits of these 
sounds in time or place. Probably 
in 16. when o7, oy were not (ui), 
they were (oi). In 19. (Aé, 92) pre- 
vail, (oi, wi) are provincial. The 
expression is always οἷ, oy, with 
or without some additional mute 
letters. In 19. we have: bourgeois 
(badzhois’) nocsy, noise, poignant, 
coigne, boy, enjoyed, Boyle, quort ; 
some say (kwort), bwoy; some say 
(bwo2), buuz), buoyed. 

(Oo 00). From ags. to 16. this was 
the recognized long sound of 0, and 
expressed by 0, 00. It is still heard 
in the provinces. It was apparently 
lost in the received dialect in 17., 
but revived in 19. before (1), as in: 
oar, ore, o'er, Moor, mourn, pour, four, 
sword, Sometimes heard before f, 8, 
th, as: off, cross, broth (oof, croos, 
brooth), where it is apt to degenerate 
into (AA, 99), or sink into (9). 

(Oo oo), From 17. the recognized 
sound of o long, and generally re- 
presented by 0, 0-e, oa, and occasion- 
ally by oe, ow, ow. In 19. we have 
the varieties: hauteur, hawtboy 
(Hoo0'bo2), beaw, yeoman, shew, now 
frequently written show, sewed, fre- 
quently written sowed, post, oats, 
provincially (wats), Soame, boats- 
wain (boo'sen), Cockburn (Koo'ban), 
doe, bone, oglio, oh, scutocre (skru~ 
toox-), according to Sheridan, Walker, 
etc., now generally (skrutwos'), yolk, 
brooch, apropos, Grosvenor, depét, 
soul, rogue, Youghall (Joo'Haal), 
though, know, towards, owe, Knowles, 
quoth (kooth); some say (kwooth). 
See (cou). 

(99 00). The drawl of short (0) is 
only heard in drawling utterance, as 
(00d) for (od) odd, as distinct from 
awed. Preachers often say (Good), 
but seldom or ever (Gaad) for God. 
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In America some say either (doog, — 
looq), or (doog, looq) for dog, long, 
etc., which the phonetic writers there 
recognize as (daag, laaq), and the © 
two sounds are difficult to separate. 

(Oa oa). This present French nasal is — 
in older English represented by 
(uun), as retained in our modern 
balloon. In recently imported French — 
words the (oa) is intended to be re- 
tained, together with its French 
expression, as bonbons, bon mot, on dit 
(boaboaz, boa mo, oA 4). But 
the usual substitutes are (on, 94), and — 
occasionally (oon, on). | 

(Oou oou), Feds 13. to 16. the pro- — 
nunciation of those ov, ow, which — 
represented an ags. dw, éw. Lost 
in 17. 

(Oou oou). From 17. to 19. the usual 
pronunciation of those ow, ow which 
represent an ags. dw, 6w. This pro- 
nunciation has been, however, gene- 
rally ignored, or, if recognized, 
reprobated by orthoepists. Some 
speakers distinguish xo, know, as 
(noo, noou), orthoepists generally 
confuse them as (noo), compare the 
list of words under (00); others 
again confuse them as (noou). Mr. 
M. Bell states that every long o is 
(ou), meaning the same as I mean 
by (oou). Some Englishmen say 
that it is not possible to lengthen (0) 
without adding (u), and pronounce 
nearly (ou, ouu). 

(Ou ou). In 16. the general sound of 
ou, replacing the previous (uu) which 
however was heard contempora- 
neously through the greater part of 
16. In 17. the sound was recognized 
as (ou), and the sound (ou) was lost. 

(Ou ou). The modern provincial sub- 
stitute for (ou), not recognized. 

(gu ou). In 18. orthoepists recog- 
nized ow as having the sound (ou) 
or (Au). It was probably an erro- 
neous analysis, which even yet oc- 
casionally prevails, owing to the 
usual orthography ow, ow. Provin- 
cially however (ou, Au) may occur. 

(P p) was from ags. to 19. represented 
by p, and from 14. to 19. by pp 
also. In 19. we have the varieties, 
hiccough (wik'kep), pay, ape, Claph- 
am, flapper, flapped. 

(Q q) was from ags. to 19. written ἡ 
or vg, sometimes nz for nz. In 19. 
we have the varieties: finger, hand- 
kerchief, singer, winged, Birmingham, 
tongue, Menzies (Meq'iz), p. 310. 
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(Qh qh), is recognized by Mr. M. Bell 
in 19, as the sound of » before &, in 
think (thiqhk) or thzqqhk) 

(R r) was from ags. to 19. represented 
by 7 before a vowel; and probably 
from ags to 16. represented also by 
γ even when not before a vowel. 
Perhaps lost in the latter position in 
17. Preserved pure in Scotland. 
In 19. we have the varieties : right, 
rhetoric, write, hurry, catarrhal. 

(R ’r) How soon this sound came 
into English, cannot be precisely 
determined. There isreason to think 
it may have been used in 16. and 17., 
and that it generated (1). At pre- 
sent in: fearing, pairing, debarring, 
ignoring, poorer, fiery, bowery, there 
is a doubt whether the sound heard 
is best expressed by (’r) or (ar). Mr. 
M. Bell gives the first, I have gene- 
rally preferred the second, see p. 
197. 

(Rr). This peculiar guttural 7 so 
common in France and even in Ger- 
many, but unknown in Italy, seems 
to be only a softer form of the Nor- 
thumbrian burr. It is not recog- 
nized in writing as distinct from r. 

(qa). Probably recognized in 17. as 
well as in 18. and 19. as the peculiar 
English untrilled 7, not heard before 
a vowel, and represented by final r 
together with mute letters in 19., as: 
spare, corps, burr, mortgage. It 
has always a tendency to change 
preceding (ee, 00, uu) into (ee, 00, 
uu), while short a, ὁ become (aa, 99), 
or theoretically (a, 9); and short (7, 
e) according to Mr. M. Bell fall 
into (), which see. Short (a) is 
supposed to remain, as cwr (kaa), for 
which I prefer (ka, k’a, kat) and 
generally write (ka) as quite suffi- 
cient. In place of (1) provincially 
(aha, a1, aha) are heard. The phy- 
siological distinction between (a) and 
(1) is very difficult to formulate. 
There is uo doubt that in many cases 
where writers put ev, wr, to imitate 
provincial utterances, there neither 
exists nor ever existed any sound 
of (r) or of (a), but the sounds 
are purely (9, a). Thus ded/ows in 
Norfolk is not (bel-erz) but rather 
(bel‘az). There also exists a great 
tendency among all uneducated 
speakers to introduce an (r) after 
any (9, a, a, A) sound when a vowel 
follows, as (draa‘réq, sAa‘riq) draw- 
ing, sawing, i Norfolk, and this 


probably assisted in the delusion 
that they said (draaa mi, saat wwd) 
and not (draa mii, saa wed). In 
London: father farther, laud lord, 
stalk stork, draws drawers, are re- 
duced to (faadh-v, laad, staak, 
draaz), even in the mouths of edu- 
cated speakers. I have usually 
written (a) final in deference to 
opinion, but I feel sure that if I had 
been noting down an unwritten dia- 
lectic form, I should frequently write 
(8, 9, a). Careful speakers say 
(faa’dh-e, laa’d, staa’k, draa’z) for 
Jarther, lord, stork, drawers, when 
they are thinking particularly of 
what they are saying, but (far-dher, 
lord, stork, draa‘erz) is decidedly 
un-English, and has a Scotch or 
Irish twang with it. See p. 196. 

(a 4). I use this (“) to represent the 
sound expressed by Mr. M. Bell as 
(θα), see (ὦ). Thus, myrrh, differ 
τε (την, dif’). But I do not find 
(a, “) generally distinguished, and 
consequently write (ma, difi-) more 
frequently than (mv, difu). The 
physiological distinction between 
(a) and («) is very difficult to for- 
mulate. See (1), and p. 196. 

(.R.r). This strongly trilled (r) is 
only known as an individual or local 
peculiarity. In Scotland the trilled 
(r) not before vowels, as firm (ferm) 
often gives rise to a sensation of (.r), 
as (fe.rm), and many Scots and Irish 
use (.r) as work, arm = (wa.rk, 
e.rm). It is not recognized ortho- 
graphically. ᾿ 

(Rh rh) is not now a recognized 
English sound, but is occasionally 
imported from the modern French 
final -re, as sabre (sabrh) for (sabra), 
into the modern English pronuncia- 
tion of anglicised French. Probably 
ags. hr, as it 15 Icelandic Ar. The 
Welsh rf is rather (rH) than (rh), 
as generally supposed. 

(Ss). From ags. to 19. commonly re- 
presented by s. Rapp imagines the 
ags. sound to have been (sj). In14. 
(s) was represented s, ss, and by ὁ 
before e, ὁ in words taken from the 
French, and occasionally by sc before 
6, ὃ. In 19. we have the varieties: cell, 
ace, Gloucester, psalm, Cirencester 
(Sesistx), Worcester (Wust'4), see, 
scene, coalesce, schism, Masham, hiss, 
hissed, listen, epistle, etc., since 17., 
mistress (mis‘2z), sword, britzska 
(bris*ka), bellows, mezzotint. 
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(Sh sh), This was not an ags. sound, 
but it was already developed in 13., 
and it was generally written sch, but 
sometimes sh, ss, in 13. and 14. 
Orrmin writes sh, ssh, and this was 
used at the end of 15., and generally 
afterwards. At the latter end of 17. 
(sh) was expressed by s before (iu), 
so that siw became (shuu). ‘Traces 
of this found in the early part of 17. 
Towards end of 17. also expressed by 
Ci-, si-, sci-, ssi-, ti-. In 19. we 
have the varieties: chaise, and fre- 
quently in French words, fuchsia, 
special, pshaw! sugar, schedule, con- 
scious, shall, wished, Assheton 
(Adsh-ten), compresszon, mofion. 

(Τ ὃ. From ags. to 19. the regular 
expression is ¢. In 19., however, 
we have the varieties: debt, yacht, 
indict, sucked, sought, phthisical, re- 
ceipt, toe, thyme, hatter, two, mezzo- 
tint. 

(Th th) was in use from ags. to 19. 
In ags. it was written either p or %, 
or both indifferently. In 18. and 
14. it was sometimes 3, but gene- 
rally p, and occasionally th, which 
last expression has remained to 19. 
In 17. in sigh it was written gh, and 
probably in other words. In 19. we 
have the varieties: Keighley (Kiith:- 
11), eighth (eetth), apophthegm (sp-o- 
them), Southampton (Southnem-- 
ten), thin, blithe (bloith), or (bleidh) 
Matthew. 

(Tj ἢ). An unrecognized English 
sound, generated by the action of a 
following (iu), when the speaker 
avoids the stiffness of (t,3), and 
wishes also to avoid (tsh), as: vir- 
tue, lecture (γα, lek-tjwa), com- 
monly (va'tshu, lektsh1). See (dj). 

(Tsh tsh) was generated, at least, as 
early as 13. from ags. (A), and 
written ch, andin 14. also ech. The 
form ch has remained, but since 16. 
at least cch has become ¢ch, very 
common as a final in 19., in whieh 
some importations and assimilations 
have produced the varieties : verm?- 
celli, chain, arched, chioppine, Mar- 
Joribanks (Maatsh:beqks), match, 
matched. 

(Tw tw). An unrecognized English 
sound, usually confounded with (tw), 
but it is (t*w) the action of (t) and 
(w) taking place simultaneously, and 
not successively, in ¢wine, ¢wain, ete. 
Written tw. 

(Ὁ υ). It is probable that (w) was 


(Sh—Ui). Guar. VI. ᾧ 2 


used in 16. at least, and perhaps 
earlier, but it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish (u, ~) as short sounds be- 
fore 19., and even then few persons — 
acknowledge that pool, pwll, have — 
vowels of different quality, as well as 
length (puul, pel), and that the true 
short sound (u) is heard in French 
poule (pul). Mr. M. Bell considers 
that the Scotch and English pronun- 
ciation of book differ as (buk, bwk). 
To my ears the Scotch have preserved 
also the original length of the vowel, 
and say (buuk), or at least give it a 
medial length. Hence, taking (u, 
4) together, we may say that the 
sound has existed see been expressed 
by τι from ags. to 19. In 14. it was 
also expressed by ow, ow, and the ex- 
pression ow was continued in a few 
words in 16., and is not yet quite 
lost as could (κα). In 16. (u, τὴ 
was occasionally expressed by oo, 
still common in wood, book (wud, 
buk). In 14. and thence to 16., 0 
was often used for (u, τ), and is still 
found in a few words. During 17. 
most of the words having (u, ~) lost 
the sound, and were pronounced 
generally with (a). There is still a 
fight between (w, 9), and in some of 
the Midland Counties the usage is 
just reversed from that now accepted, 
thus (bet, kat, rwb)=dut, cut, rub, 
and (fat, pat, fal, bal) = foot, put, 
full, bull. And generally (wad, 
women) are not uncommon for (wud 
wum-en) =wood, woman. The key 
to this mystery seems to be a pro- 
vincial (a) which becomes labialised 
after labial consonants. In the pro- 
nunciation of the Peak of Derbyshire, 
I have found it very difficult to 
choose between (a, 0, wh, 2) for such 
words. See below Chap. XI., § 4. 
In 19. we have the varieties: wo- 
man, Bolingbroke, wood, worsted, 
Worcester, caoutchouc, could, bull. 


(Ὁ τὴ. See (u). 
(Ὁ v). This unrecognized English 


sound seems to occur as a variant of 
(y) in Cumberland, Lancashire, and 
Kast Anglia, and is written as long w. 


(Uiui), Apparently one of the oldest 


forms of the diphthong οἱ, oy, pro- 
bably the usual sound in 14., when 
it was also written w, wy. Stil 
used in many words in 16. and even 
17. In the provinces it may be still 
heard in boy (bui), and it is the 
sailor’s pronunciation of buoy. 
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(Uu uu). In ags. written ὦ, in 13. ~, (Wh wh) was probably expressed in 


of which this is a characteristic 
orthography. Between 1280 and 
1310 both w and ow were used. In 
14. ow, ow were generally written, 
but o alone was also employed, and 
has remained in many words. In 
16. ow was quite discontinued, and 
ou sparingly used, but 00 was intro- 
duced as the usual form, and has 
remained to the present day. How 
soon the (iu) of 17. became (uu) 
after v is not ascertained, but it is 
now the rule (except in the pro- 
vinces), that long w after r=(uu). 
Hence in 19. we have the varieties : 
galleon, Rewben, Bucclewgh (Bokluu:), 
brew, brewed, rhewm, rhubarb, do, 
shoe, move, manewvre, too, wooed, 
soup, bouse (buuz), through, Broug- 
ham, rendezvous (rondevuu:), surtout 
(satuu'), billetdowx (biliduu:), Cow- 
per, trve, rvling, rele, bruising, brwise, 
Hulme (Huum), two, who (Huu). 
(:Uu uv). A provincial variety of 
(yy), expressed only as long w. 

(Vv). In ags. possibly and Orrmin 
(v) was expressed by f between two 
vowels, otherwise it would seem not 
to be an ags. sound. In 13. (v) was 
expressed by « consonant and v con- 
sonant, and so through to 17. when 
v consonant was exclusively applied, 
and w consonant and v vowel discon- 
tinued; but it was seldom repre- 
sented by any but a v form after- 
wards. In 19. we have: of, Bedvoir 
(Bii'va), halve, nephew, Grosvenor 
(Groov'na), veal, have, rendezvous. 
(Ww). Apparently a peculiar ags. 
sound, and hence expressed by a pe- 
culiar letter p when the Roman 
alphabet of the time was adopted, p. 
513. For this in 13. w was adopted, 
and has remained to 19. The sound 
was sometimes expressed by w, but 
persuade was often written perswade. 
In 19. we have: choir (kwois), the 
labial modification assumed as (w), 
see (kw), perswade, war. In the 
word one the initial (w), which is 
not written at all, dates probably 
from the latter part of 17. 

(wu). Defective trill of the lips 
substituted for a trill of the tongue, 
not recognized except as a defect, 
and then written w, but ‘ Lord 
Dundreary”’ distinguishes (fuend) 
from (fwend), which last he indig- 
nantly declared he did not say for 
friend. 


ags. by Aw, and was the wh of 18. 
to 19. It is still distinctly pro- 
nounced by most northern and careful 
southern speakers, but is rapidly 
disappearing in London. 


(Y y). This was probably the sound 


of ags. y, and possibly of short τ in 
13. It is very doubtful whether 
this short sound has been used at 
all since 13. It seems to have been 
replaced by (7, e). It probably 
occurs, either in this or the cognate 
forms (Ὁ, 1) in the provinces, and is 
recognized in Scotland. 


(Y y). According to Mr. Μ. Bell this 


is the indistinct sound only used in 
unaccented syllables in English, and 
written 6 in: houses, goodness 
(Houz'yz, gudnys), etc., where or- 
thoepists are doubtful whether it is 
(Ὁ) or (6). He also identifies it with 
the Welsh wu, y having a similar 
sound, Not generally recognized, 
and not provided with any distinct 
form. 


(Yi yi). The French wi was confused 


with (wi) in 16. It is kept in 
some recent words as swite, though 
persons ignorant of French say 
(swiit). 


(Yy yy) was probably written long y 


inags. This sound seems to have 
disappeared in 13., or at any rate its 
traces are uncertain. In 14. it re- 
vived with the introduced French 
words, and was written ον, ew. It 
remained into 17. written w, ew, ew, 
when it was still recognized by Wal- 
lis, although his contemporary Wil- 
kins seems to have been unable to 
pronounce it, and it was subsequently 
replaced by (iu). It is, however, 
still common in Kast Anglia, in 
Devonshire, in Lancashire, and pro- 
bably other parts of England, and 
in Scotland, where it appears as a 
substitute for (uu), as was already 
the case in 16. The provincial 
sounds vary as (II, UU, 92, yy). 


(Zz). Not recognized as distinct 


from (s) in ags. but probably existing 
always, as in 14. 10 was not unfre- 
quently written z. 1t has, however, 
been generally confused with s, ex- 
cept in a few words from the Greek. 
The sound seems to have remained 
with few exceptions in the same 
positions from 14. to 19. In 19. 
we have: sacrificing, sacrifice, which 
some pronounce as a substantive with 
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(s) and as a verb with (z), czar, 
Windsor (Win-za), Sadisbury(Saalz-- 
ber?), as, discern, ease, dishonour, 
buszness, scissors, Keswick (kezzk), 
he bellows, beaux, zeal, size, whiz- 
zing, Whizzed. 

(Zh zh). Hart 1569 recognized this 
sound in French but not in English. 
Its earliest recognition in English is 
by Miége 1688, who being a French- 
man distinguished it from (sh) with 
which it was long confused. It is 
derived generally from (zi) and hence 
is generally spelled s, 2 except in 
some recent words, where the Modern 
French sound is employed. In 19. 
we have: rouging, rouge, yeu de 
mots, which W orcester writes (zhuu’- 
dimoo’) in place of Féline’s (zhee d- 
mo), pleasure, division, abscission, 
azure. 

(*) When a mute (p, t, k) ends a 
word, and a pause follows, as the 
contact is loosened, a slight breath 
escapes, not marked in writing, but 
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very apparent in (kep‘, bet‘, beak), — 
This was probabl aena used ti . 
English, and its absence, which ren- 
ders the consonant difficultto be heard, — 
was probably the occasion of the 
suppression of such final consonants — 
in French. 

(’) If a sonant (b, ἃ, g) end a word, — 
many speakers force out a faint mur- 
muring sound after removing the — 
contact, as (eb’, ed’, bag’) ebb, add, — 
bagg, similar to the French indica- 
tion of their e muet in such a place. 
In some speakers this amounts to 
adding (v), and then it is recognized 
in satirical orthography by writing ὦ 
as ebba, adda, bagqgqa. 

i The cluck indicated by tut. 

1). The cluck indicated by οἵ ck. 

()ὴ) The primary accent which has 
never been indicated in English 
orthography. 

(:) The secondary accent, which has 
never been indicated in English or- 
thography. , 


§ 3. Historical Phonetic Spelling. 


The great multiplicity of forms for the same sound, joined 
to the existing variety of sounds for the same form,! shewn 
in the preceding sections, has urged many persons to attempt 
correcting both by one stroke, as a matter of literature and 
science, and still more with a view to education and uni- 
formity of pronunciation, and with a hope of making our 
language more easy to acquire by foreigners. The device 
has generally consisted either in the introduction of new 
letters, or in giving constant values to known combinations, 
so that the same sound should be always represented by the 
same letters and conversely. In the x11 th or x11 th century 
we had Orrmin, in the xv1th Smith, Hart, Bullokar ; in the 
xvuth Gill, Butler, Wilkins; in the xvimth, Franklin and 
many others after him in the same and in the xix th century 
both in England and America. The most persistent attempt 
is the phonotypy which grew out of Mr. Isaac Pitman’s pho- 
nography or phonetic shorthand, and which in various forms 


1 The strange fantastical variety of purpose (likean honest man & a souldier) 


our orthography, when viewed solely 
from the phonetic point of view, could 
not fail to attract Shakspere’s atten- 
tion. Hence he makes Benedick speak 
thus of the love-sick Claudio: “ He 
was wont to speake plaine, & to the 


and now is he turn’d orthography, his 
words are a very fantasticall banquet, 
iust so many strange dishes.’ Much 
pie ll. 8, speech 5, fo. 1623, p. 107, 
col. 2. 
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has been regularly used in printed periodicals from 1843 to 
the present day.' Such schemes are different from those 
which aim at a universal alphabet for the purposes of science 
or missionary enterprize, such as the alphabets of Max Miller, 
Lepsius, Merkel, Melville Bell, and the palaeotype used in 
this volume. And neither have the slightest connection with 
the scheme of a universal language, or with any view of 
altering our language in any way, although they have been 
often confounded with such impossibilities. 

After reviewing the two preceding sections the question 
naturally arises: 18 it possible from the general, firmly estab- 
lished English uses, to construct a system of orthography which 
should represent our pronunciation at the present day ? If such 
a spelling were possible it would clearly be so suggestive 
that it would be legible to the mere English reader almost 
without instruction. It seems possible, and at least worth 
the trial, for numerous instances occur in which it is ad- 
visable to attempt indicating sounds to purely English 
readers by combinations of the letters with which they are 
familiar. It is also only by exhibiting such a tentative or- 
thography that the possibility of altering our spelling so as 
to more or less indicate our pronunciation, but without aiter- 
ing our alphabet, could be properly considered. The follow- 
ing scheme is based upon the two preceding tables, and will 
be termed GLOssoTYPE, as suggested on p. 13, from its main 
use in compiling provincial glossaries. 

In the phonetic alphabet used by Mr. I. Pitman and myself, 
only 34 simple sounds, 4 vowel diphthongs, and 2 consonant diph- 
thongs, were represented, giving a total of 40 letters in the follow- 
Meeuorder: (i, 66, aa, AA, 00, UU; ὦ, 6, Ὁ, 9, 9, Φ; 9], οἱ, 
ies w πὶ p bt d tsh dzh k g, ἔν th dhs z sh zh, τ 
1 τὰ π 4). The numerous texts which have been printed in this 
alphabet have shown that it suffices for printing our pronunciation 
with sufficient accuracy to satisfy such ears as have not been 
sharpened by a phonetic education. We may, therefore, commence 
our investigations by determining the best representatives of these 
sounds. 

From the xv1th century 66, 00 represent (11, uu) with certainty, 
from the xvitth a, au represent (ee, 44) with almost, but not 


1 The writer of this treatise was If an alphabet differing entirely from 


much connected with this last scheme the Roman is to be used, and none 


from 1843 to 1849, and in 1848-9 pub- 
lished two editions of the Testament, 
many books, and a weekly newspaper, 
the Phonetic News, in the alphabet 
settled by Mr. I. Pitman and himself 
in 1846, which differs in many respects 
from that now used by Mr. I. Pitman. 


other can be expected to find favour 
for all languages, the principles upon 
which Mr. Melville Bell’s various 
alphabets of Visible Speech, for print- 
ing, long and short hand writing, are 
formed, seem to be the best hitherto 
proposed. 
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quite, the same certainty. But there is no usual way of repre 
senting (00). The combinations oe, oa are so unfrequent that they 
would occasion hesitation in unusual positions, as: hoep, hoap 
for hope. Symbols for (aa) have disappeared since the xvi th 
century. The two exclamations of / ah/ present the only com- 
binations to which no other value seems to have been assigned ; but. 
the combinations oh, ah, are scarcely used in other words. We - 
have then 966, a, ah, au, oh, oo, as the only certain repre 
tatives of the six long vowels (ii, 96, aa, AA, 00, UU). 
The short vowels (i, 6) have been uniformly represented by ὦ, 8. 
from the earliest times, and it would be impossible to obyiate the 
ambiguity of their. also representing (οἱ, ii) in accented syllables, 
without pursuing Orrmin’s plan and doubling the following con- 
sonant, when it is one of possible initial combination ; thus, vibrait — 
would suggest (voi'breet), rather than (veb-reet), which would — 
require vibbrait for certainty, and this notation may be adopted 
at the pleasure of the writer. From the xvuth century a, 0, 4 
have been in like manner the constant representatives of (8, 9, 9), — 
although they would also require duplication of the following — 
consonant to preserve them from the ambiguity of (66, 00, 1), as: 
fammin, notting, fussi = famine, knotting, fussy, compared with: — 
famous, noting, fusee = faimus, nohting, fiwzee, or fyoozee. The last 
short vowel sound (2) occasions great difficulty. In fact it is not — 
recognised generally as distinct from (uu), except in such rare — 
pairs, as fool full, pool pull. As oo, u have already been appro- 
priated, and as ov, employed for this sound in would, could, should, — 
would inevitably suggest the sound (ou) in other situations, we are — 
driven to some modification of 00, vu. The form uA is not English, 
and has been frequently used conventionally for (90), so that it is — 
excluded. The exclamation pooh/ although dictionary makers — 
seem only to recognize the orthography pugh, is yet sufficiently — 
familiar in the other spelling to all readers,! and suggests the form 
ooh for the sound of (u). It is certainly long, but it is known, 
and could only mislead so far as to cause the reader to substitute 
(uu) for (w). The six short vowels are, therefore, 7, 6, a, 0, u, ooh. — 
Of the only recognised forms for diphthongs: oy, ow, ew = (Οἱ, 
ou, iu), as in boy, now, new, the first is unobjectionable, but the 
other two do not begin with the elements represented by 0, 6, (9, 6). 
The common diphthong (91) has no representative distinct from — 
ἢ, y, Which are already appropriated. For writing provincial — 
dialects a careful separation of the various diphthongal forms is — 
important. Hence a systematic mode of representing diphthongs is — 
indispensable, and it must be founded upon the historical use of 
y, w, as the second element, which involves the rejection of such 
final forms as ay, aw, for the sounds already symbolised by at, au. 
By simply prefixing any of the vowels ee, ai, ah, au, oh, 00, — 
ὃ, @, a, 0, “4, ooh, to y, w, we obtain most suggestive forms — 


| 


ἂν 


1 As in Prof. Max Miiller’s pooh- Lectures on the Science of Language, 
pooh theory of the origin of words, 1, 344. 
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of diphthongs, containing those vowels run on to a final ee, 00, 
typified by the y, w. Thus: avy (661) is the usual English may,— 
ahy (aai), aye, or German ai,—auy (AA1), a broad sound of joy,— 
ohy (001), a provincial sound of boy,-—ooy (uui), the Italian lw, and 
common sailors’ buoy,—ey (61), the Scotch brte,—ay (21), a Cockney 
long 2,—oy (01) the usual boy,—wy (01) the usual buy, Guy ;—ecew 
(iiu) an exaggerated Italian 7u,—aiw (66), an exaggerated Italian 
eu,—ahw (au), the German au,—auw, a broad provincial how,— 
ohw (oou) the common English know ;—7w (cu) the American and, 
perhaps, the common English new, for which both Wallis and 
Price (p. 189) used the sign 7w,—ew (eu) the true Italian ew,—aw 
(zu) the Norfolk pownd,—ow (ou) a provincial ow,—wwo (ou) the 
common English now. The use of y, w being only a systematisation 
of an old extinct method of writing diphthongs may be fairly re- 
garded as historical, and gives great power to this system of writing. 

The sounds of (3, w, H) must be represented by y, w, h, having 


no other historic equivalents. But as y, w have been already used 


for diphthongs, and / is a modifying symbol in ah, oh, ooh, in which 
sense it must also be employed amongst the consonant combinations, 
whenever y, w, ὦ occur in such situations as would occasion 


ambiguity, the recognized expedient of inserting a hyphen, as a-y, 
 oh-w, o-h, must be resorted to. The sound of (wh) must be re- 


presented by the historical symbol wh, instead of the anglosaxon 
hw, which is now uncouth. 

The consonants and consonantal diphthongs must be p ὦ, ¢ d, 
ch j,k g, f v, th dh, s 2, sh sh, r 1 mn ng, for although dh, 
zh are unhistorical, they have long been generally recognised as 
orthoepical symbols. To these it seems best to add the historical 
nk for the unhistorical ngk (qk); but ngg must be used for (qg) 
to prevent ambiguity, as in senger, fingger. Hyphens must be 
employed in t-h, d-h, s-h, 2-h, n-g, n-k, when each letter represents 
a separate element. All truly doubled consonants must also be 
hyphened, as boohk-kais, bookcase, distinct from boohkking, booking, 
and un-ohnd, unowned, from wn-nohn, unknown. 

The practical writing alphabet of the English language will 
therefore consist of 42 symbols, which may be fairly called ‘“ his- 
torical,” namely: 66, at, ah, au, oh, 00; 1, 8, ὦ, 0, Δ, ooh; uy, 
meni, wo. yy, w wh, h; pb, t ὦ, ch 7, kg; fv, th dn, 
8 2, sh zh, r l,m ἢ ng nk. But the use of this alphabet would 
soon point out deficiencies, for example air, ohr, are no adequate 
representatives of the words: air, oar. The indistinct murmur 
which forms the conclusion of these words as generally pronounced 
may be written (’), as the historical representative of an omitted 
found, and the full theoretical sound may be indicated by ’r. This 


1 As these letters are really con- 
tractions for ish dzh, when they are 
doubled to shew that the preceding 
yowel is short, it is natural to double 
only the first element, and write ¢tch, dj, 
Meaning ¢tish, ddzh. But it is not 
allowable to write tth, ddh, ssh, 22}, 


for thth, dhdh, shsh, zhzh (although in 
older English ssh is often used for 
shsh), because tth represents a really 
different sound, thus Matthiw would 
be (Met-thiu) not (Methiu,) and 
aitth =(eetth), eighth. 


39 
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full sound is always heard if another vowel follows, as hee’ring, 
pol’ring, poorer, fuy’ri, luw’ring=hearing, pouring, poorer, fiery 
lowering. Such sounds as her, ewr, as distinct from herring, ocewr- 
rence, require a means of representing the fully trilled r atonal 
vowel, as common in Scotland and Ireland, and the examples chose 
suggests the expedient commonly employed of writing 77, so thal 
herd or he’rd is English, and herrd is Scotch ‘heard.’ The coud 
in ‘fair, oar, her” however, as distinct from those in ‘‘ hale, hole, 
herring,” have not yet been represented, and several other signs 
will be found indispensable in writing those dialectic sounds which 
are here of prime importance. 
Now, on examining the long and short vowels, ee 7, αἱ e, ah a, 
au 0, oh u, 00 ooh = (ii 2, ce 6, aa 86, AA 9, 00 9, πὰ w), it is readily 
seen that they are more distinct in quality, than in quantity. In 
fact Englishmen find the true short sounds of the long vowels, and 
the true long sounds of the short vowels difficult to distinguish from 
the long and short sounds respectively. This suggests the employ- 
ment of the quantitative signs (7) and (“), when prominence is to be 
given to the quantity, the unmarked sign being regarded as doubt- 
ful, just as in Latin, Italian, Spamish, Welsh, and generally. Thus 
den is Scotch, éen Yorkshire for the plural of § eye’; wait or waryt 
is English, weit Scotch, stéhn is Norfolk and American “ stone,” εἰ 
béok is Scotch, bé0hk southern English, b00k northern English, 
“book,” Bath is the local, Bahth the usual pronunciation of 
‘‘ Bath,” and the true sound of ‘‘air” is perhaps 27, for whieh av’r 
is practically sufficient, and the true sound of oar is very nearly, 
but not quite o’r. Another way of representing the quantity is the 
thoroughly English method introduced by Orrmin, to which Mi 
have already found it convenient to have occasional recours 
namely, to allow a single following consonant to indicate the length 
and two following consonants the brevity, of the preceding vowe } 
open vowels remaining ambiguous. Thus the preceding example 
may be written in order: eenn een, wait watt, stohnn, bookk, 
boohkk, book, Bath, Bahth, the short sounds of the two last becoming 
Bathth, Bahthth. Other methods of representing quantity in con- 
nection with accent will be given presently. 
Any one who tried to write down provincial or foreign sounds 
would still find considerable deficiencies. The following sixteen 
additional vowel signs are, however, all that it seems expedient 
to admit, the principle of ambiguous quantity applying as beta Ὺ 
For ordinary purposes, use :— 
eh=(z), for the broader sound of 6 verging into a, heard in Scotland, 
and generally in the north of England in place of (e), French 
béte, Italian open 6. This may also be taken as the sou of 
ai in air, which may be written ehr. 
oa=(0), for true sound of oa in oa’r = oar, known provincially 
even when not followed by r, a broad sound of of verging t Ὁ. 

au, Italian open ὁ. 
wi=(y), for Scotch w, French uw, German τ, being 66 or rather ¢ 
pronounced with rounded lips. 
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eu=(a), for close French ew, which has two sounds, close as in 
jeune, and open as in jetine=(a, ce), not ordinarily distinguished 
by Englishmen ; the first is az, the second e or eh, pronounced 
with rounded lips. 

N=(A), to represent French nasality when it occurs, as in enfant, 
vin, bon, un, which might be written anfan, on, bon, un. 

kh, gh=(Xh, gh), for the Scotch and German guttural ch, but (kh) 
may, when desired, be distinguished as yh, and (kwh, gwh) 
may be written kwh, gwh. 

th=(Ihh) for the common Welch J. 

oo) for the strongly trilled Scotch 7 not preceding a vowel, as 

errd. 

rh=(grh) or (r) for the French, German, and Northumbrian so 
called r grasseyé, guttural r or burr. 

For still more accurate dialectic writing, use: 

ae=(ah) for the fine southern ah verging to a. 

aa=(aa) for a deeper sound of ah. 

ao=(ah) for the broad Scotch ah verging to au. 

uh=(a), for that deeper sound of «which it is necessary to distinguish 
in the provincial diphthongs why, whw (ai, au), if not elsewhere. 

ua=(), for a still deeper sound of uw, occasionally heard. 

uo=(uh) for the ooh verging to oh, or the oh verging to 00, heard in 
many provincial dialects, the true Italian close o. 

th, we=(1, σὴ) for the sound of wi verging to 66 or 00 respectively, as 
heard dialectically in English, German, and French, 7/ being 
a frequent form of the German i, and we being the Swedish w. 

oe=(ce), for the true German 6, and open sound of French eu, de- 
scribed under ew above. 

ὃ or a=(a), for the sound of τ᾽ in ‘‘cur,”’ or ein herd, which may be 
written kér, hérd, (or ker hard, if the type ὃ is deficient, ) when 
it is considered necessary to distinguish them from kur, herd. 

ἃ or »=(v), for that frequent obscure unaccented a found in canary, 
real, tenant, which may be written hinehri, reedl, tennant, (or 
if the type d is deficient, kynehri, reenl, tenuant), when it is 
thought necessary to distinguish it from a or 4. 

i ort=(y) for the obscure sound of e goodness, which would be 
written gookdniss, (or, if the type i is deficient, goohdniss, ) 
when it was thought necessary to distinguish it from e. 


By thus adding from 4 to 12 vowels to the original 12, only 8 un- 
usual, or obscure vowels, out of the 36 recognized in Palaeotype, 
yiz., back (@), mid (x, oh, oh, oh, oh) and front (ah, wh), are left with- 
out signs, and these probably do not occur in any provincial English 
dialectic pronunciation, but might, in case of necessity, be repre- 
sented by 6; wi, éh, uoh, oah, aoh; euh, oeh, respectively, the first 
two on account of their partial resemblance to the German 6, ii, 
and the others on account of their being liable to be confused with 
the sounds already represented by é, wo, oa, ao, eu, oe, respectively. 

The sixteen additional vowel signs are therefore d, aa, ae, ao, é, eh, 
eu, ἢ, th, oa, oe, ua, ue, uh, w, uo, and although they are chiefly 
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unhistorical, they are so suggestive that they could be readily 
fixed on the memory. Compare aesk dent=ask aunt, in southern 
English, ask απ in fine Yorkshire; 2 οἱ English, e/ éhl Scotch 
ill ell; mdon Scotch = man, unku géud shéwn Scotch = unco guid 
shoon; nda déa’nt goa Norfolk=no don’t go; Goete boekke German 
= Goethe bocke, muéen Devonshire =moon, lén Cockney = come 
pwir béhdi Scotch = puir body. 

The system of diphthongs may now be completed by using the 
16 additional vowels as prefixed to y, w; and also by using all 
the 28 vowels as prefixes to (’) and to ‘wi. The (’) diphthongs 
are not uncommon provincially, the w: diphthongs are rare, but are 
found in Germany and the Netherlands. The easy method thus 
furnished for representing complicated diphthongal sounds, which 
are so frequently met with in provincial utterances, is one of the 
greatest recommendations for glossotype as a means of writing 
English dialects. . 

Any mode of marking the position of the accent is unhistoriecal, 
but it is so important in unknown words, as all written in Glosso- 
type must be considered, that the Spanish custom of marking its” 
position, when not furnished by some simple rule, is well worthy 
of imitation.1 This rule for English has been laid down thus by 
Mr. Melville Bell: The accent is to be read on the first ya 
unless otherwise expressed.* 

The accent mark on an ambiguous vowel or diphthong will be 
the acute on the first portion of the symbol, as reedéem, obtain. The δ᾽ 
accent mark on a short vowel will be the grave, and on ἃ long 
vowel the circumflex, thus combining the notes of quantity and 
accent, as: deemahnd, deemdhnd. When the accent falls on more 
than one syllable, it ‘should always be written, as: hiywdi=high- 
way, dondhbzdibdhre = unabsehbare, German. The evenness o 
French accent had also best be noted in this way for English 
readers, as anfan = enfant, or otherwise an exception to the rule 
must be made for French words only, which would then have to be 
specially named. The small number of accented letters supplied to 
English founts renders it advisable to have a substitute for thes y 
accent marks, and the turned period used in palaeotype will be 
found most convenient. A device familiar to writers of pronoune- 
ing dictionaries will enable us to indicate the long vowel by placing 


1 Thislanguage seems to be the only 50 by writers I cannot say. vie I 


one, except Greek, in which the neces- 
sity of marking the position of the ac- 
cent has been acknowledged. In Por- 
tuguese, Italian, English, and Russian, 
the position of the accent is a constant 
source of difficulty to foreigners. The 
Spanish Academy in its anxiety to 
avoid many accent marks, and its desire 
to prevent ambiguity, lays down jive 
rather lengthy rules for placing the ac- 
cent mark, which are generally adopted 
by Spanish printers, whether they are 


printed phonetically I carried ΟΝ 
similar system, but the value of it y 
not sufficiently appreciated, for ford 
no persons used accents in writing, and 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, and almost all other 
phonetic printers, have utterly ignored 
accents, at least for all native words. 
Mr. Melville Bell has however cor 
sistently carried out his one ino 
rule, which is here recommended 
Glossotypists. 

2 Visible Speech for the Million, p. 6 
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the turned period immediately after it, as reesee-d, and the short 
vowel by placing it after the following consonant, as empor-ch. 
This principle may be applied to monosyllables, thus readily dis- 
tinguishing: Yorkshire δοο ὦ, Scotch book, English boohk, with- 
out having to double the following consonant. The principle may 
also be applied to shew the length of the first element of diphthongs, 
so that the true English ‘‘may know,”’ may be written mdzy nohw, 
or mai-y noh'w, while baiyd, ndaw or baiy'd noaw* would indicate 
(beid nou), which are the Teviotdale pronunciation of ‘‘bide, knoll.”’ 
_ Great care has been bestowed upon this system of writing from 
a belief that it is not a philosophical toy or a plaything, but may 
prove extensively useful to writers of pronouncing vocabularies, to 
provincial glossarists, to travellers forming word lists, to writers of 
Scotch novels, and authors of provincial poems and tales, all of 
whom at present introduce more or less unsystematic, ambiguous, 
or unintelligible orthographies.! It will be employed, therefore, 
for the representation of dialectic English and Scotch in Chap. XI. 
§ 4. Except for the closest scientific purposes, for which palaeo- 
type, or some system as extensive, is requisite, Glossotype as here 
presented, will be found sufficient.” 

The practical use of this system of writing’ has suggested some 
improvements in the tabular arrangement, and the preliminary table 
on p. 16, must therefore be considered as cancelled and replaced by 
those on pp. 614-5. In the first of these, the simplest form of 
Glossotype, which may be fairly termed historical phonetic spelling, 
is presented, containing only two of the additional vowels, eu, wz, 
without which no dialects could be even approximatively written, 
In the second, these two and the other fourteen are briefly ex- 
plained, some vowel progressions are introduced which may assist 
the reader in forming a conception of the sounds, and the exact 
value of the 28 glossotype vowels, the diphthongs and consonants 
is fixed by a comparison with palaeotype. 


1 Τῇ Mr. Peacock’s Glossaries (Tran- 
sactions of the Philological Society, 
1867, Supplement Part II.) a partially 
systematic method of writing is adopted, 
explained in the annexed Essay on 
Some Leading Characteristics of the 
Dialects, etc., p. 11 note; but on en- 
deavouring to transliterate the speci- 
mens of the North and South Lonsdale 
dialects there given (pp. 31, 32) into 
glossotype, I found several combina- 
tions and signs employed which had 
not been previously explained, and 
which I had simply to guess at. Yet 
Mr. Peacock’s writing is a gem com- 
pared to most which I have met with, 
for they generally leave me in a state 
of utter bewilderment. Few writers 
even condescend to give a key at all, 
and in Mr. Peacock’s Glossaries, the 
editor has not considered it necessary 


to prefix a key conspicuously, but has left 
it hidden in a footnote to an appended 
essay, as if it were of no consequence, 
instead of being of prime importance. 
One consequence of this to myself was, 
that I did not discover the key till I 
had with great difficulty, and much 
uncertainty, made one for myself by 
examining the whole glossary. To 
form a system of writing requires pe- 
culiar studies. The present glossotype 
is the result of much thought and ex- 
perience extending over a great length 
of time, combined with long practice 
in phonetic writing. 

* Oriental signs can easily be bor- 
rowed from palaeotype, or supplied by 
other conventions. 

3 The information from my dialectic 
correspondents (p. 277 note 1) was 
chiefly collected by means of Glossotype. 


, 
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KEY TO GLOSSOTYPE, 


Especially intended for writing dialectic English according to literary Eng 
analogies. Isolated letters and words in Glossotype should be in Italics. No lette 
or combination is ever mute ; thus, final ¢ is always pronounced as in German, Never 
use ay, aw, etc., for ai, au, etc., even when final. Οἱ Cockney, D. Dutch, #. English, 
F. French, G. German, J. Italian, P. Provincial, 8, Scotch, W. Welsh. 


ΓΕ: 


VowELs. DIpHTHONGS. Consonants. 
a gnat 1 knit ay S.P.C.;\aw P.C. |b bee ngg finger | 
ah father 0 not ahy G. αἱ ahw G. au | ch chest nk think 
al wait oh rose |aily may | aiw C. d doe ny J. gn 
au all oo wooed |ey S. bite| ew I. eu | dh the Ῥ pea 
e net ooh wood | euy F. el | euw D. f fee r ray 
ee meet u nut aici iw mew g go "r ar 
eu LF’. ew ui F. u | oy boy ow P. gh D.G.g |r LS. 
(7) an indistinct murmur.| ohy P. | ohw know |h he th PF, # 
(,) nasalized utterance. Jooy LF P| ...... 1 jay 8 see 
N Ff, nasal n is written ἢ} uy high | uwhow |k coo sh she 
Obscure vowels are double | ,,; . . 
dotted in hér reed gookd- ὮΝ 2. ts] πως kw queen |\t tin 
nis, for which turned letters}In all these diphthongs | kwh S. quh th thin 
may be used if types run] the first element has the 
short, as: hor reevl goohdnis sound assigned in the kh (: ach |v vale 
All vowel signs are ambigu- preceding column, which 11 1 
ous, short or long, and may | 15 run on quickly, with a 0 Ww wat 
have their quantity distin- | glide, to a following ee} ]}, 777] | wh why 
guished when desired, by ἃ} OF 09 written y or w. 
single or double following ne hae di me ly L gl y yet 
consonant, by the signs of REEe can De fermen ΌΤΙ ἜΣ. 
quantity (~ °), or (°°), or] the same model. ae yh S. nicht 
a turned period (*) placed} Diphthongs may also be] 1 0 Ζ zeal 
immediately after a long} formed by affixing (’) as . oo 
vowel and after the conso-| roh’dalmost rohad rohud | US thing zh vision 


nants following a short 
vowel, as, Yorkshire book 
book béok or book, δ. bookk 
book book or book, ἢ. 
boohkk biohk boohk or 
boohk’, E. noh'w = know, 
Teviotdale xoaw: =knoll. 


When accents are not marked 
by (7) for ambiguous vowels, 
or (“ δ +) for long and short 
vowels as above, the accent 
must be placed in reading 
on the first syllable of a 
word. 


= road, and by affixing 
ui, as D. heuwis = huis, 
but it is generally suffi- 
cient to treat this wé as 
y, thus: heuys. 


In the rare cases when any 
of the above combinations 
do not form single vowels 
or diphthongs, introduce 
a hyphen, as ah-yént= 
ayont S. Observe that 
the w and y of the conso- 
nants wh, yh, never be- 
long the preceding vowel. 


Foreign and Oriental sounds 


Really doubled consonants 


must be represented by 
small capitals, &c., by special 
convention. : 


should be separated by ἃ Ὦγ- 
phen, as w-néhn=unknown, 


When any of the above com- ὦ 


binations do not form single ~ 
letters introduce a hyphen, 
as mad-huws, Bog-hed, Mak- 
héeth, in-grdin, tn-kum, 
mis-hap, pot-huws, etc. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ADDITIONAL AND ForEIGN VOWELS. 


oa as heard in oar, between o and oh, 
P. 4. broad o, I. open o. 

oe produced by pronouncing 6 or eh with 
rounded lips, #’. open eu in jetine, G. ὃ. 

ua very deep sound of western E. 2. 

ue resembling wu, verging towards 00, 


ἃ obscure a in real, cristal. 
aa deeper sound of ah, in G. and F’. 
ae between a and ah, fine southern E. a 
in staff, ask, path, pass, command. 
ao between ah and au, broad S. a in man. 
ὃ the obscure sound of ¢ in herd, when it 


can be distinguished from 6 or w. Swedish w. 
eh between ὁ and a, broad northern E.and «uh deeper and broader sound of u, general 
is. 6, J. open ὁ, F. é. in P. ἢ. and 8. 


produced by pronouncing ee or 7 with 
rounded lips, S. τοἱ, D. F. u, G. u. 
between oh and oo, a broader ooh, 
I. close ο in somma, Edinburgh coal. 


ew produced by pronouncing ai with wi 
rounded lips, /’. close ew in jeune. 
2 obscure 7 or 6 in goodness. 


th resembling wi verging towards ee, P. G. ti 


uo 


Vowet Progressions, arranged to shew approximatively how the (italic) sixteen 
additional and foreign vowels lie between the (roman) twelve usual English sounds. 


1. palatal to guttural: ee i ai 6 eh a ae ah 

2. guttural to labial: ah aa ao au o oa oh wo ooh oo. 
3. labial to palatal: 1) 00 ue ui th ee; 2) oh 06 eu δὶ 
4. deep to high, obscure: ua uh u ἃ ὃ i. 


GLossoTYPE CoMPARED WITH PALAEOTYPE. 


When more than one palaeotypic symbol is placed after a single vowel, the first 
represents the sound that would be naturally given to it by an English reader, and the 
two may be distinguished, when required, as previously explained, Glossotype in Italics, 


Palaeotype in (). 


The arrangement is partially systematic. 


VoweELs. DieuTHONGS. ΟΟΝΒΟΝΑΝΊΒ. 
Historical. | Additional. | Y series. W series. Pairs. Single. 
ee (111) | 7 (y) avy (cei €1) | avw (eeu eu)| p ὁ (p b) h (a 8‘) 

m (eee) |eh (HEE) § ehy (zi) ehw (Eu) td (t d) rh(grhr) 
ae (ah aah) aey (ahi) | aew (ahw) | ἢ 9 (k g) r (r) 
ah (aaa) |aa(aaa) {ahy (ai aai)| ahw (au aau)} ky gy (kj gj) |’r (ar) 
au (AA A)| ao (ah aah) aay (ai aai)| aaw (au) kw gw (kw | rr (.r) 
0h (000) | 0a(000) fohy (001 01) | ohw (oou ou) gw) Th (188) 
00 (uu ἃ) we (UU τυ) | οο (uui ui) wh w (wh w) ὦ (1) 
ey) fey σὺ [uw (yu) ffeotty) [1(} 
(t2) | th (τ 1) ww (τὰ σὰ) | th dh (th dh) | ly (ἢ) 
e(eee) | eu(aaa) fey (61) ew (eu) s 2 (sz) ee (m 
oe (cece ce) | ewy (ai cel) | eww (au ceu)| sh zh (sh zh) am (’m) 
4(8 xe) ἃ (8) ay (#1) aw (seu) ch 7 (tsh dzh) n (n) 
-0(990) | ὃ (aa 0) Joy (01) ow (ou) yh y (sh kh τὺ ἢ ('n) 
τ (9 99) | wh (aaa) | wy (01) uw (ou) kh gh (kh gh) ny (nj) 
ua (Ὁ) uhy (1) ulw (au) kwh gwh (kwh ng (q) 
00h (u wu) uo (wh wuh) gwh) nk (qk) 
Murmur’ () Frencu Nasats—an ΟΝ ΟΝ UN (AA €A OA 9A). 
The eight omitted palaeotypic vowels may, when required, be indicated by writing— 
6; ti, éh, uoh, oah, aoh ; euh och 
for @ ; ye a ὍΠ oh, oh ; ah, eh 
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The historical spelling from which Glossotype has been evolved, 
is, of course, not proposed for immediate adoption in literature, 
although there is no historical or etymological reason against its 
In order to shew the effect of adopting such an orthography 
in place of that now current, I have annexed the glossotypic 
spelling of some lists of words already given in the previous 
section on the pages referred to in each case, in which the reader 
will find the solution of their orthographical riddles, 
contain the principal anomalies of spelling in our language, the 
absurdity of propagating them will appear strongly in reading over 
their sounds, without having the orthography immediately present 
The historical letters only are used, hence the un- 
accented vowels, and some shades of sound are not discriminated 
with perfect accuracy, and the intention has been rather to en- 


use. 


to the eye. 
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As these lists 


deavour to give the letters which an average speller, acquainted 
with the ordinary orthography, would select when intending to 
write his own pronunciation glossotypically, than to aim at or- 
thoepical accuracy, as the appearance which would bé presented 
if such a style of spelling were adopted, could not otherwise be 
imitated. For this. reason duplicated consonants, are freely ad- 
mitted, when they would be likely to suggest themselves to the 
writer, but are not used systematically, and only the ambiguous 
accent (0) is employed. The order of the sounds is that given in 


the last paragraph of p. 609. 


ee, p. 599. miniwshiee, deeméen, 
’ Keez Kolledj, bee, eech, fleed, leev, 
Beechum, leeg, feet, een, kompleet, 
sleev, impréen, Lee, konséet, konséev, 
seenyuri, Lee, reeséet, Beevur, peep'l, 
deeméen, kee, Weemz, keed, duyaréea, 
invaléed, greef, maggazéen, greev, 
seenyur, fiwzée, debrée, intréeg, feetus, 
kee, keed, muskéetoh, turkéez. 

ai, p. 596. mait, shampain, dailia, 
pain, kampain, strait, trai, haipeni hah- 
peni, jail, Kaishaut’n, gaij, plaig, plai, 
grait, ai! vail, rain, wai, dhai, ait. 

ah, p. 5938. fahdhur, ahr, serahlyoh, 
ah, ahmz, Mahmzberi, aiklah, ahnt, 
bahrk, klahrk, hahrt, gahrd. 


au, p. 593. faul, aum, Maudlen 
Kolledj, maulstik, wauk, baumun, haul, 
Maud, nauti, Vaun, aun, auful, au, 
braud, sauder, aut, ekstraudineri, 
Jaurjik, Jaurj, faurk, haurs. 

oh, p. 602. hohtar, hohboy, boh, 
yohman, shoh, sohd, pohst, ohts wuts, 
Sohm, bohs’n, kohburn, doh, bohn, 
ohlyoh, oh, skrootéhr skrootwaur, yohk 
brohch, aprohpoh, Grohvnur, deepéoh 
deppoh, sohl, rohg, Yoh-haul, dhoh, 
noh, tohrdz, oh, Nohlz, kohth, kwohth. 


00, p. 605. galoon, Rooben, Bukléo, 
broo, brood, room, roobahrb, doo, shoo, 


mooy, mandover, too, wood, soop, booz, 
throo, Broom, rondeyéo, surtéo, billi- 
déo, Kooper, rooling, troo, rool, brooz- 
ing, brooz, Hoom, too, hoo. 

2, p. 599. lanskip, Sinjun, Jahrvis, 
pritti, ginniz, biffin, britchiz, forfit, 
Tibbuld, huzzif, egzibit, rith’m, pit, 
marrijiz, marrij, pittid, too liv, siv, 
fippens, wimmin, grits, Jahrvis, Missis, 
bizzi, lettis, bild, biznis, Tirrit, Chizzik, 
fizzik, Windum, Rothsi, munni, Anni, 
Biwhi, felli, shammi, plaigi. 

e, p. 595. menni, Pomfret, Pestum, 
Muykel, Temz, sed, Abbergeni, sez, let, 
hed, det, Wenzdi, alédj, forred, heffer, 
Lester, lepperd, chek, rondevéo, ret- 
turik, frend, konshens, fettid, konesir, 
berri, ges, pannijérrik, gunnel, Tom- 
masez, saiber, verchoo, Berlingtun, 
saffer, better, Urkert, ahnser—or saibur, — 
vurchoo, Burlingtun, saffur, bettur, 
Urkurt, ahnsur. 

a, p. 593, sat, Uyzak, Makki, dram, 
hav, banyoh, Tammun, plad, sammun, 
harang, Klappam, Talmash, pikant. 

o, p. 601. rozzin, onnur, on, grot, 
forred, konnisant konnis’nt, Jon, hok, 
peddagog, nolledj. 

u, p. 596. ribbun, meershum, es- 
katchun,umb’l, mohshun, konshus, sun, 
duz, luv, tortus, Linkun, flud, dub’l, 
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tung, bellus, tuppens, amattr, kubburd, 
avvurdiwpoyz, kurnel, likir, likkur. 
ooh, p. 604. woohmman, Boohlling- 
broohk, woohd, woohstid, Woohstur, 
kuwchoohk, koohd, boohl. 

uy, p. 597. nuyv, uyl, duypndssoh- 
fist, huyt, uying, uy, ruynéseros, Ruyn, 
ruyming, ruym, buynd, indayt, duy, 
luyvy, suyn, suy, suyd, vuykuwnt,, 
uyl, beegtiyling, beegtyl, buy, fluy, 
duy, suydh. 
oy, p. 602. burjéys, noyzi, noyz, 
poynant, koyn, boy, enjoyd, Boyl, koyt 
kwoyt, boy bwoy booy, boyd booyd. 

uw, p. 597. kuwchouk, Makliwd, 
uwr, kuwnter, nuwn, duwt, reentiwns, 
buw, kuw, aliwd. 

iw, p. 599. monniwment, inkiwbait, 
manchiwmaikar, biwti, fiwd, fiwdal, 
diws, Liwsun, niw, ahdiw, viw, viwd, 
fiwg’lmun, amiwzing, fiwshia, kiw, 
amiwz, kiw, impiwn, biwl, siwt, piwni, 
liwstring, fiwg, iwnayt, Iwjéen, iw, iw, 
iw, iwl, iw iwth, or yoo yooth, hiw- 
main, hiwman, hiw, Hiw, Hiwz. 

y, p- 600. hidyus, unyun, haliléoyah, 
yahrd, Denyil. 

w, p. 605. kwuyr, purswaid, waur, 

wh, p. 605. when. ᾿ 

h, p. 598. Kala-han, hohl, Koh- 
hoon, hohl. 

p, p- 602. hikkup, pai, aip, Klap- 
pam, flapper, flapt. 

b, p. 594. bee, eb, ebd, baib, Koh- 
burn, Hohburn, kubburd, hohboy. 

t, p. 604. det, yot, indtyt, sukt, 
saut, tizzikal, reeseét, toh, tuym, hatter, 
too, metsohtint. 

d, p. 594. dellium, deep, ad, Boohd- 
dist, traid, Windum, luvd, woohd, 
burd’n. 

ch, p. 604. vairmichélli, chain, 
ahrcht, chopéen, Mahrchbanks, match, 
matcht. 

Jj, p. 595. Grinnidj, sohljur, judjment, 
ridj, Wedjberi, jem, kolledj, Bellinjam, 
just. 

; k, p. 600. kan, akGwnt, Bakkanal, 
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skool, aik, bak, hakt, akwaint, hok, 
kail, baik, wauk, kwak, kee, antéek, 
Urkurt, vuykuwnt, hak’l, eksépt. 

g, p- 598. blaggahrd, goh, eg, begd, 
gohst, ges, plaig. 

7, p. 597. foh, fuyf, stif, stuft, fiwg’l- 
man, of’n, lahf, hahf, saffer, lefténant. 

v, p. 605. ov, Beevur, hahv, nevyiw, 
Grohynur, veel, hav, rondevéo, 

th, p. 604. Keethli, aitth, apohthem, 
Suwth-hamtun, thin, bluyth, bluydh, 
Mathiw. 

dh, p. 595. dhee, breedh. 

s, p. 603, sel, ais, Gloster Glauster, 
sahm, Sissister, Woohstur, see, seen, 
kohalés, siz’m, Massam, hiss, hist, 
lis’n epis’l, missis, sohrd, briska, bellus, 
metsohtint. 

z, p. 605. sakrifuyzing, sakrifuyz, 
zahr, Winzur, Saulzberi, az, dizérn, 
eez, diz6nnur, biznis, sizzerz, Kezzik, 
hee bellohz, bohz, zeel, suyz, whizzing, 
whizd. 

sh, p. 604. shaiz, fiwshia, speshal, 
shau, shoohgger, sheddiwl, konshus, shal, 
wisht, Ashtun, kompréshun, mohshun. 

zh, p. 606. roozhing, roozh, zhdo- 
dimoh, plezhur, divizhun, absizhun, 
aizhur. 

r, p. 608. (1), ruyt, retturik, ruyt, 
hurri, katarral, (’r,1) fee’ring, pai’ring 
debahring, ignoh’ring, poo’rer, fuy’ri, 
buw’ri, (1) spai’r, kaur koh’r, bur, maur- 
gaij, (“) mur, deefar, or mer deefér. 

i, p. 600. serahlyoh, maulstik, lais, 
Gilfurd, ail, il, travveld, kil, uyl, brishi, 
vitler. 

m, Ὁ. 601. dram, flem, sahm, Chumli, 
am, lam, taim, hammer, shamd, him, 
kammel, Bamf, Pomfret, siz’m, rith’m. 

n, p. 601. stuns’l, ohpning, nau, Jon, 
noh, Kohnbroohk, Kahn, neemonniks, 
kuwntur, kan, ribbun, kain, ippikakkiw- 
anna, mannur, lpand, gunnel, reezning 
niwmattiks, piwni, ohp'n, reez’n. 

ng, p. 602. fingger, singer, wingd, 
Bermingam, tung, Mingiz—hank, han- 
kerchif, link, drunk, ankshus. 


Some readers will naturally object to such orthography that it is 
entirely fictitious and not in any respect historical. It is not meant 
to imply that the above spelling was ever used at any time, but 
only that almost every combination of which each word is composed 
has been in use for such a long time, generally more thantwo centuries, 
that its employment in the sense proposed is really historically justi- 
fied. But how should we spell? What other grounds of spelling 
are there but the phonetic? There are the purely historical, the 
etymological, the typographical. The purely historical, however, 
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such as was adopted by the Anglosaxons, and by the best writers in 
the xmth and x1vth centuries, was also purely phonetic, reflect- 
ing the pronunciation of the writer to the best of his ability. 
We might adopt that systematised scheme of the xrvth century 
explained above (p. 401), and illustrated in the next chapter, 
but we should find it extremely difficult to make any one but an 
Early English student see the value of it, and perhaps even he 
might demur to fixing the time at so recent a period, the latest 
during which the principle of phonetic spelling actually influenced 
the writer. But I know no other period which would in any 
respect answer the purpose. With regard to the words introduced 
since then, we should have to consider how they would haye been 
probably pronounced at that time, and write them accordingly. 
The rehabilitation of our orthography on that ground would there- 
fore be a work of extreme difficulty, and would find a correspond- 
ingly small number of adherents. Even those who employed it 
would have to re-memorize every word in the language, a discipline 
to which none would submit who could escape it. The attempt 
to introduce such a system could therefore only result in confusion 
worse confounded. We may adopt it for our xrv th century school- 
books, but we must not ask writers to use it in their everyday 
scribbling. 

Dismissing, therefore, any purely historical system, we have 
only to consider the etymological, and the typographical, which 
will occupy the two next sections, while the phonetic ground will 
be considered in the last section. 


§ 4, Etymological Spelling. 


The two tables in 88 1, 2 may serve to dissipate the phantom 
which haunts many brains under the name of etymological ortho- 
graphy. It seems that the gross departure from the original 
phonetic conception which pervades our alphabetic system, and 
which degrades alphabetical to hieroglyphical writing, has led 
persons to suppose that the phonetically useless and inconsistently 
applied letters, which they have constantly to employ, are intended 
to convey to the reader the history and origin of a word, whence it 
came, how it changed, what was its original meaning, and how 
that has been modified. It is true that the recent etymological 
labours of Wedgewood and E. Miiller, might be sufficient to prove 
that such information could not be conveyed by any means, because 
| it is in many cases unknown now, and was less known to those 
who have modelled our orthography, and also that when it is 
known, or tolerably certain, there is no generally understood 
abbreviated system for conveying the information, which often 
requires a considerable amount of words to explain, nor does i 
appear possible to conceive that any such system could be invented, 
much less brought into use. These matters do not strike those 
who are possessed with the etymological conception, for they are 
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generally very ill informed respecting the real history of our 
language, and think rather of the recent terms borrowed from the 
Latin and Greek, which present no difficulty whatever, and could 
scarcely be made to present much difficulty by any freak of ortho- 
graphy,’ than of the old terms of Germanic, or Norman French 
origin, or those, not rare words, in constant use, of which the origin 
is unknown. Many of the troublesome additional letters, which 
were perhaps inserted from a supposed knowledge of the origin of a 
word, are mistakes, few of them are of any assistance, and none of 
them are consistently employed. 

To take a simple example: those who know that oak corre- 
sponds to ags. dc, may be inclined to think that the / was put in to 
show it was Germanic, and not Latinic or Hellenic, whereas we 
know that the introduction of &£ was a mere habit of the xu1th and 
xtv th centuries ; or that the inserted a@ was meant to allude to the 
old a, while the prefixed ὁ shewed the modern change; whereas, 
we know that the x1v th century wrote simply οἷ, ook, that in the 
xy th, and the greater part of the xvrth century, oke was em- 
ployed (this is the orthography of Palsgrave and Levins), and that 
the a was introduced towards the latter end of the xvrth century 
as a mere phonetic contrivance to distinguish (00) from (uu), and 
without any etymological reason whatever. It so happens that we 
still write stroke, nothwithstanding the ags. stracan. There was a 
long fight between sope, soap, and it is not to be supposed that 
a was carried by Latin sapo. It is but very lately that cloak 
triumphed over cloke; but there can be no etymological reason, 
because no one is certain of the etymology, and the middle Latin 
clocea, generally adduced, would not favour the a. 

Take another simple instance, which, lke the former, applies 
to numerous cases: In the word name, the final e is supposed to 
allude to a former final vowel, and to indicate the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. The ags. had a final a, but the preceding 
vowel was short. The a had become long in Orrmin’s time, and he 
wrote name because he said (naa‘me), and not (nam-a), which he 
would have written namma, and similarly he changed all the other 
vowels to accord with his own pronunciation. The meaning of the 
added e was lost in xvth century, and in the xvrth it was fre- 
quently, but of course inconsistently, used to indicate vowel length, 
and in this case the length of (aa) as (naam). It was not from 
a wish to preserve the a etymologically that it was not changed to 
naim in the xvirth century, but it was because az became settled as 
(ee) before name ceased to be (neem), so that there was a difference 
in sound felt nearly up to the time when our orthography crystal- 
lized in the xvi th century. Should not we suppose same to give 
us similar information. It would be wrong if it did, for though 
Orrmin has an adjective same, there is no ags. adjective sama, but 
only an ags. adverb same. 

1 Ttalian : ipoteca, ipotesi, ipofisi, more difficulty than our dshop, and not 


ipofora, filosofo, fisonomia, geroglifico, 80 much as our church. 
epitafiio, epitalamio, etc., present no 
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The reason usually given for wishing to retain the w in spelling 
honour, favour, errour is the French orthography -eur, on the plea 
that this orthography discriminates those words which were taken 
from the French from those where taken direct from the Latin. It is 
certainly not obvious that this discrimination is worth any trouble, 
or that any one could determine to which class every word ending 
in -or or -our really belongs. Nevertheless this etymological reason 
has been frequently advanced, and was especially insisted on by the 
late Archdeacon C. J. Hare.’ Our investigations, however, shew 
that the reason given is altogether fanciful and destitute of any 
foundation of historical truth. These words were spelled -owr, in 
the x1v th century, because they were pronounced (-uwur), for the 
same reason that pu nw became thou now. Moreover honour could 
not have been derived from honneur, because that French form did 
not exist when the English honour was adopted. The French used 
honor, honur, honour. The mutation of Latin o into French ew did 
not take place till a later period.? If indeed the French had used 
eu, which they would have pronounced (eu) or (ey), there is no 
doubt that Chaucer who used the sound (eu) and wrote it ew or ew, 
would have also written honeur. We see then that honur has more 
claim than either honor or honour if we go to the old French; 
though honour asserts its right as old English, and just as honos was 
old Latin. But such squabbles are trifling. The historical spelling 
of § 3, would decide in favour of onwr or onnur, which no ortho- 
grapher has proposed, although every orthoepist would be scan- 
dalized at the pronunciation of the ‘‘ etymological’ ἢ. 


“ Trouth and honour, fredom and curtesie,” 


writes the Harl. MS. 7334, v. 46. What do we gain, either 
phonetically or etymologically by writing, 
Truth and honor, freedom and courtesy. 

Etymologically, trouth agrees better with ags. treowpe, fredom with 
ags. freodom, curtesie with old French curtesie (Roquefort).* The 
spellings true, truth, are certainly etymologically inferior to the 
discarded trewe, trouth, which represented the proper sounds of the 
time, and we ought, on the same principle now, to write troo, 
trooth. The termination -y, used for the threefold termination, -e, 
-te, -y, the last being a contraction for -¢y = ἐξ, is a gross violation 
of all supposed principles of etymological spelling. It is evident 
that those who shaped our spelling had little or no knowledge 
of etymology, had no acquaintance with the customs of our ancient 
orthography, which many even yet regard as a chaos without law, 
or custom, and, except in very rare and very obvious instances, 
paid no attention whatever to historical affiliation, or ancient 
etymology. 


1 On English Orthography, Cam-  einfache o,’’ Gram. der Rom. Spr. 2nd 
bridge Philological Museum, vol. 1. ed. 1856. vol. 1. p. 426. 


2 Diez, after citing few jew, heure, 5 The xrvth century orthography 
pleure, etc., adds “in allen diesen of this word is especially considered in 
Fallen kennt die alte Sprache auch das Chap. VII. § 1, near the beginning. 
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The first thing which we have to do in studying a new language 
for comparative philology, is to determine its sounds, and only 
in so far as the orthography enables us to determine the sounds, 
is it of any etymological value. Any deviation from phonetic 
representation is an impediment in the way of etymology. And 
the only true etymological spelling which can be conceived is one 
that is strictly phonetic. The investigation which we have just 
concluded, by enabling us to restore from the changing orthography 
the changing sounds, that is, the changing words of our language, 
puts us in a far better position than ever to determine the ety- 
mological relations. We still want a similar investigation for 
French, at least, and for all our dialects, as well as that principal 
southern form which alone offered sufficient facilities for examina- 
tion. All the labour and trouble of such an examination would 
have been saved if the writers had had a sufficient alphabet from 
the first, and had known how to use it. But, unfortunately, the 
true conditions of alphabetic writing have only just been deter- 
mined, and the number of those who can use correctly even such an 
approximation as is furnished by the forty-two historical phonetic 
symbols of the last section is very small. No one has ever dreamed 
of writing provincial dialects etymologically. It was felt that 
by so doing the whole means of representing them was lost; for, 
until they were written their etymology could not be determined. 
It was forgotten that our own particular cultivated English lan- 
guage, is but the most fortunate among many dialects, that, 
therefore, 086 etymology, also, could not be determined till it was 
fixed by phonetic writing, and that, consequently, for etymo- 
logical purposes we should endeavour to represent it on paper 
as accurately as the generality can appreciate it. Other reasons 
there are in abundance. But on the ground of philology alone, we 
ean truly say, there is no etymology without phonetics. 


8 5. On Standard, or Typographical Spelling. 


It is possible to write a language without any relation to 
phonetics. The greater part of the Chinese vocabulary is said to 
be of this nature. One system of writing is prevalent throughout 
a vast empire, is understood by each province, and is provided by 
each with a different set of corresponding vocables. At Pekin they 
cannot understand the speech of Canton, but the writing is 
mutually intelligible. It is like the cyphers of arithmetic, or the 
signs of algebra, and the diagrams of geometry, which are read in 
different tongues, but with the same apprehension of their meaning 
throughout Europe. This ideal has great fascination for many. 
Conceive a grand symboleum, known everywhere, and yet read by 
each in his own tongue. Such a conception has been nearly carried 
out in England, Germany, France, and Italy, and probably in other 
countries. A fixed system of spelling has been, either by aca- 
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demical authority, or through the action of printers, accepted in 
each country. No two men in England and Germany, at any rate, 
pronounce in the same manner every word which they would write 
alike. In Germany completely diverse systems of utterance are 
pursued among the educated in different districts. The high 
German, as distinguished from all and every of these systems, is 
known as ‘‘die Schriftsprache, d. h. als diejenige Sprache in der 
man Deutch schreibt.” It is a literary, not a spoken language, and 
in Saxony, in Prussia, on the Rhine, on the Danube, by the 
Vistula, and the Eider, or in Switzerland, the language changes to 
the ear.* The peasantry of Saxony are taught to write High 
German ; their spoken Upper German dialect tries a foreigner sorely. 

In the same way we have a literary language in England, a 
written language, having only a remote connection with the spoken 
tongue, and shaped by printers as an instrument intended to satisfy 
the eye. Indeed the great objection to any innovation is its ‘* odd 
appearance.”? And persons naturally conceive that to change the 
spelling is to alter the language. We have succeeded in getting 
this orthography to be recognised, and there are probably many 
who look upon it as an institution as unalterable and natural as the 
musical scale (which, by-the-bye, differs materially in different 
countries, and is thoroughly artificial im its origin), and regard any 
unwitting deviation from it as unfitting a person for the commonest 
occupation,® and excluding him altogether from the ranks of the 
educated, and yet the only ‘‘good (!) spellers” in the country are 
compositors and printers’ readers. A reference to the tables in the 
two first sections of this chapter should dissipate all idea of fixed- 
ness, every notion of a sacred character in our orthography. It 15. 
barely a hundred years old, to give it the longest life. Two 
hundred, three hundred, five hundred years ago our spelling was 
entirely different. The same letters were used, but differently 
collocated, for what only standard orthographers could look upon 
as the same word. Notwithstanding this, a standard orthography 
is not only a possibility, but an actuality,* and as long as it is 
accompanied by its indispensable adjunct—a pronouncing dic- 
tionary—it will cease to be detrimental to the philologer, who can 
resort to the phonetic representation for what he requires. But it 
should remain fixed to be of value. However much the language 
may hereafter vary, this crystallized form should remain. No 
change of any kind, or from any cause should be permitted. 


1“ The language of writing, 7.¢., 
that language in which we write Ger- 
man,” as distinguished from speaking 
German. KX. F. Becker, Schulgram- 
matik der deutschen Sprache, 3rd ed. 
1835, § 23. 

2 This is still more striking, I am 
informed by natives, in the Arabic 
language. ‘The written symbols and 
the literary language are the same 
from Morocco to Persia, the native 


dialectic pronunciations are mutually 
unintelligible. 

3 «Correctness in Spelling,” that is, 
habitual use of typographical custom, 
is essential to those who intend to pass 
any Civil Service examination. 

4 The slight variations and uncer- 
tainties pointed out on p. 590, note, 
may be entirely disregarded for pre- 
sent purposes. 
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Otherwise to the enormous practical evils of an orthography which 
has no connection with sound, which helps no one to read and no 
one to spell, will be added the last straw of uncertainty. 


For my own part I do not see the value of a standard ortho- 
graphy, but I do see the value of an orthography which reflects 
the pronunciation of the writer. Our present standard orthography 
is simply typographical; but in that word lies a world of meaning. 
It is a tyrant in possession. It has an army of compositors who 
live by it, an army of pedagogues who teach by it, an army of 
officials who swear by it and denounce any deviation as treason, an 
army, yea a vast host, who having painfully learned it as children, 
cling to it as adults, in dread of having to go through the awful 
process once more, and care not for sacrificing their children to that 
Moloch, through whose fires themselves had to pass, and which 
ignorance makes the countersign of respectability. Accepting this 
fact, I have arranged all my vocabularies according to this typo- 
graphical spelling, simply because it will be familiar to all who 
read this book, and they will, therefore, by its means most readily 
discover what they require.’ But I cannot do so without record- 
ing my own conviction, the result of more than a quarter of a 
century’s study, that our present standard typographical spelling 15 a 
monstrous misshapen changeling, a standing disgrace to our literature. 


1 For the same reason in any dic- 
tionary, whether of ancient or modern 
English, which is published before a 
general revision of our orthography is 
effected (the Greek Kalends?), I re- 
commend an arrangement of the words 
according to the orthography in most 
general use at the time of publication, 
because the intention of such an ar- 
rangement is to find out a word with 
facility, and the most generally used 
orthography is necessarily the one best 
known. No individual systems such 
as Webster’s, or that proposed by Mr. 
E. Jones (p. 590, note), or peculiari- 
ties, such as Mitford’s dand, Milton’s 
rime, Johnson’s musick, which are not 
found in one book or newspaper in ten 
thousand, should be adopted. Where 
there is a concurrent use, do as Min- 
shew did (supra, p. 104), give all spell- 
ings, the explanations under the one 
thought to be most usual (to the ex- 
clusion of all caprice, individual pre- 
ference, and pet theories of correctness) 
and cross references under the others. 
To search a dictionary of any extent is 
penance enough. The searcher can’t 
afford to have his labour increased. 
Would not a beginner in Anglosaxon 
be driven mad by the arrangement in 
Ettmiiller’s Dictionary, to which no 


index even is appended? TI have often 
regretted the precious time it has cost 
me. In Dr. Stratman’s excellent Dic- 
tionary of the Old English Language 
“the words are entered in alphabetical 
order, under their o/dest form, for ex- 
ample dwen éwen under dzen, éfen, even 
under cefen ; wel, evel under wvel, ete.” 
The consequence is the waste of hours. 
Such a dictionary should have the chief 
article, as in Coleridge’s Glossary, un- 
der the most usual existent form, as 
best known, and cross references under 
all the old forms, as being unknown. 
Individual Glossaries must of course 
follow the exact orthography of the 
books which they index, but even here 
cross references may refer to the chief 
article under the wswal orthography. 
Great advantage would accrue in com- 
paring all forms of words in all books 
by some such arrangement as this. 
Where the field is so vast and the 
multiplicity of detail so immeasurable, 
those patriotic individuals who give us 
the result of their labours should do 
their best to render them quickly ac- 
cessible. The increased bulk of any 
glossary or dictionary is utterly unim- 
portant, as compared with the saving 
of time to its consulter. 
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§ 6. On Standard Pronunciation. 


For at least a century, since Buchanan published his ‘‘ Essay 
towards establishing a standard for an elegant and uniform pro- 
nunciation of the English language throughout the British dominions, 


as practised by the most learned and polite speakers,” in 1766, and 


probably for many years previously, there prevailed, and ap- — 
parently there still prevails, a belief that it is possible to erect a — 
standard of pronunciation which should be acknowledged and — 
followed throughout the countries where English is spoken as a 
native tongue, and that in fact that standard already exists, and is 
the norm unconsciously followed by persons who, by rank or educa- 
tion, have most right to establish the custom of speech. 

One after another, for the last century, we have had labourers in 
the field. Buchanan, 1766, was a Scotchman, and his dialect clung 
to him; Sheridan, 1780, was an Irishman, and Johnson, from 
the first, ridiculed the idea of an Irishman teaching Englishmen 
to speak.!. Sheridan was an actor, so was Walker, 1791, but the 
latter had the advantage of being an Englishman, and his dic- 
tionary is still in some repute, though those who study it will see his 
vain struggles to reconcile analogy with custom, his constant 
references to the habits of a class of society to which he evidently 
did not belong, his treatment of pronunciation as if determined by 
orthography (precisely in the same way as grammarians consider 
grammar to mould language, whereas both orthography and gram- 


1“ BosweEtui: It may be of use, Sir, Lord Chesterfield told me that the 


to have a Dictionary to ascertain the 
pronunciation. Jounson: Why, Sir, 
my Dictionary shews you the accent 
of words, if you can but remember 
them. Bosweti: But, Sir, we want 
marks to ascertain the pronunciation 
of the vowels. Sheridan, I believe, 
has finished such a work. JoHNson: 
Why, Sir, consider how much easier it 
is to learn a language by the ear, than 
by any marks. Sheridan’s Dictionary 
may do very well; but you cannot 
always carry it about with you: and, 
when you want the word, you have not 
the Dictionary. It is like the man who 
has a sword that will not draw. It is 
an admirable sword to be sure: but 
while your enemy is cutting your throat 
you are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, 
what entitles Sheridan to fix the pro- 
nunciation of English ? He has, in 
the first place, the disadvantage of 
being an Irishman: and if he says he 
will fix it after the example of the best 
company, why they differ among them- 
selves. I remember an instance: when 
I published the plan for my Dictionary, 


word great should be pronounced to 
rhyme to state; and Sir William Yonge 
sent me word that it should be pro- 
nounced so as to rhyme to seat, and 
that none but Irishmen would pro- 
nounce it grait. Now here were two 
men of the highest rank, the one the 
best speaker in the House of Lords, 
the other the best speaker in the House 
of Commons, differing entirely.”” Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, anno. 1772, 
et. 63. Dr. Johnson, however, had 
his own fancies: “I perceived that he 
pronounced the word heard, as if spelled 
with a double e, heerd, instead of 
sounding it herd, as is most usually 
done. He said, his reason was, that if 
it were pronounced herd, there would 
be a single exception from the English 
pronunciation of the syllable ear, and 
he thought it better not to have that 
exception.”” Ibid, anno 1777, et. 68. 
Dr. Johnson had forgotten heart, 
hearken, wear, bear, to lear, swear, 
earl, pearl, which all orthoepists of his 
time pronounce differently from ear. 
On great, seat, see supra, p. 87. 
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mar are casts, one of speech sounds, and the other of speech 
combinations); in short, in almost every part of his ‘‘ principles,”’ 
and his ‘‘remarks’’ upon particular words throughout his dic- 
tionary, they will see the most evident marks of insufficient 
knowledge, and of that kind of pedantic self-sufficiency which is 
the true growth of half-enlightened ignorance, and may be termed 
“‘usherism.’”? Walker has done good and hard work; he has laid 
down rules, and hence given definite assertions to be considered, 
and he has undoubtedly materially influenced thousands of people, 
who, more ignorant than himself, looked upon him as an authority. 
But his book has passed away, and his pronunciations are no longer 
accepted. Jones, 1798; Perry, 1805; Enfield, 1807; Fulton, 1821; 
Jameson, 1827; Knowles, 1835, need not be more than named. 
The last was a corrector and follower of Sheridan. Smart’s Walker 
Remodelled, 1836, and Worcester’s Critical and Pronouncing Die- 
tionary, 1847, are those now most in vogue. Smart was a teacher 
of elocution in London, who enjoyed a considerable reputation ; 
Worcester is an American. In both of these we have a distinct 
recognition of the vowels in unaccented syllables, but by no means 
a distinct representation of the same; and in Smart we have great 
consideration bestowed upon the final vocal r (1), and its dipth- 
thongal action on the preceding vowel. 

The vocabulary of our language is so much more copious than 
the vocabulary of any individual, and the vocabulary of any writer 
is so much more copious than the vocabulary of the same man as a 
speaker—unless he be a public orator, a clergyman, a lecturer, a 
barrister, an actor,—and the orthography of our language conveys 
so little information upon the intended pronunciation of any word, 
that there will be many thousand words that even the most accom- 
plished and varied speakers and hearers have never uttered or heard ; 
and other thousands which they have only on the rarest occasions 
uttered and heard, of the sound of which they must therefore be 
more or less in doubt, unless they feel that confidence in themselves 
which will allow them to assert that their own pronunciation is 
correct, because it is their own.' By far the greater number of 


11 do not remember ever meeting 
with a person of general education, or 
even literary habits, who could read off 
without hesitation, the whole of such a 
list of words as: bourgeois, demy, ac- 
tinism, velleity, batman, beaufin, bre- 
vier, rowlock, fusil, flugleman, vase, 
tassel, buoy, oboe, archimandrite, etc., 
and give them in each case the same 
pronunciation as is assigned in any 
given pronouncing dictionary now in 
use. Dr. Kitto, who lost his hearing 
at twelve years of age, but retained his 
power of speech, says: (The Lost 
Senses, 1845, Series 1, Deafness, p. 23) 
“T have often calculated that above 
two-thirds of my vocabulary consist of 


words which I never heard pronounced. 
From this result some peculiarities 
not unworthy of notice. Many of the 
words of my old vocabulary continue to 
be pronounced in the provincial dialect 
in which they were learned, such as tay 
for tea, even though I know the right 
pronunciation, and generally recollect 
the error after it has been committed. 
I know not that I should regret this, 
as it seems to give to my language a 
living character, which it would neces- 
sarily want, if all framed upon unheard 
models. Many such words do not, 
however, occur, as 1 have exchanged 
many provincialisms for book words, 
which I am not tm the same way liable 
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speakers, however, do not feel this confidence, and, afraid that the 
sounds they are accustomed to use in their own limited circles 
would be ridiculed in the higher walks to which they aspire, are 
glad to take the ‘‘authority”’ of a pronouncing dictionary as a guide, 
Quis autem custodiet ipsos custodes? What guide do the guides follow? 


Now our previous investigation shews that at any given time — 
there has always existed a great diversity of pronunciation, and 
that pronunciation has altered with different velocities and in dif- 
ferent directions in different places, that what was considered 
‘““nolite”’ at one time, was scouted at another, that there never has — 
been so near an approach to a uniform pronunciation as that which — 
now prevails, and that that uniformity itself is not likely to be so 
great as might have been anticipated. ἶ 

Uniformity of pronunciation, necessarily depends upon the 
proximity of speakers. We have seen that the great changes in ~ 
English were produced by the two civil wars, which mixed up 
the elements of our population. In more recent times a certain ~ 
degree of uniformity is sustained, by 1) that communication be- — 
tween town and country which disseminates the habits of the 
metropolis throughout the provinces; 2) that system of university — 
education which rubs together the different dialects of England — 
in a classical mortar, and sends out the product as the utterance of 
young men of rank and fortune, and still more effectively, as that 
of young clergymen throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
and 3) that plan of teaching teachers which instils into them the ~ 
pronunciation of the most usual words and enables them to impress — 
it upon their pupils in the primary schools throughout the country. 
But that nothing approaching to real uniformity prevails is easily — 
seen, and some striking illustrations will be furnished in Chap. XI. 

When we listen to a discourse we are by natural habit carried 
away with the succession of ideas, and we have great difficulty in — 
withdrawing our attention from this, and fixing it merely upon the 
sounds which are uttered. Any one, however, who wishes to study 


to mispronounce. But even my book rections, than from the curious instinct 
words, though said to be generally pro- which has, in the course of time, been 
nounced with much precision, are liable developed, of avoiding the use of those — 
to erroneous utterance through my dis- words about the pronunciation of which 
position to give all such words asthey I feel myself uncertain, or which know 
are written, and it is well known that myself liable to mispronounce. This 
the letters of which many of our words 15 particularly the case with proper 
are composed, do not adequately re- names and foreign words; although, — 
present the sounds with which they even in such, I am more indread οὐ 
are pronounced. ‘This error of pro- erroneous quantity than of wrong yo- 
nouncing words as they are written is calization.’”” The above test words, — 
the converse of that so common which are not all to be foundeyenin ~ 
among uneducated people, of writing Worcester’s dictionary, written in glos- 
words down according to their sounds. sotype according to my pronunciation, 
Many of such faults have, however, would be: burj6ys, deemuty, 4ktiniz’m, 
been corrected in the course of years, veléeiti, bauman, biffin, breevéer, rul- 
and it may not now be easy to detect luk, fiwzée, fiwg’lman, vauz, tos’l, boy, — 
me in many errors of this kind: but ohboy, 4hrkimandruyt. { ᾿ 
this arises not more from such cor- NEG: Bia 
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pronunciation must be able to do this. It is entirely insufficient 
and misguiding to ask a person to pronounce you a given word. 
The most you can do is to propound him a sentence, and listen to 
him with closed eyes as he repeats it over and over again. Then 
you will probably detect differences of utterance at each delivery, 
differences which it requires years of care and attention to discrimi- 
nate and symbolize satisfactorily. Even then, too, each delivery 
may be false, that is, not such as the speaker would utter naturally, 
when he was thinking of the meaning and not of the sound of the 
words. Listen to a preacher, shutting out your sense to his mean- 
ing, and observe the alternations of loud, distinct, slow, and scarcely 
audible, obscure, rapid utterances. Listen to the same man en- 
gaged in ordinary conversation, and observe the increase of the 
rapid, obseure utterances, and the difference occasioned in the 
tolerably distinct syllables by the difference of emphasis and de- 
livery. Then think how difficult it is to determine the real pro- 
nunciation of that one man. How much more difficult must it be 
to determine and then bear in mind the pronunciation of thousands 
of other people, whom you only hear occasionally and observe less 
frequently, because you wish to know what, not how, they speak. 
And yet this has to be done by any one who wishes to discover 
what is the real actual existing usage of English speech. It is 
needless to say that it is not done. Certain associations of child- 
hood determine the direction of pronunciation, certain other habits 
and associations of youth and early maturity, serve to modify the 
original, and, if the speaker inclines to consider speech, he may 
artificially ‘‘ correct,’’ and at any rate, materially change his habits 
of pronunciation in after life, but this is an exception. He soon 
ceases to hear words, he drinks in ideas, and only glaring differences 
which impede this imbibition, strike him and are, more or less 
falsely, noted. He is in the habit of using an orthography which 
not only does not remind him of the sounds of words, but gives him 
the power of deducing great varieties of pronunciation for unknown 
words. What chance then have we of a uniform pronunciation ? 
What is the course actually pursued by those who seek to deter- 
mine a standard of pronunciation? Dr. Johnson laid down as ‘‘ the 
best general rule, to consider those as the most elegant speakers 
who deviate least from the written words.’ This was entirely 
theoretical, and was penned in ignorance of the historical variations 
of the orthoepical significance of the ‘‘ written words.’”? Walker 
asks whether the custom of speech to be followed is the ‘‘ usage of 
the multitude of speakers, whether good or bad,” epithets which 
beg the question, ‘‘the usage of the studious in schools and colleges, 
with those of the learned professions, or that of those who, from 
their elevated birth or station, give laws to the refinements and 
elegancies of a court ?”’ and replies that it is ‘‘ neither of these. . ., 
taken singly, but a sort of compound ratio of all three,” which 
expression, knowing what compound ratio means, I do not profess 
to understand. He goes on to say, ‘‘ Neither a finical pronun- 
| 1 Preface to Dictionary. 
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ciation of the Court,”—(is then Court pronunciation necessarily 4 
Jinical ?}—‘‘ nor a pedantic Graecism of the schools,”—(does this — 
eixst ?)—‘‘ will be denominated respectable usage till a certain” 
number,’ (what proportion?) ‘‘of the general mass of common 
speakers,” 1.6. those who are neither courtly nor educated? ‘* have — 
acknowledged them; nor will a multitude of common speakers — 
authorize,’ (to whom?) ‘‘any pronunciation which is reprobated — 
by the learned and polite. As those sounds, therefore,’’ he concludes, — 
‘‘which are the most generally received among the learned and ~ 
polite ; as well as the bulk of speakers are the most legitimate,’””— 
1.6. according to law, but what or whose law ?—‘‘ we may conclude ~ 
that a majority of two of these states ought always to concur, 
in order to constitute what is called” by Mr. John Walker, 
‘* good usage.” But how does Mr. John Walker, of Colney 
Hatch, determine the usages of each of the three classes he 
has named, but certamly not defined? Smart seems to take 
refuge in ‘‘the mouth of a well-educated Londoner,” presumably 
his own, and he talks of ‘‘ vulgar speakers,” ‘‘an appearance of 
pedantry,” ‘‘ quite rustic,” ‘‘speakers of the old school,” ‘‘ metro- 
politan usage among educated people,” ‘‘a vulgar mouth,” ‘an 
affected speaker,” ‘‘the best speakers,”’ ‘‘ distinct utterance,”’ ‘* ob- 
scure or colloquial utterance,” ‘‘irrregularity,” ‘‘ vulgarism,” 
“current pronunciation,” ‘‘actual pronunciation,’ ‘‘ broad utter- 
ance,’’ ‘‘ affectation,” ‘‘the most solemn speaking,” “vague and — 
fluctuating,” ‘‘ elegant speaker,” etc., etc., words and epithets im- — 
plying theories or foregone conclusions, but not greatly advancing 
our knowledge. We may then repeat the question, what is the 
course actually pursued by these orthoepical oracles? It appears 
that they have observed somewhat, thought out, practised and — 
taught more, till they have confirmed a usage in themselves, and 
have then announced that usage to be the custom of the ““ best | 
speakers,’ allowing occasional latitude. Worcester endeavours to — 
judge between past orthoepists, and among them allots the palm to 
Smart, but frequently gives several different pronunciations and 
says that ‘‘the reader will feel perfectly authorized’”’ by Mr. Wor- 
cester? ‘‘to adopt such a form as he may choose.’? ‘The com- 
piler” he adds, ‘‘has not intended in any case, to give hisown — 
sanction’”’ to which, however, he seems to attribute considerable 
weight, ‘to a form which is not supported by usage,” (which he 
has not heard generally used ?) ‘‘ authority,” (which some previous 
orthoepist has not recommended ?) ‘‘or analogy,’ (as derived from — 
orthography ?) He most sensibly concludes that ‘‘it would be un- — 
reasonable for him to make a conformity to his own taste, or to the 
result of his own limited observation, a law to those who may differ 
from him, and yet agree with perhaps the more common usage.” | 
It has not unfrequently happened that the present writer has 
been appealed to respecting the pronunciation of a word. He 
generally replies that he is accustomed to pronounce it in such 
or such a way, and has often to add that he has heard others 
pronounce it differently, but that he has no means of deciding 
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which pronunciation ought to be adopted, or even of saying which 
is the more customary. This, indeed, seems to be the present state 
of the case. A large number of words are pronounced with 
differences very perceptible to those who care to observe, even 
among educated London speakers, meaning those who have gone 
through the usual course of instruction in our superior schools for 
boys and girls. These differences largely increase, if educated 
provincial speakers, especially Scottish, Irish, and Welsh, be taken 
into consideration. If our American brethren are included, the 
diversities still further increase, though our younger colonies 
generally, being of more recent formation, so that few of them can 
count even a small number of persons whose fathers and grand- 
fathers were born and lived in them, do not materially swell the 
number. But if we extend our circle to those who have only 
received primary education, and still more to those who have re- 
ceived no education at all, who, not being able to read and write, 
or haying no knowledge of theories of language, have developed 
language organically, we find the diversities extremely great. The 
respect which the inferior pays to his superior in rank and wealth 
makes him generally anxious and willing to adopt the pronunciation 
of the superiorly educated, if he can but manage to learn it. 
How can he? Real communication between class and class is all but 
impossible. In London, where there is local proximity, the ‘‘upper 
ten,” the court and nobles, ‘‘the middle class,” the professional, 
the studious, ‘‘the commercial class,’’ the retail tradesman, the 
‘young men and young ladies’ employed behind the counter, the 
servants, porters, draymen, artizans, mechanics, skilled and un- 
skilled labourers, market men and women, costermongers, ‘‘ the 
dangerous classes,’’—all these are as widely separated as if they 
lived in different countries. But almost all read, almost all have 
their favourite periodical, and all such periodicals adopt, within 
narrow limits, the same orthography. If that orthography only 
shewed some kind of pronunciation—it is really of very little im- 
portance which variety of those current among the educated be 
selected, or even if different systems were chosen in different news- 
papers—there would then be some means of comparing pronuncia- 
tions, something less fleeting and more ‘‘ questionable”? than the 
utterance itself, something to which the reader would in the act of 
reading teach himself to conform. The educated author who has 
fancies of his own respecting pronunciation, could insist on his 
printer ‘‘ following copy’ and giving his opinion in his own spelling. 
But the printers generally, printers of journals in particular, would 
each soon adopt some special form, some vocabulary constructed for 
their office (supra, p. 591, n. 2), and in a few years the jolting of 
these forms together would yield to some compromise which would 
produce the nearest approach to an orthoepical standard we could 
hope to attain. Would, however, our pronunciation remain fixed ? 
All experience is against its doing so, and consequently spelling 
considered as the mirror of speech, would probably have to be ad- 
justed from generation to generation. 
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Is such a standard pronunciation desirable? The linguist and 
philologist may perhaps sigh over this unnatural and inorganic — 
orthopedic treatment of language. For one, the present writer 
could not suppress a feeling of regret. But the well-being of our 
race points in another direction. Recognizing the extreme import- 
ance of facilitating intercourse between man and man, we should 
feel no doubt, and allow no sentimental regrets to interfere with 
the establishment of something approaching to a general system of 
pronouncing, by means of a general system of indicating our pro- 
nunciation in writing, as far as our own widespread language 
extends. Without in the least presuming to say that other and 
much better systems cannot be devised, the writer may point to the 
historical phonetic spelling, developed in ὃ 3, as a means at hand 
for writing the English language without any new types, with as 
close an adherence to the old orthography, as much ease to old 
readers, and as much correctness in imitating the sounds used by 
the writer at any time, as we could hope to be generally possible. — 
And as to primary confusion, what would it matter, if not greater 
than the scarcely observed confusion of speech ? Thus if one writes, 
in this spelling : 

Ahy deemahnd leev too plahnt mahy stahf maur furmli on dhu pahth. 
Wotsiz naiym, sur? <Ahy reeuli dohwnt nohw, mum, mahy 
memmuriz mizzurubul :----- 

and another writes— 


Ey dimdnd leev tooh plant mi staf mol’r fermli on dhe path. What 
is hiz naim, ser? Ey reeali dohnt noh, mam, mi memmori iz 
mozzerab’ l. 

both would be intelligible, and a difference of sound not previously 

noticed would be forced on the attention, and probably changed ; 

provided only that those who say ahy plahnt, &c., will not write ey 
plant, etc., because it is ‘“‘finer,’’ or ‘‘ neater,” or ‘‘shorter,” or 

‘nearer to the old orthography,”’ or for any other irrelevant reason, 

which is the great danger to be apprehended—as I know by 

experience. 


At present there is no standard of pronunciation. There 
are many ways of pronouncing English correctly, that is 
according to the usage of large numbers of persons of either 
sex in different parts of the country, who have received a 
superior education. All attempts to found a standard of 
pronunciation on our approximate standard of orthography 
are futile. The only chance of attaining to a standard of 
pronunciation is by the introduction of phonetic spelling, 
which will therefore fulfil the conditions required by etymo- 
logical spelling, standard spelling, and standard pronuncia- 
tion. Our present orthography approximately fulfils only 


the second of these conditions, and grossly violates the other 
two. δ 
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And thus the present writer has been brought round, by a 
totally different route, to the advocacy of a principle to which 
he devoted many years of his life and a considerable portion 
of his means. It is his own conviction, founded not only 
upon philological grounds, but upon philanthropical, educa- 
tional, social, and political considerations, that a phonetic 
system of spelling should be adopted for our noble language. 
To its introduction he finds but one real objection—the exist- 
ence of another orthography. Hitherto all phonetic attempts 
have made shipwreck on this rock. But the enterprising 
spirit of the phonetic navigators is worthy of their arctic 
predecessors, and their aim being not merely to solve a 
problem in natural science, but to increase the power and 
happiness of the vast race which speaks the English language, 
is one which is not likely to die out. Even now a phonetic 
periodical appears regularly in London, conducted by Mr. 
Isaac Pitman, whose widely extended system of phonetic short- 
hand, has done so much to popularize the phonetic idea. 
Even now Mr. Melville Bell has brought out the most philo- 
sophical phonetic alphabet yet invented, and has reduced it 
to a system of writing far simpler and easier than that in 
common use. Even now the present writer is engaged in 
producing a new edition of his Plea for Phonetic Spelling, for 
the second and larger home of our language, the United 
States of America.! It is true that the difficulties in the 


1 Tt was in preparing this new edi- missionaries, travellers, ethnologists, 


tion for Mr. Benn Pitman, brother of 
Mr. Isaac Pitman, and now of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, U.S., that I was fortunate 
enough to discover Salesbury’s book 
(14 Feb., 1859), and thus commenced 
the special series of investigations 
which have developed into the present 
work. The printing of this third 
edition, after the text was complete, 
was interrupted by the American Civil 
War, and the preparation of these 
pages has hitherto prevented me from 
finishing the Appendices. It may not 
be out of place to annex here the head- 
ings from this forthcoming work, pre- 
mising that ordinary spelling is therein 
for convenience termed Romanic. Ro- 
manic Spelling: (1), renders reading 
difficult, and writing still more diffi- 
cult; (2), necessitates the memorizing 
of every form in the language; (3), 
makes learning to read and write a 
hateful task; (4), is one great cause of 
our prevailing ignorance; (5), mis-trains 
a child’s mind; (6), is a hindrance to 


and philologists; (7), obscures the real 
history of our language ; (8), conceals 
the present state of our language; 
(9), hinders the extension and uni- 
versal employment of English. Pho- 
netic Spelling: (1), renders reading 
very easy; (2), forms the best intro- 
duction to romanic reading; (3), is 
as easy as correct speaking; (4), in 
conjunction with phonetic reading 
facilitates romanic spelling; (5), ren- 
ders learning to read even romanically 
a pleasant task; (6), by economising 
time, increases the efficiency of primary 
schools ; (7), affords an excellent logical 
training to the child’s mind; (8), im- 
proves pronunciation and enunciation ; 
(9), will greatly assist the missionary 
traveller and ethnologist; (10), would 
exhibit the real history of our lan- 
guage; (11), would exhibit the real 
state of our language; (12), would 
induce uniformity of pronunciation ; 
(13), would favour the extension and 
universal employment of our language ; 
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way are enormous, the dead weight of passive resistance to 
be moved is overwhelming, the ignorance of the active re-— 
sisters stupendous, and the hands of the promoters weak; but — 
the cause is good, the direction is historical, the means 
obvious, the end attainable by degrees, the material results — 
of even small attempts useful, and one of the most practical — 
men that ever spoke or printed our language, Benjamin — 
Franklin, has left on record his own conviction that “ some-— 
time or other it must be done, or our writing will become ~ 


the same with the Chinese as to the difficulty of learnmg 


and using it.””? 


(14), would effect a considerable saving 
of printing [this does not apply to 
glossotype, or any system in which 
diagraphs are employed]; (15), would 
_ bring phonetic shorthand into general 
use ; (16), would be of material use in 
facilitating etymological investigations. 
The objections considered are arranged 
in five classes; (1). Lmpossibilities and 
Errors: It is impossible to introduce 
new letters and a new alphabet, or to 
frame a true phonetic alphabet, the 
analysis of all so-called phonetic alpha- 
bets being faulty and insufficient, and 
the new letters hitherto proposed con- 
structed upon an erroneous basis. 
Linguistic Losses: The change from 
romanic to phonetic spelling would 
tend to obscure etymology, would con- 
fuse words having the same sound but 
different romanic orthography in differ- 
ent senses, would occasion orthography 
to differ from person to person, place 
to place, and time to time, would ob- 
scure history and geography, and 


(2)... 


unsettle title deeds by altering the 

appearance of names, and would in- — 
troduce vulgarisms of pronunciation. — 
The change — 
would occasion a great loss of literary — 
property, and great expense in proj 


(3). Material Losses : 


viding new types. (4). Inconveniences : 


The change would be bad as change, — 


would be too great, and would amount 


to an alteration of the language. (5). — 
Difficulties: Phonetic books have a 

strange appearance, we should have to _ 
learn two systems of spelling instead of 


one, the fewness of the phonetic books 
renders the acquisition of phonetic 
spelling worthless, the change is not 
needed, and is useless, because only 
partially adopted, and another system 
of spelling exists. The author endea- 


vours to shew the incorrectness of all — 


these objections, except the last. 
1 The whole of Franklin’s remarks 
will be found in a transliteration of 


his own phonetic orthography, infra — 


Chap. X., § 2. 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
In Part I. 


pp. 270-297. In addition to the arguments there adduced to shew that the 
ancient sound of long ἡ was (i/) or (ii), and not (ei, ai, oi), Mr. James A, 
H. Murray has communicated to me some striking proofs from the Gaelic 
forms of English words and names, and English forms of Gaelic names, 
which will be given in Part IV. 

p. 802,1. 14, d/we is erroneously treated as a French word, but in the ALPHA- 
ΒΕΤΙΟΑΙ, List on the same page it is correctly given as anglosaxon. The 
corrections which this oversight renders necessary will be given in Part IV., 
in the shape of a cancel for this page, which could not be prepared in time 
for this Part. 

In Part I. 


Ρ. 442, Paternoster, col. 2, vv. 4 and 8, for don, miis‘doon: read doon, mis‘doon’. 

p. 443, Credo 1, col. 2, ll. 4 and 7, for laverd, ded, read laa-verd, deed; Credo 2, 

col. 2, line 4, for lov-erd vead loo-verd. 

p. 462, verses, 1. 2, for Riehard read Richard. 

pp. 464-5. Onthe use of f for 3, and the possibility of 3 having been occasion- 
ally confused with (s) in speech, Mr. W. W. Skeat calls attention to the 
remarks of Sir F. Madden, in his edition of Laj3amon, 3, 437. 

. 468, Translation, col. 2, 1. 4, for hil read hill. 

. 478, note, col. 2,1. 1, for 446 read 447; 1. 17, for (mee, dee, swee, pee) read 
(mee, dee, swee, pee); 1. 18, for may read May ; 1. 24-5 for (eint-‘mynt) read 
(eint'ment). 

. 503, 1. 8, pronunciation, for dead:litshe read dead'liitshe. 

. 540, 1. 6, for hafSdi read hafSi. 

. 649, 1. 5 from bottom of text, for mansaugur (maan‘scecei‘sar), read man- 
saungur (maan‘sceceiq’gar). 

. 550, Mr. H. Sweet has communicated to me the sounds of Icelandic letters as 
noted by Mr. Melville Bell from the pronunciation of Mr. Hjaltalin, which 
will be given in Part IV. 

. 558, verse 80, col. 1, 1. 4, for alikalfii read alik&lfi; col. 2, 1. 4, for aarli- 
kaaul'vi read aa‘likaaul-v7. 

. 559, in the Haustléng ; 1. 1, for er read es, 1. 2, for er read es; 1. 4, for bauge 
read baugi; 1. 5, for Hel-lesbror...bau'ge read Hel-lesbror .. . bauge; 
line 7, for isarnleiki vead isarnleiki. 

. 560, note 1, 1. 2, for longr read langr. 

. 599, col. 2, 1. 14, for demesne read demesne. 

. 600, col. 1, 1. 6, for Eugene read Eugene. 

. 614, Glossotype as a system of writing is superseded by Glossic, explained in 
the appendix to the notice prefixed to Part III. 

. 617, col. 2, under x, 1. 4, for lpand read pland. 


In Part FI. 

. 639, note 2 for (spii'selz, spes-vl¢) read (spiisheld, spesh:elz). 

. 651. The numbers in the Table on this page are corrected on p. 725. 

. 653, note 1. The memoir on Pennsylvania German by Prof. Κα. 5. Haldeman, 
was read before the Philological Society on 3 June, 1870, and will be pub- 
lished separately; Dr. Mombert, having gone to Europe, has not furnished 
any additions to that memoir, which is rich in philological interest. 

. 680 to p. 725. Some trifling errors in printing the Critical Text and Pronun- 
ciation of Chaucer’s Prologue are corrected on p. 724, note. 

. 754, note 1, for (abiteeshun) read (abztaa‘s/un). 

. 789, col. 1, the reference after tamat should be 7594. 

. 791, col. 2, under much good do it you, for mychyoditio read mychgoditio; and 
to the references add, p. 938, note 1. 

pp. 919-996. All the references to the Globe Shakspere relate to the issue of 

1864, with which text every one has been verified at press. For later issues, 
the number of the page (and page only) here given, when it exceeds 1000, 
must be diminished by 3, thus VA 8 (1003), must be read as VA 8 (1000), 
and PT 42 (1057’), must be read as PT 42 (1054’). The cause of this dif- 
ference is that pages 1000, 1001, 1002, in the issue of 1864, containing only 
the single word Porms, have been cancelled in subsequent issues. 
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Indisposition, arising from overwork, has greatly delayed the 
appearance of this third part of my work, and a recent relapse, 
rendering the revision of the last seventy pages and the preparation 
of this. notice extremely difficult, has compelled me to postpone to 
the next part the illustrations for the xvmth and xvi th centuries, 
which were announced to be included in the present. Three years 
or more will probably elapse before the remainder of the book can 
be published. 

The fourth and concluding part of this treatise is intended to 
consist of four chapters, two of which, devoted to the xvirth and 
xvuith centuries respectively, are now completely ready for press, 
and will therefore certainly appear either under my own or some 
other superintendence. In chapter XI., I am desirous of giving 
some account of Existing Varieties of English Pronunciation, dia- 
lectic, antiquated, American, colonial, and vulgar, for the purpose 
of illustrating the results of the preceding investigation. This can- 
not be properly accomplished without the extensive co-operation of 
persons familar with each individual dialect and form of speech. I 
invite all those into whose hands these pages may fall to give me 
their assistance, or procure me the assistance of others, in collecting 
materials for this novel and interesting research, which promises to 
be of great philological value, if properly executed. Many hundred 
communications are desirable. There cannot be too many, even 
from the same district, for the purpose of comparison and control. 
As I hope to commence this examination early in 1872, it will be 
an additional favour if the communications are sent as soon as 
possible, and not later than the close of 1871. They should be 
written on small-sized paper, not larger than one of these pages, 
and only on one side, leaving a margin of about an inch at the top 
for reference notes, with the lines wide apart for insertions, and all 
the phonetic part written in characters which cannot be misread. 
Correspondents would much add to the value of their communi- 
cations by giving their full names and addresses, and stating 
the opportunities they have had for collecting the imformation 
sent. For the purpose of writing all English dialects in one 
alphabet on an English basis, I have improved the Glossotype of 
Chapter VI., and append its new form under the name of Glossze, 
with specimens which will shew the reader how to employ it, 
(pp. xui-xx.) For the sake of uniformity and general intelligibility, 
I should feel obliged if those who favour me with communications 
on this subject would represent all peculiarities of pronunciation 
in the Glossic characters only, without any addition or alteration 
whatever. The little arrangements here suggested will, if carried 
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out, save an immense amount of labour in making use of any com- 
munications. 

The following table will shew the kind of work wanted. All 
the varieties of sound there named are known to exist at present, 
and there are probably many more. It is wished to localize them 
accurately, for the purpose of understanding the unmixed dialectic 
English of the x1rth and xmth centuries, and to find traces of the 
pronunciations prevalent in the more mixed forms of the xrvy th, 
xvith, and xvmth centuries. Many of the latter will be found in 
Ireland and America, and in the ‘ vulgar’ English everywhere. No 
pronunciation should be recorded which has not been actually heard 
from some speaker who uses it naturally and habitually. The older 
peasantry and children who have not been at school preserve the 
dialectic sounds most purely. But the present facilities of com- 
munication are rapidly destroying all traces of our older dialectic 
English. Market women, who attend large towns, have generally 
a mixed style of speech. The daughters of peasants and small 
farmers, on becoming domestic servants, learn a new language, and 
corrupt the genuine Doric of their parents. Peasants do not speak 
naturally to strangers. The ear must also have been long familiar 
with a dialectic utterance to appreciate it thoroughly, and, in order 
to compare that utterance with the Southern, and render it correctly 
into Glossic, long familiarity with the educated London speech is 
also necessary. Resident Clergymen, Nonconformist Ministers, 
National and British Schoolmasters, and Country Gentlemen with 
literary tastes, are in the best position to give the required informa- 
tion, and to these, including all members of the three Societies for 
whom this work has been prepared, I especially appeal. But the 
number of persons more or less interested in our language, who 
have opportunities of observing, is so great, that scarcely any one 
who reads these lines will be unable to furnish at least a few obser- 
vations, and it should be borne in mind that even one or two casual 
remarks lose their isolated character and acquire a new value when 
forwarded for comparison with many others. It is very desirable 
to determine the systems of pronunciation prevalent in the Northern, 
West and East and Central Midland, South Western, South Eastern, 
and purely Eastern dialects. The Salopian, Lincolnshire, and Kent 
Dialects are peculiarly interesting. Mr. James A. H. Murray’s 
learned and interesting work on Lowland Scotch (London, Asher, 
1871) will shew what is really wanted for each of our dialectic 
systems. 

In the following, unfortunately very imperfect, Table a few sug- 
gestive words are added to each combination of letters, and the 
presumed varieties of pronunciation are indicated both in Glossic 
and Palaeotype, but only in reference to the particular combinations 
of letters which head the paragraph. The symbols placed after 
the sign =, shew the various sounds which that combination of 
letters is known to have in some one or other of the exemplificative 
words, in some locality or other where English is the native lan- 
guage of the speaker. In giving information, however, the whole 
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word should be written in Glossic, as considerable doubt may 
attach to local pronunciations of the other letters, and the name of 
the locality, and of the class of speakers, should be annexed. The 
quantity of the vowel and place of the accent should be given in 
every word, according to one of the two systems explained in the 
Key to Universal Glossic, p. xvi, and exhibited on pp. Xix and xx. 
In writing single words, the accentual system, used on iD: Σχ ΙΝ 
preferable. Great attention should be paid to the analysis of diph- 
thongs, and the Glossic e7, οἵ, ou, ew, should only be employed where 
the writer, being unable to analyse the sound accurately, confines 
himself to marking vaguely the class to which it belongs. The 
trilled y when occurring without a vowel following should always 
be carefully marked, and the untrilled » should never be marked 
unless it is distinctly heard. Each new word, or item of infor- 
mation, should commence on a new line. Thus: 

cord kaard or kéad Bath, workmen, petty traders, etc. 

card δα ὦ or kdd Bath, as before. 

beacon baz-kn or bdikn Bath, as before. 

key kat’ or kdi Bath, as before. 


fair feir or fayer fayer fayw’? Bath, country farming man. 


TABLE OF PRESUMED VARIETIES oF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


Vowels. 


A short in: tap cap bad cat mad sack 
bag ; doubtful in: staff calf half calve 
halve aftermath path father pass 
cast fast mash wash hand land plant 
ant want hang =ae, a, a’, aa, ah, au, 
0, 40, 0a=(B, 80, ah, a, a, A, 9, 00, 00), 

A long in: gape grape babe gaby late 
skate trade made ache cake ague 
plague safe save swathe bathe pa- 
tience occasion ale pale rare name 
same lane wane =ee, ai, 6, ae, a, a’, 
aa; ay, ath’, aiu, ey, ech’, eeu=(ii, 
ee, 66, EE, we, aah, aa; 661, ce’, 669, 
eel, il’, 119.) 

AI, AY in: way hay pay play bray 
day clay gray say lay may nay, bait 
wait aid maid waif waive ail pail 
trail fair hair chair pair stair =ee, αἱ, 
6, We, aa; aly, aay’, aay = (ii, ee, 
66, EE, 4a; ¢¢l, ai, aai.) 

AU, AW in; paw daw thaw saw law 
raw maw gnaw, bawl maul maunder, 
aunt haunt gaunt daughter =aa, ah, 
au, 40, 0a ; daw, auw=(aa, aa, AA, 
00, 00 ; au, Au), 

E short in: kept swept neb pretty wet 
wed feckless keg Seth mess guess 
very hell hem hen yes yet = %, e, 
Mi, ac, G=(i, e, 6, Β, 8.) 

E long in: glede complete decent 
extreme here there where me he she 
We be=ee, at, 6, ae, a? =(ii, ee, ee, 
EE, 2c ἢ) 


EA in: leap eat seat meat knead mead 
read speak squeak league leaf leave 
wreathe heath breathe crease ease 
leash weal ear, a tear, scam wean ; 
yea great break bear wear, to tear ; 
leapt sweat instead head thread 
spread heavy heaven weapon leather 
weather measure health wealth =ee, 
aM, 6, ae; eeh’, ail’ ; yaa = (li, ee, 
ee 6, EE E; il’, ee’, Ja,) 

EE in: sheep weed heed seek beef 
beeves teeth seethe fleece trees heel 
seem seen =¢e, ai; aiy, ey =(ii, ee ; 
él, 61) 

EI, EY in: either neither height 
sleight Leigh Leighton conceive 
neive seize convey key prey hey grey 
=e, at; aay, uuy, uy = (Ii, ee ; αἱ, 
ai, 91). 

ΕΟ in: people leopard Leominster 
Leopold Theobald=ce, ὁ, 4, ceou, 
eeu = (il, 8, 7, iivo, 119). 

EU, EW in pew few hew yew ewe 

knew, to mew, the mews, chew Jew 

new shew shrew Shrewsbury stew 
threw sew grew brew =eew, iw, aiw, 

CW, MEW, AW, Ul, Ue, UEW, 60, COW, 00, 

oa, oaw uuw ; aa, ah, au ; yoa=(iu, 

Ὁ, eu, ΘᾺ, EU, 8611, I, yy, yu, 29, au, 

UU, 00, OOW, EU; aa, aa, AA; 500.) 

short in: hip crib pit bid sick gig 

stiff, to live, smith smithy withy hiss 
his fish fill swin sin first possible 
charity furniture =ee, ὁ, Cy By Wy ty 

w= (1,7, 6. Ἐν; ἃ, 9, 6). 
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I long in: wipe gibe kite hide strike 
knife knives wife wives scythe blithe 
ice twice thrice wise pile bile rime 
pine fire shire; sight right might 
light night fright fight pight; sight 
rye my le nigh fry fye pie=7, ee, 
αἱ, au; ty, ay, ey, aay, ahy auy, 
uy, wuy = (tt, li, ee, AA; Zi, el, el, 
al, αἱ, Αἱ, οἱ, ai). 

IE in: believe grieve sieve friend fiend 
field yield =e, 7, 6, ae =(ii, i, 4, e, B). 
O short, and doubtful, in: mop knob 

~ knot nod knock fog dog off office 
moth broth brother mother pother 
other moss cross frost pollard Tom 
ton son done gone morning song 
long =0, 0a, ao, au, aa, U, {0 --- (Ὁ 99, 
0,0, A AA, ἃ, 9, %). 

O long, OA, and OE in: hope rope soap 
note goat oats rode road oak stroke 
joke rogue oaf loaf loaves oath loth 
oathe goes foes shoes lose roll hold 
gold fold sold home roam hone groan 
=00, δᾶ, a0, au, ah, aa; ee, wm; 
eeh’, aih’, oa’, aoh’, oau, aaw, uv, 
UUW ; Ye, Ya, Yaa ; Woa=(UU, 9. 00, 
0 00, AA, aa, δᾶ; ll, ce; 1’, ee’, 00’, 
00’, 009, AU, OU, AU, Je, Je, Ja; Woo). 

OI, OY in: join loin groin point joint 
joist hoist foist boil oil soil poison 
ointment; joy hoy toy moil noise 
boisterous foison=oy, auy, aay, oay, 
HOY, UY, UUY, OY, U; Waay, WuUy, 
woy = (di, Al, al, οἱ, ΟἹ, 91, Hi, Ui, 9; 
wal, Wi, Woi). 

OO in: hoop hoot soot hood food aloof 
groove sooth soothe ooze tool groom 
room soon moon; cook look shook 
brook; loose goose=00, uo, wi, Ue, 
eo; eoh’, oe’, uuw=(uu u, 4, τι, 
yy, 20; 99’, 06, Gu). 

OU, OW in: down town now how 
flower sow cow, to bow flectere, 
a bow areus, a bowl of soup 
cyathus, a bowling green; plough 
round sound mound hound thou out 
house flour; found bound ground ; 
our; brought sought fought bought 
thought ought nought soul four; 
blow snow below, a low bough, the 
cow lows, a row of barrows, a great 
row tumultus, crow, know; owe, 
OWN=00, Uo, U0’, Od, oa’, aa, ah, 
au, ai; aaw, uw, Uuuw, Caw, aow, 
UIW, WEW, COW, 60,10, 06 w=(UUU, wu 
u, uh, 00 0, oh, aa, ad, AA, ee; au, 
911, GU, 011, COU, Tu, yu, 911, ay, cey). 

U short in: pup cub but put bud cud 
pudding much judge suck lug sugar 
stuff bluff busy business hush bush 
crush push rush blush bushel cushion 
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bull pull hull hulk bulk bury burial 
church rum run punish sung=u, 
uu, U0, Od’, ὦ, €, Ue, 80 = (A, A, Uy 
oh, #, ©, Y, 8)» 

U long and Ul, UY in: mute fruit 
bruise cruise, the use, to use, the 
refuse, to refuse, mule true sue fury 
sure union=yoo0, eew, ue, uew, Uw, 
90, cow, eou=(sTuU, IU, yy, yu, UU, 
99, A, 99). 


Consonants. 


B mute or =a, f, », ν᾽, w=(p, f, ¥, 
bh, w). 

C hard and K in: cat card cart sky ete. 
=k, ky’, 9, gy =(k, kj, 8, g))- 

C soft=s, sh =(s, sh), 

CH in: beseech church cheese such 
much etc.=ch, k, kh, kyh, sh=(tsh, 
k, kh, Zh, sh). 

D =d, dh, t,th=(d, dh, t, th). 

F=f-e-4 we 

G hard in: guard garden, ete. =g, gy’, 
y=(g, gj, 5), ever heard before ἢ as 
in: gnaw, gnat ἢ 

G soft, and J in: bridge ridge fidget 
fudge budge =/, g =(dzh, g). 

GH in: neigh weigh high thigh nigh 
burgh laugh daughter slaughter 
bough cough hiccough dough chough 
shough though lough clough plough 
furlough, slough of a snake, a deep 
slough, enough through borough 
thorough trough sough tough =mute 
or gy, gh, gyh, kh, kyh, f, 7", wh, 
w, 00, p=(g, gh, gh, kh, ch, f, ph, 
wh, w, U, p). 

H regularly. pronounced ? regularly 
mute ? often both, in the wrong 
places ? custom in: honest habita- 
tion humble habit honour exhibi- 
tien prohibition hour hospital host 
hostler hostage hostile shepherd 
cowherd Hebrew hedge herb hermit 
homage Hughes hue humility (h)it 
(h)us ab(h)ominably ? 

J see G soft. 

K see C hard; ever heard before » in: 
know knit knave knob ? 

L mute in: talk walk balk falcon fault 
vault, alms? syllabic in: stabl-ing 
juggl-er? sounded wol, wl, Vi=(ul, 
al, ’1) after o long ? voiceless as ¢h ὃ 

M any varieties? syllabic in: el-m, 
whel-m, fil-m, wor-m, war-m ? 

N nasalizing preceding vowel? ever= 
ng? not syllabic in: fall’n, stol’n, 
swoll’n ? 

NG in: long longer hanger danger 
stranger linger finger singer, strength 
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length =ng, ngg, 17, 91 =(q, 4g, ndzh, 
n) ; ever ngg or ngk=(qg, qk) when 
final in: sing thing nothing ? 

P ever confused with ὦ ἢ ever post- 
aspirated as p,h =(pH) ἢ 

QU =kw’, kw, kwh? =(kw, kw, kwh ὃ). 

K not preceding a vowel; vocal = r= 
(a), or trilled= γ᾽ =(r), or guttural 
= 7,77 = (r, rh), or mute? How 
does it affect the preceding vowel 
in: far cart wart pert dit shirt 
short hurt fair care fear shore oar 
court poor? ever transposed in: 
grass bird ete. ? trilled, and develop- 
ing an additional vowel in: wor-ld 
eur-l1 wor-m wor-k ar-m ἢ 

R preceding a vowel ; always trilled = 
75.Ξ (0) or euttural = ‘7° = (7) 
ever labial ΞΞ ἢ, ‘tr = (um, brh)? 
Inserted in: draw(r)ing, saw(r)ing, 
law(r) of land, ete. ? 

R between vowels: a single trilled 7’, 
or a vocal r followed by a trilled r+’ = 
Re =(ar, "r) ? 

N=, 2, sh, zh? =(s, z, sh, zh ἢ) ; regu- 
larly 2? regularly lisped=?’h P= 

6) ἢ 

SH =s, sh, zh =(s, sh, zh), or, regularly 
zh =(zh) ? 

mea, th, 5. sh, th = (t, ἃ, th, 5, 
sh, tH). 

pil? d, th, ith, dh, f=(t, ἃ, th, tth, 
dh, f) in: fifth sixth eighth with 
though whether other nothing ete. 

V =», ν᾽, w=(bh, w), or regularly w ἢ 

W=w, ν᾽, v=(w, bh, v). Is there a 
regular interchange of v, w? inserted 
before O and OI in: home hot coat 
point etc.? regularly omitted in: 
wood wooed would woo wool woman 
womb, etc.? pronounced at all in: 
write, wring, wrong, wreak, wrought, 
wrap, etc.? any instances of w/ pro- 
nounced as in: lisp wlonk lukewarm 
wlating loathing wlappe wlite ? 

Wi) wh, f, f’, kwh =(w, wh, f, 
ph, keh). 

Mh, ks, gz? 

Y inserted in: ale head, ete.; regu- 
larly omitted in ye, yield, yes, yet, 
ete. ἢ 

n=, 2h=(z, zh). 


Unaccented Syllables. 


Mark, if possible, the obscure sounds 
which actually replace unaceented 
vowels before and after the accented 
syllable, and especially in the unaccent- 
ed terminations, of which the following 
words are specimens, and in any other 
found noteworthy or peculiar. 


1) -and, husband brigand headland 
midland, 2) -end, dividend legend, 3) 
-ond, diamond almond, 4) -wnd, rubi- 
cund jocund, 5) -ard, haggard niggard 
sluggard renard leopard, 6) -erd, hal- 
berd shepherd, 7) -ance, guidance de- 
pendance abundance clearance temper- 
ance ignorance resistance, 8) -ence, 
licence confidence dependence patience, 
9) -age, village image manage cabbage 
marriage, 10) -ege, privilege college, 
11) -some, meddlesome irksome quarrel- 
some, 12) -swre, pleasure measure lei- 
sure closure fissure, 13) -twre, creature 
furniture vulture venture, 14) -ate, [in 
nouns] laureate frigate figurate, 15) ad, 
cymbal radical logical cynical metrical 
poetical local medial lineal, 16) -ed, 
camel pannel apparel, 17) -o/, carol 
wittol, 18) -am, madam quondam Clap- 
ham, 19) -om, freedom seldom fathom 
venom, 20) -an, suburban logician his- 
torian Christian metropolitan, and the 
compounds of man, as: woman, etc., 
21) -en, garden children linen 
woollen, 22) -on, deacon pardon 
fashion legion minion occasion pas- 
sion vocation mention question felon, 
23) -ern, eastern cavern, 24) -ar, vicar 
cedar vinegar scholar secular, 25) -er, 
robber chamber member render, 26) 
-or, splendor superior tenor error actor 
victor, 27) -owr, labour neighbour 
colour favour, 28) -ant, pendant ser- 
geant infant quadrant assistant truant, 
29) -ent, innocent quiescent president, 
30) -acy, fallacy primacy obstinacy, 31) 
-ancy, infancy tenancy constancy, 32) 
-ency, decency tendency currency, 33) 
-ary, beggary summary granary lite- 
rary notary, 34) -ery, robbery bribery 
gunnery, 35) -ory, priory cursory ora- 
tory victory history, 36) -wry, usury 
luxury. 

Also the terminations separated by a 
hyphen, in the following words: sof-a 
ide-a, sirr-ah, her-o stucc-o potat-o 
tobacc-o, wid-ow yell-ow fell-ow shad- 
-OW sorr-ow sparr-ow, val-ue neph-ew 
sher-iff, bann-ock hadd-ock padd-ock 
= frog, poss-ible poss-ibility, stom-ach 
lil-ach, no-tice poul-tice, prel-acy pol- 
-icy, cer-tain, Lat-in, a sing-ing, a 
be-ing, pulp-it vom-it rabb-it, mouth- 
-ful sorrow-ful, terri-fy signi-fy, child- 
-hood, maiden-head, rap-id  viv-id 
tep-id, un-ion commun-ion, par-ish 
per-ish, ol-ive rest-ive, bapt-ize civil- 
-ize, ev-il dev-il, tru-ly sure-ly, har- 
-mony matri-mony, hind-most  ut- 
-most better-most fore-most, sweet- 
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-ness, right-eous pit-eous plent-eous, 
friend-ship, tire-some whole-some, na- 
-tion na-tional, pre-cious prodi-gious, 
offi-cial par-tial par-tiality, spe-cial 
spe-ciality spe-cialty, ver-dure or-dure, 
fi-gure, in-jure con-jure per-jure, plea- 
-sure mea-sure trea-sure lei-sure cock- 
-sure cen-sure pres-sure fis-sure, fea- 
-ture crea-ture minia-ture na-ture 
na-tural litera-ture sta-ture frac-ture 
conjec-ture lec-ture architec-ture pic- 
-ture stric-ture junc-ture punc-ture 
struc-ture cul-ture vul-ture ven-ture 
cap-ture rap-ture scrip-ture depar-ture 
tor-ture pas-ture ves-ture fu-ture fix- 
-ture selz-ure, for-ward back-ward 
up-ward down-ward, like-wise side- 
wise, mid-wife house-wife good-wife. 

All inflexional terminations, as in: 
speak-eth speak-sadd-s spok-en piere-ed 
breath-ed princ-es prince-’s church-es 
church-’s path-s path-’s wolv-es ox-en 
vix-en, etc. Forms of participle and 
verbal noun in -ing. 

Note also the vowel in unaccented 
prefixes, such as those separated by 
a hyphen in the following words : 
a-mong a-stride a-las, ab-use, a-vert, 
ad-vance, ad-apt ad-mire ac-cept af-fix’ 
an-nounce ap-pend, a-l-ert’, al-cove 
a-byss, auth-entic, be-set be-gin, bin- 
-ocular, con-ceal con-cur con-trast’ 
con-trol, de-pend de-spite de-bate de- 
-stroy de-feat, de-fer’, dia-meter, di- 
-rect dis-cuss, e-lope, en-close in-close, 
ex-cept e-vent e-mit ec-lipse, for-bid, 
fore-tell, gain-say, mis-deed mis-guide, 
ob-ject’ ob-lige ec-casion op-pose, per- 
-vert, pre-eede pre-fer’, pro-mote pro- 
-duce’ pro-pose, pur-sue, re-pose, sub- 
-ject’ suf-fice, sur-vey sur-pass, sus- 
-pend, to-morrow to-gether, trans-fer 
trans-scribe, wn-fit, un-til. 


Position of Accent. 


Mark any words in which unusual, 
peculiar, or variable positions of accent 
have been observed, as: illus’trate 
illustrate, demon’strate dem’onstrate, 
ap’plicable applic’able, des’picable de- 
spic’'able, as’pect aspect’, or’deal (two 
syllables) orde’al (three syllables), etc. 


Words. 


Names of numerals 1, 2, by units to 
20, and by tens to 100, with thousand 
and million. Peculiar names of num- 
bers as: pair, couple, leash, half dozen, 
dozen, long dozen, gross, long gross, 
half score, score, long score, long hun- 
dred, οἷο. with interpretation. Pecu- 


liar methods of counting pena 
classes of objects. Ordinals, first, se- 
cond, ete., to twentieth, thirtieth, ete., 
to hundredth, then thousandth and 
millionth. Numeral adverbs: once, 
twice, thrice, four times, some times, 
many times, often, seldom, never, etc., 
Single, simple, double, treble, quadru- 
ple, etc., fourfold, mani-fold, ete., three- 
some, etc. Each, either, neither, both, 
some, several, any, many, enough, enow, 
every. Names of peculiar weights and 
measures or quantities of any kind by 
which particular kinds of goods are 
bought and sold or hired, with their 
equivalents in imperial weights and 
measures. Names of division of time : 
minute, hour, day, night, week, days 
of week, sevennight, fortnight, month, 
names of months, quarter, half-quarter, 
half, twelvemonth, year, century, age, 
etc., Christmas, Michaelmas, Martin- 
mas, Candlemas, Lammas, Lady Day, 
Midsummer, yule, any special festivals 
or days of settlement. Any Church 
ceremonies, as christening, burying, etc. 

Articles ; the, th’, t’, e’, a, an, etc. 
Demonstratives: this, that, ’at, thick, 
thack, thuck, they=pe, them=pam, 
thir thor thors these. Personal pro- 
nouns in all cases, especially peculiar 
forms and remnants of old forms, as: 
I me ich’ch, we us, hus huz, thou thee, 
ye you, he him ’en=hine, she hoo= 
heo her, it hit, its his, they them 
em =hem, etc. 

Auxiliary verbs: to be, to have, in 
all their forms. Use of shall and will, 
should and would. All irregular or 
peculiar forms of verbs. 

Adverbs and conjunctions: no, yes, 
and, but, yet, how, perhaps, etc. Pre- 
positions : in, to, at, till, from, ete. 

Peculiar syntax and idioms: I are, 
we is, thee loves, thou beest, thou ist, 
he do, they does, I see it =saw it, etc. 

Negative and other contracted forms : 
don’t doesn’t aint aren't ha’nt isn’t 
wouldn’t couldn’t shouldn’t musn’t 
can’t canna won’t wunna dinna didn’t, 
etc., I’m thou’rt he’s we’re you're I’ve 
ΤΊα I’'d PU, ete. 


Sentences. 


The above illustrated in connected 
forms, accented and unaccented, by short 
sentences, introducing the commonest 
verbs: take, do, pray, beg, stand, lie 
down, come, think, find, love, believe, 
shew, stop, sew, sow, must, ought, to 
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use, need, lay, please, suffer, live, to 
lead, doubt, eat, drink, taste, mean, 
care, etc., and the nouns and verbs re- 
lating to: bodily parts, food, clothing, 
shelter, family and social relations, 
agriculture and manufacture, processes 
and implements, domestic animals, birds, 
fish, house vermin, heavenly bodies, 
weather, etc. 

Sentences constructed like those of 
French, German, and Teviotdale in 
Glossic, p. xix, to accumulate all the 
peculiarities of dialectic utterances in a 
district. 

Every peculiar sentence and word 
should be written fully in Glossic, and 
have its interpretation in ordinary 
language and spelling, as literal as 
possible, and peculiar constructions 
should be explained. 


Comparative Specimen. 


In order to compare different dialects, 
it is advisable to have one passage writ- 
ten in the idiom and pronunciation of 
all. Passages from the Bible are highly 
objectionable. Our next most familiar 
book is, perhaps, Shakspere. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, act 3, sc. 1, sp. 69-133, 
have been selected for their rustic tone, 
several portions having been omitted as 
inappropriate or for brevity. Transla- 
tions into the proper words, idiom, and 
pronunciation of every English dialect 
would be very valuable. 


The Milkmaid, her Virtues and Vices. 


Taunce. He lives not now that 
knows me to be in love. Yet I am in 
love. But a team of horse shall not 
pluck that from me, nor who ’tis I 
love—and yet ’tis a woman. But 
what woman, I will not tell myself— 
and yet ’tis a milkmaid. Here is a 
cate-log of her condition. ‘Imprimis: 
She can fetch and carry.” Why a 
horse can do no more; nay, a horse 
cannot fetch, but only carry ; there- 
fore is she better than a jade. ‘Item: 
She can milk;’ look you, a sweet 
virtue in a maid with clean hands. 

[ Enter Speed. 

Speed. How now! what news in 
your paper ? 

Launce. The blackest news that 
ever thou heardest. 

Speed. Why, man, how black ἢ 

Launce. Why, as black as ink, 

Speed. Let me read them. 


Launce. Fie on thee, jolt-head ! 
thou canst not read. 

Speed. Thou lest; I can. Come, 
fool, come ; try me in thy paper. 

Launce, There; and Saint Nicholas 
be thy speed! 

Speed. [reads] ‘Imprimis: she can 
milk.’ 

Launce, Ay, that she can. 

Speed. ‘Item: she brews good ale.’ 

Launce. And thereof comes the pro- 
verb: ‘Blessing of your heart, you 
brew good ale.’ 

Speed. ‘Item: she can sew.’ 

Launce. ‘That’s as much as to say, 
Can she so? 

Speed. ‘Item: She can wash and 
scour.’ 

Launce. A special virtue; for then 
she need not be washed and scoured, 

Speed. ‘Item: she can spin.’ 

Launce. Thén may I set the world 
on wheels, when she can spin for her 
living. 

Speed. ‘Here follow her vices.’ 

Launce. Close at the heels of her 
virtues, 

Speed. ‘Item: she doth talk in her 
sleep,’ 

Launce. It's no matter for that, so 
she sleep not in her talk. 

Speed. ‘Item: she is slow in words.” 

Launce. ©O villain, that set down 
among her vices! To be slow in words 
is a woman’s only virtue: I pray thee, 
out with’t, and place it for her chief 
virtue. 

Speed, ‘Item: she is proud.’ 

Launce. Out with that too; it was 
Eve’s legacy, and cannot be ta’en from 
her. 

Speed. ‘Item: she will often praise 
her liquor.’ 

Launce. If her liquor be good, she 
shall; if she will not, I will; for good 
things should be praised. 

Speed. ‘Item: she hath more hair 
than wit, and more faults than hairs, 
and more wealth than faults.’ 

Launce. Stop there; 11 have her; 
she was mine, and not mine, twice or 
thrice in that last article. Rehearse 
that once more. 

Speed. ‘Item: She hath more hair 
than wit.’ 

Launce. More hair than wit ? It 
may be; I’ll prove it. The cover of 
the salt hides the salt, and therefore it 
is more than the salt: the hair that 
covers the wit is more than the wit, for 
the greater hides the less. What’s next ? 
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Speed. ‘And more faults than hairs.’ 

Launce. That’s monstrous: O, that 
that were out! 

Speed. ‘And more wealth than faults.’ 

Lauuce. Why, that word makes the 
faults gracious. Well, I’ll have her: 
and if “it be a match, as nothing is im- 


possible, — 
Speed. What then ἢ 
Launce. Why, then will I tell thee 
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he hath stayed for a better man than 
thee. 

Speed. And must I go to him? 

Launce. Thou must run to him, for 
thou hast stayed so long, that going will 
scarce serve the turn. 

Speed. Why didst thou not tell me 
sooner ? pox of your love-letters ! 


[ Exit. 
Launce. Now will he be swinged 


—that thy master stays for thee at the 
North-gate. 

Speed. For me ὃ 

Launce, For thee! ay, who art thou ἢ 


for reading my letter—an unmannerly 
slave, that will thrust himself into 
secrets! Tl after, to rejoice in the 
boy's correction. [ Exit. 


Of course it would be impossible to enter upon the subject at 
great length in Chapter XI. The results will have to be given 
almost in a tabular form. But it is highly desirable that a complete 
account of our existing English language should occupy the atten- 
tion of an ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY, and I solicit all cor- 
respondents to favéur me with their views on this subject, and to 
state whether they would be willing to join such a body. At the 
same time I must request permission, owing to the necessity of 
mental repose on this subject, to abstain from more than simply 
acknowledging the receipt of their communications during 1871. 

In Chap. XII. I hope to consider the various important papers 
which have recently appeared, bearing upon the present investiga- 
tions, especially those by Dr. Weymouth, Mr. Payne, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Furnivall, and Herr Ten Brink, together with such criticisms 
on my work as may have appeared before that chapter is printed. 
Any reader who can point out apparent errors and doubtful con- 
clusions, or who can draw my attention to any points requiring 
revision, or supply omissions, or indicate sources of information 
which have been overlooked, will confer a great favour upon me by 
communicating their observations or criticisms within the year 
1871, written in the manner already suggested. The object of 
these considerations, as of my whole work, is, not to establish a 
theory, but to approximate as closely as possible to a recovery of 
Early English Pronunciation. 

Those who have read any portion of my book will feel assured 
that no kind assistance that may thus be given to me will be left 
unacknowledged when published. And as the work is not one for 
private profit, but an entirely gratuitous contribution to the history 
of our language, produced at great cost to the three Societies which 
have honoured me by undertaking its publication, I feel no hesita- 
tion in thus publicly requesting aid to make it more worthy of the 
generosity which has rendered its existence possible. 


ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 


25, ArGy~tL Roap, Kenstneton, Lonpon, W. 
13 February, 1871. 


Appendix to the Notice prefixed to Part ITT. 


GROSS C, 


A NEW SYSTEM OF SPELLING, INTENDED TO BE USED CON- 
CURRENTLY WITH THE EXISTING ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN ORDER TO REMEDY SOME OF ITS DEFECTS, WITHOUT 
CHANGING ITS FORM, OR DETRACTING FROM ITS VALUE. 


KEY TO ENGLISH GLOSSIC. 

Read the large capital letters always in the senses they have in the 
following words, which are all in the usual spelling except the three 
underlined, meant for foot, then, rouge. 

BEET BAIt BAA cAUL cOAL cOOL 
KNIT NEtr enAT nOtT nUr FUOT 
HEIeur FOIL FOUL rp. | 
YEA Way ‘W Hey Hay 
Pea Bee, Tor Dor CHest Jest Κπὴρ Gare 
Fre Vie ΤῊ DHen Sear ZEAL RUSH rovZHe 


EAR Rine FARR ine Lay May Nay sING 


R is vocal when no vowel follows, and 
modifies the preceding vowel form- 
ing diphthongs, as in PEER, PAIR, 
BOAR, BOOR, HERB. 

Use R for R’ and RR for RR’, when 
a vowel follows, except in elemen- 
tary books, where γ᾽ is retained. 

Separate th, dh, sh, zh, ng by a 
hyphen (-) when necessary. 

Read a stress on the first syllable 
when not otherwise directed. 

Mark stress by (Π) after a long vowel 
or Θῖ, οἷ, ou, eu, and after the first 
consonant following a short vowel. 


Mark emphasis by (°) before a word. 

Pronounce οἴ, em, en, er, 67, a, ob- 
scurely, after the stress syllable. 

When three or more letters come to- 
gether of which the two first may 
form a digraph, read them as such. 

Letters retain their usual names, and 
alphabetical arrangement. 

Words in customary or NOMIC spell- 
ing occurring among GLOSSIC, 
and conversely, should be underlined 
with a wavy line ~~, and printed 
with spaist letters, or else in 
a different type. 


Spesimen ov Ingglish Glosik. 


ΝΟΜΊΚ, (dhat iz, kustemeri Ingglish speling, soa kauld from 
dhi Greek nom-os, kustem,) konvai‘z noa intimai'shen ov dhi 
risee‘vd proanunsiai‘shen ov eni werd. It iz konsikwentli veri 
difikelt too lern too reed, and stil moar difikelt too lern too reit. 

Ineciish Grostk (soa kauld from dhi Greek gloas‘sa, tung) 
konvai'z whotev-er proanunsiai‘shen iz intended bei dhi reiter. 
Glosik buoks kan dhairfoar bee maid too impaar‘t risee’vd 


aurthoa‘ipi too aul reederz. 


Ingglish Glosik iz veri eezi too reed. Widh proper training, a 


cheild ov foar yeerz oald kan bee redili taut too giv dhi egzak-t 
sound ov eni glosik werd prizen‘ted too him. Aafter hee haz 
akwei'rd familiariti widh glosik reeding hee kan lern nomik 
reeding aulmoast widhou't instruk‘shen. Dhi hoal teim rikwei-rd 
faur lerning doath glosik and nomik, iz not haaf dhat rikwei-rd 
faur lerning nomik aloa'n. Dhis iz impoa‘rtent, az nomik buoks 
and paiperz aar dhi oanli egzis‘ting soarsez ov infermai‘shen. 


ee 


ἣ 
in 
ἢ 
H 
4 
᾿ 


oak 


eh NS 


ΧΙΥ͂ SPESIMEN OV INGGLISH GLOSIK. 
Glosik reiting iz akwei'rd in dhi proases ΟΥ̓ glosik reeding. Eni 
wun hoo kan reed glosik, kan reit eni werd az wel az hee kan 
speek it, and dhi proper moad oy speeking iz lernt bei reeding 
glosik buoks. But oaing too its pikeu-lier konstruk’shen, glosik 
speling iz imee‘dietli intel-ijibl, widhou't a kee, too eni nomik 
reeder. Hens, a glosik reiter kan komeu‘nikait widh aul reederz, 
whedher glosik aur nomik, and haz dhairfoar noa need too bikum: 
a nomik reiter. But hee ‘kan bikum: wun, if serkemstensez render 

it dizei‘rrabl, widh les trubl dhan dhoaz hoo hay not lernt glosik. 

Dhi novelti ov dhi prezent skeem faur deeling widh dhi Speling 
Difikelti iz, that, wheil it maiks noa chainj in dhi habits ov egzis*- 
ting reederz and reiterz, and graitli fasil‘itaits lerning too reed our 
prezent buoks, it enteirli obviaits dhi nises‘iti ov lerning too reit 
in dhi euzheuel komplikaited fashen. 

Dhi abuv’ aar edeukaishenel and soashel eusez ov Glosic. It 
iz heer introadeu‘st soalli az a meenz ov reiting Aul Egzisting 
Varei‘itiz ov Ingglish Proanunsiai‘shen! bei meenz ov Wun Alfa- 
bet on a wel noan Ingglish baisis. 


1 Kevyn amung” heili edeukaited Ing- 
glishmen, maarkt varei‘itis ov proa- 
nunsiai'shen egzis't. If wee inkloo'd 
proavin'shel deialekts and vulgarvitiz, 
dhi number ov dheez varei‘itiz wil bee 
inaurmusli inkree’st. Dhi eer ri- 
kwei'rz much training, bifoar it iz 
aibl too apree’shiait mineu‘t shaidz oy 
sound, dhoa it redili diskrim-inaits 
braud diferensez. Too meet dhis difi- 
kelti dhis skeem haz been diveided intoo 
‘too. Dhi ferst, aur Ingglish Glosik, 
iz adap‘ted faur reiting Ingglish az wel 
az dhi autherz ov proanoun'sing dik- 
sheneriz euzheueli kontemplait. Dhi 
sekend aur Euniver'sel Glosik, aimz at 
giving simbelz faur dhi moast mineu't 
foanetik anal-isis yet achee-vd. Dhus, 
in dhi ferst, dhi foar difthongz ez, οἱ, 
ou, eu, aar striktli konven‘shenel seinz, 
and pai noa heed too dhi grait varei‘iti 
ΟΥ̓ waiz in which at leest sum ov dhem 
aar habit-eueli proanouw'nst.  Agai‘n, 
eer, air, oar, oor, aar stil ritn widh ee, 
at, oa, oo, auldhoa’ an aten‘tiv lisner 
wil redili rekogneiz a mineu't aulte- 
rai‘shen in dheir soundz. Too fasil-itait 
reiting wee mai euz é/, em, en, 67, ὦ, 
when not under dhi stres, faur dhoaz 
obskeu'r soundz which aar soa preva- 
lent in speech, dhoa reprobaited bei 
aurthoa‘ipists, and singk dhi disting’k- 
shen bitwee-n ὁ, and ee, under dhi saim 
serkemstensez. Aulsoa dhi sounds in 
defer, occur, deferring, occur- 
ring may bee aulwaiz ritn with er, 
dhus difer’, oker:, difer-ring, oker-ring, 
dhi dubling ov dhi 7 in dhi ‘too laast 


werdz sikeu'rring dhi voakel karakter 
ov dhi ferst 7, and dhi tril ov dhi 
sekend, and dhus disting‘gwishing 
dheez soundz from dhoaz herd in her:- 
ing, okursens. Konsid‘erabl ekspee'r- 
riens sujes'ts dhiz az a konvee'nient 
praktikel aurthoaipi. But faur dhi 
reprizentai‘shen ov deialekts, wee re- 
kwei'r jenereli a much strikter noatai-- 
shen, and faur aurthoaep‘ikel diskrip:- 
shen, aur seientifik foanetik dis- 
kush‘en, sumthing stil moar painfuoli 
mineu't, A feu sentensez aar anek'st, 
az dhai aar renderd bei Wauker and 
Melvil Bel, ading dhi Autherz oan 
koloa‘kwiel uterens, az wel az hee kan 
estimait it. 

PRakTIKEL. Endever faur dhi best, 
and proavei'd agen‘st dhi werst. Ni- 
ses‘iti iz dhi mudher ov invenshen. 
Hee: hoo wonts konten't kanot feind 
an eezi chair. 

Wavuxer. Endev-ur faur dhe best, 
and pr’oavaay'd agen‘st dhe wurst. 
Neeses‘eetee iz dhe mudh-ur ov inven‘- 
shun. Hee hoo wonts konten‘t kan‘- 
not faay‘nd an ee‘zee chair. 

Metvit Bret. Endaev-u’r fo’r dhi’ 
baest, δ᾽ πα pr’aovaay'd a’gaenh:st dhi’ 
wuurst. Neesaes‘iti iz dhi’ muudh‘u’r 
ΟὟ invaenh‘shu’n. Hee: hoo waunh'ts 
ko’ntaenh't kan‘o’t faayynd a’n ee-zi 


cher. 

Exis. Endey'w Na ce u'n)- 
pr’oa’vuy'd w’genst dhi)wu'st. Ni- 
ses‘iti)z dhi)mudh:u’r’ u’v)inven‘shu’n. 
Hee: hoo) won’ts kuw’nten‘t kan-ut fuy'nd 
w’n)ee'zi chew’. 


KEY TO UNIVERSAL GLOSSIC. xV 


KEY TO UNIVERSAL GLOSSIC. 


Small Capitals throughout indicate 
English Glossic Characters as on ἢ. xii. 
Large capitals point out the most im- 
portant additional vowel signs. 


Tue TuHirtTy-six VowE.s or Mr. A. 
MELVILLE ΒΕΙ 5 “VisiBLe SPEECH.” 


τῷ 5 τ: : 
LS ΓΟ ΤΕ an ae = 
ieee se ἢ 5 
a A & oo s 
Primary. Wide. 


High ww ea EE Wey ee, 
mee UU wv at Wa Ae Ἡ 
Tow ua ua AE AC HA 


Round. Wide Round. 
Ἄν 00 Ui wi vo uo’ UE 
Mid oa oa EO! AO ao’ OE 
Low AU au’ €0’ ο Οο᾽ 068 


Brier Key To THE VoweLs. 


A as in English guat. 
A’ (read ai-huok) fine southern Eng- 
lish ask, between aa and e. 
AA as in English daa. 
AE usual provincial English e, French 
é, German ἃ. 
AH broad German ah, between aa & au. 
ΑΙ as in English dat, with no after- 
sound of ee. 
AO open Italian 0, between o and oa. 
ao’ closer sound of ao, not quite oa. 
Au as in English caw/. 
aw closer sound of aw, as 7 in Irish sir. 
E as in southern English met. 
E’ modification of 6 by vocal x in herd. 
ea Russian b1, Polish y, variety of ee. 
EE as in English Jeet. 
EO close French ew in peu, few. 
eo’ opener sound of 60, not quite oe. 
I as in English knit. 
I’ opener sound of 7, not quite ὁ, 
as ein English howses, Welsh τ. 
o as in English not, opener than aw. 
o a closer sound of ο. 
oA as in English coal, with no after- 
sound of oo, 
o@ closer sound of oa; τ with lips 
rounded. 
OE open French ew in vewf, German Ὁ. 
oe’ opener sound of oe, 
00 as in English cool. 
vu as in English nwt. 
U’ obscure w, as ὁ in English mention, 
ua open provincial variety of u. 
ua slightly closer wa. 
UE French uw, German wv. 
ui provincial Ger. a, nearly ee, Swed. y. 
ua’ Swedish long w. 


vo as in English full, woman, book. 

uo Swedish long o. 

UU usual provincial variety of τι. 

uu Gaelic sound of ao in laogh; try 
to pronounce oo with open lips. 


SpEcIAL RuLes For VowELs. 


Ascertain carefully the received pro- 
nunciation of the first 12 key words on 
p- xii, (avoiding the after-sounds of ee 
and 00, very commonly perceptible after 
ai and oa). Observe that the tip of the 
tongue is depressed and the middle or 
front of the tongue raised for all of 
them, except w; and that the lips are 
more or less rounded for 00, wo, oa, 
au, 0. Observe that for 2, 6, wo, the 
parts of the mouth and throat be- 
hind the narrowest passage between 
the tongue and palate, are more widely 
opened than for 66, ai, 00. 

Having ce quite clear and distinct, 
like the Italian, Spanish, French, and 
German 7 long, practise it before all 
the English consonants, making it as 
long and as short as possible, and when 
short remark the difference between 
ee and 7, the French jini, and English 
Jinny. Then lengthen 7, noticing the 
distinction between leap lip, steal still, 
feet fit, when the latter words are sung 
to along note. Sustaining the sound 
first of ee and then of z, bring the lips 
together and open them alternately, 
observing the new sounds generated, 
which will be wi and we. A proper 
appreciation of the vowels, primary ee, 
wide ὁ, round wi, wide round we, will 
render all the others easy. 

Obtain oo quite clear and distinct, 
like Italian and German w long, French 
ou long. Pronounce it long and short 
before all the English consonants. Ob- 
serve the distinction between pool and 
pull, the former having oo, the latter wo. 
The true short oo is heard in French 
pouwe. English pul? and French pouwle, 
differ as English jimmy and French 
jini, by widening. Observe that the 
back of the tongue is decidedly raised 
as near to the soft palate for 00, wo, as 
the front was to the hard palate for 
ee,7; and that the lips are rounded. 
While continuing to pronounce 00 or 
uo, open the lips without moving the 
tongue. This will be difficult to do 
voluntarily at first, and the lips should 
be mechanically opened by the fingers 
till the habit is obtained. The results 
are the peculiar indistinct sounds wu’ 
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and εὐ, of which # is one of our com- 
monest obscure and unaccented sounds. 

In uttering ee, ai, ae, the narrowing 
of the passage between the tongue and 
hard palate is made by the middle or 
front of the tongue, which is gradually 
more retracted. The ai, ae, are the 
French ¢, ὃ, Italian e chiuso and 
e aperto. The last ae is very common, 
when short, in many English mouths. 
The widening of the opening at the 
back, converts 66, at, ae, into 72, 6, a. 
Now e is much finer than ae, and re- 
places it in the South of England. 
Care must be taken not to confuse 
English @ with aa. The true a seems 
almost peculiar to the Southern and 
Western, the refined Northern, and 
the Irish pronunciation of English. 
The exact boundaries of the illiterate 
a and aa have to be ascertained. 
Rounding the lips changes 66, ai, ae, 
into wi, 60, eo’, of which eo is very 
common. Rounding the lips also 
changes 7, 6, a, into we, oe, oe, of which 
oe is very common. 

On uttering 00, oa, au, the back of 
the tongue descends lower and lower, 
till for aw the tongue lies almost en- 
tirely in the lower jaw. The widening 


of these gives wo, ao,o. The distinction. 


between az, 0, is necessarily very slight; 
as is also that between ao and o. But 
ao is very common in our dialects, and 
is known as o aperto in Italy. The 
primary forms of 00, oa, au, produced 
by opening the lips, are the obscure 
uw’, uu, ua, of which wu is very common 
in the provinces, being a deeper, thicker, 
broader sound of w But the wide 
sounds wo, ao, 0, on opening the lips, 
produce w’, aa, ah. Here aa is the 
true Italian and Spanish a, and ah is 
the deeper sound, heard for long ὦ in 
Scotland and Germany, often confused 
with the rounded form aw. 

Of the mixed vowels, the only im- 
portant primary vowel is w, for which 
the tongue lies flat, half way between 
the upper and lower jaw. It is as 
colourless as possible. It usually re- 
places ww in unaccented syllables, and 
altogether replaces it in refined South- 
ern speech. Its wide form aq’ is the 
modern French fine a, much used also 
for aa in the South of England. The 
rounded form oa’ seems to replace « or 
uu in some dialects. The mixed sound 
resulting from attempting to utter ah 
and a together is ¢, which Mr. Bell 
considers to be the true vowel in herd. 

Distinctions to be carefully drawn in 
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writing dialects. EE and I. AT and 
E. AE and E. AA, AH and Ay 
OA and AO. AO, AU and AH. 
and UO. UU and U. UI, UE and 
EEW, IW, YOO. UE and EO, 
OE and U. ‘ 


QuANTITY OF VOWELS. 


All vowels are to be read short, or 
medial, except otherwise marked. 

The Stress (*) placed immediately after 
a vowel shews it to be long and ac- 
cented, as au‘gust; placed immedi- 
ately after a consonant, hyphen (-), 
gap (:), or stop (..), it shews that 
the preceding vowel is short and ac- 
cented, as augus't, aamao:", pa’ pa’..* 

The Holder (**) placed immediately 
after a vowel or consonant shews it 
to be long, ag aus-gus't, needl ; the 
Stress Holder (***) shews that the 
consonant it follows, is held, the pre- 
ceding vowel being short and accent- 
ed, compare hapi, hap i, λα», 
ha‘pi ; τὰ theoretical writing only. 
Practically it is more convenient to 
double a held consonant, as hap‘, 
hap'pi, happt. ; 

Stop (..) subjoined to any letter indi- 
cates a caught-up, imperfect utter- 
ance, as ka.., kat.. for kat; great 
abruptness is marked by (...) 

Accent marks may also be used when — 
preferred, being placed over the first 
letter of a combination, thus: 


= 
. τὸ ae . 
»ν δῶ “, ΓΞ: » 
cf Εἰ ΕΝ 
»5 μ ἘΞ nm ea 

with stress—da* da. da daa 
without stress—aa"* Ga da aa aa 


If the first letter is a capital the aceent 
marks may be placed on the second, 
as August, august, kdazda, 


SysTEMATIC DIPHTHONGS. 


The stressless element of a diph- 
thong is systematically indicated by a 
preceding turned comma (‘) called 
hook, as m‘eeat‘ee It. miei, Laa‘ooraa 
It. Laura, p‘aaoo'raa It paura, /‘ueee 
Fr. lui. But when, as is almost always 
the case, this element is ‘ee “00, or ‘we, 
it may be replaced by its related con- 
sonant y, w or .w, as myaty, Laawraa, 
Z.wee. Any obscure final element as 
‘u, ‘e, “᾽, 1s sufficiently expressed by 
the sign of simple voice /’, as provin- 
cial meeh’t night, streeh’m stream 
wil’kn waken. In applying the rule 
for marking stress and quantity, treat 
the stressless element as a consonant. 
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The four English Glossic diphthongs 
EI, OI, OU, EU are unsystematic, and 
are variously pronounced, thus : 

EI is wy in the South, sometimes a’y, 
aay ; and is often broadened to wuy, 
ahy, au’ y, in the provinces. 

ΟΙ is oy in the South, and becomes auy, 
provincially. 

ou is ww in the South, sometimes a’w, 
aaw, and is often broadened to φῦ 
ahw, oaw, aow ; it becomes oe ww in 
Devonshire, and aew in Norfolk. 

EU varies as iw, eew, yoo, yiw, yeew. 

The Londoners often mispronounce 
ΑΙ as ai'y, aty, ey or nearly wy, and oa 
as oa'w, oaw, ow or nearly ww. 

English vocal r, is essentially the 
same as H’, forming a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel. Thus English 
glossic peer, pair, boar, boor, fer, difer*- 
ring, are systematic pi'h’, peh’, bao l’, 
buch, fel or fur, difeh ring or 
difwring. But rv is used where γ᾽, or 
vr’, or ’y’ may be occasionally heard. 


CoNSONANTS. 


Differences from English Glossic con- 
sonants are marked by adding an / in 
the usual way, with y’ for palatals, 
and w’ for labials, by subjoining an 
apostrophe (’) or by prefixing a turned 
comma (‘), a turned apostrophe (, ), 
or a simple comma (,). 


Simple consonants, and added G. 
ΠΡ ΡΒ. TD, J, K G,F V, Κὶ Z, 
vocal R, 1, Μ N, NG. 


Added H. 


WH, CH, TH DH, SH ZH. 

KH, GH German ch, g in Dach, Tage ; 
woe Ho Le. MH, NH, NGH 
are the hissed voiceless forms of 
Y, 1, 1, m,n, ng. 


Added Y’ and YH. 

muy KY GY’, LY’, NY’, NGY’, 
are palatalised or mowil/é varieties 
of ἐ, d, k, g, 1, n, ng, as in virtue, 
verdure, old cart, old guard, Italian 
gl, gn, vulgar French, a wy a 
pas=ngyaa pah. LYH is the 
hissed voiceless form of LY’. 

KYH, GYH are palatal varieties of 
KH, GH as in German ‘eh, liege. 


Added W’ and WH. 
mw’, DW’, KW’, GW’, RW’, RW’, 
LW’, NW’, &c., are labial varieties 


of 7, d, k, 9, 7, 7,1, n, &e., pro- 
duced by rounding the lips at or 
during their utterance, French fo, 
dois, English quiet, guano, our, 
French ro7, loi, noix, &e. 

KWH, GWH are labial varieties of 
KH, GH as in German auch, saugen, 
and Scotch guh. HWH is a whistle. 


Added apostrophe (’) called ** Hook.” 


H’ called aich-huok,is the simplest emis- 
sion of voice: H’ W’ is λ᾽ with round- 
ed lips; H’ WH a voiced whistle. 

T’, D’, called tee-huok, dee-huok, dental 
t, ὦ, with tip of tongue nearly 
between teeth as for th, dh. 

F’, γ᾽, called ef-huok, vee-huok, tooth- 
less f, v, the lip not touching the 
teeth ; v’ is true German w. 

R’, or R before vowels, is trilled 7. 

N’ read en-huok, French nasal x, which 
nasalizes the preceding vowel. 1Ὸ 
Englishmen the four French words 
vent, vont, vin, un sound von’, voan’, 
van’, uv ; but Frenchmen take 
them as vahn’, voan’, vaen’, oen’. 
Sanscrit wnwosvaa ru. 

Κ᾽, G’ peculiar Picard varieties of 
ky’, gy’, nearly approaching ch, 7. 

CH’, J’, TS’, DZ monophthongal 
Roman varieties of ch, 7, ts, dz. 

T’H, D’H lisped varieties of 8, z, imi- 
tating th, dh; occasional Spanish 
2, a. 

S’ not after ¢, Sanscrit visu rgu. 


Prefixed comma (,), called ‘ Comma.” 


»H read koma-aich, lax utterance, op- 
posed to ,H. 

»L ,D read koma-tee, koma-dee peculiar 
Sardinian varieties of ¢, d, the 
tongue being much retracted. 

»L Polish barred ὦ, with ,LH its voice- 
less, ,LW’ its labial, and ,LWH 
its voiceless labial forms. 

; read hamza, check of the glottis. 


Prefized turned comma (‘), called 
“ Hook.” 


¢ read ein, the Arabic ‘aayn or bleat. 

‘H, ‘T ‘D, ‘S ‘Z, ‘K, read huok-aich, 
huok-tee, &c.; peculiar Arabic 
varieties of h, t, d, 8, 2, k; ‘G the 
voiced form of ‘K. 

‘KH, ‘GH, called huok-hkat-aich, huok- 
Jjee-aich ; the Arabic kh, gh pro- 
nounced with a rattle of the uvula. 


ee ee 


eS τις Ξ 


GN ee es meen, 


Ἐπρρειτεῖς 


Sa κοντα ς- 


= 
ἌΣ 
ne 


eh ea Se 
Pee = 


ee 
“πιξε eae 


as ero 


πως - 
- ὦ" 


ee 


= 


ΡΟΣ ἢ Se ee 
ER IP 


ἧς «τὰς 
- 


δες δὲς - - .-9 


epneeaeties eet oT 25 
_ en ρα τα τ ope tof 
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‘W, ‘PR, ‘BR, read hewk-dubl-eu, &c.; 
lip trills, the first with tight and 
the others with loose lips; the first 
is the common English defective w 
for γ᾽, as ve'wi twoo, the last is 
used for stopping horses in Germany. 

‘R read huok-aar, the French r grasseyé, 
and Northumberland burr or k‘ruop 
=‘gh4; ‘RH its voiceless form. 

‘LH, ‘L, read hwok-el-aich, huok-el, 
Welsh 77, andits voiced Manx form. 

‘F, ‘V, read huok-ef &e. ; f, v with back 
of tongue raised as for oo. 


Prefixed turned apostrophe (.), called 
© Curve.” 

AA, read kerv-aa, an aa pronounced 
through the nose, as in many parts 
of Germany and America, different 
from aan’, and so for any vowel, 
"hn OF ἢἶς 

.T .D, SH, ,R, .L, ΙΝ read kerv-tee &e., 
Sanscrit ‘‘cerebral”’ ἐ, d, sh, γ᾽, 1, ”; 
produced by turning the under part 
of the tongue to the roof of the 
mouth and attempting to utter ¢, d, 
sh, γ᾽, 1, ἡ. 

HH read kerv-aich, a post aspiration, 
consisting of the emphatic utter- 
ance of the following vowel, in one 
syllable with the consonant, or an 
emphatically added final aspirate 
after a consonant. Common in 
Trish-English, and Hindoostaanee. 

.W is the consonant related to we, as 
w is to 00. 


Clicks,—spoken with suction stopped. 


C, tongue in ¢ position, English tet! 

Q, tongue in ¢ position. 

X, tongue in ty position, but unilateral, 
that is, with the left edge clinging 
to the palate, and the right free, as 
in English clicking to a horse. ὦ, 
. 2, are used in Appleyard’s Caffre. 

QC, tongue in ty position, but not 
unilateral; from Boyce’s Hottentot. 

KC, tongue retracted to the ‘% position 
and clinging to the soft palate. 


Whispers or Flats. 


Ἢ, called serkl-aich, simple whisper ; 
°H’ whisper and voice together 
“H’ diphthongal form of °7’. 

°AA, read serkl-aa, whispered aa, and 
so for all vowels. 

°B, °D, read serkl-bee etc., the sound of 
ὦ, d, heard when whispering, as dis- 
tinct from y, ¢, common in Saxony 
when initial, and sounding to 
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Englishmen like », ¢ when stand- 
ing for ὁ, d, and like ὁ, ὦ when 
standing for p, t. °G, whispered g, ' 
does not occur in Saxony, ; 
Ὑ, “DH, “2, ΖΗ, “Ts ΜΞ Ξ ΞΕ 
serkl-vee etc., similar theoretical 
English varieties, final, or interposed 
between voiced and voiceless letters, 


TONES. 


The tones should be placed after the — 
Chinese word or the English syllable — 
to which they refer. They are here, 
for convenience, printed over or un- 
der the vowel o, but in writing and 
printing the vowel should be cut out. 

0, 0, high or low level tone, p hing”. 

6, 9, tone rising from high or low pitch, 

shaang’. 

6, 9 rise and fall, (that is, foo-kyen 

shaang’,) or fall and rise. 

6, 9 falling tone to high or low pitch, 

kyoo or & hoe’. 

6, @ sudden catch of the voice at a 

high or low pitch, shoo’, chee’, 
nyip , oY yaap”. 


SIGNS. 


Hyphen (-), used to separate combina- 
tions, as in mis-hap, in-got. In 
whair-ev'er, r is vocal; elm fauln 
are monosyllables, e/-m, faul-n are 
dissyllables ; sidler has two syllables, 
Jidl-er three syllables. 

Divider ), occasionally used to assist 
the reader by separating to the eye, 
words not separated to the ear, as 
tel)er adhat)l doo. 

Omission (,), occasionally used to assist 
the reader by indicating the omission 
of some letters usually pronounced, 
as hee) doo) .t. 

Gap (:) indicates an hiatus. 

Closure (.) prefixed to any letter indi- 
cates a very emphatic utterance as 
met hei for my eye. 

Emphasis (*) prefixed to a word, shews 
that the whole word is more em- 
phatically uttered, as δὲ ‘new dhat 
‘dhat dhat ‘dhat man sed woz rong ; 
‘et gaiv ‘too thingz too ‘too men, and 
‘hee gaiv ‘too, ‘too, too ‘too, ‘too. 

The following are subjoined to indicate, 
[ emission, ; suction, ¢ trill of the 
organs implicated, ¢ imner and + 
outer position of the organs impli- 
cated, { tongue protruded, § unilate- 
rality, * linking of the two letters 
between which it stands to form a 
third sound, ( extreme faintness. 
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EXAMPLES OF UNIVERSAL GLOSSIC 
*,* The Reader should pay particular attention to the Rules for marking vowel 
quantity laid down in the Key, p. xvi. 
Forrign LANGUAGES. 

French.—Ai p,wee uen vyaiy ka‘raony’ ai un’n)on’fon’ bao‘rny’ 
oan’ von’due deo moavae van’ oa poeplh bae't. Ee aet voo? 

German.—Ahkh! aaynw’ aayntseegyhw’ ueblu’ foyreegyhu’ 
mueku’ koentw’ v’oal ahwkwh meekyh boe:zw’ mahkhu’n! Yhah- 
szoa*! Hs too't meer’ oon:en‘dleekyh laayt! 

Otp Enexisu. 
Conjectured Pronunciation of Chaucer, transliterated from ‘‘ Early 
English Pronunciation,” p. 681: 

Whaan dhaat Aa-pri:l with)is shoo-res swao'te 

Dhe droo:kwht aof Maarch haath per’sed tao dhe raorte, 

Aand baa‘dhed ev‘ri' vaayn in swich likoo-r 

Aof which ver-tue’ enjen‘dred is dhe ΠΟΟῪ ; 

Whaan Zefiroos, e-k, with)is swe'te bre’the 

' Inspi-red haath in ev'ri- haolt aand he'the 
_ Dhe tendre kropes, aand dhe yoonge soone 

Haath in dhe Raam is)haalfe koo-r’s iroon:e, 

Aand smaa‘le foo'les maa‘ken melaodi‘e, 

Dhaat sle-pen aal dhe nikyht with ao-pen i:e,— 

Sao priketh hem naa‘tue‘r in her’ kao-raa‘jes ; 

Dhaan laongen faolk tao gao'n aon pil*gri-maa‘jes, 

Aand paalmerz faor’ tao se‘ken straawnje straondes, 

Tao fer’ne haalwes kooth in soon-dri- laondes ; 

Aand spes‘iaali: fraom ΟΥ̓ ΤΙ" shi-res ende 

Aof Engelaond, tao Kaawn‘ter’ber'1- dhaay wende, 

Dhe hao‘li: blisfool maar’ ‘tir faor tao 56 ΚΘ, 

Dhaat hem haath haolpen, whaan dhaat dhaay wer se’ke. 
Dratectic Enerish and ScorcH. 

Received Pronunciation.—W hot d)yoo wont? Vulgar Cockney.— 
Wau'chi waunt? Devonshore—Wat d)yue want? Fifeshire.— 
Whuw’t wr’ yi’ waan;sn? Zeviotdale.—Kwhaht er’ ee wahntun ὃ 

Teviotdale, from the dictation of Mr. Murray of Hawick.—Dhe)r’ 
ti’ wkwh sahkwhs graow‘un 6 dhe Ri wkwh Hi’wkwh Hahkwh. 
—Kwhaht er’ ee ah'nd um? U?’)m ah:nd um naokwht.—Yuuw un 
‘mey el gu’ng aowr’ dhe deyk un puuw 6 pey 6 dhe muunth 6 
Mai‘y.—Hey)l bey aowr’ dhe ‘naow nuuw. 

A berdeen.—Faat foa‘r’ di’d dhe peer’ si’n vreet tl)z mi’dher’ ? 

Glasgow.— Wu) ait wur’ bred n buu;ur’ doon dhu waa;ur’. 

Lothian.—Mahh’ koanshuns! hahng πα’ Be-yli!—Gaang w’wah,, 
laadi! gai tu dhu hoar’s, sai xx! un shoo em ‘baak ugi’n:! 

Norfolk.—Wuuy daont yu’ paa’)mi dhaat dhur ‘tue paewnd yu’ 
ao’)mi, bo? Uuy dao-nt ao-)yw’ nao ‘tue paewnd. Yuuw ‘due! 

Scoring Sheep in the Yorkshire Dales.—1. yaan, 2 taih’n, 3 tedh- 
uru, 4 medhuru (edhuru), 5 pimp (pip), 6 saa-jis (see*zu), 7 laa‘jis 
(reru), 8 sao‘va (koturu), 9 dao-vu (hau‘nu), 10 dik, 11 yaan 
uboo'n, 12 tain uboo'n, 13 tedhur’ uboo'n, 14 medhur’ uboon, 
15 jigit, 16 yaan ugeeh’n, 17 tain ugeeh’-n, 18 tedhur’ ugeeh’-n, 
19 medhur’ ugeeh’'n, 20 gin ageeh’-n (bumfit). 


Se den ieee na ee κα 
SSS ees 


SSS SE! 


τεῦς 
TS 


fis cla ie at Gapae ser tae» 


a wig 
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Drarects or tHE Prax or DerpysHrRE FROM THE DICTATION OF 
Mr. THomas Hattam, or MAncnesTer, A NATIVE OF THE PEAK, 


*,* Mr. Hallam considers that he said a’, uo. “ow, vdeys, where I seemed to hear 
and wrote aa, oa’, ui’w, va’ys. Mr. Hallam dictated the quantities, 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH VARIETY. 
Th) Soa ngg u) Sélumun, Chaapt’ur th)- 
sdekund, 

1. Adi)m th)réaz u)Shaerun un)th)- 
lilli u)th vaalliz. 

2. Lanyk th)lilli umoda’ng thaurnz, 
stiw iz mahy lduv umoa’ng th)- 
diuwt’t’urz. 

3. Lahyk th)dsappl triy umoa’ng 
th)t’riyz ujth τόδ᾽ ἃ, sti’w iz mahy 
biltuvd umoa’ng th)sda’nz. Ad sit)mi 
diawn wi graet dliy 6oa’nd’ur’)iz 
shaadu, un)iz)frii’wt wur)swiyt tu)mi 
taist, 

4. Iy brtiuwt)mi_ tu)th)féeh’stin 
aaws, un)iz)fld’g Oar mi wur lauv. 

5. St’raengthn)mi wi)soa’ mut" 
@ringk, kuumfurt)mi wi)aapplz: fur 
aéu)m ltuv-sik. 

6. Iz lift ont)s Sa’nd’ur mi)yaed, 
un)iz riyt ont tlips)mi. , 

7. Aa chaarj)yu, 6a dtuwt’t’rz u)Ji- 
rui’wslum, bi)th)r6az, un)hi)th)sta’ ez 
u)th)fiylt, uz yoa mun néadhur stdur, 
nur wa kn mi)liuv, til)iy)pléeh’zuz. 

8. Th)va’ys u)mi)bilduvd! Lui’ wk, 
iy kiumz léeh' pin oa’pu)th)maawntinz, 
sky ippin 6a’pu)th ilz. 

9. Mi)biltmvd)z lahyk u)rda, ur’)u)- 
yoa’ng sta’g: lui’wk, ty stondz ut)- 
ba’k)u aar)wau, iy lui’wks aawt ut)- 
th)windus, un)sh6daz issael thrti’w)- 
th)laatiz. 

10. Mi)biltuvd spauk, un)saed 
tui’w)mi, Gy’det oa’p, mi)liuv, mi)- 
faer’)un, un)kium uwai. 

11. Fur, lui’wk, thjwint’ur)z paast, 
un)th)rain)z oar un)gaun. 

12. Th)flaawurz ur)kiumin 6a’pu)- 
th) graawnd, th)tahym)z kiumn us)th)- 
bridz singn, un)th)va’ys u)th)tiurtl)z 
éerd i)adar)k6a’nt’ri. 

13. Th)fig t’riyz ur) gy’aetin griyn 
figz on, un)th)vahynz gy’in u)nahys 
smiel wi)th)yoa’ng graips. Gy’aet 
oa’p, mi)liuv, mi)fder’)un, un)kium 
uwai. 

14. O& mahy doav, uz)urt)i)th)tlifs 
u)th)rok, i)th)saikrit spots u)th) staerz, 
lae)mi siy dhi)fais, lae)mi €er dhi)- 
va’ys; fur)dhi) va’ys is swiyt, un)dhi)- 
fais iz vaerri praati. 


TADDINGTON VARIETY. 
Th) Sia ngg u)Solumun, Chdaptur th)- 
sdekund, 
1. Ati)m th)rdaz u)Shaerun un)th)- 
lilli u)th vaalliz. 
2. Us th)hlli uméa’ng thfiurnz, sdo 
iz mau liuvy umoa’ng th)dduwtturz. 


3. Us th)aappl traey uméa’ng th)- 
traeyz u)th wo6a’d, sdo)z mau biltuvd 
umoa'ng th)sda’nz. Ad sit daawn wi 
gréet dlaey oa’ndur’)iz shaadu, un)iz)- 
fri'wt wur)swaeyt tu)mi)taist. 


4. Aéy briuwt)mi tu)th)féestin daws, 
un)iz)fla’g Oar)mi wur lauv. 

5. Ky'aeyp mi 6a’p wi’ sda’mut* 
dringk, kuumfurt)mi wi)dapplz ; fur 
au)m ltav-sik. 

6 Iz lift ond)z 6a’ndur mi)yéed, un)- 
iz raeyt ond tlips)mi. 

7. Au tael)yu, 6a dtuwtturz u)Ji- 
ruuwslum, bi)th réaz, un)bi)th)sta’ ez 
u)th faeylt, dhut yéa mun néadhur siiur 
nur waakn mau liuy, til aey lahyks. 

8. Zh)vawys uymi)biliuvd! Liuwk, 
aey ktumz léeppin 6a pu)th)maawn- 
tinz, Oke 6a’pu)th 112. 

9. Mi)biltuvd)z lahyk u)réa, ur")u)- 
yoa’ng sta’g: luuwk, aey stondz ut)- 
th)baak)n aar)wau, aey luuwks aawt 
ut)th)windus, un)shéaz issdel thriuw)- 
th)laatiz. 

10. Mi)biltuvd spauk, un)s4ed 
tuuw)mi, Gy’aer’)da’p, mi)lauy, mi)- 
faer’)un, un)kuum uwée. 

11. Fur, luuwk, th)wintur)z paast, 
un)th)réen)z dar un)e4un. 

12. Th)flaawurz ur)ktvumin 6a’pu)- 
th) graawnd, th)tahym)z kviumn us)th)- 
bridz singn, un)th)vahys u)th)tiurtl)z 
éerd i)aar)k6a’ntri, 

13. Th)fig traeyz ur) gy Adetin grae 
figz on, αὐ) eee ayn 
smiel wi)th)yoa’ng graips. Gy’der’)- 
6a’p, mi)liuv, mi)faer’)un, un)kium 
uwee. 

14. O& mau day, uz)urt)i)th)niks 
u)th)rok, 1)th)séekrit spots u)th)staerz, 
lae)mi saey dhi)fais, lae)mi éer dhi)- 
vahys; fur)dhi)vahys is swaeyt, un)- 
dhi)fais iz vaerri praati, 


*..* Separate Copies of this Notice and Appendix on Glossie will be 
sent on application to the Author. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH DURING 
THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY. 


§ 1. Chaucer. 


CriticaL Text oF PROLOGUE. 


In accordance with the intimation on p. 398, the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales is here given as an illustration of 
the conclusions arrived at in Chap. IV., for the pronuncia- 
tion of English in the xivth century. But it has been 
necessary to abandon the intention there expressed, of follow- 
ing the Harl. MS. 7334 as closely as possible, for since the 
passage referred to was printed, the Chaucer Society has 
issued its magnificent Six-Text Edition of the Prologue and 
Knight’s Tale, and it was therefore necessary to study those 
MSS. with a view to arriving at a satisfactory text to pro- 
nounce, that is, one which satisfied the laws of grammar and 
the laws of metre better than the reading of any one single 
MS. which we possess. For this purpose the systematic 
orthography proposed on p. 401, became of importance. The 
value of exact diplomatic reprints of the MSS. on which we 
rely, cannot be overrated. But when we possess these, and 
endeavour to divine an original text whence they may have 
all arisen, we ought not to attempt to do so by the patch- 
work process of fitting together words taken from different 
MSS., each retaining the peculiar and often provincial or- 
thography of the originals. The result of such a process 
could not but be more unlike what Chaucer wrote than any 
systematic orthography. Chaucer no doubt did not spell 
uniformly. It is very difficult to do so, as I can attest, after 
making the following attempt, and probably not succeeding. 
But a modern should not venture to vary his orthography 
according to his own feelings at the moment, as they would 
be almost sure to lead him astray. Whenever, therefore, a 
text is made out of other texts some sort of systematic ortho- 
graphy is inevitable, and hence, notwithstanding the vehe- 
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ment denunciation of the editor of the Six-Text Editior 1! 
I have made trial of that one proposed on p. 401, in all i 
The result is on the whole, better thas could 
have been expected. Notwithstanding the substantial agree- 
ment of the Harleian 7334, and the Six New Texts, there is 
just sufficient discrepancy to assist in removing almost every 
difficulty of language and metre, so far as the prologaaay 8 
concerned, and to render conjecture almost unnecessary. 
The details are briefly given in the footnotes to the followi 


strictness. 


composite text. 


PRONUNCIATION OF Lone U aAnp or AY, EY As DEDUCED FROM A COMPARISON 
OF THE ORTHOGRAPHIES OF SEVEN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE CANTERBURY 


TALES. 


The investigations in Chap. IV. for the determination of the pro- 
nunciation of the x1v th century, were avowedly founded upon the 
single MS. Harl. 7334 (supra p. 244). 
of six other MSS. have been diplomatically printed, it is satisfactory 
to see that this determination is practically unaffected by the ney 7 
The Cambridge and the Lansdowne 
MSS., indeed, present us at first sight with what appears to be 
great vagaries, but when we have once recognized these as being, 
not indeterminate spellings of southern sounds, but sufficiently 
determinate representations of provincial, northern, or west midland, 
utterances, mixed with some attempts to give southern pronuncia- 
tion, they at once corroborate, instead of invalidating, the conclu- ; 
That this is the proper view has been 
sufficiently shewn in the Temporary Preface to the Six-Text 
Edition, p. 51 and p. 62, and there is no need to discuss it futher 


orthographies introduced. 


sions already obtained. 


1 Temporary Preface to the Six- 
Text Edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, Part I., by #. J. Furnivall, pp. 
113-115. A uniform system of spell- 
ing did not prevail in the xrv th cen- 
tury, and as we have seen, can scarcely 
be said to prevail in the xrx th, but 
variations were not intentional, and the 
plan I advocate is, from the varied 
spellings which prevail, to discover the 
system aimed at, but missed, by the old 
writer, and adopt it. All varieties of 
grammar, dialect, and pronunciation, 
when belonging to the author, and not 
his scribe, who was often ignorant, and 
still oftener careless (p. 249), should be 
preserved, and autographs, such as 
Orrmin’s and Dan Michel’s, must be 
followed implicitly and literatim. In 
such diplomatic printing, I even object 
to insertions between brackets. They 
destroy the appearance of the original, 
and hence throw the investigator into 
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Now that large portions 


the editor’s track, and often stand in in 
the way of an independent cone γ΄. 
At the same time they do not present 
the text as the editor would shew it, 
for the attention is distracted by the 
brackets. The plan pursued for the 
Prisoner’s Prayer, supra pp. a 
of giving the original and amende¢ 
texts in parallel columns, is the on 
one which fully answers both pur- 
poses. Where this is not possible, it — 
it appears to me that the best course © 
to pursue is to leave the text pure, and 
submit the correction in a note. This: ᾿. 
serves the purpose of the [1] or 8,6, 
much more effectually than such dis- — 
turbances of the text, which are only 
indispensable when notes are incon- | 
venient. The division of words and © 
capitals of the original should for the — 
same reason be retained. See the 4 
Temp. Pref. p. 88. 
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These MSS. may be looked upon as authorities for the words, but 
not for the southern pronunciation of the words, and they shew their 
writers’ own pronunciation by using letters in precisely the same 
sense as was assigned from the Harl. MS. on p. 398 above. Two 
‘points may be particularly noticed because they are both points of 
‘difference between Mr. Payne and myself, (supra pp. 582, 583) 
and in one of them I seem to differ from many of those who have 
formed an opinion on the subject. 

Long uw after an examination of all the authorities I could find, 
was stated on p. 171 to have been (yy) during the xv1 th century. 
There did not appear to be any ground for supposing it to be 
different in the xtvth century, and hence it was assumed on 
Ῥ. 298 to have had that value at that time. This was strengthened 
by the proof that (uu), the only other sound which it could 
have represented, was written ov, p. 305. <A further though a 
negative proof seems to be furnished by the fact that I have 
not observed any case of long uw and ow rhyming together, or 
being substituted one for the other in the old or any one of the 
six newly published texts.’ I cannot pretend to have carefully 
examined them for that purpose, but it is not likely that in my 
frequent references to them for other purposes, such a marked 
peculiarity should have escaped me. It has however been already 
poimted out that in the first half of the xmrth century (uu) was 
represented by uw, and not by ow, and for about thirty years, includ- 
ing the end of the xm th and beginning of the xtv th century, both 
signs were employed indiscriminately for (uu), and that this use of 
‘ou seemed to have arisen from a growing use of uw as (yy), pp. 424, 
470, 471 note 2, etc.” Hence the predominance of ow in the be- 


1 Compare fortone, buke in Hampole 
(supra p. 410, n. 2). The two ortho- 
graphies boke, buke, struggle with each 
other in Hampole. In the Zowneley 
Mysteries, I have also observed the 
rhyme, goode infude, which however, 
may be simply a bad rhyme, the spell- 
ing is Northern and of the latter part 
of the xvth century. On examining 
the Harl. MS. 2253 for the rhymes: 
bur mesaventur, bure coverture, quoted 
from the Cam. MS. of King Horn on 
p- 480, I find that the first rhyme dis- 
appears. Thus y. 325, Lumby’s edition 

- of the Cam. MSS. has 
Went ut of my bur 
Wip muchel mefaventur 
and the Harl. reads fo. 85, 
Went out of my boure, 
fhame pe mott byfhoure ; 
and v. 649, the Cam. MS. has 
heo ferde in to bure 
to fen auenture, 
and the Harl. has, fo. 87, 
Horn ne pohte nout him on 
ant to boure wes ygon. 


Judging however by the collation in 
F. Miehel’s edn. the Oxf. MS. agrees 
with the Cam. The text is clearly 
doubtful. 

But v. 691, which in the Cam. MS. 
rans 

he lip in bure 

under couerture 
becomes in the Harl. fo. 87, 

he byht nou in boure, 

vnder couertoure, 
where the scribe by adopting the or- 
thography ow has clearly committed 
himself to the pronunciation (uu) and 
not (yy). It would, however, not be 
safe to draw a general conclusion from 
these examples in evidently very un- 
trustworthy texts, which have yet to 
be properly studied in connection with 
dialectic and individual pronunciation, 
supra p. 481. 

* On p. 301, note, col. 1, a few in- 
stances of the Devonshire substitutes 
for (uu) are given, on the authority of 
Mr. Shelly’s pronunciation of Nathan 
Hogg’s Letters. The new series of 
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ginning of the xtv th century and the subsequent strict severance of 
long uw and ou, which seem so far as I have observed, to have been 
never confused, as short w and ow certainly were (p. 304). The 
conclusion seems to be inevitable, that long « and ow represented — 
different sounds, and that the long w must have had in the xtvth, — 
what Bullokar in the xv1th century called its ‘‘ olde and continued” — 
sound, namely (yy). This, however, is directly opposed to Mr. — 
Payne’s opinions given on p. 583. 


those letters there named, having an tion in palaeotype—as shewn by Mr, — 


improved orthography, using «, a, for 
(y, «),—not (a), as there misprinted,— 
has allowed me to make some collec- 
tions of words, which are curious in 
connection with the very ancient west- 
ern confusion of τ, ὁ, ὁ, and the pro- 
nunciation of long w as (yy). It may 
be stated that the sound is not always 
exactly (yy). In various mouths, and 
even in the same mouth, it varies 
considerably, inclining towards (uu), 
through (uu ἢ), or towards (aa) the labi- 
alised (ee). The short sound in did 
seemed truly (dad). But in could, good, 
I heard very distinctly (kyd, gyd) with 
a clear, but extremely short (y), from 
South Devon peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Totnes. Nor is the use of 
(yy) or (uv, a) for (uu) due to any in- 
capacity on the part of the speaker to 
say (uu). The same peasant who 
called Combs, (Kyymz) or (Kassmz), 
[it is difficult to say which, and appa- 
rently the sound was not determinate], 
and even echoed the name thus when 
put to him as (Kuumz), and called d700k 
(bryk), with a very short (y), talked 
of (muur, stuunz, ruud) for more, stones, 
road. Mr. Murray, in his paper on 
the Scotch dialect in the Philological 
Transactions, has some interesting spe- 
culations on similar confusions in 
Scotch, and on the transition of (u) or 
(μι) through (a) into (a) and finally (a). 
On referring to pp. 160-3, supra, the 
close connection of (uu, yy) will be seen 
to be due to the fact that both are 
labial, and that in both the tongue is 
raised, the back for (uu) and front 
for (yy). The passage from (uu) 
to (yy) may therefore be made almost 
imperceptibly, and if the front is 
slightly lowered, the result becomes 
(a2). The two sounds (yy, 99) are 
consequently greatly confused by 
speakers in Scotland, Norfolk, and 
Devonshire. Mr. Murray notes the 
resemblance between (a, 9),—which in- 
deed led to the similarity of their nota- 


M. Bell’s assigning (9) and my giving — 
(2) to the French Fo e, whic εἰν. ἱ 
again make (sh). If then (u) travels — 
through (y, a) to (9), its change to (a) 
is almost imperceptible, and the slight- — 
est labialisation of the latter sound 
gives (0), Whatever be the reason, 
there can be no doubt of the fact that 
(u, y, 9, 9, a, 0) do interchange pro- — 
vinclally ow, and hence we must not — 
be surprised at finding that they did — 
so in ancient times, when the circum- 
stances were only more favourable to 
varieties of speech. These observations 
will serve in some degree to explain 
the phenomena alluded to in the text, 
and also the following lists from Nathan 
Hogg’s second series, in which I re- 
tain the orthography of the author 
(Mr. H. Baird), where we should read 
u, @ as (y, 86) short or long, and other 
letters nearly as in glossotype. 

EW and long U become (yy), as: 
blu, buty, erwel, curyiss ewrious, eut, 
acute, duce deuce, duty, hu hue yew, 
humin human, kinklwd conclude, muzic, 
nu new, pur pure, ruin’d, stw stew, 
stupid, tru, truth, ten, vlwt flute, vu 
view few, vum fume, vutur future, 
yuz'd used, zuant swant. 

Long and short OO, OU, O, U, 
usually called (uu, «) become (yy, y) or 
(aa, a), as: balw hullahbaloo, blum bloom, 
brak brook, buk book, chuz choose, eruk 
crook, cud could, curt court, cus course 
coarse, dru through, drupin drooping, 
du do, gud good, gulden golden, intau, 
kushin cushion, luk look, lus’nd loosened, 
minwver manoewvre, Muy move, Num 
noon, pul’d pulled, pruv prove, puk 
pook, rum room, shu shoe, shud should, 
skule school, stud stood, trupin trooping, 
tu too two to [emphatic, unemphatic 
ta=(ta)], twk took, tum tomb, τ’ who, 
vul full fool, vut foot, yw you, zmuthe 
smooth, Zum soon. 

Short Ὁ, OO, O usually called (9) 
become (¢), as: blid dlood, dist do’ st, 
honjist, wyust, jist yust ady., rin run 
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The second point is extremely difficult, and cannot be so cursorily 
dismissed. What was the sound attributed to a ay, ec ey in 
Chaucer? The constant confusion of all four spellings shews that 
it was one and the same.' Here again the voice of the xvrth 
century was all but unanimous for (ai), but there is one remarkable 
exception, Hart, who as early as 1551 (in his MS. cited below 
Chap. VIII, § 3, note 1), distinctly asserts the identity of the 
sounds of these combinations with that of 6, ea, that is (ee). For 
printing this assertion in 1569 he was strictly called to order by 
Gill in 1621, supra p. 122. ΑἹ] the other writers of the xv1th 
century, especially Salesbury and Smith distinctly assert that (ai) 
was the sound. Hence on p. 263, (ai) was taken without hesitation 
to be the sound of ay, ey, in Chaucer. We are familiar with the 


_ change of (ai) into (ee), p. 238, and with the change of (11) into (01, 


ai), p. 295, but the change of (ee) into (ai), although possible, and 
in actual living English progress (p. 454, n. 1), is not usual, 
There was no reason at all to suppose that ay could have been (11), 
and little reason to suppose that it would have been (ee) before it 
became (ai). On examining the origin of ay, ey, in English words 
derived from ags. sources, the y or 7 appears as the relic of a former 
g = (gh, gh, 5) and then (1), which leads irrresistibly to the notion 
of the diphthong (ai), p. 440, 1. 14, p. 489. But it certainly does 
not always so arise, and we have seen in Orrmin (ib.) that the 
τῷ = (J) was sometimes as pure an insertion as we occasionally 
find in romance words derived from the Latin,? and as we now find 


[also to wrn], rish’d rushed, tich’d 
touched, vlid flood, wid’n would not, 
winder wonder, wisser worser, zich 
such, Zin sun son, zmitch smutch. 

Short E, I, usually called (e, 2) are 
frequently replaced by (9) or (a), as: 
bevul Jefed7, bul deli, bulch’d delched, 
burry’d duried, churish cherish, eszul 
himself, etszul itself, mezul myself, 
mulkin mi/king, muller miller, purish 
perish, shullins shillings, spul spell, 
spurrit sp77it [common even in London, 
and compare syrop, stirrup], tullee ted? 
you, turrabul terrible, ulbaw’d elbowed, 
vuller fed/ow [no r pronounced, final or 
pre-consonantal trilled (r) seems un- 
known in Devonshire], vullidge vid/age, 
vulty jilthy, vurrit ferret, vury very, 
vust first, wul well, wulvare welfare, yul 
yell, yur'd heard, zmul smell, 2ulf self. 

The words zup’d swept, indud indeed, 
dud did done, humman hummen woman 
women, do not exactly belong to any 
of these categories. 

The above lists, which, being only 
derived from one small book, are ne- 
cessarily very incomplete, serve to shew 
the importance of modern dialectic 
study in the appreciation of ancient 
and therefore dialectic English (p. 581). 


1 Not in Scotch, where the spellings 
ai, ec seem to have been developed in- 
dependently in the xv th century, for 
the Scotch long a, e, and perhaps 
meant (av, ev), compare Sir T. Smith, 
supra p. 121, 1. 18. These spellings 
were accompanied by the similar forms 
oi, ui, owt for the long 0, w, ow, per- 
haps=(ov, ye, uv), though the first 
was not much used. We must recol- 
lect that in Scotch short 7 was not (i) 
or (ὃ), but (6), and hence might easily 
be used for (8) or (9) into which un- 
accented (e) readily degenerates. For 
this information I am indebted to Mr. 
Murray’s paper on Scotch (referred to 
in the last note), which was kindly 
shewn to me in the MS. The notes 
there furnished on the development of 
Scotch orthography are highly interest- 
ing, and tend to establish an intentional 
phonetic reformation at this early 
period, removing Scotch spelling from 
the historical affiliation which marks 
the English. 

2 “Tn Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Provengal, Latin A remains un- 
altered. Some deviations into a or ὁ 
must be admitted.... The most im- 
portant and frequent case is when a by 
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in English after the sound of (ee) in what many persons recogn 
as the ‘standard’ pronunciation of our language, for instance — 
There are a few straggling instances in even — 
xmith century MSS. where ay appears to rhyme to 6, the chief of 
which turn on apparently a dialectic pronunciation of sacde as sede, 
which is also an orthography occasionally employed (p. 484, 1. 15, 
Dr. Gill, 1621 (Logonomia p. 17), cites (sed) as ἃ. 
northern pronunciation for (said), and classes it with (saa) for (sal). — 
Mr. Payne has pointed out similar cases in the Owl and Nightingale, y. — 
The orthography sede occurs also, v. 472, 548, — 
1293, and probably elsewhere.!. Mr. Payne also notes the less usual — 
rhymes: bigrede upbreide 1411, misrede maide 1061, grede maide ~ 
These rhymes are certainly faulty, because in each case the — 
ags. has ἃ g in the second word but not in the first, and we cannot — 
suppose them to have rhymed at this early period.? 


(neeim) for name. 


Ρ. 481, 1. 33). 


349, 707, 835, 1779. 


1335. 


the action of an inserted coalescing 7 
or e, according to the individual ten- 
dency of the language, passes into ai, 
or δὲ, or e and ἐδ: prov. air, sp. aire 
from aer: prov. primairan (otherwise 
only primer primier), port. primetro, 
span. primero, it. primiero, from pri- 
marius ; prov. esclairar from esclariar 
which also exists; prov. dais, port. 
beijo. span. beso from basium; prov. 
Sait, port. feito, span. hecho from factus 
ὁ being palatalised intoz.... This 
vowel has suffered most in French, 
where its pure sound is often obscured 
into ai, e and ze. We must first put 
aside the common romance process, 
just noticed, by which this obscuration 
is effected by an inserted 7 as in air, 
premier, baiser, fait.’ Translated from 
Diez, Gr. der rom. Spr. 2nd. ed. i. 135. 

1 The Jesus Coll. Oxf. MS. reads 
seyde in each ease. 

® The orthography and rhymes of 
the Owl and Nightingale as exhibited 
in the Cott. MS. Calig. A. rx., fol- 
lowed by Wright, in his edition for the 
Percy Society, 1843, are by no means 
immaculate. The MS. is certainly of 
the xu th century, before the introduc- 
tion of ow for (uu), that is, before 1280 
or probably before the death of Henry 
1Π1., 1272, (so that, as has been con- 
jectured on other grounds, Henry II. 
was the king whose death is alluded to 
in the poem), and is contained in the 
same volume with the elder text of 
Laj3amon, though it is apparently not 
by the same scribe. Nor should I be 
inclined to think that the scribe was a 
Dorsetshire man, although the poem 
is usually ascribed to Nicholas de 
Guildford, of Portisham, Dorsetshire. 
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ἑ 
Θ ἃ 
‘Aci 


In Floris and — 


ἊΣ 
The confusions of 6 7, 0 6, ea, recall — 
the later scribe of Havelok. Dreim 21, 
cleine 301, are obvious scribal errors, Ὁ 
corrected to drem clene in the Oxf. MS., 
and: crei 334, in Oxf. MS.crey, although _ 
put in to rhyme with dai, must be an 
error for cri. We have cases of omitted — 
letters in: rise wse ὅθ, wrste toberste 
121, wlite wte 439, for wise, verste(?), Ὁ 
wite. There are many suspicious — 
rhymes, and the following are chiefly — 
assonances: worse mershe 303, hei- — 
sugge stubbe 505, worde forworthe — 
547, igremet of-chamed 931, wise ire 
1027, oreve idorve 1151, flesche cwesse — 
1385, flizste viest 405, and, in addition — 
to the δ΄, e rhymes cited in the text, 
we have: forbreideth nawedeth 1381, _ 
in Oxf. MS. ne awedep. As to the 
present pronunciation of ay, ey Mm 
Dorsetshire, the presumed home of the _ 
poet, Mr. Barnes gives us very precise 
information: “The diphthongs αὐ or 
ay, and δὲ or ey, the third closelong 
sound [that is, which usually have the — 
the sound of @ in mate], as in May, ~ 
hay, maid, paid, rein, neighbour, prey, — 
are sounded—like the Greek a,—the — 
a ΟΥ̓́Θ, the first open sound, as ain 
father, and the ὁ or y as ee, the first 
close sound. The author has marked 
th a of diphthongs so sounded with a 
circumflex: as may, hay, maid, paid, 
vain, naighbour, pray.’ Poems of 
Rural Life, 2nd ed., p. 27.—That is, 
in Dorsetshire the sound (ai), which 
we have recognized as ancient, is still 
prevalent. This is a remarkable com- — 
ment upon the false rhymes of the 
MSS. Stratmann’s edition, 1868, is of 
no use for the present investigation, on 
account of its critical orthography. 
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Blancheflur, Lumby’s ed. occurs the rhyme: muchelhede maide 51, 
which is similarly faulty.1 See also p. 479 and notes there. We 


have likewise seen in some faulty west midland MSS. belonging to - 


the latter part of the xvth century, (supra p. 450, n. 2), that ey 
was regarded as equivalent to ¢. In the Yowneley Mysteries we 
also find ay, ey, tending to rhyme either with a ore. In fact we 
have a right to suppose that in the xv th century, at least, the pro- 
nunciation of ey, ay as (66) was gaining ground, for we could not 
otherwise account for the MSS. mentioned, for the adoption of the 
spelling in Scotch in 1500, p. 410, n. 3, and for the fact that Hart, 
—who from various other circumstances appears to have been a 
West Midland man—seemed to know absolutely no other pronun- 
ciation of ay than (ee) in 1551.2, We have thus direct evidence 
of the coexistence of (ee, ai) in the xvrth century, each perhaps 
limited in area, just as we have direct evidence of the present co- 
existence of both sounds in high German (p. 238), and Dyak (p. 474, 
note, col. 2). Such changes do not generally affect a whole body 
of words suddenly. They begin with a few of them, concerning 
which a difference prevails for a very long while, then the area is 
extended, till perhaps the new sounds prevail. We have an in- 
stance of this in the present coexistence of the two sounds (a, 2) 
for short wu, p. 175 and notes. It is possible that although Gill in 
1621 was highly annoyed at mazds being called (meedz) in place of 
(maidz) by gentlewomen of his day (supra, p. 91, 1. 8), this very 
pronunciation might have been the remnant of an old tradition, 
preserved by the three rhymes just cited from the xm th century 
to the present day, although this hypothesis is not so probable as 
that of scribal error. And if it were correct, it would by no means 


1 On consulting the Auchinleck MS. 
text of Floris et Blancheflur, the diffi- 
culty vanishes. Lumby’s edition of 
the Cam. MS. reads, v. 49: 

Ι" art hire ilich of alle pinge, 

oth of femblaunt and of murninge, 

Of fairneffe and of muchelhede, 

Butepu ert a man and heo a maide ; 
where the doth of the second line makes 
the third line altogether suspiciously 
like an insertion. The Auchinleck 
MS., according to the transcription 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Halkett, 
the librarian of the Advocates Library, 
Edinburgh, reads, v. 53 : 

Pou art ilich here of alle pinge 

Of semblant and of mourning 

But pou art a man and jhe is a maide 

Pous pe wif to Florice faide. 
Another bad rhyme in the Cam. MS. 
is v. 533. 

Hele ihe wulle and noping wreie 

Ower beire cumpaignie 


which in the Abbotsford Club edition 


of the text in the Auch. MS. runs thus, 
v. 518: 

To the king that 3he hem nowt 

biwreie 

Where thourgh thai were fiker to 

dethe. 

The editor suggests diwreipe, which 
would not be arhyme. The real read- 
ing is manifestly to deye, arising, as 
Mr. Murray suggests, from the com- 
mon MS. confusion of y, p. Admiral is 
both in the Auch. and Cott. MSS. 
constantly spelled -ay/, and hence we 
must not be offended with the rhyme, 
Admiral confail 799, for there was 
evidently an uncertain pronunciation 
of this strange word. 

* This day (9 July, 1869) a work- 
man, who spoke excellent English to 
me, called specially (spii‘sel’). Had 
he any idea that others said (spes-vl7) ἢ 
The facts in the text are perhaps partly 
accounted for by the influence of the 
Scotch orthography and pronunciation, 
referred to on p. 637, n. 1, 
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prove that the general pronunciation of ay in all words from ags, 
was not distinctly (ai) and that the (ee) pronunciation was not 


extremely rare. 


In a former investigation it was attempted to shew that Norman 
French e, ai, had at least frequently the same sound (ai), supra 
Mr. Payne on the contrary believes that the sound 
was always pure (ee), and that the Norman words were taken into ~ 
English, spellings and all, retaining their old sounds. He ther 
seems to conclyde that all the English ay, ey, were also pronounced - 
with pure (ee), and maintains that this view agrees with all the — 
observed facts of the case (p. 582). 
lays down that Early English Orthography was Norman, and as he | 
only recognizes (ee) or (gE) as the sound of Norman at, of course — 
he agrees practically with Mr. Payne. 
perhaps most readers to take the same view, which nothing but the — 
positive evidence of the practice of the xv1 th century could easily — 
But it would seem strange if various scribes, writing by 
ear, and having the signs e, 66, ea, 16, at hand to express the sound ~ 
(ee), should persist in a certain number of words, in always usmg 
ey, ay, but never one of the four former signs, although the sounds — 
This is quite opposed to all we know of cacogra- — 
phists of all ages, and seems to be only explicable on the theory οὗ 
a real difference of sound, more marked than that of (zx, ee). Nay, 


pp. 453-459. 


shake.! 


were identical. 


more, some occasional blunders of e for ey, etc., would not render 
this less strange to any one who knows by painful experience (and 
what author does not know it Ὁ) that he does not invariably write — 
the letters he intends, and does not invariably see his error or his 
printer’s or transcriber’ s errors when he revises the work. The 

mistake of ¢ for ey we might expect to be more frequent than that — 

When the writer is not a cacographist, or common ξ 
scribe, but a careful theoretical orthographer as Orrmin or Dan ~ 
Michel, the absolute separation of the spellings e, ey becomes — 
We cannot suppose that Dutchmen when they adopted 

pais valled it anything but (pais), why then should we suppose Dan ~ 
Michel, who constantly employs the spelling pais,’ 


of ay for e. 


evidence. 


1 Twas glad to learn lately from so 
distinguished an English scholar as 
Prof. H. Morley that he was always of 
opinion that ay, ey, were (ai) and not 
(ee). 

: Mr. Morris’s index to Dan Michel’s 
Ayenbite refers to p. 261, as contain- 
ing pese for peace. I looked through 
that page without discovering any in- 
stance of pese, but I found in it 11 in- 
stances of pais, pays and 3 of paysible. 
Thinking Dan Michel’s usages impor- 
tant, I have extracted those words given 
in the index, which of course does not 
refer to the commonest ags. words of 
constant occurrence. This is the list, 
the completeness of which is not gua- 
ranteed, though probable: adreynt, 
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Prof. Rapp also, as we shall see, — 


Modern habits have induced — 


ἪΝ 


pronounced — 


adraynkp, agraypi, ete., anpayri, apar- — 
ceyuep, apayrep, asayd, asayled, atrayt, — 
bargayn, batayle, baylif, baylyes, bayp, 
contraye, cortays, cortaysie, couaitise, 
dayes, defayled, despayred, eyder either, 
eyr =air, eyren=eggs, eyse = ease, faili, τ 
fayntise, fornayce, germayn, graynes, 
greyner, longaynes, maimes, maine= 
retinue, maister, mayden, maystrie, 
meseyse, meyster, nezebores, nezen, Or- 
dayni ordenliche, oreysonne, paye= 
please, payenes = pagans, pays, paysible, 
plait, playneres, playni, playty, por- 
uayep, porueyonce praysy, quaynte, 
queayntese, queyntise, raymi, [ags. 760- 
mian hryman, to cry out, | strait, strayni, 
tuay, uileynie, uorlay, wayn =gain, 
wayt, weyuerindemen, yfayled, zaynt. 


“a 
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otherwise? And when we see some French words in Chaucer 
always or generally spelled with e which had an a in French, as: 
resoun 276, sesoun 348, pees 2929, plesant 138, ese 223, 2672, 
why should we not suppose that in these words the (ee) sound 
was general, but that in others, at least in England, the (ai) sound 
prevailed ? Nay more, when we find ese occasionally written eyse 
for the rhyme in Chaucer (supra p. 250 and note 1, and p. 265), 
as it is in Dan Michel’s prose, why should we not suppose that two 
sounds were prevalent, just as our own (niidhva, noidh-z) for neither, 
and that the poet took the sound which best suited him? This 
appears to me to be the theory which best represents all the facts 
of the case. It is also the theory which best accords with the 
existing diversities of pronunciation within very narrow limits in the 
English provinces. It remains to be seen how it is borne out by the 
orthography of the Ha. Harleian 7334, and the six newly published 
MS. texts, Εἰ. Ellesmere, He. Hengwrt, Ca. Cambridge, Co. Corpus, 
P. Petworth, and L. Lansdowne of the Canterbury Tales. For this 
purpose I have looked over the prologue and Knightes Tale, and 
examined a large number, probably the great majority of the cases, 
with the following results. The initial italic words, by which the 
lists are arranged, are in modern spelling, and where they are 
absent the words are obsolete. Where no initials are put, all the 
MSS. unnamed agree in the preceding spelling so far as having one 
of the combinations a, ay, et, ey is concerned, small deviations in 
other respects are not noted, but if any other letter is used for one 
of the above four it is named. The numbers refer to the lines of 
the Six Text edition, and they have frequently to be increased 
by 2 for Wright’s edition of the Harleian MS. 


List or Worps conTarinina AY, EY IN THE PRoLoauEe AnD Knicutes TALE. 


ANGLOSAXON AND SCANDINAVIAN 
W orbs. 


again, agayn 991 

against, a3ens Ca., ageyns 1787 

aileth, eyleth 1081 

ashes, aisshes Co., asshen 2957 

bewray, bewreye 2229 

day, day, 19 and frequently 

die, deyen Ca., Co., dyen E. He. P. 
dy3en L. 1109, deyde 2846 

dry, dreye Ca., drye 420, 1362, dreye 
[rh. weye] 3024 

dyer, deyer Ha., dyere 362 

eye, eye Εἰ. Ca., eyghe P., yhe Ha. L., 
iye He. 10, eyen EK. He., eyghen 
Ha. P., ey3yyn Ca., yghen Co., 
yhen L. 267 and frequently 

fain, fayn 2437 

Jair, faire 1685. 1941 

Jesh, fleissh Ha. Co., flessh 147 

height, heght P., heighte 1890 

laid, leyde 1384 and frequently 

lay, lay 20 and frequently 


maidens, maydens 2300 

nails, nayles 2141 

neighbour, ny3hebour Ca., neighebore 
539 


neither, neither 1135 

nigh, neigh H. He., neyh Co., nyghe 
P., nyhe Τὸ, nyh Ca,, ny E., 732 

said, seyde 219, 1356, and frequently 

say, seyn 1463 

seen, seyn E. He. Ca. Co. L., seen Ha., 
sene P. 2840 

slain, slayn 992, 2038, 2552, 2708; 
slayn P. L., sleen 1556, 516 sleen 
1859 

sleight, sleight 604 

spreynd Ha. K. He. Co. P., sprend Ca., 
sprined L. 2169 

two, tweye 704 

waileth, wayleth 1221 

way, way 34, 1264, and often. 

weighed, weigheden 454 

whether, wheither E. He., whethir Ha., 
wheper Ca. Co. L., whedere P., 
1857 
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Frencu Worps. 


acquaintance, aqueyntaunce 245 

dieul, aiel KE, He. Ca. ayel Ha., ayell 
Co. L. eile P. 2477 

air, οἷν 1246 

apayd [rh. ysaid] 1868 

apparelling, apparaillynge 2913 

array, array 41 73, and often. 

attain, atteyne 1243 

availeth, auailleth 3040 

bargains, bargaynes 282 

barren, barayne 1244, baran L., bareyn 
1977 

battle, bataille 988, 2540 

braided, breided P., broyded E. He. 
Ca. Co., browded Ha. L, 1049 

caitiff, catiff P., caytyf 1552, 1717, 1946 

certain, certeyn 204 and often. 

chain, cheyne 2988 

chataigne, chasteyn 2922 

chieftain, chevetan Ha., chieftayn 2555 

company, compaignye E. He. Co. P,; 
cumpanye Ca., companye Ha. i. 
331, compaignye E. He. L., cum- 
panye Ca. Co. P., company Ha. 
2105, 2411 

complain, ‘compleyn 908 

conveyed, conuoyed E., conveyed 2737 

counsel, conseil Ha. Ἐ. He. Oo. 1 ah 
counsel L., cuntre Ca. 3096 

courtesy, curteisie E. He. Ca., curtesie 
Ha. Co. P. L. 46, 132 

dais, deys Ha. E. He, Ca. Co. P. dese 
[rh. burgeise] L. 370 

darreyne, 1609, 2097 

debonnair, debonnaire [rh. faire] 2282 

despair, dispeir 1245 

dice, deys Ca., dys 1238 

disdain, disdeyn 789 

displayeth, desplayeth 966 

distraineth, destreyneth 1455, 1816 

dozen, doseyne 578 

fail, faille 1854, 2798 

Jinest, feynest Ca., fynest 194 

Jlorin, floreyn Ca. Co. P., floren Ha. 
L., floryn EK. He. 2088 

franklins, frankeleyns 216 

Fresh, fresshe Ha. EK. He. P. L., frossche 
Ca., freissche Co., 92, [freisch Ha. |] 
2176, 2622 

Surnace, forneys 202, 559 

gaineth, gayneth 1176, 2755 

guy, gay 73 

golyardeys 560 

harnessed, harneysed 114, 1006, 1634, 
2140 

kerchiefs, keverchefs Ha., couercheis 
Ca. [the proper Norman plural, 
according to Mr. Payne], couer- 
chiefs E. He. Co. L., couerchefes 
Ῥ, 4638 
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leisure, leyser 1188 
Mag gdalen, Maudelayne 410 
maintain, maynteyne H. E,, mayntene 
He. Ca. Co. . maiten L. 1778. 
master, mystir Ca., taister 261 ᾿- 
masters y, maistrie 165 ἀῇ 
meyned 2170 
money, moneye 708 
ordained, ordeyned 2553 
paid, ypayed 1802 
pain-ed, peyned 139, peyne 1133 
painted, peyntid 1934, 1975 4 
palace, paleys 2618 ’ 
palfrey, palfrey 207, 2495 Ὕ 
plain, pleyn 790, 1464 
plein, pleyn 315 
portraiture, portreiture Ha. Ἐς. He. Ca, 
Co., pourtrature P. L. 1968, [pur- 
treture Ha. ] 2036 
portray, portray 96 7 
portrayer, portreyor Ha., portreitour 
E., purtreyour He., pure 
Co., purtraiour P., portretour Ca 
purtreoure ΤΩΣ 1899 
portraying, portraying Ha., portreying 
Ca. Co.. purtraiynge P., por- 
treyynge E. He., purtreinge es 
19388 
pray, preyen 1260 x 
prayer, prayer 2226 a 
purveyance, purveiance E. He., pur- ἢ 
ueance Ha. 0. P. L. puruyance 
Ca. 1665, purueiance E. H., pur- 
ueance Ha. Co. P. L. » puruyance | 
Ca, 3011 
quaint 1531, 2321, 2333, 2334 
raineth, reynith 1535 
reins, reynes 904 
sovereign, souereyn 1974 ἢ 
straight, streite 457, stryt Ca., streyt 
1984 ᾿ 
suddenly, sodanly L 
sodeinliche 1575 
sustain, susteyne Ca. L., sustene 1993 
trace, trays 2141 j 
turkish, turkeys 2895 . 
turneiynge E. He. Co. ie) Hall 
turnyinge Ca. tornynge L., tor- — 
namente P. 2557 ἘΝ 
vain, veyn 1094 an 
vasselage Ha. E. He. Co. L., vassalag 
P., wasseyllage Ca. 3054 
vein, veyne 3, 2747 oe: 
verily, verraily E. He. Ca. Co. verte 
P. L., verrily Ha. 1174. 

Very, verray 422 a 
villany, vileynye ἘΝ. He., velany Ca., 
L., vilonye Ha. Co. P. 70, (vilanye 

Ha. ] 740 
waiting, waytinge 929 


Pi 
Ἃ 


. sodeynly 158.) 4 
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The general unanimity of these seven MSS. is certainly remarkable. 
It seems almost enough to lead the reader to suppose that when 
he finds the usual ay, ey replaced by a, 6, 7 in any other MSS., the 
scribe has accidentally omitted one of the letters of the diphthong, 
which being supplied converts a, 6, ὦ into ay, ey, av or ev respectively. 
Thus when in vy. 15380 all but L. use ey or ay, and in v. 1575 all, in- 
cluding L., use ey in sodeynly, sodeynliche, we cannot but conclude 
that sodanly in L. 1580, is a clerical error for sodaynly. We have 
certainly no right to conclude that the a was designed to indicate 
a peculiar pronunciation of ὦ as ay or conversely. But it will be 
best to consider the variants seriatim as they are not many in 


number. 


CoNSIDERATION OF VARIANTS IN THE Last List. 


ANGLOSAXON AND SCANDINAVIAN 
Worps. 

Against 1787 has still two sounds 
(egeenst’, vgenst’) which seem to cor- 
respond to two such original sounds as 
(again agen’). 

Ashes, aisshes Co. 2957 represented 
really a duplicate form, as appears from 
its having been preserved into the 
xvi th century, p. 120, 1. 6. 

Die 1109, see variants on p. 284. 

Dry 420, see variants on p. 285. 

Dyer, the general orthography dyer 
362 is curious, for the ags. deagan 
would naturally give deyer, which how- 
ever is only preserved in Ha., the rest 
giving dyere, and the Promptorium 
having dyyn; Ha. has deye in 110387. 
It would almost seem as if habit had 
confused the two words dye, die, and 
hence given the first the same double 
sound as the second. ‘There is no 
room for supposing the sound (dee) in 
either case. 

Eye 10, see variants on p. 285. 

Flesh, 147 is one of the words men- 
tioned on p. 265, as having two spell- 
ings in Ha. see also p. 473 note 1, for 
a possible origin of the double pronun- 
ciation. 

Height, heght P. 1890 is of course 
a clerical error for heighte. 

Neighbour 535, follows nigh in its 
variants. 

Nigh 732, 535. The variants here 
seem to shew that this word should be 
added to the list given on pp. 284-6, 
as having a double pronunciation, 
especially as we have seen that the (11) 
sound is preserved in Devon, p. 291, 
as it is in Lonsdale. 

Seen. The orthography seyn 2840 
for seen is supported by too many 
MSS. to be an error, it must be a du- 


plicate form, retaining in the infinitive 
the expression of the lost guttural, 
which crops up so often in different 
parts of this verb, Gothic sachwan, 
compare the forms on p. 279. 

Slay 992, see p. 265; the double 
sound (ee, ai) may have arisen from the 
double ags. form, without and with the 
guttural, the latter being represented 
by (ai) and the former by (ee), which 
is more common. 

Spreind, isprend, isprind 2169 must 
be merely clerical errors for ispreined, 
as in most MSS., because both words 
rhyme with ymeynd, which retains its 
orthography in each case. 

Whether, 1857, has certainly no 
more title to (ai) than deat or them, 
but nevertheless we have seen Orrmin 
introduce the (i) or (3) into these words, 
Ῥ. 489, hence it is not impossible that 
there may have been some provincials 
who said wheider, but still it is more 
probable that the e¢ of Εἰ. and He. in 
1857 are clerical errors. The word is 
not common and I have not noted 
another example of it in EK. He. 


Frencu Worps. 


Barren, baran L. 1977, must bea 
clerical error for barayn. 

Braid 1049, seems to have had 
various sounds, corresponding to the 
ags. bregdan, icel. bregda, and to the 
French droder, which would give the 
forms breyde, browde. while broyde 
would seem to be an uncertain, or mis- 
taken mixture of the two (braid’e, 
bruud‘e, bride). We do not find 
brede (breed:e). but as the g was some- 
times omitted even in ags. it would 
have been less curious than drayde. 

Caitiff, The orthography catiff P. 
1552, 1717, 1946, being repeated in 
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three places. although opposed to the 
other six MSS. which determine caytif 
to be the usual form, may imply a dif- 
ferent pronunciation rather than be a 
clerical error. The French forms of 
this derivative of the Latin captivus, 
as given by Roquefort are very numer- 
ous, but all of them contain 7, or an ὁ 
derived from ai, thus: caitif, caiptif, 
caitieu, caitis, caitiu, caitivié, cetif, 
cetis, chaitieu, chaitif, chaitis, chaitiu, 
cheitif, chetif, chety, quaitif, quetif. 
Roquefort gives as Provengal and 
Languedoc forms: caitiou, caitious, 
caitius, caitivo. The Spanish cautivo 
has introduced the labial instead of the 
palatal modification, while the Italian 
only has preserved the ὦ pure by as- 
similating py, thus, cattivo. If then 
the a in P. was intentional, it was very 
peculiar. 

Chieftain, cheveten Ha. 2555, should 
according to the general analogy of 
such terminations be cheveteyn, and it 
will then agree with the other MSS. 

Company. In compaignye 331, 2105, 
2411, the ὁ is conceived by M. Fran- 
cisque Michel to have been merely 
orthographical in French, introduced 
to make gn mouillé, just as ὁ was intro- 
duced before 7/7 to make it mowillé. 
Compare also p. 309, n. 1, at end. It 
is very possible that both pronuncia- 
tions prevailed (kumpaind‘e, kum- 
panz*e) and that the first was con- 
sidered as French, the latter as Eng- 
lish. There is no room for supposing 
such a pronunciation as (kumpeenzz‘e) 
with (ee). 

Conveyed. Conuoyed E. 2737 is not 
a variant of the usual conweyed, but 
another word altogether, a correction 
of the scribes. 


Counsel, counsel L. 3096, is probably 
a clerical error for cownseid as in the 
other MSS. 

Courtesy. Curteisye 46, vileynye 70, 
may be considered together. They 
were common words, and the second 
syllable was usually unaccented, where- 
as in curteis, vileyn, it was frequently 
accented. Hence we cannot be sur- 
prised at finding ey strictly preserved 
in the latter, but occasional deviations 
into non-diphthongal sounds occurring 
in the former. Careful scribes or 
speakers seem, however, to have pre- 
served the ey of the primitive in the 
derivative. The vilonye of Ha. Co. P. 
70, which is replaced by vilanye in Ha. 
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740, serves to corroborate this view, 
as evidently the scribe did not knoy 
how to write the indistinct sound he 
heard, a difficulty well known to all 
who have attempted to write dow 
living sounds. See also Mr. Payne’: 
remarks, supra p. 585. To the same 
category belong the variants of por. 
traiture, purveyance, verily. 

Dais, dese L. for deys =dais 370, 
opposition to the six other MS. is pro- 
bably a clerical error for deyse the inal 
e being added also to the rhyming 
word burgeise in L. which retains the 7, 

Dice. Deys Ca. 1238 for dys is 
clearly an error as shewn by the rhym- 
ing word paradys, but dys itself seems 
to have been accommodated to the 
rhyme for dees, which occurs in Ha, 
13882, and is the natural representa- 
tive of the French dés. Ν᾿ 

Finest. The orthography feynest 
Ca. 194, must be a clerical error. | 

Florin. The floren, florin, floreyn 
2088 may be concurrent forms of a 
strange word, and the last seems more 
likely to have been erroneous. ' 

Fresh 92, had no doubt reg 
(ee), but the older (ai) seems to have 
been usual to some, the frosshe of Ca, 
is a provincialism of the order noted 
on p. 476 » 

Kerchiefs. Couercheis Ca. 468, is 
probably a mere clerical error for 
couerchefs, ὁ having been written for 
J, as we can hardly suppose the provin-— 
cial scribe of Ca., to have selected a 
Norman form by design. . 

Maintain. Maynteyne 1778, sus- — 
teyne 1993, belong to the series of words — 
derived from tenere. There is no dis- — 
agreement respecting the ay in the 
first syllable of maynteyne ; sustene 18 — 
fully supported by the rhyme, p. 265, — 
1.1, and hence mayntene, sustene are — 
probably the proper forms. I have © 
unfortunately no note of the Chau- — 
cerian forms of obtain, detain, retain, — 
contain, appertain, entertain, abstain, — 
but probably -tene would be found the — 
right form. The spelling ey and pro- — 
nunciation (ai) may have crept in — 
through a confusion with the form 
-teyne = Lat. -tingere, of which I have — 
also accidentally been guilty Ὁ. 265, 
1. 25, as: atteyne, bareyne, must rhyme, 
1243, 8323, and as -stringere produces 
-streyne 1455, 1816 in all MSS. a 

Master, mystir Ca. 261 for masteris 
probably a clerical error. - 
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Portraiture 1968, portrayer 1899; 
the variants may be explained as in 
Courtesy, which see. 

Portraying. In portreyyng, por- 
treyng 1938 there is an omission of 
one ¥ on account of the inconvenience 
of the yy in the first form, overcome 
by changing the first y into 7 in P. 

Purveyance 1165, the variants may 
be explained as in Courtesy, which see. 

Straight. Stryt Ca. 1984, must be 
a clerical error for streyt, as the ab- 
sence of ¢ is quite unaccountable. 

Suddenly. Sodanly L. 1530 must, as 
we have seen p. 643, be an error for 
sodainly. 


AI AY, EI EY, IN SEVEN MSS. 
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Sustain 1993 see Maintain. 

Turneynge Ha. 2557; the variants 
are to be explained as those of portray- 
ing, Which see. 

Verily 1174, the variants may be 
explained as in Courtesy, which see. 

Villany 70, see Courtesy. 

Wasseyllage Ca. 3054, certainly 
arose from a confusion in the scribe’s 
mind, vasselage valour being unusual, 
he reverted to the usual wassey/ for an 
explanation, and in wasseyl we have an 
ey for an ags. @, which may be com- 
pared with ey for ea in Orrmin, supra 
Ῥ. 489. 


The natural effect of this examination has been to place the 
variants rather than the constants strongly before the reader’s mind. 
He must therefore recollect that out of the total of 111 words the 
following 73, many of which occur very frequently, are invariably 
spelt with one of the phonetically identical forms a, ay, e, ey, 


in each of the seven MSS. every time they occur :— 


again, aileth, bewray, day, fain, fair, 
laid, lay, maidens, nails, neither, said, 
say, sleight, two tweye, waileth, 
way, weighed. acquaintance, dieu, 
air, apayd, apparelling apparaillynge, 
array, attain, availeth, bargains, battle 
bataille, certain, chain, chdtaigne, com- 
plain, darreyne, debonnair, despair, 
dice, disdain, displayeth, distraineth, 


dozen, fail, franklins frankeleyns, fur- 
nace forneys, gaineth, gay, golyardeys, 
harnessed harneysed, leisure, Magdalen 
Maudelayne, mastery, meyned, money, 
ordained, paid, pained, painted, palace 
paleys, palfrey, plain, plein, portray, 
pray, prayer, quaint, raineth, reins, 
sovereign, trace trays, turkish turkeys, 
vain, vein, very, wailing. 


On the other hand, the variants only affect 38 words, of which 
few, except those already recognized to have two forms in 
use, occur more than once, while the variants confined to one or 
two MSS. display no manner of rule or order, and are far from 
shewing a decided e form as the substitute for ay, ey. They may 


be classified as follows: 


15 CiericaL Errors: height 
heght, spreyned sprend sprined, whether 
wheither, barren baran, chieftain, 

chevetan, cownsel counsel, dice deys, 
Jjinest feynest, kerchiefs couercheis, 
maintain maynteyne mayntene, master 
mystir, straight stryt, suddenly sodanly, 
sustain susteyne, twrneiynge turnyinge 
tornynge. 

12 Dovste Forms: ashes aisshes 
asshen, die deyen dyen, dry dreye drye, 
dyer dyere deyer, eye eighe yhe, flesh 
fleissh flessh, meighbour neighebore 
ny;hebour, nigh neigh nyghe, seen seyn 
seen, s/ain slayn sleen, braided 
breided browdid, fresh fresshe freisshe. 

6 Inpistinct UnaccENTED SYLLA- 


BLES: courtesy courteisie curtesie, por- 
traiture portreiture pourtrature, por- 
trayer portreyor purtreoure, purvey- 
ance purveiance purueance puruyance, 
verily verraily verrely verrily, vidlany 
vileynye velany vilonye. 

5 MiscELLANEOUS : caitiff may have 
been occasionally catiffas well as caytif 
conuoyed was a different reading, 
not an error for conveyed Jlorin 
being a foreign coin may have been 
occasionally mispronounced floreyn, 
portreing was an orthographical 
abbreviation of portreiynge was- 
seyllage was a manifest error for the 
unusual vasselage, the usual wasseyl oc- 
curring to the scribe. 


The variants, therefore, furnish almost as convincing a proof as 
the constants, that ay, ey represented some sound distinct from 6 


εὦ 


ΑΜ 
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(ee). But if there was a distinct sound attachable to these com 
binations ay, ey, in Chaucer’s time, what could it have possibly bee 
but that (a1) sound, which as we know by direct evidence, subsis Θ 
in the pronunciation of learned men and courtiers (Sir T. Smith we 
secretary of state) during the xvrth century, and which the spe ing 
used, and no other, was calculated to express, and was apparent 
gradually introduced to express. The inference is therefore, hat 
Chaucer’s scribes pronounced ay, ey as (ai) and not as (ee), am 
where they wished to signify the sound of (ee), in certain well 
known and common Norman words, they rejected the Norman or 
thography and introduced the truly English spelling e. The iz 
ference again from this result is that there was a traditional English 
pronunciation of Norman αὐ, θ΄, as (ai), which may have lasted long 
after the custom had died out in Normandy, on the principle alrea¢ ly 
adduced (p. 20), that emigrants preserve an older pronunciation, — 


TREATMENT OF ΕἾΝΑΙ, E ΙΝ THE Criricat Text. 


As the following text of the Prologue is intended solely for the 
use of students, it has been accommodated to their wants in various 
ways. First the question of final ὁ demanded strict investigation. 
The helplessness of scribes during the period that it was dying out 
of use in the South, and had already died out in the N orth, makes 
the new MSS. of little value for its determination, the Cambrié Be 
and Lansdowne being evidently written by Northern scribes to 
whom a final ¢ had become little more than a picturesque addition. 
It was necessary therefore to examine every word in connection 
with its etymology, constructional use, and metrical value. in 
every case where theory would require the use of a final 6, or other 
elided letter, but the metre requires its elision, it has been replaced 
by an apostrophe. The results on p. 341 were deduced from the 
text adopted before it had heen revised by help of the Six-Text 
Edition, and therefore the numbers there given will be slightly 
erroneous’, but the reader will by this means understand at a gle nce 
the bearing of the rules on p. 842. Ἢ 

The treatment of the verbal termination -ede, required particular 
attention. There are many cases in which, coming before a con- 
sonant, it might be -ed’ or -’de, and it was natural to think that the 
latter should be chosen, because in the contracted forms of wo 
syllables, we practically find this form; thus: fedde 146, bledde 
145, wente 255, wiste 280, spente 300, coude 326, 346, 383, kepte 
442, dide 451, couthe 467, tawghte 497, cawghte 498, kepte 612, 
wolde 536, mighte 585, scholde 648, seyde 695, moste 712 and 


1 The number of elisions of essential 
6, Stated at 13 on p. 841, has been re- 
duced. The only important one left is 
meer’ 541, and that is doubtful on ac- 
count of the double form of the rhym- 
ing word milleer. see p. 389. The 
number of plural -es treated as -s has 
been somewhat increased. The fol- 


lowing are examples: palmer’s 13, 
servawnt’s 101, fether’s 107, finger’s — 
129, hunter’s 178, grayhound’s 190, 
sleev’s 193, tavern’s 240, haven’s 407, 
housbond’s 460, aventur’s 795. Of 
course (’) is not used as the mark of © 
the genitive cases, but only to shew a 
real elision. ¥e 


ἫΝ 


Ὅτ 
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many others. But even here it is occasionally elided. Mr. Morris 
observes that in the Cambridge MS. of Boethius, and in the elder 
Wyeliffite Version (see below § 3), the -ede is very regularly written. 
This however does not prove that the final e was pronounced, be- 
cause the orthography hire, here, oure, youre, is uniform, and the 
elision of the final -e almost as uniform. The final e in -ede might 
therefore have been written, and never or rarely pronounced. It is 
certain that the first e is sometimes elided, when the second also 
vanishes, as before a vowel or hin: lov’d’ 206, 533, gam ᾿α᾽ 534, ete. 
But it is also certain that -ed’ was pronounced im many cases with- 
out the e, supra p. 355, art. 538, Ex. Throughout the prologue I 
have not found one instance in which -ede, or -’de, was necessary to 
the metre,! but there are several in which -ed’, before a vowel, is 
necessary. If we add to this, that in point of fact -ed’ remained in 
the xvith century, and has scarcely yet died out of our biblical 
pronunciation, the presumption in favour of -ed’ is very strong.” On 
adopting this orthography, I have not found a single case in the 
prologue where it failed, but possibly such cases occur elsewhere, 
and if so, they must be compared to the rare use of hadde, and 
still rarer use of were, here for the ordinary hadd’, wer’, her’. 

The infinitive -e is perhaps occasionally lost. It is only saved 
by a trisyllabic measure in: yeve penawnce 223. If it is not 
elided in help’ 259, then we must read whelpe 258, with most MSS. 
but.unhistorically. On the other hand the subjunctive -e remains 
as: ruste 500, take 503, were 582, spede 769, quyte 770. 

Medial elisions must have been common, and are fully borne out 
by the Cuckoo Song, p. 423. Such elisions are: ev’ry 15, 327, 
ev’ne 83, ov’ral 249, ov’rest 290, rem’nawnt 724, and: mon’th 92, 
tak’th 789, com’th 839. The terminations -er, -el, -en, when run 
on to the following vowel, should also probably be treated as 
elisions. As respects -er, -re, 1 have sometimes hesitated whether to 
consider the termination as French -re, or as assimilated into English, 
under the form -e, but I believe the last is the right view, and in 
that case such elisions as: ord’r he 214, are precisely similar to: 
evry 15, and occasion no difficulty. Similarly, -e/, -de, are both 
found in MSS., but I have adopted -e/, as more consonant with the 
treatment of strictly English words, and regarded the cases in which 
the /is run on to the following word, as elisions, thus: simp’! and 
119. Such elisions are common in modern English, and in the case 
of -/e, they form the rule when syllables are added, supra p. 52. 
In: to fest’n’ his hood 195, we have an elision of ¢ in en, and a final 
e elided, the full gerundial form being fo festene, as it would be 
written in prose. 

1 The plural weygheden 454, is not tablys, sadlys, fadrys, modrys, but its 
in point. subsequent restoration, accompanied 

* Mr. Murray observes that Jovde by a suppression of the y before the 5, 
would be an older form than /ovedfor in the more recent forms tadylls 
lovede, and grounds his observation on _ sadylls, fadyrs, modyrs. These analo- 
the fact of the similar suppression gies are valuable. All that is implied 
of the y before / in tabyll, sadyll, in the text is that the form -ed seems 
fadyr, modyr, in the old Scotch plurals ἴο have prevailed in Chaucer. 


a 
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As the text now stands there is no instance of an open e, ‘hat is is 
of final e preserved before a vowel (supra p. 341, 1. 2. p, cee 
82, and infra note on v. 429), but there is one instance of fin 
preserved before he, (infra note on v. 386). 


Merricat Pecuniaririers or CHAUCER. 


The second point to which particular attention is paid in 
text is the metre. Pains have been taken to choose such a text a 
would preserve the rhythm without violating the laws of final 6, and 
without having recourse to modern conjecture. For this purpose 
a considerable number of trisyllabic measures (supra p. 334) have 
been admitted, and their occurrence is pointed out by the sign ii 
in the margin. The 69 examples noted may be classified thus: 


a-, arising ai the running on of ¢ to a following vowel, either in two 
words as: many 60, 212, 229, ete., bisy a 321, cari’ a 130, studi’ 
and 184, or in the same word, as: luvieer 80, curious 196, bisier 321, 
which may be considered the rule in modern poetry, see 60, 80, 130, 
184, 196, 212, 229, 303, 321, 322, 349, 350, 396, 438, 464, 530, 
560, 764, 782, 840, instances 

-er, arising: from running this unaccented syllable on to a following 
vowel, in cases where the assumption and pronunciation of -’7 woul 
be harsh, as: deliver, and 84, sommer hadd’ 394, water he 400 ; and 
in the middle of a word, as: colerik 587, leccherous 626 ; instances 

-el, not before a preceding vowel, as: mesurabel was 435, mawneipel 
was 567, mawncipel sett’ 586, instances ; 

-en, not before a preceding vowel, as: ycomen from 77 ; "or before a pre- 
ceding vowel or ἢ, where the elision ’n would be harsh as: writen 
a 161, geten him 291, instances 

-é, arising ‘from the pronunciation of final e, where it seems unnecessary, or 
harsh, to assume its suppression, as 88, 123, 132, 186, 197, 208, 223, - 
224, 276, 320, 341, 343, 461, 454, 475, 507, 510, 524, 587, 550, 630, ‘ 
648, 650, 706, 777, 792, 806, 834, 853, instances. ; . 29m 

Miscellaneous, in the following lines, where the trisyllabic measures are 
italicised for convenience. 


Of Engelond’, to Cawnterbery they wende. 16 

To Cawnterbery with ful devout corage. 22 

His heed was balled, and schoon as any glas. 198 

And thryes hadd’ she been at Jerusalem. 463 

Wyd was his pariseh and houses fer asonder. 491 $ instances 

He was a schepperd, and not a mercenarie. 514 

He waited after no pomp’ and reverence. 525 . 
Ther coude no man bring’ him in arrerage. 602 a 
And also war’ him of a significavit. 662 


Total 69 

It would have been easy in many cases by elisions or slight — 
changes to have avoided these trisyllabic measures, but after con- 
sidering each case carefully, and comparing the different manu- — 
scripts, there did not appear to be any sufficient ground for so doing. Ε 

Allied to trisyllabic measures are the lines containing a super- — 
fluous unaccented syllable at the end, but to this point, which was 
a matter of importance in old Italian ‘and Spanish versification, and — a 
has become a matter of stringent rule in classical French poetry, no — 
attention seems to have been paid by older writers, whether French Ν ' 
or English, and Chaucer is in this respect as free as Shakspere. — 
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There are a few cases of two superfluous unaccented syllables, com- 
parable to the Italian vers? sdrucciol, and these have been indicated 
by (+) in the margin. There are only 6 instances: berye merye 
207, 208, apotecaryes letuaryes 425, 426, miscarye mercenarye 513, 
514, all of which belong to the class 7-, so that the two syllables 
practically strike the ear as one. 

But there are also real Alexandrines, or lines of six measures, 
which do not appear to have been previously noticed, and which I 
have been very loth to admit. These are marked vi in the margin. 
There are four instances. In: 

But sore wepte sche if oon of hem wer’ deed. 148 
the perfect unanimity of the MSS., and the harsh and unusual 
elision of the adverbial -e in sore, and the not common elision of the 
imperfect ¢ in wepte, which would be necessary to reduce the line to 
one of five measures, render the acceptance of an Alexandrine im- 
perative, and certainly it is effective in expressing the feeling of 
the Prioresse. In: 

Men mote yeve silver to the pore freres. 232 
the Alexandrine is not pure because the czsura does not fall after 
the third measure. But the MSS. are unanimous, the elisions mo?’ 
yev’ undesirable, and the lengthening out of the line with the tag 
of ‘‘the pore freres,’’ seems to indicate the very whine of the 


begging friar. In 


With a thredbare cop’, as a pore scoleer. 260 
the pore which lengthens the line out in all MSS., seems introduced 
for a similar purpose. The last instance 

I ne sawgh not this yeer so mery acompanye. 764 
is conjectural, since no MS. gives the reading complete, but: I ne 
sawgh, or: I sawgh not, are both unmetrical, and by using both 
we obtain a passable Alexandrine, which may be taken for what it 
is worth, because no MS. reading can be accepted. 

The defective first measures to which attention was directed by 
Mr. Skeat, supra p. 333, have been noted by (—), and a careful 
consideration of the MSS. induces me to accept 13 instances, 1, 76, 
131, 170, 247, 271, 294, 371, 391, 417, 429, 733, 778, though 
they are not all satisfactory, as several of them (131, 247, 271, 
391, 778) offend against the principle of having a strong accent on 
the first syllable, and two (417, 429) throw the emphasis in rather 
an unusual manner, as: weel coud’ he, weel knew he, where: weel 
coud’ he, well knew he, would have rather been expected, but there 
is no MS. authority for improving them. 

Three instances have been noted of saynt forming a dissyllable, 
as already suggested, (supra pp. 264, 476), one of which (697), 
might be escaped by assuming a bad instance of a defective first 
measure, but the other two (120, 509,) seem clearly indicated 
by MS. authority. See the notes on these passages. They are 
indicated by αὐ in the margin.’ 


1 Mr. Murray has observed cases in then it had its Scotch value (av), supra 
Scotch in which αὐ was dissyllabic, but p. 637, ἢ. 1. He cites from Wyn- 
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The third point to which attention is directed in printing th 
text of the prologue, is linguistic rather than phonetic, but seemed 
of sufficient interest to introduce in a work intended for the use of 
the Chaucer Society, namely, the amount of French which Chau δι 
admitted into his English. ‘‘Thank God! I may now, if I like, 
turn Protestant!’’ exclaims Moore’s Irish Gentleman on the evening 
of 16th April, 1829, when the news of the royal assent to th 
Catholic Relief Bill reached Dublin. And in the same way 
would appear that the removal of the blockade on the English 
language, when after ‘‘ pe furste moreyn,” 1848, ‘‘ John Cornwal, 
a maystere of grammere, chaungede pe lore in gramere scole,”? @ "ἃ 
Edward II. enacted in the 36th year of his reign, 1862-3, that ὁ 
pleas should be pleaded and judged in the English tongue, the e 
jealous exclusion of French terms from English works, which marks: 
the former period, seemed to cease, and English having become the 
victor did not disdain to make free use of the more “ gentle’ 
tongue, in which so many treasures of literature were locked up. 
Even our older poems are more or less translations from the French, 
though couched in unmistakable English. But im the xivth 
century we have Gower writing long poems in both languages, 
and Chaucer familiar with both, and often seeking his originals in 
French. The people for whom he principally wrote must have 
been also more or less familiar with the tongue of the nobles, and 
large numbers of French words must have passed into common use 
among Englishmen, before they could have assumed English in- 
flectional terminations. We have numerous instances of this in 
Chaucer. Whenever a French verb was employed, the French 
termination was rejected, and an English inflectional system sub- 
stituted. Thus using italics for the French part, we have in the 
prologue: perced 2, engend’red 4, 421, inspired 6, esed 29, honour’d 
50, embrouded 89, harneysed 114, entuned 123 , peyned 189, rosted 147, 
ypinched 151, gawded 159, crouned 161, purfyled 198, farsed 288, 
accorded 244, enryned 342, chawnged "3.48, passed 464, encombred 
508, spyced 526, punish’ ἃ Ap trussed 681, feyned 705, assembled 
717, served 749, grawnted 810, pray’den 811, reuled 816, studieth 
841. -flouting’ 91, harping’ ‘266, offring’ 450, 489, assoyling 661, 
cry’ 636, rost’, broyll’, frye 388, rehers’ 732, feyne 736. Again 
we have an capita adjective or adverbial termination affixed to 
French words, as: specially 15, fetisly 124, 273, certainly 235, 
solemnely 27 4, hae 281, estaatlich 140, *verrayly 338, really 


town’s Orygynal Cronykil of Scotland, search of a religion, by Thomas Moore, ‘ 
circa 1419-30, in reference to Malcolm chap. i. 


Ceanmor, = 
Malcolm kyng, be lawchful get, * See the whole noteworthy passage 
Had on his wyf Saynt Margret. from Trenisa’s translation of Higden, | 

Where, however, Margret might rather printed from the Cott. MS. Tiberius 

have been trissyllabic, D. VII., by Mr. R. Morris, in his 


Specimens of Early English, 1867, 
1 Travels of an Irish gentleman in  p. 339. i 
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=royally 378, devoutly 482, scarsly 583, prively 609, subtilly 610, 
prively 652, playnly 727, properly 729, rudely 734. dett’ lees 
582.——In esy 441, pomely 616, we have rather the change of the 
French -e into -y, which subsequently became general, but the ese 
remains in: esely 469. In: daggeer 118, 3892, we have a substan- 
tive with an English termination to a French root. Footmantel 
472, is compounded of an English and French word. In: daliawnee 
211, loodmannage 403, deyerye 577, French terminations only are 
assumed. A language must have long been in familiar use to 
admit of such treatment as this. What then more likely than the 
introduction of complete words, which did not require to have their 
terminations changed? The modern cookery book and fashion 
magazines are full of French words introduced bodily for a similar 
reason. Of course the subject matter and the audience greatly 
influence the choice of words, and we find Chaucer sensibly changing 
his manner with his matter—see the quantity of unmixed English 
in the characters of the Yeman, the Ploughman, and the Miller. 
To make this admixture of French and English evident to the eye, 
all words or parts of words which may be fairly attributed to French 
influence, including proper names, have been italicised, but some 
older Latin words of ecclesiastical origin and older Norman words 
have not been marked and purely Latin words have been put in 
small capitals." The result could then be subjected to a numerical 
test, and comes out as follows: 


Lines containing no French word . . 325, percent. 37°9 
ΘΠ] one.» ,, Sa UMisig? Ὁ} | oon af 400 

iB two French words . 157, τ 18:2 

4 three ,, ἊΣ wl Si, ss 3°4 

ἣ ΤΟΊ 7 oy ALD: Fc 0:4 

” five". 5, ” . 1, ” ΟἽ 

Lines in the Prologue . 858 1000 


If the total number of French words in the prologue be reckoned 
from the above data, they will be found to be 761, or not quite one 
word in a line on an average. The overpoweringly English character 
of the work could not be more clearly demonstrated. 

Chaucer’s language may then be described as a degraded Anglo- 
Saxon, into which French words had been interwoven, without 
interfering with such grammatical forms as had been left, to the 
extent of about 20 per cent., and containing occasionally complete 
French phrases, of which, however, none occur in the prologue. 
To understand the formation of such a dead dialect, we have only 
to watch the formation of a similarly-constructed living dialect. 
Such a one really exists, although it must rapidly die out, as there 
are not only not the same causes at work which made the language 
of Chaucer develop into the language of England, but there are 
other and directly contrary influences which must rapidly lead to 
the extinction of its modern analogue. 

1 These are very few in number, see Mawr’ or of Saynt Beneyt. 173, in 


5, 162, 254, 336, 429, 430, 646, 662. which the French words were in- 
2 The line is: The reuwl’ of Saynt dispensable. 
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Fully one half of the people of Pennsylvania and Ohio in the 
United States of America understand the dialect known as Penn- 
sylvania German. ‘This neighbourhood was the seat of a great Ger 
man immigration from the Palatinate of the Rhine’ and Switzer- 
land. Here they kept up their language, and established schools, 
which are now almost entirely extinct. Surrounded by English of 
the xvith century they naturally grafted some of its words on 
their own, either as distinct phrases, or as the roots of inflections; 
and, perhaps, in more recent times, when fully nine-tenths of the 
present generation are educated in English, the amount of intro- 
duced English has increased.? The result is a living dialect which 
may be described as a degraded*® High German, into which English 


1 See supra, p. 47, lines 5 to 16. 

2 Some of these particulars have 
been taken from the preface to Mr. E. 
H. Rauch’s Pennsylvanish Deitsch! 
De Breefa fum Pit Schwefflebrenner un 
de Beyvy, si Fraw, fun Schliffletown 
on der Drucker fum ‘“ Father Abra- 
ham,” Lancaster, Pa., 1868, and others 
from information kindly furnished me 
by Rev. Dr. Mombert, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S., in April, 1869. 

3 This does not mean that it is a 
degraded form of the present literary 
high German, but merely of the high 
German group of Germanic dialects. 
On 19 Aug. 1869, the 14th meeting of 
the German Press Union, of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S., was held at Bethlehem, 
when an interesting discussion took 
place on Pennsylvania German, or das 
Deutsch-Pennsylvanische, as it is termed 
in the Reading Adler of 31 Aug. 1869, 
a German newspaper published at 
Reading, Berks County, Pa., U.S., from 
which the following account is trans- 
lated and condensed. Prof. Notz, of 
Allentown, who is preparing a Penn- 
sylvania German grammar, drew at- 
tention to the recent German publi- 
cations on Frankish, Upper-Bavarian, 
Palatine, Swabian, and Swiss dialects, 
and asserted that the Penn. Germ. had 
an equally tough existence (zdhes Leben) 
and deserved as much study. Mr. Dan 
E. Schodler declared that the Germans 
of Pennsylvania could only be taught 
literary high German, in which their 
divine service had always been con- 
ducted, by means of their own dialect. 
Dr. G. Kellner justified dialects. He 
considered that linguists, including J. 
Grimm, had not sufficiently compre- 
hended the importance of dialects. 
Speech was as natural to man as walk- 


ing, eating, and drinking, and the 
original language of a people was dia- 
lectic, not literary, which last only 
finally prevailed, to use Max Miiller’s 
expression as the high language, (Hoch- 
sprache). The roots of a literary 
language were planted in its dialects, 
whence it drew its strength and wealth, — 
and which it in turn modified, polished 
and ennobled. Was Penn. Germ. such a 
dialect ? Many English speakers, who — 
knew nothing of German dialects, 
might deny it, and so might even many 
educated north Germans, who were un-— 
acquainted with the south German 
dialects, and regarded all the genuine 
southern forms of Penn. Germ. as a 
corrupted high German, or as idioms — 
borrowed from the English, They 
would therefore style it a jargon, not a 

dialect. Certainly, the incorporation — 
of English words and phrases had given — 
it some such appearance, but on re-— 
moving these foreign elements it re- 
mained as good a dialect as the Alsa- 
tian after being stripped of its Gal-— 
licisms, in which dialect beautiful 
poems and tales had been written, 
taking an honourable position in Ger- 
man literature. Penn. Germ., apart 
from its English additions, was a south — 
German dialect, composed of Frankish, 
Swabian. Palatine, and Allemanic, — 
which was interlarded with more or 
less English, according to the counties 
in which the settlements had occurred ; 
in some places English was entirely — 
absent. All that marked a dialect in — 
Germany was present in Penn Germ., — 
and since new immigration was per- — 
petually introducing fresh high Ger- — 
man, the task would be to purify the — 
old dialect of its English jargon, and use — 
the result for the benefit of the people — 
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words have been interwoven, without interferimg with such gram- 
matical forms as had been left, and containing occasionally complete 
English phrases. On referring to the first sentence of the last 
paragraph, the exact analogy of Pennsylvania Dutch to Chaucevr’s 
English will be at once apprehended. The dialect is said to possess 
a somewhat copious literature, and it is certainly an interesting 
study, which well deserves to be philologically conducted.’ For 
the present work it has an additional special value, as it continually 
exhibits varieties of sound as compared with the received high 
German, which are identical with those which we have been led to 
suppose actually took place in the development of received English, 
as (00, ee, AA) for (aa, ai, au). 

The orthographical systems pursued in writing it have been two, 
and might obviously have been three or more. The first and most 
natural was to adopt such a German orthography as is usually 
employed for the representation of German dialects, and to spell 
the introduced English words chiefly after a German fashion. This 
is the plan pursued, but not quite consistently,? in the following 
extract, for which I am indebted to Dr. Mombert. The English 
constituents are italicised as the French are in the following edition of 
the prologue. A few words are explained in brackets [ |, but any one 
familiar with German will understand the original, which seems to 
have been written by an educated German familiar with good English. 


of Pennsylvania. The Penn. Germ. 
press was the champion of this move- 
ment, by which an entire German 
family would be more and more im- 
bued with modern German culture. 
As a striking proof of the identity of 
Palatine with Pennsylvanian German, 
he referred to Nadler’s poems called 
Frohlich Pfalz, Gott erhalt’s, which, 
written in the Palatine dialect, were, 
when read out to the meeting by Dr. 
Leisenring, a born Penn. German, as 
readily intelligible to the audience as if 
they had been written in Penn. German. 
Prof. Notz also observed that in Ger- 
many the people still spoke among one 
another in dialects, and only excep- 
tionally in high German when they 
spoke with those who had received a 
superior education—and that even the 
latter were wont to speak with the 
people in their own dialect. This was 
corroborated by Messrs. Rosenthal, 
Hesse, and others. On the motion of 
Prof. Notz, it was resolved to prosecute 
an inquiry into the Germanic forms of 
expression in use in Pennsylvania, and 
to report thereon, in order to obtain 
materials for a complete characterisa- 
tion of the dialect. 

1 Prof. S.S. Haldeman, of Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, to whom I have been 


under great phonetic obligations, and 
who has been familiar with the dialect 
from childhood, has promised to fur- 
nish the Philological Society with 
some systematic account of this pecu- 
liar hybrid language, the living repre- 
sentation not only of the marriage of 
English with Norman, but of the 
breaking up of Latin into the Romance 
dialects. The Rev. Dr. Mombert, for- 
merly of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, but 
now of Dresden, Saxony, who has long 
been engaged in collecting specimens, 
has also promised to furnish some ad- 
ditions. The preceding note shews the 
interest which it is now exciting in 
its native country. In this place it is 
only used as a passing illustration, but 
through the kindness of these com- 
petent guides, I am enabled to give 
the reader a trustworthy account so 
far as it goes, 

2 Thus δ is used for ee in héyn= 
(keen), or rather (keem) according to Dr. 
Mombert, and ee for ¢/ (i1) in Teer, which 
are accommodations to English habits. 
Cowskin retains its English form. A 
more strictly German orthography is 
followed in L. A. Wollenweber’s Ge- 
malde aus dem Pennsylvanischen Volks- 
er Philadelphia und Leipzig, 1869, 
p. 76. 
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Ein Gesprich. 


1. Ah, Dévee, was hot Dich 
gestern Owent [Abend] so ver- 
tollt schmdrt aus Squeier Esse- 
beises kumme mache? War 
ebbes [ etwas ] οὐχὶ ὃ 

2. Nix apartiges! ich hab 
jusht a bissel mit der Pally 
gesparkt [played the spark], als 
Dir ganz unyermith der olte 
Mann derzu kummt, ummer 
fund mir] zu vershte? gibt, er 
dit des net gleiche.” 

1. Awer [aber] wie hot er’s 
dir zu vershteh’ gegewe’ (gege- 
ben]? Grob oder hoflich ? 

2. Ach net [nicht], er hat 
kéyn [kein | wort geschwatzt. 

1. Well, wie hot er’s dann 
g’mocht ? 

2. Er hat jusht de Teer 


The second style of orthography is to treat the whole as Englis 
and spell the German as well as the English words, after Bnslish 
This apparently hopeless task,° was undertaken by Mr, 
Rauch, who in his weekly newspaper, Father Abraham, has weekly 
furnished a letter from an imaginary Pit 1.6. Peter Schwefflebrenn mm 
without any interpretation, and in a spelling ‘‘ peculiarly his own. 
Perhaps some of the popularity of these satirical letters is due, 85. 


analogies. 


1 South German Jetz, letsch, latsch, 
wrong, left-handed, as in high German 
links, for which Prof. Haldeman refers 
to Stalder, and to Ziemann, Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Worterb. 217. See also 
Schmeller, Bayerisches Worterb. 2, 
530, “ (Mior i is letz) mir ist nicht recht, 
ἃ. h. ὧδε]. Compare high German 
verletzen, to injure. 

2 Dr. Mombert considers gleichen in 
this sense of ‘like, approve of,” to be 
the English word dike Germanized. 
But Dr. Stratmann, on seeing the 
passage, considered the word might be 
from the old high German lichen, to 
please. This verb, however, was in- 
transitive in all the Germanic dialects, 
and in old English (see Prol. 777 
below: if you liketh, where you is of 
course dative). The present active use 
seems to be modern English, and I 
have therefore marked it accordingly. 
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Cae. ufg’mocht, mir m 
ath in de Hand ’gewe’ un’ de 
Cowskin von der Wand g’kricht 
[gekriegt ]. Do hob’ ich g’denkt, 
er thiit’s net gleiche, dass ich die 
Pally shpirke that un bin g 
fortgange ; des wer alles, Sém. 

1. Ja, geleddert hot er Dich, 
Diéivee, dann du bist net gange,— 
g’shprunge bischt Du als wenn 
a dutzend Hund hinnig [ hinter] 
Dich her wiren. Ich hab dich 
wohl geséyhne [ gesehen ]}. 

2. Well, sei nur shtill arfant 
[davon ], ‘und sags Niemand, 
sonst werd’ ich ausgelacht. 

Sdm versprach’s; awer som- 
how muss er sich doch ver- 
schnappt hawe [haben], sonst 
hatt’s net g’druckt werde kona 


3 An attempt of Chaucer’s scribes to 
write his language after Norman ana-— 
logies, as Rapp supposes to have been — 
the case, would have been precisely 
analogous. Fortunately this was not | 
possible, supra p. 588, n. 4, or we 
might have never been able to recover 
his pronunciation. 


i 


* In the prospectus of his newspaper, — 
Mr. Rauch says: “So weit das mer 
wissa, is der Pit Schwefflebrenner der 
eantsich monn in der United States 
dirs Pennsylvanish Deitsh recht shreibt — 
un bushtaweert exactly we’s g’shwetat — 
un ous g’shprocha werd,” 1.6., as far — 
as we know, Pit Schweftlebrenner is 4 
the only man in the United States 
who writes and spells Pad 
German correctly, exactly as it is gos- — 
sipped and pronounced. . 
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some of the fun of Hans Breitmann’s Ballads' certainly is, to the 
drollness of the orthography, which however furnishes endless diffi- 
culties to one who has not a previous knowledge of the dialect.? 


The third orthography would be the usual high German and 


1 Hans Breitmann’s “poems are writ- 
ten in the droll broken English (not to 
be confounded with the Pennsylvanian 
German) spoken by millions—mostly 
uneducated—Germans in America, im- 
migrants to a great extent from south- 
ermnGermany. Their English has not 
yet become a district dialect; and it 
would even be difficult to fix at present 
the varieties in which it occurs.”’— 
Preface to the 8th edition of Hans 
Breitmann’s Party, with other Ballads, 
by Charles G. Leland, London, 1869, 
p- xiii. In fact Mr. Leland has played 
with his dialect, and in its unfixed con- 
dition has made the greatest possible 
fun out of the confusion of » with ὁ, ¢ 
with ὦ, and g with ὁ, without stopping 
to consider whether he was giving an 
organically correct representation of 
any one German’s pronunciation. He 
has consequently often written combi- 
nations which no German would na- 
turally say, and which few could, even 
after many trials, succeed in pronoun- 
cing, and some which are scarcely 
attackable by any organs of speech. 
The book has, therefore, plenty of vis 
comica, but no linguistic value. 

2 The followig inconsistencies 
pointed out by Prof. S. 5. Haldeman, 
are worth notice, because similar ab- 
surdities constantly occur in attempts 
to reduce our English dialects, or 
barbaric utterances, to English analo- 
gies, by persons who have not fixed 
upon any phonetic orthography, such 
as the Glossotype of Chap. VI., § 3, 
and imagine that the kaleidoscopic 
character of our own orthography is 
not a mere “shewing the eyes and 
grieving the heart.’’ Prof. H. says: 
“The orthography is bad and incon- 
sistent, sometimes English and some- 
times German, so that it requires some 
knowledge of the dialect, and of English 
spelling to be able to read it. 

“ The vowel of they occurs in ferstay, 
meh, nay, ehns, bes and base (= dose, 
angry), hest (=Aeisst, called) eawich, 
dact, zea—ea being mostly used (as in 
heasa, tswea) ; but gedreat (also dreet) 
rhymes its English form treat, and 
dreat, (=dreht, turns) with fate. 


“The German ὦ is as in what and 
fall, but the former falls into the vowel 
of hut, but. Fall is represented by ah 
in betzahla, and aa in paar, but usually 
by aw (au im sauga) as in aw (auch, 
also) g’sawt (said, gesagt). Hawa= 
haben, should have been haw-wa. The 
vowel of what is represented by ὦ or 
0, aS in was, war, hab, kann, donn, 
norra, gonga. 

‘“* QO of no occurs in bokna, so amoAl, 
=einmal, coaxa (=to coax!) doch, 
hoar (=haar hair), woch, froke. 

“When German ὦ has become Eng- 
lish w of bat, it is written w, as in hut 
(=hat, has), and @ final, as in macha, 
denka =denken, [which =(v) ], an =ein. 

“The vowel of field occurs in wie, 
shpzela, de, shves, kreya=(kriighe), y 
is used throughout for (gh) of regen. 
The y of my occurs in 561, 51, my and 
me?, bez, dyfel, subserzba. 

‘¢ W, when not used as a vowel, has 
its true German power (bh), as in 
tswea = zwei, hawa=haben, weasht = 
weisst, wenich and weanich ! =wendg, 
awer =aber, and some other examples 
of ὁ have this sound. 

“ Das is for dass that, and des is 
used for the neuter article das. The s 
is hissing (s). The 7 is trilled (.r) as 
in German. P b, t d,k g, are con- 
fused. The lost final » is commonly 
recalled by a nasalised vowel. 

“Oo in fool, full, appears in tn, 
when used for und, uf for auf, τ τε 
wo where, Zeitiing pure German, shoola 
=schools. triivel =trouble. 

“English words mostly remain Eng- 
lish in pronunciation, as in: meeting- 
house, town, frolic, for instance, horse- 
race, game poker shpeela, bensa pitcha 
=pitch pence, uf course; but many 
words are modified when they cross a 
German characteristic, thus greenbacks, 
the national currency, is rather (kriin:- 
peks). 

“The vowel of fat occurs in 
Barricks = Berks county, lodwarrick 
lodwérrick = latwerge electuary, ker- 
rich =kirche, wert =werth, her=her. 
-le is only an English orthography for 
el or ᾿ἰ, sh is English.” 
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English orthographies for the words used, which would of course 
convey no information respecting the real state of the dialect. The 
only proper orthography, the only one from which such information 
can be derived, is of course phonetic. 
mann has enabled me to supply this great desideratum.' ne 
passage selected is really a puff of a jeweller’s shop in Lancaste: 
Pa., and was chosen because it is short, complete, characteris ᾿ 
varied, and, being not political, generally intelligible. 
first in Mr. Rauch’s peculiar Anglo-German spelling, and then in 
Prof. Haldemann’s phonetic transcript, afterwards by way of ex 
plaining the words, the passage is written out in ordinary Hi 
German and English, the English words being italicised, and fine 
a verbal English translation is furnished. On pp. 661-3 is added 
a series of notes on the peculiarities of the original, referred to in 
The reader will thus be able to form a good idea of 
the dialect, and those who are acquainted with German and Englis. 
will thoroughly appreciate the formation of Chaucer’s language. 


the first text. 


1 Professor Haldeman not having 
spoken the dialect naturally for many 
years, after completing his phonetic 
transcript, saw Mr. Rauch the author, 
and ascertained that their pronuncia- 
tions practically agreed. The phonetic 
transcript, here furnished, may there- 
fore be relied on. Prof. Haldeman 
being an accomplished phonetician, and 
acquainted with my palaeotype. wrote 
the pronunciation himself in the letters 
here used. Of course for publication 
in a newspaper, my palaeotype would 
not answer, but my glossotype would 
enable the author to give his Penn- 
sylvania German in an English form 
and much more intelligibly. Thus the 
last paragraph in the example, p. 661, 
would run as follows in glossotype, 
adopting Prof. Haldeman’s pronuncia- 
tion: “* Auver iyh kon der net ollas 
saugha. Varrr [vehrr] mainer vissa 
vil, oonn va‘rr [vehrr] farrst raiti 
Krishtaukh sokh vil—dee faaynsti oonn 
beshti bressents, maukh selverr dorrt 
ons Tsaums gala, oonn siyh selverr 
soota. Noh mohrr et press’nt. Peet 
Shveff’Ibrennerr.”’ But the proper 
orthography would be a glossotype 
upon a German instead of an English 
basis. The following scheme would 
most probably answer all purposes. 
The meaning of the symbols is ex- 
plained by German examples, unless 
otherwise marked, and in palaeotype. 
Lone vowEts : 16 lieb (11), ee beet (ee), 
ae sprdche (EE, #2), aa Aal (aa), ao 
Eng. awl (aa), 00 Boot (00), wh Pfuhl 
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The kindness of Prof. Halde- 
It is given 


iy! 


(uu), we Uebel (yy), oe Oel (com). 
Suort VoweELs: ὁ Sdnn (i, ἢ), 6 Bett 
(6, Ε), ἃ Eng. bat (x, 8), @ all (a), a 
Eng. what (a 9), 0 Motte (0 0), ἡ Pfund — 

(u, τ), w Fulle (y), 6 Bocke (ce), ὃ eime 
(8), Eng. but (Ὁ, 9), (,) sign of nasality, 
Diputuones: ai Hain (ai), οἱ Eng. ~ 
joy, Hamburgh ule (oi), ai theo- — 
retical Hule (ay), aw kawen (au). 
Consonants: j ja (5), w wie (bh), Ὁ 
Eng. w (w) iat be indicated by ἃ 
change of type, roman to italic, or con- — 
versely, h heu (ΗΕ). p ὁ (p b), td (td), — 
tsch dsh (tsh dzh), & g (k g), Au (ku), — 
J v (ἔν), th dh (th dh), ss Nusse (s), . 
s wiese (z), sch sh (sh zh), ch gh (ka 
kh, gh gh), r ὁ mm (Ὁ lmn), mg nk 
(q qk). German readers would ποῦ 
require to make the distinction ss, s, — 
except between two vowels, as Wiesé, — 
Niissé, Fuessé. They would also not 
find it necessary to distinguish between — 
6, ὃ final, or between er, ér, unaccented, — 
For similar reasons the short vowel 
signs are allowed a double sense. This 
style of writing would suit most dia- 
lectic German, but if any additional — 
vowels are required th, eh, ah, oh, are 
available. The last sentence of the a 
following example, omitting the dis- Ὁ 
tinction 6, é, would then run as fol- 
lows: “ Aower ich kon der net olles 
saoghe. Waer meener wisse wil, un 
waer ferst reeti Krischtaoch sokh wil, — 

—die fainsti un beschti bressents, meetin A 
selwer dort ons Tsaoms geeé, unsikh 
selwer suhte. Noo moor et pressnt, 
Piet Schwefllbrenner.” 
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iL, 
Ravcn’s OrTHOGRAPHY. 


Pennsylvanish Deitsh. 


Mr.! Fodder Abraham? Printer 
—Deer Sir: Ich kon mer now 
net? helfat—ich mus der yetz 
amohl® shreiva® we ich un de 
Bevvy’ ousgemocht hen doh fer- 
gonga® we mer in der shtadt 
Lancaster wara. 

Der hawpt® platz wu’ mer 
onna” sin, war dort in selly 
Zahm’s ivver ous sheana Watcha” 
un Jewelry establishment, grawd 
dort om eck fun was se de Nord 
Queen Strose“ heasa un Center 
Shquare—net weit fun wu das 
eier office is. 

In all meim leawa hab ich ne 
net so feel tip-top sheany sacha 
g’sea, un sell’ is exactly was de 
Bevvy sawet.”® 

We mer nei sin un amohl so a 
wennich rum geguckt hen, donn 
secht® de Bevvy—loud genunk" 
das der monn ’s hut heara kenna 
—‘* Now Pit,’’'® secht se, ‘‘ weil 


3. German and English Translation. 


Pennsylvanisches Deutsch. 


Mr. Vater Abraham, Printer —Dear 
Sir: Ich kann mir xow nicht helfen— 
ich muss dir jetzt einmal schreiben wie 
ich und die Barbara ausgemacht haben, 
da vergangen, wie wir in der Stadt 
Lancaster waren. 

Der Haupt-Platz wo wir an sind, 
war dort in selbiges Zahms iiberaus 
schone Watche und Jewelry Estab- 
lishment, grade dort an-der Ecke von 
was sie die Nord Queen Strasse heis 
sen und Centre Square—nicht weit von 
wo dass euer office ist. 

In all meinem Leben habe ich nie 
nicht so viele ¢éptop schone Sachen 
gesehen, und selbiges ist exactly was 
die Barbara sagt. 

Wie wir hinein sind und einmal so 
ein wenig herum geguckt haben, dann 
sagte die Barbara—laut genug dass der 
Mann es hat horen konnen— Now, 
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Pror. HALDEMAN’S PRONUNCIATION. 


Penstlvee*nish Daitsh. 


Mos't’r Fad’r :Aa‘broham 
prént’?r—Dur Sor: Zkéh kan m’r 
nau net helf-e—zkh mus d’r Jets 
emool: shraibh’e bhi 7th un di 
Bebhi aus‘gemakht Hen doo 
frgaq’e bhu m’r in ΑὟ shtat 
Leq‘kesht’r bhaa‘re. 

D’r waapt plats bhuu m’r ane 
sm, bhar dart a sel Tsaams 
tbh’r aus sheesne bhatsh'e un 
tshu‘elrz estep'lishment, graad 
dart am ek fun bhas si di Nort 
Kfiin Shtroos Heese un Sen‘t’r 
Shkbheer—net wait fun bhuu 
das ai’r ΑΒ 18. 

Zn al maim leebh'e nab 2{ἢ 
niu net so fil tep'tap sheenz 
sAkh'e ksee-e un sel zs ekseek'le 
bhas di Pebh:7 saakt. 

Bhi m’r nai sén un emool soo 
e bhenvwsh rum gvegukt: Hen, 
dan sekht di Bebh::—laut gv- 
nuqk: das d’r mans Hot Heer'e 
ken-e — “ Nau Put,” sekht si, 


4, Verbal English Translation. 
Pennsylvania German. 


Mr. Father Abraham, Printer— 
Dear Sir : I can myself now not help 
—I must to-thee now once write, how I 
and the Barbara managed [7.e. fared] 
have there past, as we in the town 
Lancaster were. 

The chief-place where we arrived 
are, was there in same Zahm’s over- 
out beautiful Watches and Jewelry 
Establishment, exactly there at corner 
of what they the North Queen Street 
0811, and Centre Square—not far from 
where that your office is. 

In all my life have I never not so 
many ¢iptop beautiful things seen, and 
same is exactly what the Barbara 
says. 

As we hence-into are, and once so a 
little around looked have, then said the 
Barbara—loud enough that the man it 
has to-hear been-able—‘‘ Now, Peter,” 
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1. Rauch’s Orthography, continued. 


se der di watch g’shtola hen 
dort in Nei Yorrick,® musht an 
neie kawfa, un doh gookts das*® 
wann” du dich suta*' kennsht.’’” 


We se sell g’sawt hut, donn 
hen awer amohl de kerls* dort 
hinnich*™ em counter uf geguckt. 
Eaner hut si brill gedropt,” 
un an onnerer is uf g’shtonna 
un all hen mich orrig” freind- 
lich aw” geguckt. 

Donn sogt eaner—so a wen- 
nich an goot guckicher* ding— 
secht er, ‘‘ Ich glawb doch now 
das ich weas wer du bisht.’’ 
well,” soe. deh; \-Siwier 
denksht Ὁ ‘‘ Ki der Pit Schwef- 
flebrenner.’”’ ‘‘ Exactly so,’’ hab 
ich g’sawt. ‘*Un des doh is 
de Bevvy, di alty,” secht er. 
‘¢ Aw so,”’ hab ich g’sawt. 

Donn hut er mer de hond 
gevva, un der Bevvy aw, un 
hut g’sawt er het shun feel fun 
meina breefa g’leasa, un er wer 
orrig froh mich amohl selwer 


3. Germ. § Eng. Translation, cont. 


Peter,” sagte sie, “weil sie dir deine 
Watch gestohlen haben dort in Neu 
York, musst du eine neue kaufen, and 
da guckt es [als] dass wann du dich 
suiten konnest.”’ 

Wie sie selbiges gesagt hat, dann 
haben aber einmal die Kerls dort hin- 
terig dem counter aufgeguckt. Hiner 
hat seine Brille gedropt, und ein an- 
derer ist aufgestanden und alle haben 
mich arg freundlich angeguckt. 

Dann sagt einer—so ein wenig ein 
euteuckiges Ding —sagte er, ‘Ich 
glaube doch now dass ich weiss wer du 
bist.” Well,’ sage ich, “wer 
denkest ?”’ “Ki, der Peter Schwefel- 
brenner.”’ “ Exactly 50," habe ich 
gesagt. “ Und das da ist die Barbara, 
deine Alte,’ sagte er. ‘ Auch so,” 
habe ich gesagt. 

Dann h t er mir die Hand gegeben, 
und der Barbara auch, und hat gesagt 
er hatte schon viel von meinen Briefen 
gelesen, und er ware arg froh mich 
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2. Haldeman’s Pronunciation, cont. ὦ 
“Dphail si dir dai, bhatsh 
kshtool'e nen dart an Nai Jarzk, 
musht en naive kaafe, un doo 
gukts das bhan du dekh suut-e 
kensht.’’ 7 

Bhi si sel ksaat πού, dan nen 
AA‘b’r vmool: di keerls dart ning 7 
kh em kaunt’r uf ge 
Een’r not sai bril gedrapt’, 
en An‘eror 7s uf kshtan‘e un 4 
Hen mkh arvkh fraind:lékh AA 
evoukt’. J 

Dan sakt ee*n’r—soo Ὁ bhen* ih 
vn guut guk-7kh’r diq—sekht er, 
““Tkh glaab dokh nau das {π΄ 
bhees bheer du besht.”? ‘‘ Bhel,’? 
sag tkh, “ὍΠΩΣ deqksht § Pp? <a 
d’r Pit Shbheef: Ibren’’r.”? ΠΕ 
seek-l¢ soo,” HAb kh ksaat.”? “Un - 
des doo 7s di Bebh*z, dai αἰ ὦ, 
sekht eer. ‘¢:AA g00,”? HAb — 4 
ksaat.’ 

Dan not wer mr ἢ a 
gebhv, un d’r Pebh? aa, un Hot 
ksaat cer Het shun fiil fun main'e 
brif‘a gleese, un er bheer 
Artkh froo mikh emool: sel-bher 


4. Verbal Eng. Translation, cont. 


said she, “because they to-thee thy — 
watch stolen have there in New York, — 
must thou a new (one) buy, and there , 
looks it [as] that if thou thee sit 
mightest.” 

As she same said has, then have 
again once the fellows there behind the — 
counter up-looked. One has his spec- ᾿ 
tacles dropped, and another is up-stood, — 
and all have me horrid friendlily on-— 
looked. 

Then says one—so a little a good- i 
looking thing—said he, “I ἀντι 
however, now that I know who thou 
art.” “ Well,’ say I, “who thinkest — 
(thou that I am) 2” «Eh, the Peter — 
Sulphurburner.” “ Exactly so,” have — 
I said. “And that there ist the ~ 
Barbara, thy old-woman,” said he. — 
“¢ Also so,”’ have I said. 

Then has he me the hand given, and 
to-the Barbara also, and has said he © 
had already much of my letters read, — 
and he was horrid glad me once self to 
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1. Rauch’s Orthography, continued. 
tsu seana.”? Donn sin mer awer 
amohl on bisness. 

Watcha hen se dort, first-raty 
for 16 dahler bis tsu 450 dahler. 
Noch dem das mer se amohl 
recht beguckt hen, is de Bevvy 
tsu der conclusion kumma an 
Amerikanishe watch tsu kawfa. 


Dort hen se aw was se Ter- 
mommiters heasa—so a ding 
dass eam* weist we kalt s’ wetter 
is, un sell dinkt mich kent mer 
braucha alleweil. Any-how mer 
hen eans gekawft. 

De watch is aw an first-raty. 
Ich war als* uf” der meanung 
das de Amerikanishe watcha 
werra drous in Deitshlond 
g’macht, un awer sell is net 
wohr. Unde house-uhra; chee- 
many” fires awer se hen about 
sheany! Uf course mer hen aw 
eany gekawft, for wann ich 
amohl Posht Meashder bin mus 
ich eany hawa [Ὁ ἢ in de office 
ni du. 


3. Germ. & Eng. Translation, cont. 


einmal selber zu sehen(en). Dann sind 
wir aber einmal an business. 

Watche haben sie dort, jfirst-rate-e 
fiir sechzehn bis zu vier hundert (und) 
fiinfzig Thaler. Nachdem dass wir sie 
einmal recht beguckt haben, ist die 
Barbara zu der conclusion gekommen 
eine Amerikanische watch zu kaufen. 

Dort haben sie auch was sie Ther- 
mometers heissen—so ein Ding das 
einem weiset wie kalt das Wetter ist, 
und selbiges dtinkt mich konnten wir 
brauchen alleweile. Anyhow wir 
haben eines gekauft. 

Die Watch ist auch eine first-rate-e. 
Ich war also auf [alles auf, also of ?] 
der Meinung dass die Amerikanischen 
Watche waren draussen in Deutschland 
gemacht, und aber selbiges ist nicht 
wahr. Und die Hausuhren; Gemini 
Jires ! aber sie haben about schéne! Of 
course wir haben auch eine gekauft, 
for wann ich einmal Post Master bin, 
muss ich eine haben for in die office 
hinein [zu] thun. 
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2. Haldeman’s Pronunciation, cont. 


tsu seen‘e. Dan sin m’r Adbh’r 
emool: an bis‘nes. 

Bhatsh’e Hen si dart, forst 
ree'tv f’r sekh‘tsee bes tsu [221- 
Hun‘ert-fuf‘tsecth taal‘er. Nakh 
dem das m’r sii vmool: rekht 
begukt: men, 15 di Pebh*: tsu d’r 
kankluu’shen Κα “Ὁ en :Amer- 
kaa‘neshe bhatsh tsu kaaf'e. 

Dart Hen si AA Dbhas si ter- 
mam ‘?t’rs hees‘:a—so v 610 das ceem 
bhaist bhi kalt ’s bhet’r 18, un 
sel diqt meth kent m’r braukh-e 
Al‘obhail. EnvHau m’r Hen 
eens gekaaftt. 

Dii bhatsh zs Aa vn farst ree'te. 
Ikh bhar als uf der mee‘nuq das 
dit :Amerzkaa‘nishv  Dbhatsh-e 
bher-e draus am _ Daitsh'lant 
gmaAAkht?, un aAa‘bh’r sel as 
net bhoor. Un 611 Haus‘uu're ; 
tshii‘men? fairs! aa‘bh’r si Hen 
ebaut’ sheenz! Uf koors m’r 
Hen AA een? gvkaatt:, f’r bhan 
tkh emool: Poosht Meesh't’r bin 
mus tkh 66 ηἴ HAA‘bhe for in di 
Af-7s nai du. 


4, Verbal Eng. Translation, cont. 


see. Then are we again once on 
business. 

Watches have they there, first-rate 
(ones) for sixteen up-to four hunderd 
(and) fifty dollars. After that wie 
them once rightly beseen have, is the 
Barbara to the conclusion come, an 
American watch to buy. 

There have they also what they 
Thermometers call—so a thing that 
to-him shows how cold the weather 
is, and same thinks me might we use 
presently. -dnyhow we have one 
bought. 

The watch is also a first-rate (one). 
I was always on [all up = entirely 
of, always of] the opinion that the 
American watches were there-out in 
Germany made, and but same is not 
true. And the houseclocks; Gemini 
Fires ! but they have about beautiful 
(ones)! Of course we have also one 
bought, for when I once Post Master 
am, must I one have, for into the 
office hence-in (to) do. 


000 


1. Rauch’s Orthography, continued. 


Se hen aw an grosser shtock 
fun Silverny Leffla, Brilla, un 
ich weas net was olles. De 
Bevvy hut gedu das weil ich 
yetz boll amohl® an United 
Shtates Government Officer si 
wer, set ich mer aw an Bnill 
kawfa, un ich hab aw eany 
krickt das ich now net gevva 
deat fer duppelt’s geld das se 
gekosht hut, for ich kon yetz 
noch amohl so goot seana un 
leasa das** tsufore. 


Un we ich amohl dorrich my 
neie Brill geguckt hab, donn 
hab ich eersht all de feiny sacha 
recht beguckt, un an examina- 
tion gemacht fun Breast Pins, 
Rings, Watch-ketta,*” Shtuds, 
Messera un Govvella, ete. 


Eans fun sella Breastpins hut 
der Bevvy about goot aw-g’- 
shtonna, awer er hut mer doch a 
wennich tsu feel g’fuddert der- 
fore—25 dahler, un donn hab 


3. Germ. § Eng. Translation, cont. 


Sie haben auch einen grossen stock 
von silbernen Loffeln, Brillen, und ich 
weiss nicht was alles. Die Barbara 
hat gethan dass weil ich jetzt bald 
einmal ein United States Government 
Officer sein werde, sollte ich mir auch 
eine Brille kaufen, und ich habe auch 
eine gekriegt, dass ich now nicht geben 
thate fiir doppelt-das Geld das sie 
gekostet hat, for ich kann jetzt noch 
einmal so gut sehen und lesen [als] 
dass zuvor. 


Und wie ich einmal durch meine 
neue Brille geguckt habe, dann habe 
ich erst alle die feinen Sachen recht 
beguckt und an examination gemacht 
von Breastpins, Rings, Watch-ketten, 
Studs, Messer und Gabeln, ete. 


Eins von selbigen Breastpins hat der 
Barbara about gut angestanden, aber er 
hat mir doch ein wenig zu viel gefodert 
dafir—finf und zwanzig Thaler—und 
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Cuap. VII. δ᾽ 


2. Haldeman’s Pronunciation, cont. 


Sii wen AA vn groo'se shtak 
fun Scl-bhernd Lef’le, Bril-e ux 
tkh bhees net bhas ales. Dit 
Pebh‘? mot geduu: das bhail ikh 
gets bal emool- vn Junairtet 
Shteets Gof’rment Of-iser sai 
bheeer, set 4h m’r Aa vn Bri] 
kaa‘fe, un ckh wap aa ecevnd krikt, 
das ckh nau net gebh-e deet fr 
dup’ lts geld das su gekesht> 
Het, f’r kh kan sets nokh emool* 
soo guut seene un lee'se 
tsufoor. 


Un bhi kh emool* darvkh 
mai, nai Bril gegukt- HAD, 
dan wap tkh ersht al dii faind 
sakh‘e rekht begukt- un en 
ekseemznesh’n gemakht: vf 
Bresht-pmns, Reqs, Bhatsh’ket-s, 
Shtots, Mes-ere un a 
οὐδοῦ "ἘΓΏ. ᾿ 

ens fun 5618 Bresht:pns He’ 
dr Bebh vebaut- guut aa, 
esht-aan’v, Aa‘bh’r er Hot mi 
dokh v bhenskh tsu fiil σα — 
d’rfoor‘ — finf un tsbhan‘s7kh 


μι 
LAS 


4, Verbal Eng. Translation, cont. 


They have also a great stock of silver 
spoons, spectacles, and I know not 
what all. ‘The Barbara has done [es-_ 
timated] that because I now soon once 
a United States Government Officer be 
shall, should I me also a pair-of-spec- 
tacles buy, and I have also one got, — 
that I now not give would-do for 
double the money that it cost has, for 
I can now still once so good see ané 
read [as] that before. yf 

And as I once through my new 
spectacles looked have, then have I — 
first all the fine things right be-seen, be 
and an examination made of Breast- — 
pins, Rings, Watchchains, Studs, knives — 
and forks, ete. 9 

One of the same Breastpins has the — 
Barbara about good on-stood [suited], — 
but he has me, however, a little too 
much asked therefore—five-and-twenty ; 
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1. Rauch’s Orthography, continued. 


ich mer tsuletsht eany rous ge- 
pickt fer drei fertle dahler, fer 
selly sogt de Bevvy, is anyhow 
ahead fun ennicher® onnery in 
Schliffletown. 

Awer ich konn der net alles 
sawya. Wer meaner® wissa 
will, un weer first raty krishdog 
sach will—de feinsty un beshty 
presents, mog selwer dort ons 
Zahms gea un sich selwer suta. 
No more at present. 


Pit Schwefflebrenner. 


3. Germ. §& Eng. Translation, cont. 


dann habe ich mir zuletzt eine heraus 
gepickt fir drei Viertel Thaler, for 
selbiges sagt die Barbara is anyhow 
ahead von einiger anderen in Schliffel- 
town. 

Aber ich kann dir nicht alles sagen. 
Wer mehr wissen will, und wer jirst- 
rate-e Christtag Sachen will — die 
feinsten und besten presents, mag selber 
dort an’s Zahms gehen und sich selber 
switen. No more at present. 

Peter Schwefelbrenner. 
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2. Haldeman’s Pronunciation, cont. 


taa'l’r, un dan waAb ckh mr 
tsuletsht: een: raus gep7kt: fr 
trai feer't’l taa-ler, f’r 561} sakt 
di Bebh’? 15. θη σὰ Πού fun 
en‘zkher an‘er? in Shlf:ltaun. 
:Aa‘bb’*r 7kh kan d’r net al-vs 
saa‘ghe. Bhar meen’r bhis‘e 
bhel, un bher ferst reet-¢ Krish:- 
taakh sakh bhel—diu fain:sht7 
un besht*z bres‘ents, maakh 56]"- 
bl’r dart ans T'sAams gee’e un 
sekh sel*bh’r suu‘te. Noo moor 
et bres’’nt. 
Put Shbhef:lbren’’r. 


4. Verbal Eng. Translation, cont. 


dollars—and then have I for-me at- 
last one out picked for three-quarters 
(of a) dollar, for same says the Barbara 
is anyhow ahead of any other in 
Schliffletown. 

But I can thee not all say. Who 
more know will, and who jirst-rate 
Christmas things will—the finest and 
best presents, may himself there to-the 
Zahm’s (house) go, and him self swt. 
No more at present. 

Peter Schwefelbrenner. 


Notes on the above Text. 


1 Mister is used as well as the 
German form (meesh't’r).—S. S. 
Haldeman. 

2 Father Abraham means the late 
president Abraham Lincoln, assumed 
as the title of Rauch’s newspaper. 

3 The guttural omitted, as frequently 
in nicht, nichts. 

4 The infinitive -e for -en, as fre- 
quently in Chaucer, and commonly 
now on the Rhine. 

5 Hinmal, a common expletive, in 
which the first syllable, even among 
more educated German speakers sinks 
into an indistinct (8). Observe the 
transition of (a) into (00). 

6 ‘The common change of (Ὁ) into 
(bh). 

7 Bevvy, or Pevvy, is a short form 
of Barbara, a rather common name in 
the dialect. Both forms are used in the 
following specimen.—S.S.H. German 
Babbe, Babchen, compare the English 
Bab, Babby. 


8 Doh here, fergonga recently, an 
adverb, not for vergangene Woche.— 
B.S: ΗΣ 

® Observe the frequent change of 
the German au, indisputably (au, au) 
into English (aa), precisely as we find 
to have occurred in English of the 
xvir th century. 

0 The not unfrequent changes of ὁ 
long into (uu) are comparable to 
similar English changes xv th century. 

11 Onna, the preposition an used as a 
verb, as in the English expression, 
“he ups and runs.” I take this view 
because sind is an auxiliary and a 
present tense form, but the adverbial 
tendency of onna (as if thither) must 
nevertheless not be overlooked. A 
German will sometimes use in English 
an expression like “‘ owten the candle!” 
rarely heard in English—S.S8.H. 

2 Observe here a German plural 
termination 6 affixed to an English 
word. 
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13 Keke being feminine, the correct 
form is an der Ecke, although -eck in 
composition is neuter, as dreieck, vier- 
eck.—8.8.H. In Schmeller’s Bayr. 
Wort. 1, 25, “das Eck, eigentlich 
ν᾽ is recognized as south German. 
In the following word fun for von, 
short o becomes (u) or (2). 

4 This change of German a to ὁ is 
common, as in (shloof*e) for schlafen, 
(shoof) for schaf, etc.—S.S.H. See 
note 5, and compare this with the 
change of ags. (aa) into South English 
(00, 00), while (aa) remained in the 
North. 

15 This frequent and difficult word 
has been translated se/diges throughout, 
as the nearest high German word, and 
selly, 9 lines above it, may, in fact, in- 
dicate this form. Compare Schmel- 
ler’s Bayr. Wort. 3, 232, ‘Sedb [de- 
clinabel] in Schwaben 6fter nach erster 
Declin.-Art (sel‘er, e, es), in A. B. 
lieber nach zweiter [der, die, das (s’l, 
den s’In, di s’In), etc.] gebraucht, statt 
des hochd. jener, e, es, welches un- 
volksiiblich ist. [Fir der, die, das 
selbe im hochd. Sinn, d.h. idem, eadem, 
idem, braucht die Mundart der die, 
das nemliche.| (sl 0s mal, des s’1 mal, 
s’l‘malz) jenes Mel, (819. tsait) zu 
jener zeit, (51 ot-ualb-m) oder (-bhegq) 
des[jenigen | wegen.”’ 

16 Sawgt=sagt, says, secht = sdgt, 
instead of sagte, said, with the Umlaut. 
—S8.8.H. The weak verb has there- 
fore a strong inflection. ‘This distinc- 
tion is preserved throughout. Compare 
the common vulgar (and older ?) forms 
slep, swep, with the usual slept, wept, 
and see supra p. 356, art. 54. 

17 Genunk, with educed ἢ, is com- 
mon in archaic and provincial German, 
and Rollenhagen rhymes jung, pro- 
nounced junck dialectically, with trunk. 
—S8. 8. H. See supra p. 192, n. 1. 

18 (Pit) or (Put) may be used for 
this short form of Peter.—S.8.H. It 
is the English Pete, not a German 
form as the vowel shews 

19 Observe the vowel educed by the 
strong trill of the (r). For con- 
venience (r) has been printed through- 
out, but the reader must remember 
that it is always distinctly, and some- 
times forcibly, trilled with the tip of 
the tongue, and never sinks to (1). 

20 Das wann, that though, as 
though.—8. 8. H. Gookts das wann, 
for sieht es aus als ob, it looks as if. 
See note 36, 
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21 Observe the German _ infinitiy. 
termination -e for -en, added to ¢ 
purely English verb. f 

22 ‘The development of s into ΟΝ is 
remarkable in high German. It ig 
acknowledged as the proper pronw 
ciation before ¢, p at the beginning ὁ 
a syllable, throughout Germany, ever 
North German actors not venturing te 
say (st-, sp-) even in Hamburg, as 1 
am informed, the capital of that pro- 
nunciation. But in final -st, the 
common (-sht) is looked upon as a 
vulgarism, even in Saxony. ; 

5. Kerls, may have an English 8, 
but the form is often playfully used by 
good speakers in Germany, and hence 
may have been imported and not 
adopted. 

*4 Hinnich for hinter has develope 
a final -ig, but this is a German ad- 
dition. ᾿ 

25. Gedropt, the German participial 
form for dropped. So also elsewhere I 
find gepunished, which may be com- 
pared with Chaucer’s ypunish’d, Prol. 
γ. 667. 

26. Orrig, very, Swiss arig (Stalder 
1, 110), German arg, but not used in 
a bad sense.—S.8.H. The word arg 
implies cunning and annoyance, but — 
its use as an intensitive is comparable 
to our horrid, awfully, dreadfully, 
which are frequently used in a good 
sense, as: horrid beautiful, awfully — 
nice, dreadfully crowded. Das ist zu 
arg ! that is too bad, too much! is a © 
common phrase even among educated — 
Germans. F 

27 Aw for German an is nasalised, 
which distinguishes it from the same — 
syllable when used for the German — 
auch, also. —S. 8. H. This recent — 
evolution of a nasal sound in German, — 
common also in Bavarian, may lead us — 
to understand the comparatively recent — 
nasal vowels in French, infra Chap. 
ΠῚ Se δε 

38. The gender is changed because 1 
refers to a man; so in high German it © 
is not unfrequent to find Fraulein, 
Miédchen, although they have a neuter 
adjective, referred to by a feminine — 
pronoun, as: “das Fraulein hat thren — 
Handschuh fallen lassen,’’ the youn 
lady {neuter] has dropped her | fem. 
glove. 

29 Tn an earlier line σ᾽ sea for gesehen, 
but here we have a double infinitive, — 
as if zw sehenen. 'This is also used for 
the third person plural of the present 
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tense, as in sie gehen-a, they go.— 
S.S.H. Compare also ich hab dich, 
wohl geseyhne, in the Gesprach, p. 
654. This seems comparable to what 
Prof. Child calls the protracted past 
participle in Chaucer, supra p. 397, 
art. 61. It is impossible to read 
the present specimen attentively with- 
- out being struck by the similarity 
between this Pennsylvania German 
and Chaucer’s English in the treat- 
ment of the final -e, -ex of the older 
dialects. The form (sel‘bher) in the 
preceding line preserves the 4 in the 
form (bh). Schmeller also allows se/ber 
to preserve the ὁ as (s’l'ba), see n. 1, 

30 Das eam weist, that shews him, 
that shews to one or a person.— 
8.8. H. Ham=einem, not thm. 

31 This a/s is Swiss, which Stalder 
defines by ehedem hitherto and immer 
always, compare ags. eal-enge altoge- 
ther and eal-wig always.—S.8.H. See 
also Schmeller Bayr.-Wort. 1, 50. Dr. 
Mombert takes a/s to be an obsolete 
high German contraction of ad/es in 
the sense of ever, mostly, usually. 

32 Prof. Haldeman takes wf for auf, 
but der Meinung, and not auf der 
Meinung, is the German phrase, and 
hence the word may be English, 
as afterwards, uf course. But this 
is hazardous, as wf in this sense could 
hardly be joined with a German dative 
der Meinung. Can als uf be ἃ dialec- 
tic expression for alles auf, literally ad/ 
up, that is, entirely? Compare, Schmel- 
ler, Bayr. Wort. 1, 31, “auf und auf, 
von unten (ganz, ohne Unterbrechung) 
bis oben, auf wnd nider vom Kopf bis 
zum Fuss, ganz und gar.” 

33 Cheemany is the English exclama- 
tion Oh jeemany.—S.8.H. The Eng- 
lish is apparently a corruption of: Oh 
Jesus mihi, and has nothing to do with 
the Gemini. But what is the last part 
of this exclamation: jires? Prof. 
Haldeman, suggests, hell fires! Dr, 
Mombert derives from the shout of: 
jire! Can the near resemblance in 
sound between cheemany and chimney, 
have suggested the following fires ? 
Such things happen. 

34 For in de office ni du seems to 
stand for wm in die office hinein zu 
thun. ‘The use of for for wm is a mere 
Anglicism, but why is zw omitted be- 
fore thun ὁ By a misprint, or dialec- 
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tically for euphony? It is required 
both by the German and English 
idiom. Dr. Mombert considers the 
omission of zw dialectic in this place, 
elswhere we find zz do, 

35 Boll amohl, bald einmal, pretty 
soon, shortly. This use of einmal once, 
appears in the English of Germans, as 
in: “ Bring now here the pen once.” 
—S8.8.H. 


36 Das. This is not the neuter 
nominative article das, which is des in 
this dialect, but a contraction of als 
dass, with the most important part, 
als, omitted.—S.S.H. I am inclined 
to take it for dass used for als, as in 
the former phrase das wann = als ob, 
see note 20. According to Schmeller, 
Bayr. Wort. 1, 400 ‘dass schliesst 
sich als allgemeinste conjunction, in 
der Rede des Volkes, gern andern con- 
junctionen erklarend an, oder vertritt 
deren Stelle.” 


31 Watch-ketta, a half English, half 
German compound, is comparable to 
Chaucer’s footmantel, half English and 
half French, in Prol. infra, v. 472, and 
supra p. 661, 1. 6. 

38 This may be the English any. 
like the German einig, treated like 
einiger, or it may be a legitimate de- 
velopment of this, as eins is eens,— 
S.S.H. The latter hypothesis seems 
the more probable, and then the Eng- 
lish signification may have been at- 
tached to the German word from simi- 
larity of sound. Dr. Mombert thinks 
the word may be either any treated as 
a German word, or irgend einer cor- 
rupted. Observe the frequent use 
of (ee) for (ai) as eens for eins. The 
transitions of (au) into (AA), (a1) into 
(ee), (aa) into (00), and ocasionally (0) 
in (u), are all noteworthy in connection 
with similar changes in English. 


39 Meaner for mehr is obscure. Com- 
pare Schmeller, Bayr. Wort. 2, 581; 
‘“manig, Schwab. menig, meng, a) wie 
hochd. manch . . . . Comparativisch 
steht in Amberg. Akten v. 1365 “ An 
ainem stuck oder an mengern.” ... 
Sonst hort man im b. W. wie in 
Schwaben einfacher den Comparativ 
mener, mehr, welcher eher aus (mee, 
me) als aus menger ents‘ellt scheint ; 
oder sollte es noch unmittelbar zum 
alten mana- gehéren?P”’ 


bial 
Ray. 
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F. W. GESENIUS ON CHAUCER. 


Cuar. VII. 1 


F. W. Gesenrus on THE LANGUAGE OF CHAUCER. ᾿. 


Two German scholars, Professors Gesenius and Rapp, have pu b- 
lished special studies on ‘the language and pronunciation of Chauce 
of which it is now necessary to give an account. 
a condensed abstract of the treatise entitled : De Lingua Chauceri 
commentationem grammaticam scripsit Fridericus Guilelmus Ge- 
senius, Bonnae, 1847, 8vo. pp. 87. { 
be confounded with the late Prof. Wilhelm Gesenius, of Halle, 
celebrated Hebraist,) used Tyrwhitt’s text of the Canterbury Tal 
In the present abstract Wright’ 
spelling “and references to his ed. of Harl. MS. 7334 (which have 
all been verified) are substituted, and much relating to the pecu- 
liarities of Tyrwhitt’s text is omitted; inserted remarks | 
Gesenius’s ags. orthography has been retained. 


according to the 1843 reprint. 


bracketed. 


Part I. Tue Lerrers. 


Chaucer seems to add or omit a final 
e at pleasure, both in ags. and fr. 
words, as was necessary to the metre ; 
and he used fr. words either with the 
fr. accent on the last syllable or with 
the present English accent, for the 
same reason. 


Chap. 1. Vowels derived from Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Short vowels are followed by two 
consonants, or by either one or two in 
monosyllables, and long vowels have a 
single consonant followed by e final. 

I. Ags. short ὦ is preserved in: land 
402, hand 401, bigan 5767, ran 4103, 
drank 6044, thanked 927. ‘but fluctu- 
ates often between a and ὁ, as: londes 
14, hond 108, outsprong 13526, bygon 
7142, nat 2247, drank 13970, i-thanked 
7700 [in the three last cases, Tyrwhitt 
has o]. 

Short a answers to ags. ἃ, according 
to Grimm’s separation ἃ = goth. a, 
and @=gothic é, as: what, that pron., 
ags. hvat pat; atte. ags. at 29; glas 
152, have ags. habban, etc. 

Short a also answers to ags. ea, as 
in: alle ags. Gall 10, scharpe ags. 
scéarp 114, halle 372, barme 10946, 
starf 935, 4703, halpe [Tyrwhitt, hilp 
Wright] 5340, karf 9647, hals 4493. 

Long a is either a preserved ags. a 
long, or a produced ags. a short, as: 
make ags. macjan 4763, name, fare 
7016, ham, ags. ham 4030. That this 
last word was pronounced differently 
to the others, which probably even 
then inclined to ἃ (FF), 1s shewn by 
its interchange with home, whereas a 
always remains in make, name, etc. 


The following is 


The writer (who must 


ἤπιον. a also arises from ags. ἃ short, 

: smale ags. smal 9, bar 620; fadur 
100, blake 2980, this last vowel is 
sometimes short as 629. : 


Long a like short a also arises from 
ags €a, as: gaf. ags. géaf 177, ma 
ags. méarh 382, jape ags. géap 4841. 
ale 3820, gate 1895, care, etc. 

II. Chaucer’s 6 replaces several dis. 
tinct ags. vowels. ; 

Short ὁ stands . 

for ags. e short, in: ende 15, wende , 
16, bedde, selle 3819, ete. 


fe ags. ὦ, y, in: cherche (Wr. 
chirche), ags. circe 4987; selle ags, 
syl, threshold, 3820, rhyming with | 
selle, ags. sylle ; scheeld ags. scyld 
2895, rhyming with heeld, ags. héold, | 
kesse ags. cyssan 8933; stenten, ags. — 
stintan 906 ; geven, ags. gifan, gyfan — 
917, ete. These forms are only found — 
when wanted for the rhyme, and 7 is 
the more common vowel. a 


for ags. éa, ed in: erme, ags. éar-— 
mjan 13727; erthe, ags. Gard, éorde 
1898 ; ers, ags. Ears 7272; derne, ags. 
déarn 3200, 3297; berd 272; est, agi ᾿ 
éast 1905. 

for ags. é0 im: sterres, ags. stéorra. a 
270; cherles ags. céorl, ger. kerl, — 
7788 ; yerne ags. géorne, ger. gern, — 
6575 ; lerne, ags. léornjan, 310; swerd — 
Uh sk ‘werk 481, derkest 4724; ’ yelwe, q 
ags. " séolu 677. 4 

Long e stands 

for ags. short e im: ere, ags. erjan 
888 ; queen, ags. cven 870, etc. 


ae ags. long e, more frequently, in: — 
seke, ags. sécan 13; kene 104, grene ~ 
103, swete 5, mete 1902, wepyng 2831, 
deme 1883. 
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for ags. ae long: heres, ags. haer 
557; breede, 1972; lere, ags. laeran 
6491; see ὅθ, yeer 82, reed 3527, 
slepen 10, clene 369, speche 309, strete 
3823, etc. 

for ags. δό as in: seke, ags. sédc 18, 
as well as: sike, ags. sioca 246, these 
diphthongs ¢o, το, had probably a simi- 
lar pronunciation and are hence fre- 
quently confused, so héofon, hiofon, 
and /é65, 165; scheene, ags. scé6né, 
beautiful, 1070 ; leef 1839, theef 3937 ; 
tene, ags. tédna, grief, 3108; deepe 
129, chese 6480, tree 9337, tre 6341, 
prestes 164, prest 503, etc. 

for ags. éa and ed in: eek 5, gret 84, 
beteth 11078, neede 306, reede 1971, 
bene 9728, chepe 5850, deef 448, 
stremes 1497, teeres 2829, eet 13925, 
mere 544, 

Nothing certain can be concluded 
concerning the pronunciation of these 
e’s, which arose from so many sources. 
They all rhyme, and may have been 
the same. In modern spelling the e is 
now doubled, or more frequently re- 
verts to ea. 

III. The vowel ὁ has generally re- 
mained unchanged at all periods of the 
language. Mention has already been 
made of its interchange with e where 
the ags y was the mutate of w or é0, 10, 
thus: fist 6217, fest 14217, ags. fyst ; 
mylle 4113, melle 3921, ags. myll; 
fel 5090, fille 10883, ags. féol ; develes 
7276, devyl 3901 [divel Tyrwhitt, 
deuel Heng. and Corp.], ags. dioful. 
The ὁ generally replaces ags. y, and ὁ 
replaces ags. ὃ. Long ὁ similarly re- 
places long ags. y, as occasionally in 
ags. Short ags. 7 seems to have been 
lengthened before /d, nd, [no reasons 
are adduced,] as in: wylde 2811, 
chylde 2312, fynde 2415, bynde 2416. 
Undoubtedly this long 7 was then pro- 
nounced as now, namely as German 
δὲ (ai). [Pronunciatio longe vocalis 
ἢ sine dubio iam id aetatis eadem ἔα 
quam nunc, id est e7.| In the con- 
tracted forms jint, grint for jfindeth, 
grindeth, there was therefore a change 
of vowel, fint having the German short 
t, and jfindeth German οἱ. [No reasons 
adduced. ] 

IV. Short o stands 

for ags. short ὁ in: wolde 651, 
god 1254. 

for ags. short w: somer ags. sumer 
396 ; wonne ags. wunnen 51; nonne 
118, sonne 7, domb 776, dong 532, 
sondry, ags. sunder, 14, 25, Nearly 
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all these words are now written with w, 
and preserve Chaucer’s pronunciation, 
for summer is written, but sommer 
spoken [7.e. Gesenius did not distin- 
guish the sounds (a, 0). | 

for ags. short a, as already observed, 
and o is generally preferred before nd, 
and remains in Scotch and some 
northern dialects. 

Long o stands 

for ags. long o in: bookes, ags. bée, 
1200 ; stooden 8981, stood 5435, took 
4430, foot 10219, sone 5023, sothely 
117, ete. 

for ags. long a in: wo, ags. va 8015, 
moo 111, owne, ags. agen 338, homly 
7425, on 31, goost 205, hoote 396, 
ooth 120, loth 488. In such words a 
is uncommon, the sole example noted 
being ham 4030. Both o’s rhyme to- 
gether and were therefore pronounced 
alike. At present the first is w and the 
second o. 

for ags. short w in: sone 79; wone, 
ags. vunjan 337, groneth 7411. 

V. Short « stands for ags. short τ 
in: ful, ags. full 90, lust 192, but 142, 
cursyng 663, uppon 700, suster 873, 
shulde probably arose from some form 
sculde, not scéolde, as we have no other 
instance of ags. é0 becoming short w. 
There is no long # in Chaucer. 

VI. The vowel y is occasionally put 
for ὁ. 

VII. The diphthong ay or ai stands 
for ags. dg in: day, ags. dag 19, weie 
793, lay 20, mayde 69, sayde 70, faire 
94, tayl 3876, nayles 2143, pleye 236, 
reyn 692, i-freyned, ags. fragnan 
12361. These examples shew that ey 
was occasionally written for ay, and 
hence that ey, ay must have been pro- 
nounced alike. 

VIII. The diphthong ey or δὲ arose 
from ags. ed as in: agein, ags. agean 
8642, or from edg as: eyen, ags. eage 
152, deye, ags. deagan 6802, [ mori, is 
there such a word in ags.? it is not in 
Bosworth or Ettmuller; Orrmin has 
dezenn, supra p. 284. There is a 
deagan tingere.]| The change in these 
two last words may be conceived thus : 
first g is added to οἷ, then replaced by 
J (3) and finally vanishes, as ezge, 6176, 
eve or eye. From eah comes eigh, as 
éahta, heah, nedh, slecdh, which give 
eyght, heygh, neygh, sleygh. This 
orthography is however rare, and highe, 
nighe, slighe, or hie nie slie, without 
gh, which was probably not pronounced 
at that time, are more common. The 
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word eight explains the origin of night, 
might, etc., from ags. néaht, méaht, 
which were probably first written 
neight, meight, and then dropped the 
t. [There is no historical ground for 
this supposition. } 

IX. The diphthong ow, or ow at the 
end of words or before e, answers to 
ags. long wu (as the German aw to me- 
dieval German ἢ), in: bour, ags. bir 
15153, oure 34, schowres 1, toun, ags. 
tain 217; rouned, ags. rin 7132, doun, 
ags. din 954; hous 252, oule 6663, bouk, 
ags. biice, Germ. bauch, 2748, souked 
8326, brouke, ags. briican, use, 10182, 
etc. In many of these words ow is 
now written. 

Before /d and nd, ou stands sometimes 
for ags. short w. Before gh, ow arises 
from ags. long ὁ, and answers to middle 
German uo, as: inough, ags. gendg, 
mhg. genuoc 375; rought, ags. réhte 
8561, 3770, for which aw is sometimes 
found, compare sale 4185, sow/e 4261. 

Finally ow sometimes arises from 
ags. éév, as in: foure, ags. fédver 210 ; 
trouthe, ags. tréovth, 46, etc. 

X. The diphthong ew, ew, will be 
treated under w. 


Chap. 2. Consonants derived from 


Anglosaxon. 


I. Liquids ὦ, m, », 7. 

ZI is usually single at the end of 
words, though often doubled, as it is 
medially between a short and any 
vowel, but between a long vowel and 
a consonant it remains single. 

The metathesis of & which occurs 
euphonically in ags., is only found in: 
briddes 2931, 10925 ; thrid 2273, 
threttene 7841, thritty 14437 ; thurgh 
2619. But as these words have re- 
gained their primitive forms bird, 
third, through, we perceive that the 
metathesis was accidental. In other 
words the transposed ags. form disap- 
pears in Chaucer, thus : gothic rinnan, 
ags. «trnan, Chaucer renne 3888; 
frankic dréscan, ags. pérscan, Ch. 
threisshe 5388, threisshfold 3482 ags. 
présevold, pérsevold; frank. préstan, 
ags. bérstan, Ch. derst [Harleian and 
Lansdowne Oresten Ellesmere and 
Hengwurth, and Corpus, drestyn Cam- 
bridge, ] 1982; goth. drinnan, ags. bir- 
nan, Ch. bren 2333; modern run, 
[wrn in Devonshire], thrash, but burn 
burst. 

II. Labials ὁ, », f, w. 

B is added euphonically to final m in 
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lamb 4879, but not always, as 
4881, now limbs. 
P is used for ὁ in nempnen 4927. 
F, which between two vowels was # 
in ags., is lost in heed 109, ags. hedfod, 
hedvod. There seems to be a similar 
elision of f from ags. efenford in enforce 
2237 [emforth Ellesmere, Hengwrt, 
Corpus, enforte Cambridge, hensforth 
Petworth, enforpe Lansdowne], com=-— 
pare han for haven 754, 1048, ete. 
is generally final, as: wif 447, lyf 
2259, gaf 1902, haf 2430, stryf 1836 
knyf 3958, more rarely medial, [the 
instances cited have final f in Wright], 
where it is generally replaced by 9, 
not found ags., as: wyve 1862, lyves” 
1720, geven 917, heven 2441, steven, 
ags. stéfen 10464; havenes 409. Ἷ 
V is never used finally, but is re- 
placed by w, followed sometimes by 6. 
as: sawgh 2019, draw 2549, now 2206, 
sowe 2021, lowe 2025, knew 2070, 
bliew 10093, fewe 2107, newe 17291, 
trewe 17292. In the middle of a word — 
aw, ow are replaced by au, ou, but 
before v, w is retained, as: howve 
3909, schowve 3910. ᾿ 
W arises from ags. g, as in: lawe, ags. 
lagu 311; dawes, ags. dag, 11492, and 
as day is more common for the last, we — 
also find /ay for the first, 4796. Com- — 
pare also fawe agg. faegen 5802 rhym- 
ing with awe, i-slawe 945, for fain, 
slain. W also replaces g in: sawe 
1528, 6241, mawe 4906, wawes 1960, — 
sorw 10736, morwe 2493, borwe 10910, 
herberw 4143, herbergh 767, 11347. 
III. Linguals d, ¢, th, s. ἢ 
The rule of doubling medial conso- — 
nants is neglected if D stands for ags. 8, 
as: thider 4564, whider 6968, gaderd, — 
togeder, οἷο, im the preterits dide 
3421, 7073, 8739, and hade 556, 619, 
[Ellesmere and a few MSS. where it 
seems to have been an accommodation — 
to the rhymes spade, blade.] Similarly — 
i-written 161, i-write 5086, a! thoudh Ἢ 
the vowel was short in ags. [It is 
lengthened by Bullokar in the χυτὰ 
century, p. 114, 1. 7.] Perhaps Utel — 
has a long ὦ in Chaucer’s time, see 87, 
5254. 3 
S final is often single, as: blis 4842, — 
glas 152, amys 17210.) ἢ 
The termination es in some adverbs ~ 
is now ce, as: oones 3470, twyes 4346, — 
thries 63, hennes hens 10972, 14102, — 
henen 4031 [in Tyrwhitt, heythen — 
Ellesmere, heithen Corpus, no cor- — 
responding word in Harleian], henne — 
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2358 ; thennes 5463, 4930, thenne 
6723; whennes 12175. 

The aspirate ΤῊ had a double cha- 
racter p 6 in ags., and a double sound, 
which probably prevailed in Chaucer’s 
time, although scarcely recognized in 
writing. That ἐλ was used in both 
senses we see from: breeth, ags. braeS 
5; heeth, ags. haed 6; fetheres, ags. 
feSer 107 ; forth, ags. ford 976 ; walk- 
eth 1054, etc.; that, ags. paet 10— 
ther 43, thanked 927. The use of 
medial and final d for th are traces of 
6, as: mayde, ags. maeg’S 69; quod, 
ags. cvad 909; wheder ags. hvadre 
4714 [whether, Wright]; cowde ags. 
cud 94; whether and coupe are also 
found. Again, we also find [in some 
MSS.] the ags. ὦ replaced by th, in: 
father 7937, gather 1055, wether, 
10366, mother 5433, [in all these cases 
Wright’s edition has d]. But ¢ on the 
other hand is never put for ags. p. 


The relation of th, s, is shewn by 
their flexional interchange in -eth, -es. 

The elision of ¢h gives wher 7082, 
10892. 

IV. Gutturals, ὁ, ἢ, ch, 9, h, J, q, &. 

K is used before 6, 7, and ὁ before 
a, 0, u, hence kerver 1801, kerveth 
17272, but: carf 100. Medial ags cc 
becomes ck or kk, as nekke, ags. hnecca 
238 ; thikke, ags. picca 551; lakketh 
2282, lokkes 679. Modern ck after a 
short vowel is sometimes 4, as: seke 18, 
blake 2980. 

Grimm lays down the rule that ὁ, & 
fall into ch before e, ὁ except when 
these vowels are the mutates of a, 0, u, 
in which cases ἃ remains, (Gram. 1?, 
515.) ech has arisen from ags. ce in 
the same way as /k, as: wrecche, ags. 
vraecca 11332 fecche, ags. féccan 6942 ; 
cacche Mel., strecche, recche, ete. 
Probably the pronunciation was as the 
present tch. 

K was ejected from made, though 
the form maked remains 2526. In 
reule 178, if it is not derived from the 
French, the g of ags. regul, regol, has 
been ejected. 

G was probably always hard, and so 
may have been gg, in: brigge, ags. 
brycg 3920; eggyng ags. ecg, 10009 ; 
hegge, ags. hecg 16704. From this 
certainly did not much differ that gg 
which both in Chaucer and afterwards 
passed into 1,88 : ligge, lye ags. lecgan, 
2207; legge, ags. lecgan, 3935; abegge, 
abeye, ags, bycgan 3936. 
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The g and y were often interchanged, 
as give yeve, forgete, forgate, gate yate, 
ayenagen, etc. They replaced guttural 
g (due to editor] as in: yere, yonge, 
yerne, ey; and also in words and ad- 
jectives where y arises from 7, as: 
peny, very, mery, etc., and in the pre- 
fix y or ¢ for ags. ge, as: ylike, ynough, 
ywis, ymade, yslain, ywriten, ysene, 
ysowe 5653. And g we have seen is 
also interchanged with w. 

The hard sound of ags. ἢ is evident 
from the change of uiht, léoht, fliht, 
viht, etc., into night, light, flight, 
wight, etc. 

Ags. se had always changed into sh, 
German sch. In some words ssh re- 
places sh as: fresshe, ags. frésc 90, 
wessch 2285, wissh 4873, asshy 2885. 
There is also the metathesis cs or x for 
80 In axe. 


Chap. 3. Vowel mutation, apocope, and 

Junction of the negative particle. 

I. There is no proper vowel mutation 
(uwmlaut), but both the non-mutate and 
mutate forms, and sometimes one or the 
other, are occasionally preserved, as: 
sote 1, swete 5; grove 1637, greves 
1497, 1643 to rhyme with deves; wel- 
ken 9000, ags. wolcen, Germ. wolke ; 
the comparatives and _ superlatives, 
lenger, strenger, werst, aud plurals, men, 
feet, gees. 

II. Apocope; lite, fro, mo, tho= 
than. 

III. Negative junction; before a 
vowel: non=ne on, nother, netthir = 
ne other, ne either, mis=ne is, nam= 
ne am; before 4 or w: nad =ne had, 
10212, nath = ne hath 925, nit=ne 
will 8522, nolde=ne wolde 552, nere 
=ne were 877, not =ne wot 286, 
nysten = ne wysten 10948. 


Chap. 4. Vowels derived from the 
French. 

French words with unaltered spelling 
were probably introduced by Chaucer 
himself, and the others had been pre- 
viously received and changed by popu- 
lar use. 

I, The vowel @ in unaccented syl- 
lables had probably even then approxi- 
mated to e, and hence these two vowels 
are often confounded. Thus Chaucer’s 
a replaces fr. e, at, and again Ch. e re- 
places fr. a, thus: vasselage [see vas- 
selage, p. 642, col. 2, and wasseyllage, 
p. 645], fr. vasselage 3056, vilanye [see 
villany, p. 642, col. 2, and courtesy, 
p- 644, col. 1], fr. vilenie, vilainie, 
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728; companye, fr. compaignie 4554, 
chesteyn [chasteyn, chestayn, in MSS., 
see p. 642,] fr. chastaigne 2924. 

With the interchange of the ags. 
vowels a, 0, we may compare the change 
of fr. a, au, the latter having probabl 
a rough sound as of ao united, which 
took place before ne, ns, ng, nd, nt in 
both languages, but aw was more fre- 
quent in Chaucer and ὦ in French, as: 
grevance 11253, grevaunce 15999, and 
other ance and ant terminations, also : 
romauns, fr. romance 15305; en- 
haunsen, fr. enhanser 1436; straunge 
fr. estrange 10590, 10403, 10381; 
demaundes, fr. demande 8224; launde 
fr. lande, uncultivated district, 1693, 
1698 ; tyraunt, fr. tirant 9863, tyrant 
15689; graunted 6478, 6595; haunt 
fr. hante 449. With the exception of 
the last word all these have now a. 

II. Long e frequently arises from 
French a, as in: plesaunce, fr. plai- 
sance 2487; appese, fr. apaisier 8309 ; 
freeltee, fr. frailete ; peere, fr. paire 
15540. Sometimes it replaces 16, as: 
nece, fr. niez 14511; sege 939, siege 
56; and the ὁ is even short in: cherte, 
fr. chierté 11193. Similarly fr. ὁ is 
omitted in the infinitive termination 
ter, compare arace, creance, darreine, 
auter, etc.. in the list of obsolete fr. 
words. 

Long 6 also replaces fr. ew in: peple 
2662 [the word is omitted in Harl., 
other MSS. have peple, poeple, puple], 
mebles [moeblis Harl.] 9188. To this 
we should refer: reproef 5598, ypreued 
[proved Harl., proewed Hengwrt] 487. 

III. That the pronunciation of 7 
fluctuated between ὁ and e we see by 
the frequent interchange of these let- 
ters; the fr. shews e for It. ὁ, as: de- 
vine 122, divyn 15543, divide 15676, 
divided 15720 [Tyr. has devide in the 
first case], enformed 10649, fr. in- 
former, enformer; defame 8416, dif- 
fame 8606 ; surquidrie surquedrie, 
chivachee chevachie, see obsolete fr. 
words below. 

IV. Chaucer frequently writes o for 
fr. ow in accented syllables, as: cover- 
chefes [most MSS., keverchefs Harl.] fr. 
couvrechief 455; corone, fr. couronne 
2292 ; bocler, fr. boucler 4017 ; govern- 
aunce, fr. gouvernance 10625; sove- 
reyn, fr. souverain 67. More rarely 
Ch. u=fr. ow, as: turne {most MSS., 
tourne Harl.], fr. tourner 2456; cur- 
tesye, fr. courtoisie 15982. 

γ. Fr. o is often replaced by Ch. u, 
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as: turment [torment Harl.], fr. tor- 
mente 5265; abundauntly, fr. habon- 

dant 5290; purveans, fr. porveance, 

pourveance 1667; in asswage 11147, 

fr. assoager, assouager, the τ had cer-— 
tainly the sound of w, compare aswage — 
16130. 

For long « we occasionally find ew, 
which was certainly pronounced as in 
the present few, dew, thus: salewith 
[Harl. and the six MSS. read salweth] 
1494, transmewed [translated Harl., — 
transmeeuyd Univ. Cam. Dd. 4, 24] 826. 
mewe, fr. mue 351 [muwe Ellesmere — 
and Hengwrt MSS.] jewise, fr. juise 
[ jwwyse Harl. and most MSS., wes 
Petworth, cwyse Lansd.] 1741. 

VI. The vowels y and ¢ are inter- 
changed in fr. as in ags. words. 

VII. The fr. diphthongs az, οἵ, 
usually appear as e in Chaucer, and 
must have been pronounced identically, 
as: seynte, fr. saint 511; doseyn, fr. 
dosaine 580; chesteyn, fr. chastaigne 
2924; peyneth, fr. painer, peiner 4740 ; 
coveitous, fr. covoiteux, Mel. These 
diphthongs interchange in Ch. as well — 
as in fr. [different MSS. differ so 
much that Gesenius’s references to 
Tyrwhitt’s edition on this point are 
worthless]. For the interchange of a — 
and αἱ see I. 

VIII. When the diphthong ow arose 
from fr, 0, it was perhaps pronounced 
as long o. This is very probable in 
those words which now contain o or τέ 
in place of the diphthong, but less so 
in those which have preserved ow; as 
these had even then perhaps the sound 
of German aw. Ex. noumbre 5607; 
facound, fr. faconde 13465, soun, fr. 
son 2434; abounde fr. habonder 162384. 
[The other examples have o in Wright’s 
ed., or like flour 4 are not to the point; 
the above are now all nasal on. ] 


Consonants derived from the 
French. 

The doubling of final consonants is 
frequently neglected. 

I. Liquids. 

[The examples of doubling 1, 7, are 
so different in Wright’s ed. that they 
cannot be cited. ] 

P inserted: dampned 5530, damp- 
nacioun 6649; sompne 6929 =somone 
7159, sompnour 6909, solempne 209. 
This » is also often found in old fr. 
Similarly in Provengal dampna, somp- 
nar, Diez. Gram. 1, 190 (ed. 1.). 


Chap. 5. 
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II. Labials. 

Pfor ὁ; gipser, fr. gibecier 359; 
capul, fr. cabal 7732. The letter συ, 
which was adopted from the romance 
languages into English, had no doubt 
the same sound as at present, that is, 
it was the German w, and the w was 
the German uw. [That is, Ges. con- 
fuses (v, w) with (bh, u) in common 
with most Germans. 

As in ags. g passes into German w, 
so in fr. words initial w becomes g or 
gu. Whether this change was made 
in English by the analogy of the ags. 
elements or from some other dialect of 
old fr., in which probably both forms 
were in use, it is difficult to determine. 
The following are examples: wiket, fr. 
guichet 10026 ; awayt, fr. aguet 7239 ; 
wardrobe, fr. garderobe 14983. To 
these appear to belong warice and 
wastear, though they may derive from 
the frankic warjan wastan. 


III. Linguals. 


Z is an additional letter, but is sel- 
dom used, as dazer 242. Ch. generally 
writes s for z. ; 


IV. Gutturals. 

C before e, ὁ was probably s as now. 
Fr. gn now pronounced as German ἡ, 
(nj) is reduced to in Ch., as Coloyne 
468, feyne 738, barreine, essoine, oine- 
ment. G was doubled after short 
vowels in imitation of ags. 


The aspirate ἅ, which seems to have 
come from external sources into Eng- 
lish, and was scarcely heard in speech, 
was acknowledged by Ch., but has now 
disappeared, as: abhominaciouns 4508. 
In proheme 7919, the / seems only in- 
serted as a dieresis. 

Fr. qu before ὁ and is often changed 
into ἢ, as: phisik 913, magik 418, 
practike 5769, cliket 10025. 


Chap. 6. Apheresis of wnaccented 
French e, a. 


Initial ὁ is frequently omitted before 
st, sp, sc, as: stabled, fr. establir 2997; 
spices, fr. espece 3015; specially 14, 
squyer, fr. escuyer 79, scoler, fr. escolier 
262; straunge, fr. estrange 13. Similarly 
a, 6, are rejected in other words where 
they are now received, as: potecary 
14267, compare Italian dottega a shop ; 
prentis 14711, pistil 9030, compare 
Italian pistola, chiesa. The initial a 
in avysioun 16600, has been subse- 
quently rejected. 
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Part II. F1iexion. 


Chap. 1. On Nouns. 

Chap. 2. On Adjectives. 

Chap. 3. On Pronouns 4 Numerals. 
Chap. 4. On Verbs. 

Appendix. 


I. Obsolete Chaucerian words of 
Anglosaxon origin. 

[All Gesenius’s words are inserted, 
though some of them are still in fre- 
quent use, at least provincially, or have 
been recently revived. To all such 
words I have prefixed 7. The italic 
word is Chaucer’s, the roman word is 
ags., meanings and observations are in 
brackets. Gesenius seems to have sim- 
ply extracted this list from Tyrwhitt’s 
Glossary without verification, as he has 
occasionally given a reference as if to 
Cant. Tales, which belongs to Rom. of 
Rose. The Mel. and Pers. T. refer to 
the tales of Melibeus and the Persoun, 
without any precise indication, as edi- 
tions differ so much. ] 

abegge abyegan [abide] 3936, abeye 
13515, abye 12622 agrise agrisan 
frighten] 5034, algates algate algéats 
᾿ any case] ὅ79, 7619, anhang an- 
hangan [hang on] 13690, attry atterly 
atter atterlic Persons Tale [poisonous], 
awreke avrecan [wreak] 10768. 

bale [p. 379], barme béarm [lap] 
10945, bedred beddredda [bedridden } 
7351, 9168; dcknowe becnavan [con- 
fess] 5306, b/ynne blinnan [cease] 13099, 
blyve (quickly, supra p. 380, col. 2], 
borwe [supra p. 380, col. 2; where for 
loan read security], bouk bice [belly] 
2748, byleve frank. pilipan, germ. blei- 
ben, [remain] 10897. 

tchaffare céap + faran ? germ. kauf- 
fahren [chaffer, bargain] 4558, clepe 
clypjan [call] 3432, [name] 121, etc., 
colde [to turn cold] 5299, +cop cop 
[top] 556, daf dofjan [daft] 4206, dere 
derjan [hurt] 1824, 10554, derne déarn 
dyrn [hidden p. 382] 3278, 3297, 
dighten dihtan [dispose] 6349, 16015, 
tdomesman [judge] 15976. 

eft aft eft [again] 1671, 5212, eft- 
sones [soon again | 6390, eftsoone 16082, 
teek éac [eke] 5, felde yldo eldo [old 
age] 6797, emforth [supra p. 666, col. 2, 
1. 8,7 tere erjan [to plough] 888, erme 
éarmjan [to pity] 13727, ers, éars ars 
[arse] 3732, 7276. 

fele féla féola [many] 8793, fere 
[companionship, supra p. 383], t7i¢ fitt 
[song] 15296, jleme aflyman [drive 
away] 17114, flo floga? [arrow] 17196, 
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fonge fangan [take] 4797, forpine 
pinan [waste away] 205, forward fore- 
véard [promise] 831, 850, 854, 4460, 
Sreyne gefrégnan [ask] 12361, fremde 
fremed [strange] 10743. 

gale galan [yell] 6414, 6918, tgar 

éarvan [make; the word is get in 

arl., Heng., Corp., gar in Tyrwhitt] 
4130, girden géard gyrd? [cut off] 
16032, gleede gléd [heat] 3379, gnide 
gnidan [so Tyr., girdyng Harl., gig- 
gynge Elles., Cam., gyggynge Heng., 
gydyng Corp. gideing Lans., sigyng 
Pet.] 2504, grame grama, ger. gram 
[grief] 13331, greyth hradjan [pre- 
pare] 4307, graithe 16080. 

hals héals [neck] 4493, halse héals- 
jan jfeveedt 15056, [{heende frank. 
pihandi, germ. behende [swift ? cour- 
teous, supra p. 385] 3199, 6868, hente 
gehentan [to take] 700, hent 7082, 
herde hirdé [shepherd] 605, 12120, 
herie herjan [praise] 5292, 8492, heste 
haes [command] 14055, byheste 4461, 
heete [promised] 2400, hete 4754, thight 
[0811] 1015, fe higan, on hye [in 
haste] 2981, in hyghe [in haste] 4629. 
hine hina [hind p. 385] 605, tholt 
holt, germ, holz [wood] 6. 

jape géap [joke] 707, 4341, 18240, 
[to joke] 15104. ‘ 

kithe cySan [announce] 7191, keked 
germ. gucken [Corp., doked Harl., liked 
Heng.] 3445, Jatered [delayed] Pers. 
Tale, fleche laece 3902, lydne lyden 
[language] 10749, deemes léoma [ray: 
beemes Harl.] 16416, dere laeran [teach] 
6491, 10002, devene [lightning] ligé P 
more probably than, hlifjan 5858, 
flewed laevd leaved [ignorant] 6928, 
7590, dissed lysan [loosed] 11482, [re- 
mission] 11550, ith 11ὅ [limb] 16361, 
litherly lySr 1488 [bad], ger. liederlich, 
3299. 

make maga mag, [husband] 5667, 
[wife] 9698, {match] 2558. 

nempnen nemnan nemjan [name] 
4927, mote notu [business] 4066. 

oned [united] 7550. 

tpan panne [brainpan, skull] 154388. 

rathe hraS hrad [quick] 14510, 
trecche récan [reck, care] 2247, 4514, 
reed raed [advice] 3527, [to advise] 
3073, reyse goth. urraisjan [travel] 54, 
rys arisan, germ. reisholz [twig] 3324, 
roune ran 71382, rowne 10530, rode 
ride [ruddiness, face] 3317, 15138. 

fsawe sagu [saying] 1528, schawe 
scuva scua [shade, grove] 4365, 6968, 
shymeryng sciman scimjan, ger. schim- 
mern, [Heng., glymeryng Harl.] 4295, 
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scheene scine scé6né scOne, ger. schon 
[beautiful] 1070, 10202, +shepen sey- 
pen, ger. schoppen [stable] 
schonde scéonde [disgrace] 


[ib.] 9582, sithe sid [times] 5575, 5163, 
sithen sith sin siSSan 4478, 1817, set, 
5234, schenchith scéncan [pour out 
wine] 9596, smythe smidan [forge] 
3760, sonde sand [message, messenger] — 
4808, 14630, tsparre sparran [spar} 
992, starf sterf [died] 935, 4708, 
steven stéfen Morea! 10464, stounde — 
stund [space of time] 3990, tstreen — 
stréénan [parents] 8033, swelte svéltan — 
[416] 3703, swelde 1358, sweven svéfén 
[dream] 16468, ete., swithe svid — 
[quickly] 5057. | 
ttene téona [loss] 3108, thewes peav — 
[morals] 8285, tholid péljan [suffer] — 
7128, tthrepe preapjan [blame] 12754, — 
twynne tvinjan tvéonjan [doubt, sepa- — 
rate] 837, 13845. 
unethe €aSe [uneasily] 3123, wnhele — 
unhaelu [affliction] 13531, wnright un- — 
riht [injury] 6676. 
wanhope vanjan + hopa [despair] — 
1251, welkid vlacjan ἢ frank. welchon, — 
germ. verwelkt [withered] 14153, — 
twelken volcen 9000, [Harl. reads 
heven 16217, Tyr. welken}, twende — 
[went] 21, whl er [shortly, just now 
13256, twhilom hvilum, ger. weilan 
861, wisse visan [shew] 6590, wone 
vunjan [dwell] 337, twood vod [mad] 
1331, woodith [rageth] 12395. . 
yerne géorne 6575, tyede Gode [went] — 
13069, ywys gewis [certainly] 6040. 


II. Obsolete Chaucerian words of 
French origin. f 

[The italic word is Chaucer’s, the — 
roman the old French as given by — 
Gesenius on the authority of Roquefort ; 
when this is not added the word was 
unchanged by Chaucer. Meanings and 
remarks are in brackets. This listagain 
contains many words not really obso- 
lete, here marked with {.] 

agregge agregier [aggravate] Mel., 
amoneste [admonish] Mel., anientissed 
anientir [annihilated] Mel., arace ar- 
rachier [tear] 8979, tarray, [order] 
8138, [state, condition] 718, 8841, 
4719, [dress] 8860, [escort] 8821, [to 
put in order] 8837, arette arester [ac- 
cuse, impute] 726 [Harl., Corp., Pet., 
Lans., have ret, vette, the others na- 
rette], 2731, tassoile [solve, absolve] 
9528, attempre attemprer 16324, Mel., 
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avaunte avanter [boast] 5985, avaun- 
tour [boaster] Mel., avoutrie [adultery } 
6888, advoutrie 9309, auter autier 2294, 
awayt aguet [watch] 7241, 16211, 
ayel aiel [grandfather] [ayed Harl., 
ayell Corp., Lans., aied Hlles, Heng. 
Cam., eile Pet.] 2479. 

toareigne baraigne [barren] 8324, 
bareyn 1979, thaudery bauderie [ joy] 
1928, tdenesoun beneison 9239, blandise 
blandir Pers. T., dodaunce boubance 
6151, bored burel [rough dark dress] 
5938, [rough] 11028, bride [broken 
meat after a meal] 6960, [beg] 4415, 
burned burnir 1985. 


cantel [fragment] 3010, fteated catels 
[goods] 542, 4447, tcharbocle [carbun- 
cle] 15279, chesteyn chastaigne [chest- 
nut] 2924, chivachie chevauchée [ca- 
valry expedition] 85, chivache 16982, 
clergeoun clergeon [acolyte] 14914, 
corrumpable [corruptible] 3012, costage 
[cost] 5831, covine (practice, cunning | 
606, coulpe [fault] Pers. 'T., custumance 
[custom] 15997, creawnce creancier 
[act on credit] 14700, 14714. 

dereyne derainier [prove justness of 
claim] 1611, 1633, delyver delivre 
[quick] 84, tdisarray desarray [con- 
fusion] Pers. T., disputisoun disputison 
[dispute] 11202, dole dol [grief, no re- 
ference given, 4°38], drewery druerie 
[fidelity] 15308. 

egrimoigne agrimoine [agrimony] 
12728, enchesoun enchaison [cause } 
10770, engendrure [generation] 5716, 
engregge engreger [aggravate] Pers. T., 
enhorte enhorter [exhort] 2853, tentent 
{fintention] 3173, teschue eschuir 
[avoid] Mel., essoine essoigne [excuse } 
Pers. T., estres (situation, plan of 
house] 1973, 4293. 

faiteur faiteor [idle fellow, no re- 
ference], false falser [to falsify] 3175, 
tfey fée [faith] 3284, tfers [fierce] 
1600, fetys [beautiful] 157, jfiawnce 
fiance [trust, false reference, 6°167] 
fortune fortuner [render prosperous ] 
419. 

garget gargate [neck] 16821, tygent 
[genteel | 3234, gyn engin [trick] 10442, 
13093, giterne gisterne guiterne [guitar | 
3333, 4394, gonfenon [standard 6°62, 
gounfaucoun 6°37]. 

tharie harier [persecute] 2728 [rent 
Wr., haried, the Six MSS.], herburgage 
[dwelling] 4327, humbdblesse [humble- 
ness | 4585. 

jambeux [leggings] 15283, jangle 
jangler [to jest] 10534, [a jest] 6989, 
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juwise juise [judgment] 1741, trous 
ireux [angry] 7598. 

lachesse [negligence] Pers. T., letwa- 
ries [electuaries] 428, 9683, letterure 
lettréure [literature] 15982, 12774, 
loos los [praise, good fame] 13296, 
Mel., dosengour [flatterer] 16812. 

Mahoun Mahon [Mahomet] 4644, 
tmaistrie [master’s skill] 3383, [mas- 
tery] 6622, 9048, ¢malison maleicéon 
[malediction] Pers. T., tmanace ma- 
nacher [menace] 9626, maat mat [sad] 
957, matrimoigne [matrimony] 9447, 
mawmet mahommet [idol] Pers. T., 
merciable [merciful] 15099, — meset 
[leper] Pers. T., mesedrie [leprosy] Pers. 
T., tmewe mue [place for keeping birds] 
351, 10957, mester [mystery, business, 
trade] 615, 1342 [except in Harl., 
which reads cheer.] 

nakers nacaires [kettledrums] 2513, 
nyce [foolish] 6520, nycete 4044. 

toynement oignement 633, olifaunt 
olifant [elephant] 15219, opye [opium] 
1474. 

tpalmer palmier 13, parage [parent- 
age] 5832, parfight parfyt parfit [per- 
fect] 72, 3011, parte parter [take part 
in] 9504, tpenance [penitence] Pers. 
T., [penance] 228, [affliction] 5224, 
11052, penant [penitent] 15420, po- 
raille [poor people] 247, prow prou 
[profit] 13715, tpurveance pourveance 
[providence, forethought] 1254, 6152, 
3566, puterie [whoredom] Pers. T., 
putour [whoremonger] Pers. T. 

rage ragier [sport] 3273, read [royal] 
15630, rially [royally] 380, reneye 
renéier [renounce] 4760, 4796, repeire 
[return] 10903, respite 11886, troute 
[crowd] ger. rotte, 624. 

tsolas [joy, pleasure] 800, 3654, 
sourde sourdre [to rise] Pers. T., ser- 
quedrie [presumption] Pers. T. 

talent [inclination, desire] 5557, Pers. 
T. tester testiere [horse’s head armour] 
2501, textuel [texted wel Wr., having 
a power of citing texts] 17167, trans- 
mewe transmuer [translated Wr. ] 8261, 
tretys traictis [well made, streight Wr. j 
152, ttriacle [remedy] 4899, trine trin 
[triune] 11973. 

vasselage [bravery] 3056, tverray 
[true] 6786, tversif~iowr versifieur 
[versifyer] Mel., viage véage [journey ] 
77, 4679, fuitaclle [victuals] 3551, void 
voider [to remove] 8786, [to depart] 
11462, [to leave, make empty] 9689. 

warice garir [heal] 12840, [grow 
whole], Mel. twastour gasteur [waster] 
9409. 
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M. Rapp on THE PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER. 

Dr. Moritz Rapp, at the conclusion of his Vergleichende Gram- 
matik, vol. 3, pp. 166-179, has given his opinion concerning the 
pronunciation of Chaucer, chiefly on ἃ prior? grounds, using Wright’s 
edition, and has appended a phonetic transcription of the opening 
lines of the Canterbury Tales as a specimen. This account is here 
annexed, slightly abridged, with the phonetic spelling transliterated 
into palaeotype, preserving all the peculiarities of the original, such 
as absence of accent mark, duplication of consonants, German (bh) 


for (w), modern English errors of pronunciation, ete. 


marks are added in brackets. 


The liquids are to be pronounced as 
written, and hence 7 is not mute, 
though there is a trace of its disap- 
pearance in the form (af) for (Half). 
The transposition of r is not complete ; 
we again find (renne) for (irnan), and 
(brenne) for (birnan), English (ronn, 
barn), (thurkh) through is unchanged, 
(bird) and (brid) are both used, 
(threshe) replaces (therskan), and 
(breste) replaces (berstan), English 
(barst). 

Among the labials, 4 remains after 
m in (lamb), but (limm) is without the 
fo mute 6. For (nemnan) we 

ave the peculiar (nempnen), and 
similarly (dampnen) to damn. Final 
f as in (bhiif) wife, is also written 
medially weve, that is, in the French 
fashion, because v tended towards f in 
the middle ages. But initially, in 
order to preserve the pure German (bh), 
recourse was had to the reduplication 
uu or w. On w after a vowel see 
below. (Bh) sometimes arises from a 
guttural, as sorwe, that is, (sorbhe) 
now sorrow =(sorroo), from sorg. 

Among the dentals ὦ and ¢ occasion 
no difficulty, and s has, by French in- 
fluence, become pure (s), [Dr. Rapp 
holds it to have been (sj) in ags. | 
especially as it sometimes results from 

. The zg is merely ans. The most 
difficult point is th. In ags., we have 
shewn [supra p. 555, note] that it had 
only one value (th). I consider that 
this is also the case for this dialect. 
As regards the initial sound, which in 
the English pronouns is (dh), there is 
not only no proof of this softening, but 
the contrary results from v. 12589 

So faren we, if I schal say the sothe. 

Now, quod oure ost, yit let me talke 

to the. 
The form sothe has here assumed a 
false French 6, since the ags. is (sooth) 


A few re- — 


and English (suuth), [it may be the — 
adverbial 6, or the definite e, according 
as the is taken as the pronoun or the — 
definite article,] which must therefore 
have here been called (soothe), as this 
th is always hard, and as fo the, 1.6. 
(too thee) rhymes with it, shewing that 
the e of sothe was audible if not long, — 
and that the th of to the was neces- 
sarily hard, as the English (tuu dhii) — 
would have been no rhyme, [but see 
supra p. 318]. Similar rhymes are © 
(aluu thee) allow thee, and Cee y 
youth, (Hii thee) hie thee, and (sbhiithe) — 
quickly, [supra pp. 318, 444,n.2]. The — 
Anglosaxon value of the letters must — 
be presumed until there is an evident — 
sign of some change haying occurred. — 
For the medial English ἐ we havea — 
distinct testimony that the Icelandic 
and Danish softening of d into (dh) © 
had not yet occurred, for the best MSS. 
retain the ags. d, thus: ags. (feeder) Ὁ 
here (fader), now (faadher), (gadersan) — 
here (gader) now(geedhdhor),(togeedere) 
here (togrder) now (togrdhdhor), (bhE- — 
der) here (bhrder) now (πα μα θυ), 
weather, (moodor) here (mooder) now — 
(modhdher) mother, (khbhider) here — 
(khbhider) now (huidhdher) whither, — 
(thider) here (thider) now (dhidhdher) — 
thither. Inferior MS. have father, 
gather, thither, etc., shewing that the 
softening of ὦ into the Danish (dh) 
began soon after Chaucer. But when 
we find the ὦ in Chaucer it follows as — 
a matter of course that the genuine 
old } (th) as in (broother, fether) when _ 
here written brother, fether, could a . 
have had the sound (th), and could 
not have been pronounced like the ~ 
(bredhdhoer, fedhdhor). The ags. kupe 
is here (kuth) and also (kud) or (kuud) 
for (kun-de. 

Among the gutturals, ᾧ is written 
for ὁ when e or ¢ follows, and before 
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m as (kneu) knew. The reduplicated 
form is ck. The g is pure (g) in the 
German words, but in French words 
the syllables ge, gi, have the Provengal 
sounds (dzhe, dzhi), which is certainly 
beyond the known range of Norman or 
old French, where g is resolved into 
simple (zh), but here genti/ is still 
(dzhentil) not (zhentil). Similarly 
romanic ch is (tsh), and this value 
is applied to old naturalised words, 
in which the hiss has arisen from 
k, as (tshertsh) from (kirk), (tsheep) 
from (keapsan) cheapen, and in 
thoroughly German words (tshild 
from (kild) child; and (elk)  be- 
comes (eetsh) each. Reduplication is 
expressed by cch, representing the 
sharpened (tsh) [1.6. which shortens the 
preceding vowel] so that (bhrakka) 
exile becomes wrecche, and sometimes 
wretch, which can only mean (bhretsh) ; 
similarly from (fekkan) comes (fetshe) 
and in the same way (retshe, stretshe) 
and ‘the obscure cacche = (katshe), 
which comes from the Norman cachier, 
although (tshase) also occurs from the 
French chasser. The reduplicated g 
occasions some difficulty. In French 
words abbregier can only give abregge 
=(abredzhe), and /oger gives (lodzhe), 
etc., but the hiss is not so certain in 
brigge bridge, egge edge, point, hegge 
hedge, as now prevalent, because we 
find also digge and Jie from (liggan) 
now (lai), degge and (1ΕΕ16) from (leg- 
gan) now (lee), and (abrrie) from 
(byggan) now (bai). Similarly (brgge) 
ask, beg, now (brg), which, as I be- 
lieve, was formed from (buugan) or 
(begean) to bow. Here we find mo- 
dern (dzh) and hence the (dzh) of the 
former cases is doubtful. 

The softening of g into (s) is a 
slighter difference. The letter (s) does 
not occur in ags., and has been replaced 
in an uncertain way by ὦ, gyge. In 
Chaucer the simple sign y is employed 
[more generally z, the y is due to the 
editor, p. 310], which often goes fur- 
ther than in English, as we have not 
only (seer) a year, but give and (sEVve, 
Jaf, forsEte, Jat, asEn, ayEnst) and (EE) 
or (EEl) an ege. 

The termination zg drops its g, as 
(peni) for penig, and the particle ge 
assumes the form 7, as (inuukh) enough, 
(ibhis:) certain, and in the participles 
(itaken) taken, (imaad) made, (islaa) 
or (islkEn) slain, (iseene) seen, (ibhriten) 
written, etc. From (geliike) comes 
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(iliik) or (iliitsh), and the suffixed 
(-liik) is reduced to (li). 

The old pronunciation (qg) must be 
retained for ng, thus (loqg, loqger) or 
(leqger) ; there is no certain evidence 
for (loqq). The French nasal is in pre- 
ference expressed by ἢ. What the 
Frenchman wrote raison and pro- 
nounced (rEEsoq*) is here written resown 
and called (resuun), as if the (q) were 
unknown. As the termination in 
givende has assumed the form (giving), 
we might conjecture the sound to be 
(giviq), because the form comes direct 
from (givin), as the Scotch and com- 
mon people still say, but we must re- 
member that giving also answers to the 
German Gebung, in which the g is 
significant. 

We now come to hf, which is also 
a difficulty. That initial 4 before a 
vowel had now become (x‘) as in Ger- 
man of the x11 th century, is very pro- 
bable, because ἢ was also written in 
Latin and French words, and is still 
spoken. Chaucer has _ occasionally 
elided the silent ¢in the French fashion 
before 4, which was certainly an error 
[was freilich ein Missgriff war! 
shared by Orrmin, supra p. 490, and 
intermediate writers, who were free 
from French influence.] For the me- 
dial ἢ, the dialect perceived its differ- 
ence from (‘), and hence used the new 
combination gh, known in the old 
Flemish, where the soft (kh) has been 
developed from g. The ags. niht= 
(nikht) became might =(mikht), and 
similarly thurgh = (thurkh). For 
(khleakhan) we have Jawh, and 
laugh, both =(lAakh); (seakh) gives 
sawh = (saakh) or seigh = (serkh). 
Before 7, ”, 7, the ags. 4 has disap- 
peared, but ags. (khbhiite) is here 
somewhat singularly written white, a 
transposition of wite. Had h been 
silent it would have been omitted as in 
hl, hn, hr, but as it was different from 
an ordinary ὦ before a vowel, this ab- 
normal sign for (khbh), formed on the 
analogy of gh, came into use, and 
really signified an abbreviated heavy 
ghw. Hence (khbhite) retained its 
Anglosaxon sound in Chaucer’s time. 
[Rapp could not distinguish English w 
from (u), and hence to him wh was 
(au), the real meaning of wh thus 
escaped him. His theory is that h 
was always (kh) in the old Teutonic 
languages, | 

We have still to consider sk and ks. 
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The former was softened to (sjks) in 
ags., and hence prepared the way for 
the simple (sh), and this may have 
nearly occurred by Chaucer's time, as 
he writes sch which bears the same re- 
lation to the French ch =(tsh), as the 
Italian sez to ci, s shewing the omission 
of the initial ὁ. Some MSS. use ssh 
and even the present sh, the guttural 
being entirely forgotten. The ags. ks 
remains, but s& is still transposed into 
ks in the bad old way, as axe =(akse) 
for (aske). 

For the vowels, Gesenius has come 
to conclusions, which are partly based 
on Grimm’s Grammar, and partly due 
to his having been preoccupied with 
modern English, and have no firm 
foundation. The Englishmen of the 
present day have no more idea how to 
read their own old language, than the 
Frenchmen theirs. We Germans are 
less prejudiced in these matters, and 
can judge more freely. Two conditions 
are necessary for reading old English 
correctly—first, to read Anglosaxon 
correctly, whence the dialect arose; 
secondly, to read old French correctly, 
on whose orthography the old English 
was quite unmistakably modelled. 
[The complete catena of old English 
writers now known, renders this asser- 
tion more than doubtful. See supra 
p. 588, n. 2, and p. 640. ] 

We must presume that the old 
French ὦ was pure (a). The ags. a, 
was lower=(a). The English ortho- 
graphy paid no attention to this differ- 
ence, and hence spoke French a as (a). 
There can be no doubt of this, if we 
observe that this a was lengthened into 
au or aw, the value of which from a 
French point of view was (AA), as it 
still is in English, as strawnge, de- 
maunde, tyraunt, graunte, haunte. In 
all these cases the Englishman en- 
deavours to imitate French nasality by 
the combination (aan). [This aw for 
a only occurs before m, see supra p. 
143, and infra Chap. VIILI., § 3]. 

The old short vowel @ hence remains 
(a) as in ags, thus (maksan) is in the 
oldest documents (makie, maki) and 
afterwards (make), where the (a) need 
no more be prolonged by the accent 
than in the German machen (makh‘en), 
and we may read (makke). [But see 
Orrmin’s makenn, p. 492]. 

The most important point is that the 
ags. false diphthongs are again over- 
come ; instead of (xalle) we have the 
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older form (alle), instead of (skearp) we 
find (sharpe) etc. The ca (an), as 
in ags., is disposed to fall into (on), a 
(hond, lond, droqk, begonne), ete. 

The greatest doubt might arise from 
the ags. @ or rather (a) appearing as 
(a) without mutation; thus, a naet, 
khbhet, bheeter, smeel) again fall int 
(that, khbhat, bhater, smal). The mu- 
tation is revoked—that means, the ags, 
mutation had prevailed in literature, but 
not with the whole mass of the people, 
and hence in the present popular for- 
mation might revert to the older soun¢ 
for it is undeniable that although the 
present Englishman says (dheet) with 
a mutated a, he pronounces (Huat, 
uAater, smaal) what, water, small, 
without a mutate. In most cases the 
non-mutated form may be explained by 
a flexion, for if (deg) in ags. gave the 
plural (dagas), we may understand how 
Chaucer writes at one time (dee) day 
and at another (daa) daw for day, 

Short e remains unchanged as (Ἐὶ 
under the accent, when unaccented it 
had perhaps become (9). Even in ags. 
it interchanges with ὦ y, as (tshirtsh) 
or (tshertsh) church. The ags. 60 18 
again overcome, for although forms like 
beo, beop, still occur in the oldest monu- 
ments, 6 is the later form, so that 
(steorra) star again becomes (stzErre), 
and (gxolu) yellow gives (sElbhe, szlu), 
([ΕΟ]) fell becomes (fell, fill), ete. A 
short (ΕΒ) sometimes rhymes with a long 
one in Chaucer, as (mrde, reede) mea- 
dow, red. Such false rhymes are how- 
ever found in German poetry of th 
ΧΙ th century, and they are far from 
justifying us in introducing the modern 
long vowel into such words as (make, 
mexde), etc. Ἢ 

The old long vowel ὁ is here (ee), as 
appears all the more certainly from its 
not being distinguished in writing from 
the short. [Rapp writes é é, but he 
usually pairs ἃ 6, ié=(¢e 6, EEE), the 
(ce) being doubtful, (ce, ee). This 
arises from German habits, but im 
reality in closed syllables (z) is more 
frequent than (e), if a distinction has 
to be made. It would perhaps have 
represented Rapp more correctly te 
have written (ce 6, HE 6), but I con- 
sidered myself bound to the other dis- 
tribution, although it leads here to the — 
absurdity of making (60, Β) a pair]. 
The quantity of the ags. must be re- 
tained, hence (seekan, keene) can only 
give (seeke, keen) seek, keen, and from 


ar 
aa 
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(sbheete) we also obtain (scote), with 
omitted (ec), compare Norse (scecet) 
sweet. [The careful notation of quan- 
tity by Orrmin points him out as a 
better authority for this later period. ] 
Long (ee) also replaces ags. @ as (heere, 
see, sleepe) hare, sea, sleep, and the old 
long éo as (seeke, leefe leeve, deepe, 
tsheese) seek, lief, deep, choose, and 
finally the old long éa as (eck) from 
(éak), and similarly (greete, beene, 
tsheepe) great, bean, cheapen. These 
different (ee) rhyme together and have 
regularly become (11) in modern Eng- 
lish. ‘There is no doubt about short 
z, and long ὁ could not have been a 
diphthong, because the French ortho- 
graphy had no suspicion of such a 
sound, Ags. y is sometimes rendered 
by ui as fuire fire, which, however, 
already rhymes with (miire) and must 
therefore have sounded (fire). The 

) had become (11) even in ags., so 
that (bruud) becomes (briide), ete. 
Least of all can we suppose short 7 in 
(bhilde, tshilde, finde) wild, child, find, 
to be diphthongal, or even long, as the 
orthography would have otherwise been 
quite different. 

Short o may retain its natural sound 
it and often replaces ags. u, thus 
sumor) gives (sommer), and (khnut, 
furthor) give (not, forther) nut, further. 
In these cases the Englishman gene- 
rally recurs to the mutate of (u), to be 
presently mentioned. 

Long o in Chaucer unites two old 
long vowels, (AA) in (Hoome), some- 
times (Ham), (goost from (gaast), 
(oothe) from (Aath) oath, (Hoote) from 
(wat) ; and the old (00) in (booke, 
tooke, foote, soothe). Both (00) rhyme 
together, and must have, therefore, 
closely resembled each other ; they can 
scarcely have been the same, as they 
afterwards separated ; the latter may 
have inclined to (u) and has become 
quite (u). ° 

The sound of (u) is in the French 
fashion constantly denoted by ow. [But 
see supra p. 426, 1. 3. Rapp is pro- 
bably wrong in attributing the intro- 
duction to French influence.] French 
raison was written raisun by the Anglo- 
Norman, and resown by Chaucer, which 
could have only sounded (resuun). A 
diphthong is impossible, as the name 
Cawcasous Caucasus rhymes with hous, 
and resoun with town. Hence the 
sound must have been (Huus, tuun) as 
in all German dialects of this date. 
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Hence we have (fluur) flower for the 
French (floecer). The real difficulty 
consists in determining the quantity of 
the vowel, as it is not shewn by the 
spelling. Position would require a 
short (u) in cases like (shulder, hund, 
stund, bunden) shoulder, old (skulder), 
hound, hour, bound; but the old 
(sookhte) must produce a (suukhte) 
sought ; and cases like (brukhte, 
thukhte) brought, thought, are doubt- 
ful. 

On the other hand the vowel written 
u, raust have been the mutate common 
to the French, Icelander, Dutchman, 
Swede. ‘The true sound is therefore 
an intermediate, which may have fluc- 
tuated between (ce, uv, y), (lyst, kyrs) 
desire, curse. These w generally de- 
rive from ags. ὁ, not y. The use of 
this sound in the unaccented syllable is 
remarkable. The ags. (bathsan) has two 
forms of the participle (bathod, bathed). 
Hence the two forms in Chaucer, 
(bathyd) or rather (bathud) exactly as 
in Icelandic [where the w= (a), not (v), 
supra p. 548], the second (bathid, 
bathed). Later English, however, 
could not fix this intermediate sound, 
and hence, forced by the mutations, gave 
the short τι the colourless natural vowel 
(9), except before 7 where we still hear 
(9), [meaning, perhaps (0). This theo- 
retical account does not seem to re- 
present the facts of the case.] The 
above value of short (u) in old Eng- 
lish is proved by all French words 
having this orthography. Sometimes 
Chaucer endeavours to express long 
(yy) by wi, as fruit, where, however, 
we may suspect the French diphthong ; 
but generally he writes nature for 
(natyyre) without symbolising the 
length. We should not be misled by 
the retention of the pure (u) in mo- 
dern English for a few of these mu- 
tated wu, as (full, putt, shudd, fruut). 
These anomalies establish no more 
against the clear rule than the few pure 
(a) of modern English prove anything 
against its ancient value. 

The written diphthongs cause pecu- 
liar difficulties. The combinations a7, 
ay, et, ey, must have their French 
sound (ΒΕ), but as they often arise 
from (sg) there seems to have been an 
intermediate half-diphthongal or triph- 
thongal (ΒΕ) ; thus (dege) gives (dExi) 
or (dex). From éage) we have the 
variants eye, ye, eighe, yghe, so that 
the sound varies as (eee, ile, 116, 
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Fikhe, iikhe). Similarly (wiikhe) and 
(uiie) high, and faaekhe, nije) nigh. 
We have already candace = aw, to 
have been (Aa). The ags. (lagu, lakh) 
law, gives /awe, which perhaps bor- 
dered on a triphthongal (laaue). In 
the same way we occasionally find 
(daaue) day, in two syllables, instead 
of the usual (der), ags. (deg, dagas), 
and from ags. (saabhl) comes saule= 
(saale) and soule, which could have 
only been (suule). The medial ow= 
ou, that is, (uu), but before a vowel it 
might also border on a triphthong ; 
thus dowh =(luukh) low, is also written 
lowe = (looue)? Oughen = (uukhen), 
and also owen =(oouen), now own= 
(oon). Similarly growe may have 
varied between (gruue, grooue) and so 
on with many others. These cases 
give most room for doubt, and the 
dialect was probably unsettled. But 
the diphthong ew, ew, leaves no room 
for doubt; it cannot be French (ce) 
for heure hour is here (xyyre) [proba- 
bly a misprint for (Huure)], and for 
peuple we also find (peeple). On the 
other hand the French beauté, which 
was called (béautee, béotee) is here 
written dewté, which was clearly 
(brutee). Similarly German words, as 
knew, cannot have been anything but 
(kneo, knzu). Similarly (neue) new. 
The French diphthong οὐ as in vois 


Khbhan that Aprille bhith His shuures soot 

The drukht of martsh Hath persed too the 
root 

And bathyd evri vern in sbhitsh likuur 

of il gi vertyy- rndzherndred is por 
fluu 

alban. Sefirys eek bhith wis sbheete τος 

Enspiiryd Hath in Evri Holt and Heeth 

The tendre kroppes, and the soqge sonne 

Hath in the Ram nis nalfe kurs ironne, 8 

And smale fuules maken melodiie 

That sleepen al the nikht bhith oopen iie, 

Soo priketh HEM natyyr- in HEr koradzhes, 

Than loqgen folk too goon on pilgrimadzhes, 

And palmers for too seeken straandzhe 
strondes 13 

Too ferne nalbhes, kuuth- in sondri londes, 

And spesialli from Evri shiires rnde 

Of Eqglond too Kantyrbyri thee bhrende 16 

The wooli blissfyl martir for too seeke 

That HEM Hath nHolpen khbhan that thee 
bheer seeke. 

Bifell that in that sesuun on a dEE 

In Suuth-bherk at the tabbard as ii lez, 20 

Reedi too bhenden on mii pilgrimadzhe 

Too Keentyrb-ri bhith fyl devuut koradzhe, 

At nikht bhas kom intoo that hostelriie 

Bhel niin and tbhenti in a kompaniie 24 

Of sondri folk bii aventyyr- ifalle 

In felaship, and pilgrims bheer bhi alle 

That tobhard Kantyrbyri bholden riide. 

The tshambers and the stables bheeren 
bhiide. 28 
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voice, was taken over unaltered, 8 
also replaces romanic wi, which wa 
too far removed from English feelings 
we have seen fruit pass into (fi yt 
fruut) ; ennuyer becomes (anoi) ὃ 
destruire is written destriie, des 
but had the same sound (destroi). 

As regards the so-called mute @, | 
was undeniably historical in Chauce 
and represented old inflections, yet i 
was, with equal certainty, in many 
cases merely mechanically imite 
from the French. But we cannot s 
Chaucer in the French fashion, with- 
out omitting or inserting the mute ὁ a 
our pleasure, and in a critical edition 
of the poet, the spoken 6 only ought to 
be written. What was its sound when 
spoken? Certainly not (0) as 
French, but a pure (e) with some in 
clination to (i). This is shewn bys th 
rhyme (soothe, too thee) already cite 
and many others, as clerkes, derk i. 
(dreed is, deedes) etc. At present 
Englishmen pronounce this final ὁ ir 
the same way as 7, and in general 
present as natural a ewphonicum as ν 
French (a). 

The following are the opening lin 
of the Canterbury Tales reduced 40% i 
strict metre. i 

[Some misprints seem to occur im 
the original, but I have left them un 
corrected. ] 


And bhel bhe bheeren eesyd atte bzste, 
And shortli khbhan the sonne bhas too reste 
Soo nad ii spoken bhith HEm Evritsh-oon _ 
That ii bhas of Hrr frlaship anoon 32. 
And maade forbhard ΕΤῚῚ too ariise τὰ 
Too tak- uur bhee ther as ii suu debhiise, — 
Byt naathelzss, khbhiils ii nabh tiim and 
spase 
Or that ii ferther in this tale pase 
Me thiqketh it akordant too resuun 
Too telle suu all the kondisiuun Z 
And khbhitsh thee bbeeren and of khbhat 1 
degree, 
Of eetsh of HEM, soo as it seemed mee ; 
And eek in khbhat αΥΤΕΕ that thee bheer- 
inne, ‘ 
And at ἃ knikht than bhol ii first beginne. — 
A Rigs νοι ther bhas and that ὦ bho thi 


That: res the tiime that ne first bigan 44 
Too riiden uut He loved tshivalriie me 
Truuth and nonuur, freedoom and kyrtesiie. 
Fyl bhorthi bhas ΗΘ in wis lordes bhrrre _ 
And thertoo nadd ue riden nooman frrre 48 
As bhel in kristendoom as HeethenEsse ha 
And Ever Honuurd for His bhorthinesse. _ 

At Alisandr- ne bhas khbhan it bhas bhonne ἥ, 
Fyl ofte tiim He Hadd the bord bigonne 62 
Aboven alle nasiuuns in Pryse, -% 
In Lettoou nadde rexsed and in Ryse 
Noo kristen man soo oft of His degree, 


In Grrnad- alte siidzhe nadd ue bee, 56 . 
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At mortal batrrls add ue been fiifteene 61 

And fukhten for uur ferth at Tramasseene, 

Tn listes thriies and Ex sleeEn nis foo. 

This ilke bhorthi knikht nadd been alsoo 64 

Somtiime bhith the lord of Palatiie 

AgeEn another Heethen in Tyrkiie, 

And Evermoor Hue nadd a sovrEeEn priis. 

And thukh that ue bhas bhorthi ue bhas 
bhiis, 68 

And of nis port as miik as is a med. 

He never Jit a vilonii ne serd 

In al nis liif, yntoo noo maner bhikht. 

He bhas ὦ verre perfikht dzhentil knikht. 

Byt for too telle suu of His arrEE, 73 

His ai bhas good, byt He ne bhas nukht 


of eticn He bhered a dzhepuun 
Al bismoteryd bhith nis Haber ‘dzhuun, 76 
For ue bhas lat komen from nis viadzhe 
And bhente for too doon nis pilgrimadzhe. 
Bhith wim ther bhas his son, a Joqg 
skbhieer, 
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Bhith lokkes kryll- as thee bhrr lerd in 
presse, 

Of tbhenti seer ne bhas of adzh- ii gesse, 

Of wis statyyr- He bhas of Even leqthe 83 

And bhondyrli delivr- and greet of strrqthe, 

And ue hadd been somtiim in tshivatshiie 

In Flandres, in Artois and Pikardiie, 

‘And born nim bhel, as in soo litel spase 

In Hop too stonden in his ladi grase, 

Embruudid bhas ue as it bheer amxrde 88 

«ΑἹ fyl of freshe fluures, khbhiit- and reede. 

Siqgiqg He bhas or fluutiqg al the dEx, 

He bhas as frrsh as is the moonth of mEE, 92 

Short bhas wis guun bhith sleeves logg and 
bhiide, 

Bhel kuud ue sitt- on Hors and feerre riide, 

He kuud soqges bhrl make and endiite, 

Dyhystn- and eek daans- and bhel pyrtrrr 
and bhriite. 96 

Soo Hoot He lovde, that bii nikhter-tale 

He sleep nomoor than dooth a nikhtiqgale. 

Kyrtrrs ne bhas, lukhli (or loouli) and 


A loyser and a lysti batsheleer 80 sErvisable 
And karf beforn unis fadyr at the table. 100 


If in the above we read (ee, 6) and (00, 0) for (ee, 6) and (00, 0), 
and (e) for (Ε) which is a slight difference, and also (7, 1) for (1i, 1), 
and do not insist on (a) for (a), and also read (w, wh) for the un- 
English (bh, khbh), the differences between this transcript and 
my own, reduce to 1) the treatment of final 6, which Rapp had not 
sufficiently studied; 2) the merging of all short w into (y), certainly 
erroneous; 9) the indistinct separation of the two values of ow into 
(uu, cow), and 4) the conception of (rE), an un-English sound, as 
the proper pronunciation of ey, ay as distinct from long 6. It is 
remarkable that so much similarity should have been attained by 
such a distinctly different course of investigation. 


InstRUCTIONS FOR READING THE PHONETIC TRANSCRIPT OF THE PROLOGUE. 


The application of the results of Chapter IV. to the exhibition 
of the pronunciation of the prologue, has been a work of great 
difficulty, and numerous cases of hesitation occurred, where analogy 
alone could decide. The passages have been studied carefully, and 
in order to judge of the effect, 1 have endeavoured to familiarise 
myself with the conception of the pronunciation by continually 
reading aloud. The examination of older pronunciation in Chap. 
Y., has on the whole confirmed the view taken, and I feel con- 
siderable confidence in recommending Early English scholars to 
endeavour to read some passages for themselves, and not to pre- 
judge the effect, as many from old habits may feel inclined. As 
some difficulty may be felt in acquiring the facility of utterance 
necessary for judging of the effect of this system of pronunciation, it 
may not be out of place to give a few hints for practice in reading, 
shewing how those who find a difficulty in reproducing the precise 
sounds which are indicated, may approximate to them sufficiently 
for this purpose. These instructions correspond to those which I 
haye given in the introduction to the second edition of Mr. R. 


Morris’s Chaucer. 
The roman yowels (a, e, 0, u) must be pronounced as in Italian, 


Z 
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with the broad or open e, ὁ, not the narrow or close sounds. 
are practically the same as the short vowels in German, or th 
French short a, ὁ, 0, ow. The (a) is never our common English ἃ it 
fat, that is (ee), but is much broader, as in the provinces, thou 
Londoners will probably say (se). For (0) few will perhaps use 
any sound but the familiar (0). The (u) also may be pronounce 
as (wu), that is, w in bull or oo in foot. The long vowels am 
(aa, ee, 00, uu) and represent the same sounds prolonged, but 1 
any English reader finds a difficulty in pronouncing the broad ant 
long (ee, 00) as in Italian, Spanish, Welsh, and before 7 in th 
modern English mare, more, he may take the easier close sour 
(ee, 00) as in male, mole. The short (¢) is the English short ¢ i 
pit, and will occasion no difficulty. But the long (1) being w 
usual, if it cannot be appreciated by help of the directions on P 
106, may be pronounced as (11), that is as ee in feet. The voy 
(yy), which only occurs long, is the long French wu, or long German 
ii. The final (-e) should be pronounced shortly and indistinet Ys 
like the German final -e, or our final a in China, tdea, (supra p. 119. 
note, col. 2), and inflectional final -en should sound as we now pro- 
nounce -en in scence, patient. It would probably have been mon 
correct to write (v) in these places, but there is no authority fo 
any other but an (e) sound, see p. 318. 


For the diphthongs, (ai) represents the German az, French, a 
Italian ahi, Welsh az, the usual sound of English aye,’ when it 
distinguished from eye, but readers may confound it with that 
sound without inconvenience. The diphthong (au) represents the 
German au, and bears the same relation to the English ow in now, 
as the German ai to English eye, but readers may without incon- 
venience use the sound of English ow in now. Many i 
speakers habitually say (ai, au) for (91, ou) in eye, now. The oe 
thong (u1) is the Italian wz in dw, the French owt nearly, or mor 
exactly the French ow: taking care to accent the first element, 8 
not to confound the sound with the English we. 

The aspirate is always represented by (H ΠΗ), never by (h), which ch 
is only used to modify preceding letters. 

(J 7) must be pronounced as German 7 in ja, or English y in yea 
yawn, and not as English 7 in just. 

The letters (Ὁ ἃ ὃ g k 1 mn prstv τὸ 5) have thei 
ordinary English meanings, but it should be remembered that (g) 
is always as in gay, go, get, never as in gem; that (r) is always 
trilled with the tip of the tongue as in ray, roe, and never pro. 
nounced as in a7, ear, oar; and also that (s) is always the hiss in 
hiss and never like a (z) as in his, or like (sh). The letter (q) he 
altogether a new meaning, that of mg im sing, singer, but ng in 


finger 15 (qg). 


1 This word is variously pronounced, _text is generally used in the South οἱ f 
and some persons rhyme it with xay. England, but this pronunciation is per- 
In taking votes at a public meeting the haps unknown in Scotland. 
sound intended to be conveyed in the 
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(Th, dh) represent the sounds in thin, then, the modern Greek @ ὃ. 

(Sh, zh) are the sounds in mes measure, or pish, vision, the 
Fr. ch, 3 

τ gh) are the usual German ch in ach and g in Tage. But 
careful speakers will observe that the Germans have three sounds 
of ch as in ich, ach, auch, and these are distinguished as (xh, kh, 
kwh); and the similar varieties (gh, gh, gwh) are sometimes found. 
The reader who feels it difficult to distinguish these three sounds, 
may content himself with saying (kh, gh) or even (#‘). The (kwh) 
when initial is the Scotch quh, Welsh chw, and may be called 
(khw-) without inconvenience. Final (gwh) differs little from 
(wh) as truly pronounced in when, what, which should, if possible, 
be carefully distinguished from (w). As however (wh) i is almost 
unknown to speakers in the south of England, they may approxi- 
mate to it, when initial, by saying (H‘ ), and, when final, by 
saying (un). 

The italic (w) is also used in the combination (kw) which has 
precisely the sound of gu in queen, and in (rw) which may be pro- 
nounced as (rw), without inconvenience. 

(Tsh, dzh) are the consonantal diphthongs in chest jest, or such 
fudge. 

The hyphen (-) indicates that the words or letters between which 
it is placed, are only separated for the convenience of the reader, 
but are really run on to each other in speech. Hence it frequently 
stands for an omitted letter (p. 10), and is frequently used for an 
omitted initial (#), in those positions where the constant elision of 
a preceding final -e shews that it could not have been pronounced 

. 314). 

4 thes are all the signs which occur in the prologue, except the 
accent point (-), which indicates the principal stress. Every sylla- 
ble of a word is sometimes followed by (°), as (naa-tyyr’), m order 
to warn the reader not to slur over or place a predominant stress 
on either syllable. For the same reason long vowels are often 
written in unaccented syllables. 

If the reader will bear these directions in mind and remember 
to pronounce with a general broad tone, rather Germanesque or 
provincial, he will have no difficulty in reading out the following 
prologue, and when he has attained facility in reading for him- 
self, or has an opportunity of hearing others read in this way, he 
will be able to judge of the result, but not before. 

The name of the poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, may be called (Dzhef:rai: 
Tshau‘seer’), but the first name may also have been called (Dzhef:- 
ree’), see supra p. 462. The evenness of stress seems guaranteed 
by Gower’s even stress on his own name (Guu'eer’), but he uses 
Chaucer only with the accent on the first syllable, just as Chaucer 
also accents Gower only on the first. 


680 


111 


111 


Seven MSS. only are referred to, 
unless others are specially named. Ῥ, Petworth, L. Lansdowne. 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


THE PROLOG TO THE CAWNTERBERY TALES. 


is prefixed to lines containing a defective first measure. 


is prefixed to lines containing two superfluous terminal syllables. 


is prefixed to lines containing a trissyllabic measure. 
is prefixed to lines of six measures. 


is prefixed to the lines in which saynt appears to be dissyllabic. 


indicates an omitted e. 
Italics point out words or parts of words of French origin. 


Small capitals in the text are purely Latin forms or words, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whan that April with his schoures swote 
The drought of J/arch hath perced to the rote 
And bathed’ ev’ry veyn’ in swich licour, 

Of which vertu engend’red’ is the flour ; 
Whan zepHyrus, eek, with his swete brethe 
Inspired’ hath in ev’ry holt’ and hethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cowrs ironne 

And smale foules maken melodye 

That slepen al the night with open ye,— 
So pricketh hem xatur’ in her’ corages ; 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrymages, 
And palmeer’s for to seken strawnge strondes 
To ferne halwes couth’ in sondry londes ; 
And speciallly, from ev’ry schyres ende 

Of Engelond, to Cawnterbery they wende, 
The holy blisful martyr for to seke. 


That hem hath holpen whan that they wer’ seke. 


Bifel that in that sesown on a day’ 
In Southwerk at the Zabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Cawnterbery with ful devout corage, 
At night was com’ into that hostelrye 
Wel nyn’ and twenty in a companye 
Of sondry folk’, by aventur’ ifalle 
In felawschip’, and pelgrim’s wer’ they alle, 
That toward Cawnterbery wolden ryde. 
The chambres and the stabel’s weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 
And schortly, whan the sonne was to reste 
So hadd’ I spoken with hem ey’rych oon, 
That I was of her’ felawschip’ anoon, 


Preliminary Note. ferred to thus: E. 


Ha. is the Harl. 7334, as edited by 


Morris. ‘The Six MSS.” are those 1 Defective first measure see p. 
published by the Chaucer Society, and 333, note 1. The six MSS. do not 
edited by Furnivall. They are re- favour any other scheme, but all write 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


92 


Ellesmere, He. 
Hengwrt, Ca. Cambridge, Co. Corpus, 


Cuap. VII. § 1. PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 681] 


DHE PROO:'LOG TO DHE KAUN:‘TERBER‘Z7 TAA‘LES. 


(1) See pp. 106, 271, readers may say (11) for convenience, p. 678. 

(00) See p. 95, readers may read (00, 9) for (00, 0) for convenience, pp. 678. 

(-) Initial often indicates an unpronounced (x), and that the word is run on 
to the preceding; at the end of a word it denotes that it is run on to 
the following. 


introduk’s¢uun:. 


Whan dhat Aa‘przl wth -2s shuur-es swoot’e 
Dhe druukwht of Martsh math persed too dhe root’e, 


And baadh-ed ev‘rz2 vain 10 switsh 117 Κ΄, 

Of whitsh ver'tyy’ endzhen-dred zs dhe fluur ; 4 

Whan Zef‘:rus, eek, with -7s sweet’e breeth'e 

Jnspur-ed Hath in evra Holt and Heeth-e 

Dhe ten‘dre krop’es, and dhe suq’e sun‘e 

Hath zn dhe Ram -7s nalf*e kuurs zrun‘e, 8 

And smaal’e fuul‘es maak-en melodz'e, 

Dhat sleep‘en al dhe nekht wth oopen 2°e,— 

Soo prik-eth Hem naa‘tyyr’ 7n Her koo-raadzh‘es ; 

Dhan loq‘en folk to goon on pzl-gr7maadzh:es, 12 

And pal-meerz for to seek-en straundzh:e strond’es, 

To ferne nal:wes kuuth 2n sun‘drz lond:es ; 

And spes‘zalez, from ev-rz shires end'e 

Of Eqelond, to Kaun-terber-a dhai wend:e, 16 

Dhe Hoo'lz? bles‘ful mar-tzzr for to seek-e, 

Dhat Hem Hath nolp’en, whan dhat dhai weer seek’e. 
Bifel: dhat a dhat seesuun’ on a dai 

At Suuth-werk at dhe Tab:ard: as Z lai, 20 

Reed ‘iz to wend:en on m? pil:grimaadzh-e 

To Kaun‘terber'22 with ful devuut: koo-raadzhve, 

At nikht was kuum 7n too dhat os‘telriz-e 

Weel nein and twen'te on a kum‘panze 24 

Of sundriz folk, bev aa-ventyyr: zfal-e 

In fel:aushvp, and pzl-gremz wer dhai ale, 

Dhat too-werd Kaun terber'2? wold-en ride. 

Dhe tshaam‘berz and dhe staa‘b’lz wee'ren wvd'e, 28 

And weel we wee'ren ees’ed ate beste. 

And short’l¢z, whan dhe sun‘e was to rest’e 

Soo nad Ji spook’en with -em ev'rztsh oon, 

Dhat 1 was of -er fel-aushzp anoon, 32 


or indicate a final e to April, which 
is against Averil 6128, April 4426. 
8 Ram. See Temporary Preface to 
the Six Text Edition of Chaucer, p. 89. 
16 Cawnterbery. Εἰ. He. Co. 
and Harl. 1758, write Cawn., and P. 
indicates it. It would seem as if the 


French pronunciation had been imi- 
tated. The verse is wanting in Ca. 
which however reads Cawn. in v. 769. 

18 whan that, L. alone omits 
that, and makes were a dissyllable, 
which is unusual, and is not eupho- 
nious in the present case. 


44 
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TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


And made foorward eerly for to ryse, 

To tak’ our’ wey theer as I you devyse. 

But natheles whyl’s I hay’ tym’ and space, 
Ker that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it accordawnt to resoun 

To tellen you al the condicioun 

Of eech’ of hem, so as it semed’ me ; 

And which they weren, and of what degre, 
And eek in what array that they wer’ inne, 
And at a knight than wol I first beginne. 


1. Tue Kyieut. 


A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he loved’ chivalrye, 

Trouth and honour, fredoom and curteysye. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And theerto hadd’ he ridden, no man ferre, 
As weel in Cristendom as hethenesse, 

And ever’ honour’d for his worthinesse. 

At Alisawnd’r he was whan it was wonne, 
Ful ofte tym’ he hadd’ the boord bigonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruse. 

In Lettow’ hadd’ he reysed and in Ruse, 


No cristen man so oft’ of his degre. 


At Gernad’ atte seg’ eek hadd’ he be 

Of Algesir, and ridden in Palmyrye 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye 

Whan they wer’ wonn’; and in the Grete Se 
At many a nob’l aryve’ hadd’ he be. 

At mortal batayl’s hadd’ he been fiftene, 
And fowghten for our’ feyth αὖ Zramassene. 
In listes thryes, and ay slayn his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight hadd’ ben also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 

Ayeyn another hethen in Zurkye : 

And evremor’ he hadd@’ a sov’rayn prys. 


36 


40 


44 


48 


52 


56 


60 ἡ 


64 


68 


And thowgh that he wer’ worthy he was wys, 


33 foorward, promise. No 
MS. marks the length of the vowel in 
foor, but as the word came from 
foreweard, it would, according to the 
usual analogy, evidenced by the mo- 
dern pronunciation of fore, have be- 
come lengthened, and the long vowel, 
after the extinction of the e, becomes 
useful in distinguishing the word from 
forward, onward. for to ryse 
is the reading of the six MSS. 

36 eer, E. He. L. read er, the 
others ov ; in either case the vowel was 
probably long as in modern ere. 


38 tellen, the MSS. have telle, 
the n has been added on account of the 
following y. 3 

46. curteysye, so E. He. Ca, 
the rest have curtesye; the ey 
has been retained on account of 
curteys. -See Courtesy, p. 644. 

ὅθ eek is inserted in the six MSS. — 

57 Palmyrye, the MSS. have © 
all the unintelligible Belmarye. 
This correction is due, I believe, to 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright, who has kindly ~ 
favoured me with his collation of y. 
15733 in various MSS. 4 
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And maad‘e foor‘ward ΘΟΥ 171 for to rizs-e, 

To taak uur wai dheer as / suu devzs'e. 

But naa‘dheles, whils J -aav tecm and spaas‘e, 

Ker dhat Zi ferdh-er in dhis taa‘le paas’e, 36 
Methiqk-eth ct ak-ord-aunt: to ree-suun: 

To tel‘en suu al dhe kondis-cuun: 

Of eetsh of Hem, soo as 7t seem’ed mee, 

And whitsh dhai wee'ren, and of what dee-gree’, 40 
And eek 7n what arai’ dhat dhai wer zn’e 

And at a knzsht dhan wol Zi first begzn‘e. 


1. Dhe Kugkhe. 


A knekht dheer was, and dhat a wurdh-s man, 

Dhat froo dhe tz7m’e dhat -e first bigan- 44 
Τὸ τα θη uut, Hee luv-ed tshvz-valrz'e, 

Truuth and on‘uur-, free-doom: and kur-taisz‘e. 

Ful wurdh:77 was -e zn -7s lord:es wer'e, 

And dheer-to Had -e rzd’en, noo man fer’e, 48 
As weel in Krist:endoom’, as Heedh-enes’e, 

And ever on‘uurd: for -7s wurdh‘zznes’e. 

At Aa‘lisaun‘dr -e was whan 7t was wun'e, 


Ful ofte tum -e Had dhe boord begun‘e 


ι 
bo 


Abuuv-en al‘e naa‘s‘uunz’ in Pryys’e. 

Jn Let:oou wad -e raiz‘ed and in Ryys’e, 

Noo krist’en man soo oft of His dee‘gree’. 

At Ger-naad: at’e seedzh eek nad -e bee 56 
Of Al-dzheeszr:, and rzd’en cn Pal miriv'e. 

At Lzt-ais was -e, and at Saa:taalzz-e 

Whan dhai wer wun; and zn dhe Greet’e see 

At man‘? a noob‘l- aa‘riz-vee: Had -e bee. 60 
At mor‘taal: bat-ailz: Had -e been fifteen’e 

And foukwht-en for uur faith at Traa‘maaseen‘e 

Ln list-es thrzz-es, and ai slain -7s foo. 

Dhis zlk-e wurdh 2 knziht -ad been alsoo: 64 
Sumte’m-e with dhe lord of Paa-laatz-e, 

Again anudh’er needh‘en in Tyrkze : 

And ev‘remoor: -e Had ἃ suy'rain prvs. 

And dhooukwh dhat Hee wer wurdh's Hee was wis, 68 


Cenobia, of Palmire the qucene, 
Harl. 7334. 

Cenobie, of Palymerie Quene, 
Univ. Cam. Dd. 4. 24. 

Cenobia, of Palimerye queene, 
Do. Gg. 4. 27. 

Cenobia, of Palymer ye quene, 
Do. Mm. 2. 5. 

Cenobia, of Belmary quene, 
Trin. Coll. Cam. R. 3. 19. 

Cenobia of SBelmary quene, 
Do. R. 3. 15. 

Cenobia, of Palemirie the quene, 
Do. R. 3. 3. 


The trissyllabic measure was over- 
looked in the enumeration on p. 648, 
sub. -en. 

60 aryvee’, so Ha. and Ca., the 
others have armeye, arme, for 
which the word πὸ Ὁ] will have to 
be nobel, in two syllables, which 
is not usual before a vowel, and the 
construction to be at an arme, 
seems doubtful, while to be at an 
aryvee or landing in the Grete 
Se is natural. 

68 wer’, so K, He. Ca., the others 
was, 
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And of his poort’ as meek as is a mayde. 

Ne never yit no vilayny’ he seyde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner’ wight. 

He was a veray perfyt gentil knight. 72 

But for to tellen you of his aray, 

His hors was good, but he ne was not gay. 

Of fustian he wered’ a gipoun, 
— ΑἹ bismoter’d with his hawbergeoun. 76 
iii = For he was laat’ ycomen from his vyage, 

And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 


2. Tue SQuyEErR. 


With him ther was his son’, a yong Squyeer, 
11 A lovieer, and a lusty bacheleer, 80 
With lockes crull’ as they wer’ leyd’ in presse. 
Of twenty yeer he was of aag’ I gesse. 
Of his statur’ he was of ev’ne lengthe 
ii And wonderly deliver, and greet of strengthe. 84 
And he hadd’ ben somtym’ in chivachye 
In Flawndres, in Artoys, and Picardye, 
And boorn him weel, as in so lytel space, 
ui In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 88 
Embrouded was he, as it wer’ a mede 
Al ful of fresche floures whit’ and rede. 
Singing’ he was, or flouting’ al the day; 
He was as fresch as is the mon’th of May. 92 
Schort was his goun, with sleves long and wyde. 
Weel coud’ he sitt’ on hors, and fayre ryde. 
He coude songes mak’ and weel endyte, 
Just’ and eek dawne’, and weel purtray’ and wryte. 96 
So hoot he loved’, that by nightertale 
He sleep no moor’ than dooth a nightingale. 
Curteys he was, lowly, and servisabel, 
And carf bifoorn his fader at the tabel. 100 


3. THe YEMAN. 


A Yeman hadd’ he and servawnt’s no mo, 

At that tym’, for him liste ryde so; 

And he was clad in coot’ and hood’ of grene. 

A scheef of pocock arwes bright’ and kene 104 
Under his belt’ he baar ful thriftily. 

Weel coud’ he dress’ his tackel yemanly, 

His arwes drouped’ nowght with fethres lowe, 

And in his hond he baar a mighty bowe. 108 
A notheed hadd’ he, with a broun visage. 

Of wodecraft weel coud’ he al th’ usage. 


90 freshe was not counted in the enumeration will be given in a foot- — 
enumeration of the fr. words p. 651. ποίθ to the last line of the Prologue. __ 
In correcting the proofs several other 109 notheed, a closely cropped — 
omissions have been found andanew _ poll. Tondre, “to sheere, clip, cut, — 
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And of -7s poort as meek as 7s a maid-e. 

Ne never st noo ve'lainz* -e 5814 6 

In all -ἰ 1, untoo’ noo man:eer’ wekht. 

He was a ver‘ai per‘fit dzhen‘tel knzkht. 72 
But for to tel-en suu of Hs arai’, 

His nors was good, but Hee ne was not gai, 

Of fus‘tcaan: -e weered a dzhw-puun,, 

Al bismoot-erd with -¢s Hau‘ berdzhuun: 76 
For nee was laat zkum‘en from His viv'aadzhre, 

And went’e for to doon -7s pzl-grimaadzh’e. 


2, Dhe Skwiteer:. 


Wirth wm dheer was -7s suun, a sug Skewz"eer’, 

A luy-deer, and a lust7? baa‘tsheleer-, 80 
With lok-es krul as dhai wer laid im pres’e. 

Of twen‘tez seer -e was of aadzh Zi ges’e. 

Of Hus staa‘tyyr: -e was of eev'ne leqth’e, 

And wun-derlz? delcv-er, and greet of streqth:e. 84 
And Hee -ad been sumtevm: 11 tshz-vaatshz"e 

Jn Flaun-dres, zn Ar‘tuis’, and P72*kardz?e, 

And boorn -2m weel, as 7n soo 1170] spaas’e, 

In Hoop‘e to stond:en in -ἴβ laad-e7 graas‘e. 88 
Embruud’‘ed was -e, as 70 wer a meed‘e 

Al ful of fresh-e fluur‘es, whz7t and reed’e. 

Ια 10 -e was, or fluu‘teq:, al dhe dai; 

He was as fresh as 7s dhe moonth of Mai. 92 
Short was -7s guun, w7th sleeves log and wide. 

Weel kuud -e srt on Hors, and faire rizd‘e, 

He kuude 5ο6 65 maak and weel endvt-e, 

Dzhust and eek dauns, and weel purtrai and rwite. 96 
So Hoot -e luv‘ed dhat bz? nekht-ertaal-e 

He sleep noo moor dhan dooth a nekht-qgaal-e. 

Kur‘tais’ -e was, loou:l2*, and ser-viis‘aa‘b’l, 

And karf brfoorn: -7s faad-er at dhe taa‘b’l. 100 


3. Dhe Jee'man. 


A Jee*man Had -e and ser‘vaunts’ noo moo, 

At dhat tem, for -7m list’e rede soo ; 

And nee was klad zn koot and Hood of green‘e. 

A sheef of poo'kok ar-wes brzkAht and keen‘e 104 
Under - belt -e baar ful threft-al. 

Weel kuud -e dres -2s tak’’] see-manlzz ; 

His ar-wes druup‘ed noukwht with fedh:erz loou:e, 

And zn -2s Hond -e baar a mekh‘te boou'e. 108 
A not'Heed Had -e, wth a bruun vi'saadzh-e. 

Of wood:ekraft weel kuud -e al dh- yysaadzhre. 


powle, nott, pare round,’ Cotgrave. south of Scotland as a term of derision, 
See Atheneum, 15 May, 1869, p. 678, synonymous with blockhead. Nott in 
col. 3.  ‘* Not-head is broad, bull- Dunbar, zowt in Burns, oxen— 
headed. Nowt-head is used in the W.J.A.” Ibid. 5 June, 1869, p. 772, 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Cuar. VIL. § 1 


Upon his arm’ he baar a gay braceer, 


And by his syd’ a swerd and a boucleer 


112 


And on that other syd’ a gay daggeer 
Harneysed weel, and scharp as poynt of sper’ ; 
A Cristofr’ on his brest’ of silver schene. 


An horn he baar, the bawdrik was of grene ; 


116 


A forsteer was he soothly, as I gesse. 


4. Tue PRYoRESSE. 


Ther was also a Wonn’, a Pryoresse, ἡ, 
That of hir’ smyling’ was ful semp’/ and coy ; 


ai Hi’ gretest ooth was but by Saynt Loy; 


120 


And sche was cleped madam’ Englentyne. 
Ful weel sche sang the servyse divyne, 
iii Entuned in hir’ noose ful semely ; 


And Frensch sche spaak ful fayr’ and fetisly, 


124 


After the scool’ of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensch of Paris was to hir’ unknowe. 
At mete weel ytawght was sche withalle ; 


Sche leet no-morsel from hir’ lippes falle, 


128 


Ne wett’ hiv’ finger’s in hir’ sawee depe. 
iii Weel coud’ sche cay’ a morsel, and weel kepe, 
— That no droppe fil upon hir’ breste. 


lit In eurteysye was set ful moch’ hir leste. 


132 


Hir’ overlippe wyped’ sche so clene, 
That in hir’ cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, whan sche dronken hadd’ hir’ drawght. 


i Ful semely after hir’ mete sche rawght’. 


136 


And sikerly sche was of greet dzspoorte, 
And ful plesawnt, and amiabl’ of poorte, 
And peyned’ hir’ to countrefete chere 


Of court’, and been estaatlich of manere, 


140 


And to been hoolden dign’ of reverence. 
But for to speken of hir’ conscience, 
Sche was so charitab’l and so pitous, 


Sche wolde weep’ if that sche sawgh a mous 


144 


Cawght in a trapp’, if it wer’ deed or bledde. 
Of smale houndes hadd’ sche, that sche fedde 
With roosted flesch, and milk, and wastel breed, 


vi But sore wepte sche if oon of hem wer’ deed, 


col. 8. Jamieson gives the forms moftt, 
nowt for black cattle, properly oxen 
with the secondary sense of Jowt, and 
refers to Icel. naut (πο), Dan. nod 
(necedh), Sw. not (necet), and ags. 
neat, our modern neat (niit) cattle. 

115 Cristofr’, this was accident- 
ally not counted among the French 
words on p. 651. 

120 seynt. See supra, pp. 264, 
476, 649, note, and notes on vv. 509 


148 


and 697 infra for the probable occa- 
sional dissyllabic use of saynt as — 
(saa‘int). As this had not been ob- © 
served, Tyrwhitt proposes to com- — 
plete the metre by reading ἘΠ on 2 
with no MS. authority, Prof. Child — 
proposes othe (supra p. 390, sud, 
oath), thus: Hir’ gretest othe nas — 
but by Saint Loy, and Mr. Morris 
would read ne was as in v. 74, — 
thus: Hir’ gretest ooth ne was but by 
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Upon: -7s arm -e baar a gai braa‘seer’, 

And bid -7s sdd a swerd and a buk'leer’, 

And on dhat udh-er 514 a gai dageer: 
Har-nais‘ed weel, and sharp as puint of speer; 
A Krist-ofr- on -2s brest of s¢l-ver sheen‘e. 
An Horn -e baar, dhe bau-drvk was of green‘e. 
A for’steer was -e sooth:li, as Li gesre. 


4 Dhe Pres ores e. 


Dheer was al‘soo: a Nun, a Prvzores’e, 

Dhat of -2¢r 5.711 14. was ful sem'pl- and kui, 
Hur greet’est ooth was but be saat Lui; 
And shee was klep-ed maa‘daam: Eq‘lentz7n-e. 
Ful weel she saq dhe ser‘vizs‘e devzz'ne, 
Entyyn‘ed zn -ar nooz’e ful seem-elze, 

And Frensh she spaak ful fair and fee-tzslzz, 
After dhe skool of Strat:ford αὖ 6 Boou‘e, 

For Frensh of Paa‘ris: was to vr unknoou’e, 
At mee‘te weel ztaukwht> was shee withal’e, 
She leet noo morsel from -zr lup-es fale, 

Ne wet -vr fiq-gerz an -vr saus‘e deep‘e. 


Weel kuud she kar-z a morsel, and weel keep’e 


Dhat no drop‘e {11 upon -wr brest’e. 

In kur‘taisve was set ful mutsh -zr lest’e. 
Hur ov-erlip'e wiped shee soo ΚΙ66Π 6, 
Dhat im -vr kup‘e was no ferdh-zq seen‘e 


Of grees‘e, whan shee druqk‘en nad -27r draukwht. 


Ful see’melz? aft-er -Ἱ meet’e she raukwht. 
And s¢kerlz she was of greet dispoort’e, 
And ful plee-zaunt: and aa‘miaa‘bl- of poort:e, 
And pained nvr to kuun‘trefeet’e tsheer’e 
Of kuurt, and been estaat’l:tsh of man-eer’e, 
And to been Hoold’en dein of reev’erens‘e. 
But for to speek’en of -vr kon‘svens‘e, 

She was soo tshaa‘riztaa‘bl- and soo pz-tuus’, 
She wold‘e weep, 1 dhat she saugwh a muus 
Kaukwht zn a trap, τ zt wer deed or blede. 
Of smaal‘e nund:es Had she, dhat she fede 
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112 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


136 


140 


144 


687 


With roost’ed flesh, and mzlk and was‘tel breed, 
But soor‘e wep‘te shee 7f oon of Hem wer deed, 148 


Saint Loy. Both the last suggestions 
make a lame line by throwing the 
accent on by, unless we make by 
saynt Loy, a quotation of the 
Nonne’s oath, which is not probable. 
The Ha. has nas, the Six MSS. have 
was simply. For othe, which is a 
very doubtful form, Prof. Child refers 
to 1141, where Ha. reads: This was 
thyn othe and myn eek certayn, which 
would require the exceptional preser- 


vation of the open vowel in othe, 
but all the Six MSS. read: This was 
thyn ooth, and myn also certeyn, only 
P., L. write a superfluous e as othe. 

122 servyse. See supra, p. 331. 

131 fil, all MSS. except He. read 
ne fil. The insertion of ne would 
introduce a 11], 

1382 ful, so EK. Ca. Co. L. 

148 So all MSS., producing an 
Alexandrine, see supra p. 649. 
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Or if men smoot’ it with a yerde smerte, 

And al was conscienc’ and tend’re herte. 

Ful semely hir’ wimp’! ypinched was ; 

Hi’ nose streyt; hir’ eyen grey as glas ; 

Hi’ mouth ful smaal, and theerto soft’ and reed, 

But sikerly sche hadd’ a fayr foorheed. 

It was almoost a spanne brood, I trowe, 

For hardily sche was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetis was hir’ clook’ as 1 was waar. 

Of smaal coraal about hir’ arm sche baar 

A payr’ of bedes gawded al with grene ; 

And theeron heng a brooch of goold ful schene, 
iii On which ther was first writen a crowned A 

And after: Amor VINCIT OMNIA. 


152 


156 


160 


5. 6. 7. 8. AwnotHeR NoNNE AND THRE PREESTES. 


Another Wonn’ also with hir’ hadd’ sche, 
That was hir’ chapellayn, and Preestes thre. 


9. THe Monk. 


A Monk ther was, a fayr for the maystrye, 

An out-rydeer, that loved’ venerye ; 

A manly man, to been an abbot abel. 

Ful many a deynte hors hadd’ he in stabel: 

And whan he rood, men might his bridel here 
—  Ginglen, in a whistling’ wind’ as clere 

And eek as loud’ as dooth the chapel belle 

Theer as this lord was keper of the cedle. 

The reul’ of Saynt Mawr’ or of Saynt Beneyt, 

Becaws’ that it was oold and somdeel streyt, 

This ilke Monk leet it forby him pace, 

And heeld after the newe world the space. 

He yaaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That sayth, that hunter’s been noon holy men, 

Ne that a monk, whan he is recchelees, 

Is lyken’d to a fisch’ that’s waterlees ; 

This is to sayn, a monk out of his cloyster, 

But thilke text heeld he not worth an oyster. 


159 payr’. This was accidentally 175 This line has evidently caused 
τὰ counted among the French words difficulties to the old transcribers. The 


n p. 651. following are the readings : 


ay Chapellayn. See Temp. This 18 monk leet forby hem pace. ὃ 
—Ha. 
170 .Ginglen. HE. -gyuag ie, This ilke monk leet olde thynges — 


Pref. to Six-Text Ed. of Chaucer, p. 92. 


He. gyngelyn Ca, gynglyng pace.—The six MSS. 


Co. Pe. L. In any case the lme has Now the Ha. is not only defective in 
an imperfect initial measure, and the metre, but in sense, for there is no 
reading in He. has only four measures, antecedent to hem. The two rules 


164 


168 
172 
176 


180 


a 
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Or ἡ men smoot zt wth a serd’e smert’e, 

And al was kon‘szens: and tend:re Hert-e. 

Ful seem:el¢? -v2r wimpl- zpntshed was, 

Hur nooz'e strait, Hr 81 ΘΠ. grai as glas, 152 
Hvir muuth ful smaal, and dheer-too: soft and reed, 

But s¢k-erl:z she nad a fair foor*heed’. 

Jt was almoost’ a spane brood, 7) troou'e, 

For nar-dzlez she was not un-dergroou’e. 156 
Ful fee't’s was -27r klook, as J: was waar. 

Of smaal koo-raal: abuut: -27r arm she baar 

A pair of beed’es gaud:ed al with green‘e; 

And dheer:on ney a brootsh of goold ful sheen:e, 160 
On whitsh dher was first rwit'en a kruun‘ed Aa, 

And after, ἃ ΠΟΥ vin's7t om'nzaa. 


oo, 7.5. Anudh-er Nun‘e and three Preest-es. 


Anudh:er Nun alsoo’ with ΗΠ -ad shee, 
Dhat was -vr tshaa‘pelain:, and Preestes three. 164 


oo Diver Mu qk, 


A Mugk dher was, a fair for dhe mais‘tri‘e, 

An uut-rideer’, dhat luv-ed vee-nerz'e, 

A man‘lzz man, to been an δ΄ οὗ aa‘b’l. ; 
Ful man‘7- a dain‘tee Hors -ad Hee 7n βίδα Ὁ} : 168 
And whan -e rood men mzsht -2s brvz-d’1 Heer-e 
Dzhiq'glen in a whist'leq wind as kleer-e 

And eek as luud as dooth dhe tshaa‘pel: bel-e 

Dheer as dhis lord was keep-er of dhe sel-e. 172 
Dhe ryyl of saint Maur or of saint Benait’, 

Bekaus: dhat εὖ was oold and sum‘deel strait, 

Dhis κ΄ 6 Mugqk leet et forber -cm paas’e, 

And ueeld aft-er dhe neue world dhe spaas’e. 176 
He saaf nat of dhat tekst a pul-ed Hen, 

Dhat saith dhat Hunt’erz been noon Hool'z? men, 

Ne dhat a muqk, whan Hee 7s retsh-elees, 

Is lak-end too a fish dhat -s waa‘terlees ; 180 
Dhat 7s to sain, ἃ mugk uut of -’s kluist-er, 

But dhilk-e tekst weeld Hee not wurth an uist-er. 


named being separated by or, have been 
referred to as i¢ in the preceding line. 
I therefore conjecturally insert ἐξ and 
change hem to him, though I cannot 
bring other instances of the use of forby 
him. The reading of the six MSS. 
gets out of the difficulty by a clumsy 
repetition of o/d, and by leaving a sen- 
tence incomplete thus: “the rule. . 

because that it was old. . . this monk 


3 


let old things pass,’’ which must be 
erroneous, 

179 recchelees, so the six MSS. 
It probably stands for rezhel-lees, 
without his rule, which not being a 
usual phrase required the explanation 
of v. 181, and the Ha. cloysterles 
was only a gloss which crept into the 
text out of v. 181, and renders that 
line a useless repetition, 


) a 
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And I sayd’ his opynioun was good. 
iii What! schuld’ he stwd,’, and mak’ himselven wood, 184 
Upon a book in cloyst’r alwey to poure, 
Or swinke with his handes, and laboure, 
As Awstin bit? Hou schal the world be served ? 
Let Awstin hay’ his swink to him reserved. 188 
Theerfor’ he was a prikasour aright ; 
Grayhound’s he hadd’ as swift as foul in flight, 
Of priking’ and of hunting’ for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wold’ he spare. 192 
I sawgh his slev’s purfyled atte honde 
With grys’ and that the fynest of a londe, 
And for to fest’n’ his hood under his chin 
ii = He hadd’ of goold ywrowght a ewrtous pin ; 196 
ui _ A loveknott’ in the greter ende ther was. 
1 His heed was balled and schoon as any glas, 
And eek his faac’ as he hadd’ been anoynt ; 
He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt ; 200 
His eyen steep, and rod/ing’ in his heed, 
That stemed, as a fornays of a leed ; 
His botes soup’l, his hors in greet estaat. 
Nou certaynly he was a fayr prelaat ; 204 
He was not pal’ as a forpyned goost. 
A fat swan lov’d’ he best of any roost. 
+ His palfrey was as broun as is a berye. 


10. THe Frere. 


+ iA Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 208 
A limitour, a ful solemne man. 
In alle th’ ord’res fowr’ is noon that can 
So moch’ of daliawne’ and fayr langage. — 

1 He hadd’ ymaad ful many a fayr mariage 212 
Of yonge wimmen, at his owne cost. 
Unto his ord’r he was a nobel post. 

iii Ful weel bilov’d and familieer was he 
With frankeleyns ov’ral in his cuntre, 216 
And eek with worthy wimmen of the toun: 
For he hadd’ poueer of confessioun, 
As sayd’ himself, more than a curaat, 
For of his ord’r he was licenciaat. 220 
Ful swetely herd’ he confessioun, 
And plesawnt was his absolucioun ; 

iii He was an esy man to yeve penawnce 

ii Theer as he wiste to haan a good potawnee ; 224 


184 studi’, although taken from modern u=(a), and has therefore been ἢ 
the French, so that we should expect adopted. . 
u = (yy); Ca. and L. read stodie, 201 steep, bright, see steap on 
shewing u=(u), which agrees with the p- 108 of Cockayne’s St. ia 4 

(supra p. 471, n. 2). a 
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And J said Hs oo-pze"neuun’ was good. 

What! shuld -e stud’: and maak -zmselv‘en wood, 184 
Upon: a book zn kluist-r- al-wai to puure, 

Or swiqk‘e with -2s nand-es and laa‘buu're, 

As Austin bet ? Huu shal dhe world be served ὃ 

Let Aust:in Haay -2s swiqk to Hem reserved. 188 
Dheerfoor’ -e was a prv*kaasuur: arzkht’, 

Grai‘nundz’ -e Had as swift as fuul zn ἢ ; 

Of przk-zq and of Hunt-7q for dhe Haar'e 

Was al -zs lust, for noo kost wold -e spaar-e. 192 
i saukwh -is sleevz purfiil-ed at-e hond'e 

Wirth gris, and dhat dhe fizn-est of a lond:e, 

And for to fest'n- -2s Hood un‘der’ -7s tshzn 

He nad of goold scrwoukwht: a kyy‘reuus pin ; 196 
A luy'e-knot zn dhe greet’er end’e dher was. 

His need was baled and shoon as an‘z glas, 

And eek -7s faas, as Hee -ad been anuint’. 

He was a lord ful fat and τη good puint ; 200 
His ai‘en steep, and rool*vq im -7s Heed, 

Dhat steem-ed as ἃ fur‘nais’ of a leed ; 

His boot'es sup'l-, -2s Hors 7n greet estaat. 

Nuu ser‘tainle -e was a fair prelaat-: ; 204 
He was not paal as a forpzzn'ed goost. 

A fat swan luv’d -e best of δη "1 roost. 

His pal-frai was as bruun as 15 a ber-ve. 


16" Dhe  Freer’é 


A Freer‘e dher was, a wan‘tuun and a mer‘ze, 208 
A le-mz-tuur’, a ful soo-lem‘ne man. 

Zn 8186 dh- or-dres foour 7s noon dhat can 

Soo mutsh of daa‘launs: and fair laq:gaadzhre. 

He nad zmaad: ful man‘? a fair mar-zaadzh'e 212 
Of suq’e wem‘en, at -7s ooun’e kost. 

Untoo: -¢s or-dr- -e was a noo‘b’! post. 

Ful weel beluvd: and faa‘mzlveer’ was Hee 

With fraqk-elainz: ov-ral: zn us kun‘tree’, 216 
And eek wth wurdh:2? wem:en of dhe tuun : 

For Hee -ad puu‘eer: of konfes‘cuun’, 

As said -emself, moor‘e dhan a kyy-raat’, 

For of -¢s or'dr- -e was lvz-senszaat’. 220 
Ful sweet’el¢: nerd Hee konfes‘zuun’, 

And plee‘saunt’ was -7s ab-soolyy‘scuun: ; 

He was an 66Ζ᾽77 man to Jeev’e penauns’e 

Dheer as -e wist’e to Haan a good p‘tauns’e ; 224 


202 fornays, see Temporary 219 See supra p. 331, note. All 
Preface to the Six-Text edition, p. 99. MSS. agree. 

212 ful occurs in all six MSS. 

217 wimmen, wommen Ha. E. 223 yeve, all MSS. except L. 
He. Co. P., wemen Ca., wemmen L. have the final e. 
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TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE, 


For unto a por’ order for to yeve 

Is signe that a man is weel yschreve. 

For if he yaaf, he dorste mak’ avawnt, 

He wiste that a man was repentawnt. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may not wepe though him sore smerte. 
Theerfor’ insted’ of weping’ and preyeres, 
Men moote yeve silver to the pore freres. 
His tipet was ay farsed ful of knyfes 

And pinnes, for to yeve fayre wyfes. 

And certaynly he hadd’ a mery note. 

Weel coud’ he sing’ and pleyen on a rote. 
Of yedding’s he baar utterly the prys. 
His necke whyt was as the flowr-de-lys. 
Theerto he strong was as a chawmpioun. 
He knew the tavern’s weel in ev’ry toun, 
And ev’rich ostelleer or gay tapsteer, 
Better than a dazeer or a beggeer, 

For unto swich a worthy man as he 
Accorded not, as by his faculte, 

To haan with sike lazeer’s acqueyntawnce. 
It is not honest, it may not avawnee, 

For to delen with noon swich porayle, 
But al with rich’ and seller’s of vitayle. 
And oy’ral, ther as profit schuld’ aryse, 
Curteys he was, and lowly of servyse. 
Ther was no man no wheer so vertuous. 
He was the beste beggeer in his hous, 
For thowgh a widwe hadde nowght a sho, 
So plesawnt was his In PRINCIPIO, 

Yet wold’ he haan a ferthing er he wente. 
His pourchaas was weel better that his rente. 
And rag’ he coud’ and pleyen as a whelp, 
In lovedayes coud’ he mochel help’. 

For theer was he not lyk’ a cloystereer, 
With a threedbare cop’ as a pore scoleer, 
But he was lyk’ a mayster or a pope. 

Of doubel worsted was his semicope, 


Cuar. VIL. § 


228 
232 
236 
240 
244 
248 
252 
256 


260 


232 All MSS. agree in making this 
a line of six measures, and it seems to 
portray the whining beggary of the 
cry, supra p. 649. 


235 note, throte Ca. 


240 tavern’s 
MSS. have this order. 
tavernes. 


247 non E. He. Ca., the others 
omit it. 


weel, the six 
Ha. wel the 


249 as omitted in Ha. Ca., found 
in the rest. 
252 After this line He. alone in- 
serts the couplet— 
And yaf a certeyn ferme, for the 
graunte 
Noon of his bretheren, cam ther in 
his haunte. | 
253 So all the six MSS., meaning, — 
although a widow had next to nothing 
in the world, yet so pleasant was his 
introductory lesson In principio erat 
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For un‘to a poor ord-er for to Jeev-e 

115 sii-ne dhat a man 15 weel zshree’ve. 

For 1 -e saaf, -e durst-e maak avaunt’, 

He wiste dhat a man was ree‘pentaunt’. 228 
For man‘? a man soo nard 15 of -7s Hert’e, 

He mai not weep’e dhooukwh -2m soor’e smert’e. 
Dheer-foor: znsteed’ of weep*7q’ and prai‘eer’es, 

Men moot’e seev'e szl-ver too dhe poor-e freer-es. 232 
His {ρ΄ οὐ was ai fars’ed ful of Κη} 68, 

And pzn‘es for to Jeev'e fai‘re wifes. 

And ser‘tainlz -e Had a mer‘2 noot-e. 

Weel kuud -e s¢q and plai‘en on a root-e. 236 
Of sed‘zqz Hee baar ut-erlc? dhe pris. 

His nek-e whwt was as dhe fluur de ls. 

Dheer-too: -e stroq was as a tshaum‘pzuun’. 

He kneu dhe taa‘vernz’ weel zn ev'rzz tuun, 240 
And evritsh os‘teleer* or gai tapsteer’, 

Bet-er dhan a laa‘zeer* or a beg’eer’, 

For un‘to switsh a wurdh'72 man as Hee 

Akord-ed not, as ba -2s fak-ultee 244 
To Haan with swk-e 188. Ζ6 612 aa‘kwain‘tauns‘e ; 

It 15 not on‘est, 7t mai not avauns’e, 

For to deel‘en with noon swrtsh poor-ail-e 

But al w7th retsh and sel-erz of νυ [81] 8. 248 
And ov'ral-, dheer as prof*t shuld arvzs-e, 

Kur‘tais: -e was, and loou:lzz of ser-vzs-e. 

Dher was noo man noo wheer soo ver‘tyy’uus’. 

He was dhe beste begeer: 2n -7s Huus, 252 
For dhooukwh a wid'we Had‘e noukwht a shoo, 

So pleesaunt: was -ἴ Zn prin's7e ἢ 70 Ο, 

Jet wold -e naan a ferdh-zq eer -e went-e. 

His puur‘tshaas- was weel beter dhan -7s rent’e. 256 
And raadzh -e kuud, and plai-en as a whelp, 

fn luv-edai‘es kuud -e mutsh:el Help. 

For dheer was Hee not lezk a kluist-ereer’, 

With a threed:baar-e koop as a poo're skol’eer’, 260 
But nee was lik ἃ mais‘ter or a poope. 

Of duu-b’l wor'sted was -7s sem-zkoop-e, 


verbum (See Temp. Pref. to Six-Text 
ed. of Chaucer, p. 93) that he would coax 
a trifle out of her. ‘The Ha. reads 
but oo schoo, on which see Temp. 
Pref. p. 94. That we are not to take 
the words literally, but that schoo was 
merely used as a representative of some- 
thing utterly worthless, which was 
convenient for the rhyme, just as pulled 
hen 177, or oyster 182, and the usual 
bean, straw, modern jig, farthing, etc., 
is shewn by its use in the Prologe to 


the Wyf of Bathe, 6288 as pointed 
out by Mr. Aldis Wright,— 

The clerk whan he is old, and may 

nought do 

Of Venus werkis, is not worth a scho. 

256 weel, so the six MSS., omitted 
in Ha. 

260 Soall MSS. except Ca. which 
reads, as is a scholer, against 
rhythm. Compare y. 232. See also 
‘Temp. Pref, to Six-Text Kd. of Chaucer, 
p. 100. 
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And rounded as a bell’ out of the presse. 

Somwhat he lipsed, for his wantounnesse, 264 
To mak’ his Englisch swet’ upon his tonge ; 

And in his harping’, whan that he hadd’ songe, 

His eyghen twinkled in his heed aright. 

As doon the sterres in the frosty night. 268 
This worthy limitour was call’d Huberd. 


11. THe MarcnHawnt. 


A Marchawnt was ther with a forked berd, 
— In motlee and heygh on hors he sat, 
Upon his heed a Flawndrisch bever hat ; 272 
His dotes clapsed fayr’ and fetisly. 
His resouns spaak he ful solemnely, 
Souning’ alwey th’ encrees of his winninge. 
iii He wolde the se wer’ kept for any thinge 276 
Betwixe Middeburgh and Orewelle. 
Weel coud’ he in eschawnge scheldes selle, 
This worthy man ful weel his wit bisette ; 
Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 280 
So staatly was he of his governawnee, 
With his dargayn’s, and with his chevisawnee. 
For sooth’ he was a worthy man withalle, 
But sooth to sayn, I n’oot hou men him calle. 284 


12. Tue Creek. 


A Clerk ther was of Oxenfoord’ also, 
That unto logik hadde long’ ygo. 
So lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he n’as not right fat, 1 undertake, 288 
But loked’ holw’, and theerto soberly. 
Ful threedbar’ was his ov’rest courtepy, 
11 For he hadd’ geten him yet no benefyce, 
Ne was so worldly for to hav’ offyce. 292 
For him was lever hay’ at his bedd’s Heed 
— Twenty bokes, clad in blak and reed, 
Of Aristo?’ 1, and his philosophye, 
Than robes rich’ or fith’] or gay sawtrye. 296 


264 his, so the six MSS., omitted but the order of the words is conjec- 
in Ha, which therefore required lip- _ turally altered on account of the hye 
sede for the metre. 4 


275 soun appears in ags. as son, — 

a πίον, " δι 80. all but Ha. τς  (Ettmiiller 667) but only as the poe 
eta cteee Wal h ndli 1S stantive song. ‘As the word has here 
το ἢ) ἀπὸ sik Tour’ the form of one derived from the French. 
Y Wa “an Tank oe it is here printed in italics and marked | 
274 All MSS. read he spaak, as French. 
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And ruund‘ed as a bel uut of dhe pres’e. 
Sum:‘what: ue lp-sed, for -2s wan‘tuunnes‘e, 264 
To maak -7s Eq'l’sh sweet upon’ dhe tuq’e ; 

And in -’s Har*p?q, whan dhat Hee -ad suq’e, 

His aikh-en tweqk'led zn -cs need arzkht’, 

As doon dhe ster‘es 7n dhe frost: nekht. 268 
Dhis ψυχά lev‘maituur: was kald Hyy’berd:. 


ih Dhe,’ Mar teh aunt. 


A Mar-tshaunt: was dher wrth a fork’ed berd, 

Jn motlee: and Haikh on Hors -e sat, 

Upon: -7s need a Flaun‘drish beev-er Hat ; 272 
His boot:es klaps-ed fair and fee-teslez. 

His ree‘suuns’ spaak - ful soolem:nelz?’, 

Suun‘¢q: alwai: dh- enkrees’ of vs win'7q'e. 

He wold:e dhe see wer kept for δῃ 7 theq'e 276 
Betwiks‘e Mid:eburkh and Oo:rewel'e. 

Weel kuud -e zn es‘tshaundzh-e sheld’es sel*e. 

Dhis wurdh:22 man ful weel -7s wet biset’e ; 

Dher wist-e noo wekht dhat -e was zn det’e, 280 
Soo staat:le: was Hee of -7s guu'vernauns’e, 

Wirth wis bar-gainz* and wrth -7s tshee-vzzsauns’e. 

For sooth -e was a wurdh‘27 man withal’e, 

But sooth to sain, 7] n- -oot Huu man -7m kal’e. 284 


122). Dilve 


Klerk. 


A Klerk dher was of Ok:senfoord: al-soo’, 

Dhat unto lodzh7k had‘e log ¢goo-. 

So leen‘e was -7s Hors as 15 a raak’e, 

And Hee n- -as not rikht fat, /: undertaak:e. 288 
But look-ed Hol-w- and dheer-too soo:berlzz. 

Ful threed:baar was -ἴ8 ov-rest kur‘tepzz, 

For Hee -ad get’en -7m set noo benef?zs'e, 

Ne was soo wurdl-27 for to Haav ofzzs'e. 292 
For H7m was leev‘er Haav at Hs bedz Heed 

Twen‘ti book-es, klad cn blak and reed, 

Of Aristot‘l-, and us f27'loo-soo-fi'e, 

Dhan roob’es ritsh or fidh-l- or gai sautri’e. 296 


281 staatly, so Co., the rest 
have estaatly, and Ha. alone omits 
his, against the metre. If we read: 
so estaatly, the first measure will 
be trissyllabic. 


288 n’as, so Εἰ. Ca. Co., but was 
Ha. He. P. and L. 


291 geten him yet no, E. 


He. Ca.; yit geten him noP,, 
nought geten him yet a Ha., 
geten him no, Co. L. 

292 worldly E. He. Co., wordely 
Ca., wordly P., werdly L., Ne 
was not worthy to haven an 
office Ha. 

296 gay, so all MSS. except Ha. 
which omits it. 
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But albe that he was a philosopher, 
Yet hadd’ he but a lytel gold in cofer, 


But al that he might’ of his frendes hente, 


On bokes and on lerning’ he it spente, 
And bisily gan for the sowles preye 


300 


Of hem, that yaaf him wherwith to scoleye. 
mi = Of studie tok he moost eur’ and moost heed. 
Not 00 word spaak he more than was need ; 304 
And that was seyd in form and reverence, 
And schort and quik, and ful of heygh sentence. 
Souning’ in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wold’ he lern’ and gladly teche. 308 


138. Tae SERGEAWNT oF LAWE. 


A Sergeawnt of Lawe, waar and wys, 
That often hadde ben at the parvys, 
Ther was alsoo, ful rzch’ of excellence. 


Discreet he was, and of greet reverence. 
He semed’ swich, his wordes wer’ so wyse. 


Justyc’ he was ful often in assyse 
By paient, and by pleyn commassioun, 


For his science’, and for his heygh renoun ; 


Of fees and robes hadd’ he many oon. 


So greet a pourchasour was no wheer noon. 


Al was fee simpel to him in effect, 


312 


316 


iii His pourchasing ne mighte not ben znfect. 320 
iii No wheer so bisy a man as he ther n’as, 
iii And yit he semed’ bisier than he was. 
In termes hadd’ he caas and domes alle, 
ii That fro the tym’ of king William wer’ falle. 324 
Theerto he coud’ endyt’ and mak’ a thing. 
Ther coude no wight pencW’ at his writing’. 
And ev’ry statut coud’ he pleyn by rote. 
He rood but hoomly in a medlee cote, 328 
Gird with a ceynt of silk with barres smale ; 
Of his array tell’ I no lenger tale. 


297 So the six MSS., the Ha. is 
unmetrical. The long vowels in p hi- 
losopher, gold, coffer, are 
very doubtful, and it is perhaps more 
probable that short vowels would be 
correct. 

298 “a” is only found in Co. If 
it is omitted, the first metre becomes 
defective. 


303 moost heed, so the six 
MSS.; heed Ha. 


305 So all the six MSS. (H. has 
spoke), but Ha, has the entirely dif- 


ferent line: Al that he spak it was a 
heye prudence. The whole of the 
clerk’s character is defective in Ha. 
In ‘‘Cassell’s Magazine” for May, 1869, © 
Ρ. 479, col. 1, there occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘The following pithy 
sketch of Oxford life half a dozen cen- 
turies ago is from the pen of Wycliffe : 
—The scholar is famed for his logic; 
Aristotle is his daily bread, but other- — 
wise his rations are slender enough. — 
The horse he rides is as lean asisa 
rake, and the rider is no better off. 
His cheek is hollow, and his coat — 
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But al bee dhat -e wer a fvzloo:soof-er, 

Jet Had -e but a 17:1 goold zn koof'er, 

And al dhat nee mzkht of -2s frendes Hent’e, 

On book’es and on lern‘7q Hee zt spent’e, 300 
And béz‘zli gan for dhe sooul'es prai‘e 

Of Hem dhat saaf -2m wheer'wrth to skolaice. 

Of stud-ze took -e moost kyyr and moost heed. 

Not oo word spaak -e moor‘e dhan was need ; 304 
And dhat was said zn form and reeverens’e, 

And short and Κινεῖ and ful of παι} sentens’e. 

δα 70 en moovraal: ver-tyy’ was -7s speetshe, 

And glad-li wold - lern, and glad‘lez teetsh:e. 308 


tee Dhe*Serdzheeaunt of Laue. 


A Ser‘dzheeaunt: of Laue, waar and ws, 

Dhat often Had‘e been at dhe par-vzs’, 

ὍΠΟΥ was alsoo-, ful rztsh of ek-selens:e. 

Diskreet -e was and of greet ree-verens’e. 312 
He seemed sw7tsh, -7s word’es wer soo wise. 
Dzhyyst-zs: -e was ful oft-en 2n aszzs-e 

Bw paa‘tent, and be? plain komzs‘cuun,, 

For Hs 517 685, and for -ἴβ παι ἢ renuun: ; 316 
Of feez and roob-es Had -e man‘? oon. 

So greet a puur‘tshaa’suur’ was noo wheer noon. 

Al was fee s’m‘p’l too -cm 7n efekt’, 

His puur‘tshaas'7q’ ne mekht-e not been znfekt-. 320 
Noo wheer soo Ὀ1Ζ΄ ἃ man as Hee dher n- -as, 

And sit -e seemed biz-ver dhan -e was. 

Jn term’es Had -e kaas and doom‘es al’e, 

Dhat froo dhe te?m of kiq Wzl-vaam: wer fal:e. 324 
Dheertoo: He kuud endzt: and maak a thiq. 

Dher kuud’e noo wikht pintsh at Hs rwiit-2q". 

And ev'ri staa‘tyyt kuud -e plain bz? τοοῦ 6. 

He rood but Hoom:|2- zn a med'lee koot’e, 328 
Gird with a saint of s7lk w7th bares smaal’e ; 

Of His arai’ tel Zi noo leq:ger taal’e. 


threadbare. His bedroom is his study. 
Over his bed’s head are some twenty 
volumes in black and red. Whatever 
coin he gets goes for books, and those 
who help him to coin will certainly 
have the advantage of his prayers for 
the good of their souls while they live, 
or their repose when they are dead. 
His words are few, but full of mean- 
ing. His highest thought of life is of 
learning and teaching.’ This is ob- 
viously a modern English translation 
of the present passage. Is there any- 
thing like it in Wycliffe ἢ 


306 heygh, se the six MSS., 
gret Ha. apparently because of heye 
in the preceding line of that recension. 


307 vertu, so the six MSS. 
manere Ha. 


310 at the, so all MSS. except 
Ha. and P., see supra p. 331, note. 


320 infect, so all six MSS., 
suspecte Ha. 


327 pleyn, Fr. plein, fully com- 
pare v. 337. 


45 
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14. Toe FRANKELEYN. 


A Frankeleyn was in his companye ; a 
Whyt was his berd, as is the dayesye. 892. 
Of his complexioun he was sangwyn. ἢ 
Weel loy’d’ he by the morrw’ ἃ sop in wyn’. 
To lyven in delyt’? was e’er his wone, 
For he was Eprcurus owne sone, 336 
That heeld opinioun that pleyn delyt | 
Was verrayly felicite perfyt. 
An housholdeer, and that a greet was he; ἢ 
Saynt Juliaan he was in his euntree. 340 — 
iii His breed, his ale, was alwey after oon; 
A bettr’ envyned man was no wheer noon. 
iii Withoute bake mete was ne’er his hous a 
Of fisch’ and flesch’, and that so plentevous 344 
It snewed in his hous of met’ and drinke 
Of alle deyntees that men coude thinke. 
After the sondry sesouns of the yeer’, 
So chawnged’ he his met’ and his soupeer. 348 
iii Ful many a fat partrich hadd’ he in meue, | 
iii And many a breem and many a Jue’ in steue. 
Woo was his cook, but if his sawce were 
Poynawnt and scharp, and redy al his gere. 352 
His tabel dormawnt in his hall’ alwey 
Stood redy cover’d al the longe day. 
At sesscouns theer was he lord and syre. Εν 
Ful ofte tym’ he was knight of the schyre. 356 
An anlas and a gipseer al of silk : 
Heng at his girdel, whyt as morne milk. 
A shyrreev hadd’ he been, and a countour. + 
Was no wheer such a worthy vavasour. 360 ΣΝ 


15. 16. 17. 18. 19. Tur HaperpascuErr, CARPENTEER, Wepre, 
Dyer, anp TAPICEER. 


An Haberdascheer, and a Carpenteer, 
A Webb’, a Dyeer, and a Tapiceer, 
Wer’ with us eek, clothed in 00 hiv’ ree, 
Of a solemn’ and greet fraternite. 864. 
Ful fresch and new’ her’ ger’ apyked was; 
Her’ knyfes wer’ ychaped not with bras, 

But al with silver wrowght ful clen’ and weel a 
Her’ girdles and her’ pouches ev’ry deel. 368 
Weel seemed’ eech of hem a fayr burgeys Ἧ 
To sitten in a yeld’hall on the deys. 


334 sop in wyn, so all six 348 So all six MSS. Ha. reads: 
MSS., sop of wyn Ha, He chaunged hem at mete an 
soper, which is clearly wrong: 
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14. Dhe Fraqk-elain. 


A Fraqk-elain was in -¢s kum‘panze ; 

Whit was -7s berd, as 7s dhe dai‘esz2"e. 332 
Of -is komplek-seuun:’ -e was saqgwin’. 

Weel luvd -e zn dhe morn a sop zn wan. 

To liven in delat? was eer -7s wuun‘e, 

For nee was Ee‘pikyy-rus ooun’e suun‘e, 336 
Dhat Heeld oo-pe:-niuun: dhat plain deluvt> 

Was ver-ailiz fee-le-setee’ per fit. 

An nuus‘hooldeer’, and dhat a greet was Hee ; 

Saint Dzhyy-leaan: -e was on His kun‘tree’. 340 
His breed, ns aa‘le, was al-wai after oon ; 

A bet-r- envz7n°ed man was noo wheer noon. 

Withuut-e baak-e meet-e was neer -7s Huus 

Of fresh, and flesh, and dhat soo plent-evuus 344 
70 sneured zn -7s Huus of meet and driqk-e 

Of al‘e dain‘tees dhat men kuud’e thzqk-e. 

After dhe sun-dr7z see‘suunz: of dhe seer, 

Soo tshaundzh-ed mee ΗΒ meet and Hs suupeer’. 348 
Ful man‘? a fat partritsh’ -ad nee om myy'e, 

And man‘? a breem and man‘? a lyys in styy‘e’. 

Woo was -7s kook, but 1 -7s saus‘e weer-e 

Puin-aunt: and sharp, and reed‘ al -ἴϑ geer-e. 352 
His taa‘b’l dor-maunt: 7n -7s Hal alwat- 

Stood red‘2? kuv-erd al dhe loq:e dai. 

At ses‘vuunz: dheer was -e lord and 5716. 

Ful oft-e tezm -e was knekht of dhe shzzr'e. 356 
An an‘las and a dzhip'seer al of selk 

Heq at -ἴϑ gir'd’1, whut as morn’e milk. 

A shur‘reev’ Had -e been, and a kun‘tuur’. 

Was noo wheer sutsh a wurdh-7 vaa‘vaasuur’. 360 


15. 16.17. 18.19. Dhe Hab-erdash-eer’,, Kar penteer,, 
Web-e, -Dzz-eer, and Taa‘*p?sseer-. 


An Hab-erdash:eer: and a Kar-penteer’, 

A Web, a Diz‘eer-, and a Taa‘pz?'seer’, 

Weer with us eek, cloodh’ed 7n 00 liz-vree’, 

Of a soo‘lem'n- and greet fraa‘ter‘nztee:. 364 
Ful fresh and neu -er geer apzvzk'cd was ; 

Her knzf-es wer ctshaap‘ed not with bras, 

But al with szl-ver rwoukwht ful kleen and weel 

Her girdles and -er puutsh’es ev'rzz deel. 368 
Weel seem‘ed eetsh of Hem a fair bur‘dzhais- 

To set‘en an a 7614 ἨΔ] on dhe dais. 


362 dyeer, so the six MSS., Harl. 365 apyked, so all six MSS., 
. deyer, see dyer, p. 643. piked Ha. 
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— Ey’rich for the wisdom that he can, 
Was schaaply for to been an alderman. 
For catel hadde they ynough and rente, 
And eek her’ wyfes wold’ it weel assente ; 
And elles certayn weren they to blame. 
It is ful fayr to be yclept Madame, 
And goo to vigilyes al bifore, 
And haan a mantel really ybore. 


376 | 


20. Tue Coox. 


A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones, 

Τὸ doyle chicknes with the mary bones, 

And poudre-marchawnt tart, and galingale. 

Weel coud’ he know’ a drawght of London ale. 
He coude roost’, and seeth’, and broyl’, and frye, 
Make mortrewes, and weel bak’ a pye. 

But greet harm was it, as it semed’ me, 

That on his schinn’ a mormal hadde he ; 

For blankmangeer that maad’ he with the beste. 


380 


384 


21. THe Scurman. 


A Schipman was ther, woning’ fer by weste ; 388 
For owght I weot, he was of Dertemouthe. 
He rood upon a rouncy as he couthe, 
— Ina goun of falding’ to the kne. 
A daggeer hanging’ on a laas hadd’ he 
About’ his neck’ under his arm adoun. 
iii The hoote sommer hadd’ mad’ his hew al broun ; 
And certaynly he was a good felawe. 
iii Ful many a drawght of wyn hadd’ he ydrawe 
From Bourdewx-ward, whyl that the chapman sleep. 
Of nyce conscienc’ he took no keep. 
If that he fowght, and hadd’ the heygher hand, 
iii By water he sent’ hem hoom to ey’ry land’. 
But of his craft to recken weel the tydes, 
His stremes and his dawnger’s him bisydes, 


992 


996 


400 


871 everich, so all six MSS., 
every man Ha. 

375 weren they, so,or: they 
were, read all the six MSS., hadde 
they be Ha. 

380 mary, ags. mearh, the h be- 
coming unusually palatalised to -y, 
instead of labialised to -we; the paren- 
thetical remark p. 254, n. 1. is wrong. 

881 poudre-marchawnt, see 
Temp. Pref. to the Six-Text ἘΔ. of 
Chaucer, p. 96. 

386 Prof. Child reads: That on 
his schyne—a mormal hadd’ he, supra 


p. 363. The Six MSS. render many 
of the examples there cited suspicious, — 
see note on vy. 120 for v. 1141. Inv. — 
1324, He. reads moot, and the line © 
may be: Withouten dout’ it mote — 
stonden so. For v. 1337 all six MSS. _ 
read: And let him in his prisoun stille © 
dwelle. For v. 2286 all six MSS. 
read: But hou sche did’ hir’ ryt’ I 
dar not telle. For v. 2385, E. He. 
Ca. Co. L. read: For thilke peyn’ and 
thilke hote fyr. In v. 2714, E. He. — 
Ca. have: Somm’ hadden salves and 
somm’ hadden charmes. For y. 1766, 
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Ev'ritsh for dhe ws'doom dhat -e kan, 

Was shaap‘lee for to been an al-derman. 972 
For kat-el nad’e dhai znuukwh: and rent’e, 

And eek -er wif'es wold et weel asent:e ; 

And el-es sert’ain weer’en dhai to blaame. 

70 15 ful fair to be zklept’ Μ ἃ δ᾽ ἃ ἃ ἃ τη" 6, 376 
And goo to vi'dzhilees al bifoor’e, 

And Haan a man‘t’! ree‘aliz zboor'e. 


ΟΣ Dh ev Kook. 


A Kook dhai nad‘e with -em for dhe noon’es, 
To buil’e tshzk'nes with dhe mar‘z boon‘es, 380 


And puud:re mar‘tshaunt’ tart, and gaa-liqgaal’e. 
Weel kuud -e knoou a draukwht of Lun‘dun aalce. 
He kuud’e roost, and seedh, and bruil, and fre, 


Maak-e mortreu‘es, and weel baak a pvv'e. 384 
But greet Harm was 10, as 7t seem-ed mee, 

Dhat on -7s shen ἃ mor‘maal: Had‘e Hee ; 

For blagk'maan‘dzheer’ dhat maad -e with dhe beste. 


21. Dhe Shzp-man. 


A Shep'man was dher, wuun‘7q fer bz? weste ; 388 
For oukwht J: woot, He was of Der‘temuuth:e. 

He rood upon: a ruun:sz as -e kuuth:e, 

Jn a guun of fal-dzq: too dhe knee. 

A dag‘eer’ Haq’7q on a laas -ad Hee 392 
Abuut: -2s nek under -7s arm aduun’. 

Dhe noot’e sum‘er -ad maad -7s Heu al bruun ; 

And ser‘tainlz2 -e was a good [6] δ 6. 

Ful man? a draukwht of wen -ad Hee zdrau‘e 396 
From Buur-deus-ward, whzzl dhat dhe tshap-man sleep. 
Of nzs‘e kon‘szens: -e took noo keep. 

7} dhat -e foukwht and mad dhe Haikh-er wand, 

Bw waa‘ter -e sent -em Hoom to ev'rz land. 400 
But of -2s kraft to rek-en weel dhe tzzdes, 

His streem’es and -2s daun‘dzherz Him biszd'es, 


K. He. Ca. Co. L. read: The trespas 
of hem both’ and eek the cause. For 
v. 4377 (in which read sight for night) 
KH. He. Pe. L. practically agree with 
Ha., but it would be easy to conjec- 
ture: Til that he hadd’ al thilke 
sight’ yseyn. For v. 4405, E. reads 
rotie in place of rote, but He. Pe. L. 
agree with Ha. The form rotie, which 
is more ancient, see Stratmann’s Dict. 
Ῥ. 467, would save the open vowel. It 
is possible, therefore, that the other 
examples of open e preserved by ceesura 
in Chaucer, would disappear if more 


MSS. were consulted. Again, in the 
first line cited from Gower, 1. 1438, we 
see in the example below that two 
MSS. read: he wept’ and with ful 
woful teres. The practice is therefore 
doubtful. But final e often remains 
before he at the end of a line in Gower, 
supra, p. 361, art. 76, a. Hence the 
division in the text is justified. There 
is no variety in the readings of the 
MSS. 

387 that maad he, so all 
six MSS. Ha. he made. 

391 falding, =vestis equi vil- 


ree 
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His herbergh and his moon’, his loodmanage, fag 
Ther was noon swich from Hulle to Cartage. 404 Ὁ 


Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; 
ii ὙΠ many a tempest hath his berd been schake. 
He knew weel al the haven's, as they were, 
From Scotland to the caap’ of Fynistere, 408 
And every cryk’ in Bretayn’ and in Spayne ; 
His barg’ ycleped was the Mawdeleyne. 


22. Tue Docrovr or PuHisyK. 


Ther was also a Doctour of Phisyk, 
In al this world ne was ther noon him lyk 412 
To spek’ of phisyk and of surgerye ; 
For he was grounded in astronomye. 
He kept’ his pacient a ful greet deel 
In houres by his magyk natureel. 416 
— Weel coud’ he fortunen th’ ascendent 
Of his ¢mages for his pacient. 
He knew the caws’ of ev’ry maladye, 
Wer’ it of coold, or heet’, or moyst, or drye, 420 
And wheer engendred and of what humour ; 
He was ἃ verray parfyt practisour. 
The caws’ yknow’, and of his harm the rote, 
Anoon he yaaf the syke man his bote. 424 
Ful redy hadd’ he his apotecaryes 
To send’ him drogges, and his letuaryes, 
For eech’ of hem mad’ other for to winne; 
Her’ frendschip’ was not newe to beginne. 428 
— Weel knew he th’ old’ Escutartvs, 
And Drtscormpzs, and eek Rurvs; 
Oold Lpocras, Haly, and Galien ; 
Serapion, Razys, and Avycen; 432 
ul Averrois, Damascen, and Constantyn ; 
Bernard and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 
ui ΟΥ̓ his dyete mesurabel was he, | 
For it was of noon superfluite, 436 
But of greet nourisching’ and digestybel. 
ii -- His studve was but lytel on the Bybel. 
In sangwyn and in pers he clad was al, 
Lyned with taffata and with sendal’. 440 
And yit he was but esy in dispence ; 
He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 
For goold in phisyk is a cordial ; 
Theerfor’ he loved’ goold in speeval. 444 


++ 


losa, see Temp. Pref. to Six-Text Ed. compare Joadstone, Joadstar. The -age 
of Ch. p. 99. is a French termination. τῷ 

403 loodmanage, _ pilotage, 415 a ful greet deel, so all 
see Temp. Pref. to Six-Text Ed. of six MSS.,wondurly wel Ha 
Chaucer, p. 98. A loodman must 425 See Temp. Pref. to the Six a 
have been a pilot, or leading-man, Text Hd. of Chaucer, p. 99. 
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His ner‘berkh and -7s moon’, -7s lood‘manaadzh:e, b 
Dher was noon swtsh from Hul-e too Kartaadzh'e. 404 f 
Hard-27 He was, and wis to un‘dertaak:e ; 

Wirth man‘? a tem'pest Hath -2s berd been shaak-e. 

He kneu weel al dhe naa‘venz, as dhai weere, 

From Skotland too dhe kaap of Fv-nzsteer’e, 408 

And ev'ri krwk i Bree'tain and in Spain‘e ; 


His baardzh cklep-ed was dhe 
πὸ Dok tuwur 


Mau‘delain‘e. 
of ΤΥ ΖΚ. 


Dher was alsoo: a Dok-tuur: of ΕἸ Ζ τ᾽", 


Jn al dhe world ne was dher noon -em lik 412 
To speek of fee-zeik: and of sur-dzheri‘e ; 
For nee was gruund’ed 7n astroo-nomz?'e. 


He kept -7s paa-szent: a ful greet deel 

Jn wur'es bi -7s maasdzhek naa‘tyy-reel:. 416 
Weel kuud ‘nee fortyynen dh- as‘endent: 

Of mvs amaadzh:es for -7s paasszent’. 

He kneu dhe kauz of ev‘rz? maa‘laadz?"e, 

Weer τ΄ of koold, or Heet, or muist, or drzz‘e, 420 


And wheer endzhen-dred, and 


of what Hyy'muur’ ; 


He was a ver‘ai par‘fet prak‘tesuur:. 
Dhe kauz zknoou’, and of -7s Harm dhe root’e, 


Anoon: -e yaaf dhe sevk-e man 


-7s boot-e. 424 


Ful red‘22 nad -e Hs apoo tee*kaa‘rzes 
To send -7m drog’es, and -7s let*yy-aa‘rves, 


For eetsh of Hem maad udh-:er 
Her frend:shvp was not neu'e 


for to win'e ; 
too begzn’e. 428 


Weel kneu ‘nee dh- oold Es:kyy:laa‘pius, 
And Dee,zskor'zdees, and eek Ryy-fus; 
Oold Lpokras’, Haalz-, and Gaa-lieen: ; 


Seraa‘peoon’, Raa‘zz7s' and Aa 


"Vaiseen’ ; 452 


Aver'o,7s, Daamaseen’ and Konstantzzn-: ; 
Bernard: and Gaa‘tesden: and Gvlberte7n-. 


Of His dvveet’e meesyy‘raa‘b’! 


was ‘Hee, 


For zt was of noon syy‘perflyyztee, 436 
But of greet nuur‘zshzq: and dzz-dzhes'tzzb’1. 

His stud‘ve was but 1211 on dhe Bzz-b’1. 

In saq:gwiin and in pers -e klad was al, 

Liin-ed with taf-ataa’ and wth sendal’. 440 
And st -e was but eez 7 mm despens’e ; 

He kept-e dhat -e wan zn pestvlens‘e. 

For goold in fi-zik 15 a kordal:; 

Dheerfoor: -e luy-ed goold zn spes‘zal:. 444 


429 Supra p. 341, 1. 2 and 13, I 
treated this as a full line, thinking that 
the e in olde was to be preserved. 
Further consideration induces me to 
mark the line as having an imperfect 


first measure, and to elide the e in the 
regular way, on the principle that ex- 
ceptional usages should not be un- 
necessarily assumed. 


»Ἥνυ- 
* 
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23. Tue ΥΡ or Barner. 


A good Wyf was ther of bisyde Bathe, 
But sche was somdeel deef, and that was skathe. 
Of cloothmaking’ sche hadde swich an hawnt, 
Sche passed’ hem of Ypres and of Gawnt. 448 © 
Tn al the parisch’ wyf ne was ther noon, 
That to th’ offring’ bifoorn her schulde goon, 
iii And if ther dide, certayn so wrooth was sche, 
That sche was out of alle charite. 452 
Hin’ keverchefs ful fyne wer’ of grounde ; 
ui I durste swere they weygheden ten pounde 
That on a Sonday wer’ upon hir’ heed. 
Hir’ hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed, 456 
Ful strey?’ ytey’d, and schoos ful moys¢? and newe. 
Boold was hir’ faac’, and fayr, and reed of hewe. 
Sche was a worthy woman al hir’ lyfe. 
Housbond’s at chirche dore sche hadd’ fyfe, 460 
Withouten other company’ in youthe, 
But theerof nedeth nowght to spek’ as nouthe. 
And thryes hadd’ sche been at Jerusaleem ; 
Sche hadde passed many a strawnge streem ; 464 
At Rome sche hadd’ been, and at Boloyne, 
In Galic’, at saynt Taam’, and at Coloyne. 
Sche couthe moch’ of wandring’ by the weye. 
Gaat-tothed was sche, sooth’ly for to seye. 468 
Upon an ambleer esely sche sat, 
Ywimpled weel, and on hir’ heed an hat 
As brood as is a boucleer or a targe ; 
A foot-mantel about’ hir’ hippes large, 472 
And on hir’ feet a payr’ of spores scharpe. 
In felawschip’ weel coud’ sche lawgh’ and carpe. 
11 Of remedy’s of love sche knew parchawnee, 
For sche coud’ of that art the oolde dawnce. 476 


ΠῚ: 


24. Tuer Prrsoun. 


A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a pore Persoun of a toun : 

But rich’ he was of holy thowght and werk’, 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 480 
That Cristes gospel gladly wolde preche ; 

His parischens devoutly wold’ he teche. 


452 was out, so the six MSS., weyedyn Oa. weiden L., hence 
was thanne out Ha, all but Ha. give the plural en. ᾿ 


453 ful fyne wer’, so the six 
MSS., weren ful fyne Ha. 


404 weygheden, weyghede chirche dore hadde sche 
Ha. weyeden E. He. Co. Ρ,, fyfe Ha. which is unmetrical. κ 
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93 Dhe Wrzt of Baath e. 


A good wif was dher of biszzd-e Baath-e, 

But shee was sum‘deel deef, and dhat was skaath:e. 

Of klooth:maak-7q’ she nad‘e switsh an Haunt, 

She pas‘ed wem of Ji-pres and of Gaunt. 448 
Jn al dhe par7sh wif ne was dher noon, 

Dhat too dh- ofriq’ befoorn’ -er shuld-e goon, 

And τ dher dzde, ser-tain’ so rwooth was shee, 

Dhat shee was uut of 416 tshaa-rvtee’. 452 
Hur kev-ertshefs ful fone weer of gruund’e ; 

Ji durst’e sweer’e dhai waikh-eden ten puund’e 

Dhat on a Sun-dai weer upon: -wr heed. 

Hur Hooz‘en weer'en of fen skar:let reed, 456 
Ful strait ctaid:, and shooz ful muist and neu’e. 

Boold was -ar faas, and fair and reed of Heu‘e. 

She was a wurdh'e? wumcan al -vr 1716. 

Huus‘bondz: at tshzrtshe door’e shee nad fi7f'e, 460 
Wethuut’en udh-er kum:panz- an suuth-e, 

But dheerof need-eth noukwht to speek as nuuth’e. 

And thra-es Had she been at Dzheeruu‘saleem: ; 

She nade pas‘ed man‘? a straundzh‘e streem ; 464 
At Room:e shee Had been, and at Bolooin:e, 

In Gaaslizs:, at saint Dzhaam, and at Kolooin‘e. 

She kuuth-e mutsh of wand‘r7q biz dhe waice. 
Gaat-tooth:ed was she, sooth:liz for to saive. 468 
Upon: an am‘Dbleer’ ees‘elz? she sat, 

Iwimpled weel, and on -27r Heed an Hat 

As brood as 15 a buk:leer’ or a tardzhe ; 

A foot-mantel: abuut> - 1 np-es lardzh-e, 472 
And on -Ἱ feet a pair of spuures sharp‘e. 

In fel‘aushvp weel kuud she laugwh and karp-e. 

Of rem‘edeiz° of luuv-e she kneu partshauns‘e, 

For shee kuud of dhat art dhe oold’e dauns’e. 476 


24) Dhe Per suun:. 


A good man was dher of relez-dzheuun,, 

And was a poor’e Per‘suun: of a tuun; 

But retsh -e was of ποο] “7 thoukwht and werk, 

He was alsoo: a lern‘ed man, a klerk, 480 
Dhat Krist-es gospel glad-lee wold:e preetsh:e ; 

His parwshenz devuut'le wold -e teetsh:e. 


465, 466. Boloyne, Coloyne. 
The MSS. are very uncertain in their 
orthography. Boloyne, Coloyne, 
appear in Ha. He. Ca., and Boloyne 
in P. L., but we find Boloigne, 
Coloigne in E. Co. Coloigne 
in P., and Coloyngne inL. The 


pronunciation assigned is quite con- 
jectural. The following pronunciations 
of the termination are also possible: 
(-oonse, -oon-e, -uin‘e, uig'ne) The 
modern Cockneyism (Buwloin-, Koloin:) 
points to (-uin‘e). See also note on 
Υ. 634. 


706 


iii 


ill 


al 
111 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Benygn’ he was and wonder dylygent, 

And in adversite ful pacient ; 

And such he was ypreved ofte sythes. 

Ful looth wer’ him to curse for his tythes, 
But rather wold’ he yeven out of doute, 
Unto his pore parischens aboute, 

Of his offring’, and eek of his swbstawnce. 
He coud’ in lytel thing haan suffisawnce. 
Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thonder, 
In sikness’ nor in meschief’ to visyte 

The ferrest in his parisch’, moch’ and lyte, 
Upon his feet, and in his hond a staaf. 
This nob’] ensampel to his scheep he yaaf, 


That first he wrowght’, and after that he tawghte. 


Out of the gospel he tho wordes cawghte, 
And this figur’ he added’ eek therto, 

That if goold ruste, what schuld’ yren do? 
For if a preest be foul, on whoom we truste, 
No wonder is a lewed man to ruste ; 

And scham’ it is, if a preest take kep’, 

A schyten schepperd anda clene scheep ; 
Weel owght’ a preest ensampel for to yive 


By his cleenness’, hou that his scheep schuld’ live. 


He sette not his benefyce to hyre, 

And left’ his scheep encomb’red in the myre, 
And ran to London’, unto saynt Powles, 

To seken him a chawnterye for sowles, 

Or with a bretherheed to been withhoolde ; 
But dwelt’ at hoom, and kepte weel his foolde, 


+ So that the wolf ne mad’ it not miscarye. 
+111 He was a schepperd, and not a mercenarye ; 


And thowgh he holy wer’ and vertuous, 
He was to sinful man nowght dispitous, 
Ne of his speche dawngerous ne dygne, 

But in his teching’ discreet and benygne. 


492 


496 


500 


504 


516 


493 meschief, so all but Ca., 
which reads myschif, and L. which 
has meschef. The old French forms, 
according to Roquefort, are meschef, 
meschief, meschiés, meschiez, mescief, 
MeESCLES. 


499 eek E. He. Co. P., yit Ha., 
omitted in Ca, L. has eke he 
hadded. (Ca. reads addede, but 
no particular value is attachable to 
its final e’s, 


503 So all six MSS., if that 
Ha. in which case tak’ must be read, 


but the omission of the subjunctive e 
is harsh. See the same rhyme 

phrase in the imperative and h 
tak not take, 6014, 138766. Only 
which is generally profuse in fina 
reads kep schep, im accordance 
with ags. analogy. 


i 

504 It is a curious example of the 
different feeling attached to words of 
the same original meaning, that 
schyten is banished from polite society, 
and dirty (ags. dritan cacare) 1s used 


without hesitation, _ ya 


ἯΝ 


nm 


inal 
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‘te 


Benzn: -e was and wund’er dazlidzhent-, 


And in adver'sitee’ ful paa-svent’, 


484 


And sutsh -e was zpreev'ed oft-e sidh-es. 
Ful looth wer uzm to kurs’e for -7s tezdh-es, 
But raadh-er wold -e σου θη uut of duut’e, 


Untoo: -7s poor’e par-ishenz abuut'e, 


488 


Of Hus ofriq’, and eek of vs substauns’e. 
He kuud ἐπ 177. theq Haan syf*vsauns’e. 
Wid was -7s par-ish, and Huus’es fer asund‘er, 


But Hee ne laft-e not for rain ne thunder, 


492 


Jn 5:1. 65 nor 7n mes’tsheef: to vaz-zit-e 
Dhe fer-est 2n -7s par-zsh, mutsh and litre, 
Upon: -7s feet, and zn -¢s Hond a staaf. 


Dhis noo:bl- ensam'p’! too -7s sheep -e ταδί, 


496 


Dhat first -e rwoukwht, and after dhat -e taukwh‘te. 
Uut of dhe gos-pel nee dho word’es kaukwhc+te, 
And dhis fer-gyyr -e ad-ed eek dhertoo’, 


Dhat 7f goold rust’e, what shuld zr-en doo ? 


500 


For 1 a preest be fuul, on whoom we trust’e, 
Noo wunder 2s a leu‘ed man to rust’e ; 
And shaam {Ὁ 7s, 1 a preest taak-e keep, 


A shai‘ten sheperd and a kleen-e sheep ; 


504 


Weel oukwht a preest ensam-p’l for to szzv-e 
Bui ws kleen‘nes’, Huu dhat -7s sheep shuld lv-e. 
He sete not -2s ben‘efvz7s‘e to Huz"re, 


And left -7s sheep enkum-bred zn dhe mzre, 


508 


And ran to Lun:dun, unto saa:znt Pooul’es, 
To seek*en Hm a tshaun‘terzz’e for sooul’es, 
Or with a breedh-erneed to been withnoold:e; 


But dwelt at Hoom, and kept-e weel -zs [0014 6, 


512 


Soo dhat dhe wulf ne maad et not meskar-ze. 
He was a shep‘erd, and not a mersenar’ve ; 
And dhooukwh -e nool-7 weer and ver‘tyy‘uus’, 


He was to 51} 1] man noukwht dis-pzrtuus’, 


516 


Nee of -2s speetshe daun-dzheruus’ ne dizn-e, 
But 1 -7s teetshvq dis*kreet’ and benvzn‘e. 


509 saynt, Ha. and Co. add an 9, 
thus seynte for the metre, the other 
five MSS. have no e, and the gram- 
matical construction forbids its use. 
Tyrwhitt, to fill up the number of 
syllables, rather than the metre, (for 
he plays havoc with the accentual 
rhythm which commentators seem to 
have hitherto much neglected, but 
which Chaucer’s ear must have appre- 
ciated,) changes the first to into 
unto, thus: And ran unto London, 
unto Seint Poules, but this is not 
sanctioned by any MS. The solution 


of the difficulty is to be found in the 
occasional dissyllabic use of saynt, see 
note on v. 120. Powles, see supra 
pp. 145, 148. Mr. Gibbs mentions 
that he knows (Poolz) as an existent 
Londoner’s pronunciation in the phrase 
as old as Powl’s, see supra p. 266 for 
Chaucer’s usage. 


512 folde, the final e is excep- 
tional, supra p. 384, col. 1. 


514 and not a, so all the six 
MSS., and no Ha, 


ἅρι. 


708 TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


To drawen folk to heven by fayrnesse, 

By good ensampel, was his besinesse ; 

But it wer’ eny persoun obstinaat, 

Whatso he wer’ of heygh or low’ estaat, 

Him wold he snibbe scharply for the nones. 
iA bett’re preest I trowe ther nowheer noon is. 
ui He wayted’ after no pomp’ and reverence, 

Ne maked’ him a spyced conscience, 

But Cristes loor’, and his apostel’s twelve, 

He tawght’, and first he folwed’ it himselve. 


524 


528 


25. Tue PLovcHMAN. 


With him ther was a Ploughman, was his brother, 
ii That hadd’ ylaad of dong’ ful many a fother. 

A trewe swinker and a good was he, 

Living’ in pees and perfyt charite. 

God lov’d’ he best with al his hole herte 

At alle tymes, thowgh him gam’d’ or smerte, 

And than his neyghebour right as himselve. 

He wolde thresch’ and therto dyk’ and delve, 
11 For Cristes sake, for ev’ry pore wighte, 

Withouten hyv’, if it lay in his mighte. 

But tythes payed’ he ful fayr’ and weel, 

Booth of his prop’re swink’, and his cated. 

In a tabbard’ he rood upon a meer’. 


592 


536. 


540. 


Ther was also a reev’ and a milleer, | 
A somnour and a pardoneer also, 
A mawneip’l and myself, ther wer’ no mo. 544 


26. Tae ΜΙΠΕΕΒ. 


The Milleer was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful big he was of brawn, and eek of bones ; 

That preved’ weel, for ov’ral ther he cam, 

At wrastling’ he wold’ hav’ awey the ram. 

He was schort schuld’red, brood, a thikke knarre, 
11 Ther n’as no dore that he n’old’ heev’ of harre 

Or breek’ it with a renning’ with his heed. 

His berd as ony sou’ or fox was reed, 

And theerto brood, as thowgh it wer’ a spade. 

Upon the cop right of his noos’ he hadde 


548 


552 


519 fayrnesse HE. He. Co. P. 
L., clennesse Ha.Ca., with He., 
by, the rest. 


525 and E. He. Co. P. L., ne 
Ha. Ca., but this would introduce two 
trissyllabic measures. 


526 spyced conscience, com- 


are— 
Ye schulde be al pacient and meke, — 
And have a swete spiced consciens, 
Siththen ye preche so of Jobes pa- 
ciens. 6016. 3 

529 was his, soall the six MSS. — 
except Ca. which has that was © 
hese, introducing a trissyllabic mea- — 


Da 
ἄχ 
ie 


Cuap. VII. ὁ 1. 


PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


709 


To drau‘en folk to nev’en bz fairnes’e, 


Bui good ensam‘p’l, was -2s besznes’e ; 


520 


But τ wer en‘ per’suun’ ob’stznaat-, 
What*-soo: -e weer of Haikh or loou estaat-, 
Him wold -e snzb-e sharp'l:z for dhe noon’es. 


A bet-re preest J: troou’e dher noo wheer noon 7s. 


524 


He waited aft-er no pomp and reev-erens’e, 
Ne maak‘ed H7m a spvis‘ed kon‘svens’e, 
But Kristes loor, and Hus apos't’lz twelve, 


He taukwht, and first -e fol:-wed εὖ uimselv'e. 


25. 


528 


Dhe Pluukwh:‘man. 


With wim dher was a Pluukwh-man, was -7s broodh:er, 
Dhat nad zlaad- of duq ful man‘? a foodhver. 
A treu’e sweqk’er and a good was Hee, 


Litv-7q an pees and per-fit’ tshaa-retee’. 


532 


God luvd -e best with al -zs Hoole nert’e 
At al-e tezm’es, dhooukwh -7m gaamd or smert’e, 
And dhan -7s naikh:ebuur: rzkht as -zmselv-e. 


He wold:e thresh and dher-too dik and delve, 


536 


For Krist-es saak:e, for ev-rz7 poo-re wkht-e, 
Wrthuut'en Hr, ef εὖ lai on -2s mekht-e. 
But te/dh-es pai‘ed nee ful fair and weel, 


Booth of -2s prop're swiqk and -7s katvel’. 


540 


Jn a tabard’ -e rood upon: a meer. 


Dher was alsoo- a reev and a mzl‘eer,, 
A sum‘nuur’ and a par-doneer” alsoo-, 


A maun‘szpl- and mzself-, dher weer no moo. 


26. 


044 


Dhe Mileer:. 


Dhe Mzl-eer- was a stuut karl for dhe noon‘es, 
Ful beg -e was of braun, and eek of boon'es; 
Dhat preeved weel, for ΟΥ̓ Τα] dheer -e kaam, 


At rwast’liq Hee wold maav awai: dhe ram. 


548 


He was short shuld‘red, brood, a thzk-e knar’e, 
Dher n- -as no door’e dhat Hee n- -old Heev of Har’e 
Or breek εὖ wrth a ren‘7q’ with -7s Heed. 


His berd as ΟἹ 12 suu or foks was reed, 


502 


And dheer‘to brood, as dhooukwh ct weer a spaa‘de. 
Upon: dhe kop resht of -7s nooz -e Had-e 


sure; his Ha. against the metre; the 
omission of the relative that before 
these words is curious, so that Ca. may 
have the proper reading. 

men tor EH. Ca. Co. ΡΒ. L., with 
Ha. He. 

541 meer’, I have preferred elid- 
ing the essential final e (supra, p. 388, 


col. 1), to adding a superfluous e to 
milleer, supra p. 254. The Icelandic 
mar, Danish mer, Swedish mdrr also 


omit the e. Chaucer generally uses 
the form mare. 
548) ay ἀν, Coo eb. La, 


ber’ awey Ha, hav’ alwey E. 
He. Ca. ᾿ Ἷ 


710 TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. Cuar. I. 
A wert’, and theeron stood a tuft of heres, 4 
Reed as the berstles of a soues eres. 556 


His nose-thirles blake wer’ and wyde. 

A swerd and boucleer baar he by his syde. 

His mouth as greet was as a greet fornays. . 
ili He was ayangleer and a goliardeys, 560 

And that was moost of sinn’ and harlotryes. 

Weel coud’ he stele corn, and tollen thryes ; 

And yet he hadd’ a thomb’ of goold’, parde! 

A whyt coot? and a blew hood wered he. 564 

A baggepype coud’ he blow’ and soune, 

And theerwithal he browght us out of toune. 


27. Tre Mawncrret. 


ii Α _gentel Mawnceipel was ther of a tempel, 
Of which achatours mighten tak’ exempel, 568 
For to be wys in bying’ of vitaclle. 
For whether that he pay’@ or took by taille, 
Algat’ he wayted’ so in his achate 
That he was ay bifoorn and in good state. 572 
Nou is not that of God a ful fayr grace, 
That swich a lewed mannes wit schal pace 
The wisdom of an heep of lern’de men ? 
Of mayster’s hadd’ he moo than thryes ten, 576 
That wer’ of law’ expert and curious, 
Of which ther wer’ a doseyn in that hous’, 
Worthy to be stiwards of rent’ and londe 
Of any lord that is in Engelonde, 580 
To mak’ him lyve by his propre good’ 
In honour dett’ lees, but he were wood, 
Or lyv’ as scarsly as he can desyre ; 
And abel for to helpen al a schyre 584 
In any caas’ that mighte fall’ or happe ; 
ii And yit this mawnerpel sett’ her’ aller cappe. 


28. Tue Reve. 


ii ~The Reve was a sclender colerzk man, 
His berd was schay’ as neygh as e’er he can. 588 
His heer was by his eres vownd yschoorn. 
His top was docked lyk a preest bifoorn. 
Ful longe wer’ his legges and ful lene, 
Yilyk a staaf, ther was no calf ysene. 592 
Weel coud’ he keep a gerner and a binne, 
Ther was noon awditour coud’ on him winne. 
Weel wist’ he by the drought,’ and by the reyne, 


The yeelding of his seed’ and of his grayne. 596 
559 fornays, see note to v. 202. 569 bying, see supra, p. 285. 
564 a blew, E. He. Ca., Co, a 


blewe P. L., blewe Ha. 572 state has only a dative e. od 
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A wert, and dheer-on stood a tuft of Heer’es, 
Reed as dhe bers‘tles of a suu’es eer’es. 556 
His nooz‘e thirl-es blaak-e wer and wid-e. 
A swerd and buk:leer: baar -e bi -7s 5.146. 
His muuth as greet was as a greet for-nais’. 
He was a dzhaq'leer* and a gool-zardais’, 560 
And dhat was moost of sen and nar-lotrz‘es. 
. Weel kuud -e steel-e korn, and tol-en thries ; 
And set -e Had a thuumb of goold, pardee: ! 
A whit koot and a bleu Hood weer'ed Hee. 564 
A bag‘epwpe kuud -e bloou and suun’e, 
And dheer’withal: -e broukwht us uut of tuun-e. 


27. Dhe Maun‘szp’l. 


A dzhen‘t’] Maun-sip’] was dher of a tem’p’l, 

Of whitsh atshaa‘tuurz’ mzkht-en taak eksem-p’l, 568 
For to be wzis zn ὈΥ7 16. of virtailce. 

For whedh:er dhat -e paid or took bv tailce, 

Algaat: -e wait-ed soo cn His atshaat-e, 

Dhat Hee was ai befoorn: and zn good staatre. 572 
Nuu 7s not dhat of God a ful fair graas:e, 

Dhat switsh a leu’ed man-es wet shal paas’e 

Dhe wis:doom of an Heep of lern:de men ? 

Of mais‘terz Had -e moo dhan thrvz’es ten, 576 
Dhat wer of lau ekspert’ and kyyrzuus’, 

Of whrtsh dher weer a duu‘zain: zn dhat muus, 

Wurdh‘7 to bee stewardz: of rent and lond:e 

Of ἀπ΄ lord dhat 7s m Eq-elond-e, 580 
To maak -7m lve be -’s prop're good 

Jn on‘uur’ det’lees, but -e weer‘e wood, 

Or liv as skars‘li2 as -e kan desvzr'e ; 

And 88 Ὁ] for to Help-en al a shvre 584 
In 8η 17) kaas dhat mekht-e fal or nape ; 

And sit dhis maun‘s?p’! set -er al-er kap-e. 


25°) Dive “Reeve, 


Dhe Reev'e was ἃ sklend‘er kol-erzk man, 

His berd was shaav as παι as eer -e kan. 588 
His weer was bzz -zs eer’es ruund zshoorn:’, 

His top was doked lizk a preest bfoorn’. 

Ful log‘e weer -ἴϑ leg’es and ful leen:e, 

Tak: a staaf, dher was no kalf ¢seen:e. 592 
Weel kuud -e keep a gern’er and a bin‘e, 

Dher was noon au‘d7tuur’ kuud on -7m win‘e. 

Weel west -e bee dhe druukwht, and bit dhe rain-e, 

Dhe σ6614 16 of -18 seed and of -2s grain‘e. 596 


578 that, soallsix MSS., an Ha. 592 ylyk, so all six MSS., al 
587 sclender, all seven MSS. like Ha, ysene, supra, p. 357 
agree in the initial se/ or ski. art. 61, ΐ 


712 


ill 


ill 


iil 


597 deyerye, the termination 612 so He. Ca. Oo. P.; and an 
hoode L., a thank, a cote, and 
eek an hood Ha., a thank, yet q 


seems borrowed from the French, for 
dey see Wedgwcod’s Etym. Dict. 1, 424, 
598 stoor, I am inclined tocon- ἃ gowne and hood E. 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


His lordes scheep, his neet, his deyerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 
Was hoolly in this reves governing’, 

And by his covenawnt’ yaf the rek’ning, 

Sin that his lord was twenty yeer of age ; 
Ther coude no man bring’ him in arrerage. 
Ther n’as ballyf, ne herd’, ne other hyne, 


That they ne knew’ his sleyg ght and his covyne ; 


They wer’ adraad of him, as of the dethe. 
His woning was ful fayr upon an hethe, 
With grene trees yschadwed was his place. 
He coude better than his lord purchace. 

Ful rich’ he was astored prively, 

His lord weel couth’ he plese subtly, 

To yeev’ and leen’ him of his owne good’, 
And hav’ a thank, and yet a coot’ and hood. 
In youth’ he lerned hadd@’ a good mesteer ; 
He was a weel good wright, a carpenteer. 
This reve sat upon a ful good stot’, 

That was a pomely grey, and highte Scot. 
A long surcoot’ of pers upon he hadd’, 

And by his syd’ he baar a rusty blaad. 

Of Northfolk was this reev’ of which I telle, 
Bysyd’ a toun men callen Baldeswelle. 
Tucked he was, as is a freer’, aboute, 

And e’er he rood the hind’ rest of the route. 


29. Tue Somnovr. 


A Somnour was ther with us in that place, 
That hadd’ a fyr-reed cherubynes face, 

For sawceflem he was, with eyghen narwe. 
As hoot he was, and Jleccherous, as a sparwe, 
With skalled browes blak’, and pyled berd; 
Of his vysage children wer’ aferd. 

Ther n’as quiksilver, /ytarg’, or brimstoon, 
Boras, ceruce, ne oyl of tarter noon, 

Ne oynement that wolde clens’ and byte, 


That him might helpen of his whelkes whyte, 


Nor of the knobbes sitting’ on his chekes. 


Weel lov’d’ he garleek, oynouns, and eek lekes, 


Cuar. VII. §1 


600 
604 
608 
612 
616 


620 


624 
628 


632 


sider this a form of steer, ags. steor, 
rather than store, as it is usually in- 


terpreted, as the swine, horse, steer, others. 

and poultry go better together. On 618 blaad, supra, p. 259. 
the interchange of (ee) and (00) see 

supra, p. 476, 623 


615 


ful E.Ca. Co, L., wel the 


somnour Ca. P., somp- — 
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His lord:es sheep, -7s neet, -2s daierzz-e, 

His swiin, -¢s Hors, -7s stoor, and Hs pultrzze, 

Was nool-liz in dhis reeves guy'ernzq’, 

And bit -7s kuvenaunt: saaf dhe rek'nzq, 600 
Scn dhat -2s lord was twen‘tez seer of aadzhre ; 

Dher kuud‘e noo man brvq -2m zn ar-ee‘raa‘dzhe. 

ὍΠΟΥ n- -as bal-izf:, nee Heerd, nee udh’er ΗΠ 6, 

Dhat dhai ne kneu -ἴβ slaikht and Hs kovzne ; 604 
Dhai weer adraad: of H7m, as of dhe deethce. 

His wuun?q was ful fair upon: an Heethe, 

With greene treez ishad:wed was -7s plaas‘e. 

He kuud‘e bet-er dhan -2s lord pur-tshaas:e. 608 
Ful ritsh -e was astoor'ed priv-elzz, 

His lord weel kuuth -e pleez‘e sub:tel-li, 

To seev and leen -2m of -ἴϑ ooun’e good, 

And maav a thaqk, and set a koot and Hood. 612 
Jn suuth -e lern‘ed Had a good mes‘teer ; 

He was a weel good rwikht, a kar-penteer’. 

Dhis reev'e sat upon: a ful good stot, 

Dhat was a pum‘el?? grai, and H7kht-e Skot. 616 
A loq syyrkoot: of pers upon: -e Had, 

And bi -7s sezd -e baar a rust*2 blaad. 

Of North-folk was dhis reev of whitsh Zi tele, 

Based: a tuun men kal-en Bal-deswel'e. 620 
Tuk-ed -e was, as 15 a freer, abuut’e, 

And eer -e rood dhe uznd‘rest of dhe ruute. 


29. Dhe Sumnuur. 


A Sum-‘nuur was dher wrth us zn dhat plaas’e, 

Dhat Had a fur-reed tshee‘rubzn‘es faas’e, 624 
For sau‘seflem -e was, with aish-en nar‘we. 

As Hoot -e was and letsh’eruus, as a spar*we, 

With skal‘ed broou‘es blaak, and pzzl-ed berd ; 

Of Hs vi2saa‘dzhe tshzl:dren weer aferd:. 628 
Dher n- -as kw7k-sil-ver, lev-tardzh:, or brim'stoon’, 
Boraas’, seryys‘e, ne uil of tart’er noon, 

Ne uin‘ement dhat wold’e klenz and bitt-e, 

Dhat Him mkht Help-en of -7s whelkes whit-e, 632 
Nor of dhe knob-es set-7q on -¢s tsheek-es. 

Weel luvd -e gar‘leek:, un‘suunz’, and eek leek’es, 


nour Ha, somonour E. He., 
somynour Oo. L. See Temp. 
Pref. to the Six-Text Ed. of Chaucer, 
p- 100, under citator. 

625 sawceflem, from salswm 
phlegma, Tyrwhitt’s Glossary. 

629 or Co. P. L.; this is more 
rhythmical than ne Ha. E. He. Ca., 
which would introduce a very inhar- 
monious trissyllabic measure. 


634 oynons Ha. E. He. Co., 
onyons Πρ, onyounnys (Ca., 
oynyouns P. The pronunciation 
(un‘suunz) is, of course, quite conjec- 
tural, and moulded on the modern 
sound, though the more common 
oynons might lead to (uin‘unz), 
which seems hardly probable. Com- 
pare the modern yulgar (‘q’nz) and 
note on vy. 465. 


46 


714 


And for to drinke strong wyn reed as blood. 
Than wold’ he spek’ and ery’ as he wer’ wood. 
And whan that he weel dronken hadd@’ the wyn, 
Than wold’ he speke no word but Latyn. 
A fewe termes hadd’ he, two or thre, 
That he hadd’ lerned out of som deere ; 
No wonder is, he herd’ it all the day ; 
And eek ye knowe weel, how that a jay 
Can clepe Wat, as weel as can the pope. 
But whoso coud’ in other thing’ him grope, 
Than hadd’ he spent al his philosophye, 
Ay, Quxst1o quip Juris? wold’ he erye. 
He was a gentel harlot, and a kinde ; 
ii A bett’re felawe schulde men not finde. 
He wolde suffer for a quart of wyne 
ii A good felawe to haan his concubyne 
A twelvmoon’th, and excus’ him atte fulle. 
And prively a finch eek coud’ he pulle. 
And if he fond oowheer a good felawe, 
He wolde techen him to haan noon awe 
In swich caas of the archedek’nes curs, 
But if a mannes sowl wer’ in his purs; 
For in his purs he schuld’ ypunzsch’d be. 
Purs’ is the archedek’nes hel, seyd’ he. 
But weel I woot he lyeth right in dede ; 
Of cursing’ owght eech gilty man to drede ; 
For curs wol sle right as assoyling saveth ; 
ii Απᾶ also war’ him of a sI@NIFICAvIT. 
in dawnger’ hadd’ he at his owne gyse 
The yonge girles of the dyocyse, 
And knew her’ counseyl, and was al her’ reed. 
A garland hadd’ he set upon his heed, 
As greet as it wer’ for an alestake ; 
A boucleer hadd’ he maad him of a cake, 


30. THe PARDONEER. 


With him ther rood a gentel Pardoneer 

Of Rouncival, his freend and his compeer, 

That streyt was comen from the court of Rome. 
Ful loud’ he sang, Com hider, love, to me! 


648 not, thesix MSS.,nowher 
Ha. felawe, compare v. 395, 680, 
and 653. Hence it seems best to leave 
felawe in 648, although felaw fre- 
quently occurs, see supra p. 383, col. 2. 

655 such a caas Ha. only. 

656 purs, see supra p. 367, art. 
91, col. 1, 1. 18, it is spelled without 
an 6 in all MSS. but L. 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 
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636 
640 
644 
648 
652 
656 
660 
664 


668 


672 


657 ypunisch’d; ypunysshed 
E. He.,punyssched Ha. Co., pun- q 


in connection with the modern ae q 
nunciation (pon‘isht), lead me to adopt — 
(¢cpun‘’sht) for the old pronunciation, — 


notwithstanding the French origin οὐ 


the word. Compare note on y. 184. 
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And for to driqk’e stroq w7n reed as blood. 

Dhan wold -e speek and kri as Hee weer wood. 636 
And whan dhat Hee weel druqk‘en Had dhe wzn, 

Dhan wold -e speek’e noo word but Latzzn:. 

A feu‘e term’es Had -e, twoo or three, 

Dhat nee -ad lern’ed uut of sum dekree: ; 640 
Noo wunder 7s, -e Herd εὖ al dhe dai; 

And eek se knoou‘e weel, Huu dhat a dzhai 

Kan klep:e Wat, as weel as kan dhe poop’e. 

But whoo:soo: kuud zn udh:er theq -cm groop‘e, 644 
Dhan uad -e spent al -ἴϑ f7:loo-soo’ft7"e, 

Ai, Kwest:t00, kwid dzhyyr'ts? wold -e krie. 
He was a dzhen‘t’! war-lut, and a kind‘e; 

A bet-re felau‘e shuld‘e men not finde. 648 
He wold’e suf-er for a kwart of wane 

A good felau’e to Haan -7s kon'kyyben'e 

A twelv-moonth, and ekskyyz: -7m ate fulce. 

And prvv'eli? a fintsh eek kuud -e pul'e. 652 
And τ -e fund oowheer: a good felau:e, 

He wold:e teetsh -7m for to Haan noon au‘e 

fn switsh kaas of dhe artsh:edeek-nes kurs, 

But cf a man-es sooul weer 2n -/s purs ; 656 
For zn -7s purs -e shuld ¢pun‘zsht bee. 

Purs 15 dhe artshedeek-nes Hel, said Hee. 

But weel L woot -e lez-eth rzkht in deed:e ; 

Of kurs‘¢q oukwht ectsh ρου] man to dreed’e ; 660 
For kurs wol 5166 rzkht as asuilq saav-eth ; 

And al‘soo waar -em of a s¢gnef:ckaav7th. 

Jn daun‘dzheer nad -e at -7s ooun’e gzs-e 

Dhe suq’e girl-es of dhe diz-oszs’e, 664 
And kneu -er kuun:sail, and was al -er reed; 

A garland Had -e set upon -7s Heed, 

As greet as Ὁ wer for an aa‘lestaak’e ; 

A buk-‘leer Had -e maad -2m of a kaak-e. 668 


30. Dhe Par doneer:. 


With wim dher rood a dzhen‘t’] Par‘doneer: 

Of Ruun‘s?val’, avs freend and us kom‘peer’, 

Dhat strait was kum‘en from dhe kuurt of Room’e. 
Ful luud -e sag, Kum uid'er, luvre, too me! 


658 seyd’, so all six MSS., quoth I love another, and elles were I to 
a 


ἱ blame, 3709. 
662 see supra p. 259. On p. 254, n. 3. I marked the 
663 gyse, so all six MSS., usual reading compame as doubtful, 
assise Ha. and gave the readings of several MSS. 
672 to me. To the similar The result of a more extended compa- 
rhymes on p. 318, add: rison is as follows: compame Lans. 


As help me God, it wol not be, com, 851, Harl. 1758, Reg. 18.C. ii, Sloane 
ba me! 1685 and 1686, Univ. Cam. Dd. 4, 24, 
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TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Cuar. VII. § 1. 


This somnour baar to him a stif burdoun, 
Was never tromp’ of half so greet a sown. 
This pardoneer hadd’ heer as yelw’ as wex, 


But smooth’ it heng, as dooth a stryk’ of flex, 


676 


By ounces heng’ his lockes that he hadde, 
And theerwith he his schuld’res overspradde, 
Ful thinn’ it lay, by co/poun’s oon and oon, 


And hood, for jolite, ne wer’d’ he noon, 


680 


For it was trussed up in his walet. 
Him thowght’ he rood al of the newe get, 
Dischevel’, sawf his capp’, he rood al bare. 


Swich glaring’ eyghen hadd’ he as an hare. 


684 


A vernik’l hadd’ he sowed on his cappe. 
His walet lay bifoorn him in his lappe, 
Brerdful of pardoun com’ of Rom’ al hoot. 


A voys he hadd’ as smaal as eny goot. 


688 


No berd n’ hadd’ he, ne never schold’ he have, 
As smooth’ it was as it wer’ laat’ yschave ; 
I trow’ he weer’ a gelding or a mare. 


But of his craft, fro Berwick unto Ware, 


692 


Ne was ther swich another pardoneer : 
For in his maal’ he hadd’ a pilwebeer, 
Which that, he seyde, was our’ lady veyl: 


He seyd’ he hadd’ a gobet of the seyl 


696 


ai That saynt Peter hadd’, whan that he wente 
Upon the se, til Jhesu Crist him hente. 
He hadd’ a cros of latoun ful of stones, 


And in a glass’ he hadde pigges bones. 


700 


But with thys’ relyques, whan that he fond 
A pore persoun dwelling’ upon lond’, 
Upon a day he gat him mor’ moneye 


Than that the persoun gat in mon’thes tweye. 


704 


And thus with feyned flatery’ and japes, 
iii He made the persoun and the pep’! his apes. 
But trewely to tellen atte laste, 


He was in chirch’ a nob’l ecclesiaste. 


and Mm. 2, 5, Bodl. 686, Christ 
Church, Oxford, MS. C. 6, Petworth, 
—cupame, Univ. Cam. Gg. 4, 27— 
com pame Harl. 7334, Reg. 17, D. xv, 
Corpus,—come pame, Oxf. Barl. 20, 
and Laud 600—com pa me, Hengwrt 
—combame, Trin. Coll. Cam. R. 3, 15, 
Oxf. Arch. Seld. B. 14, New College, 
Oxford, MS., No. 314, —come bame 
Harl. 7335, Univ. Cam. Ii. 3, 26, Trin. 
Coll. Cam. R. 33, Rawl. MS. Poet. 
141,— cum bame, Bodl. 414. --- bame 
Oxf. Hatton 1,—come ba me, Rawl. 
Misc. 1188 and Laud 739. The verb 


708 


ba occurs, in: 
Come ner, my spouse, let me da thy | 
cheke, 6015, 
and the substantive da in Skelton 
(Dyce’s ed. i. 22), where a drunken 
lover lays his head in his mistress’ 
lap and sleeps, while 
With da, ba, ba, and bas, bas, bas, 
She cheryshed hym both cheke and 
chyn. 
To ba basiare (Catullus 7 & 8) was 
distinct from to kiss, osculari, compare : 
Thanne kisseth me, syn it may be 
no bett. 3716. 


Cuap. VII. § 1. 


Dhis sum:nuur baar to Hvm a stef burduun,, 


PRONUNCIATION OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


217 


679 


Was never trump of Half so greet ἃ suun. 
Dhis par‘doneer’ Had Heer as Jel-w- as weks, 


But smoodh zt Heq, as dooth a strwzk of fleks ; 


676 


Bi uns‘es Heq -ἴϑ lokes dhat -e Had-e, 
And dheer’w7th Hee -7s shuld'res ov‘ersprad’e, 
Ful then zt lai bev kul-puunz oon and oon, 


And Hood, for dzhol-:tee’, ne weerd -e noon, 


680 


For zt was trus‘ed up 1 Hs walcet-. 
Him thoukwht -e rood al of dhe neu‘e dzhet, 
Dishev'el, sauf -7s kap, -e rood al baar-e. 


Swrtsh glaa‘rzq aith‘en wad -e as an Haar’e. 


684 


A ver‘nzkl- -ad -e soou‘ed on -7s kap-e. 
His walcet: lai befoorn: -7m on -β 180 Ὁ, 
Brerd‘ful of par-duun kum of Room al Hoot. 


A vuis -e Had as smaal as en‘? goot. 


688 


Noo berd n- -ad Hee, ne nev‘er shuld -e Haav'e, 
As smoodh zt was as zt wer laat zshaav'e, 
Ji troou -e weer a geld‘7q or a maa're. 


But of -¢s kraft, fro Ber-wek unto Waarre, 


692 


Ne was ther swtsh anudh‘er par‘doneer’. 
For in -7s maal -e Had a pil'webeer-, 
Whitsh dhat, -e 5616, was uur laa‘d7? vail : 


He said, -e nad a gob’et of dhe sail 


696 


Dhat saa‘znt Peeter Had, whan dhat -e wente 
Upon: dhe see, {{] Dzhee-syy Krist -cm nent’e. 
He nad a kros of laa‘tuun ful of stoon:es, 


And zn a glas -e Had’e pzg’es boon'es. 


700 


But with dhezz rel:7zkes, whan dhat -e fond 
A poo're per‘suun’ dwelzq up’on: lond, 
Up:on: a dai -e gat -2m moor munai‘e 


Dhan dhat dhe per-suun’ gat m moon-thes twai‘e. 


704 


And dhus wth fain‘ed flaterz?: and dzhaap:es, 
He maad‘e dhe per‘suun: and dhe peepl- -2s aap-es. 
But treu‘elzz to tel-en at-e laste, 


He was 2n tshertsh a noo:bl- eklee‘szast-e. 


Com ba me! was probably the 
name of a song, like that in v. 672, 
or the modern “ Kiss me quick, and 
go, my love.” It is also probable 
that Absolon’s speech contained allu- 
sions to it, and that it was very well 
known at the time. 

677 ounces, so all six MSS., 
unces Ha., which probably meant 
the same thing, supra p. 304, and not 
inches. 

679 colpoun’s, I have adopted 
a systematic spelling, culpons Ha. 
P., colpons E. He, culpones 


708 


L., culpounnys Ca, colpouns 
? Co., modern French coupons. 


687 brerdful, the MSS. have 
all an unintelligible bret ful or 
bretful, probably a corruption by 
the scribes of Orrmin’s brerdful =brim- 
ful; dreird, brerd are found in Seotch, 
see Jamieson. : 


697 So all the MSS. Either 
saynt is a dissyllable, see note to v. 
120, or the line has a defective first 
measure, to which the extremely un- 
acsented nature of that is opposed. 


718 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


+ Weel coud’ he reed’ a lessoun or a storie, 
+ But altherbest he sang an offertorie ; 
For weel he wiste, whan that song was songe, 


He moste prech’, and weel affyl’ his tonge, 


712 


To winne silver, as he right weel coude ; 
Theerfoor’ he sang so mery’ and so loude. 


CHAWCERES PREYER. 


Nou hay’ I toold you schortly in a clawse 


Th’ estaat, th’ array, the nombr’, and eek the cawse 


716 


Why that assembled was this companye 
In Southwerk at this gentel hostelrye, 
That hight the Zabbard, faste by the Belle. 


But nou is tyme to you for to telle 


720 


Hou that we baren us, that ilke night, 
Whan we wer’ in that hostelry’ alight ; 
And after wol I tell’ of our’ vyage, 


And al the rem’nawnt of our’ pilgrimage. 


724 


But first I prey’ you of your’ eurteysye 
That ye ne rett’ it nat my vilaynye 
Thowgh that I playnly spek’ in this matere, 


To tellen you her’ wordes and her’ chere; 


728 


Ne thowgh I spek’ her’ wordes properly. 
For this ye knowen al so weel as I, 
Whoso schal tell’ a taal’ after a man’, 


He moost’ rehers’, as neygh as e’er he can, 
Ey’ry word, if it be in his charge, 


732 


Al spek’ he ne’er so rudely or large : 
Or elles he moot tell’ his taal’ untrewe, 


Or feyne thing, or find’ his wordes newe. 


736 


He may not spare, thowgh he wer’ his brother ; 
He moost’ as weel sey 00 word as another. 
Crist spaak himself ful brood’ in holy writ, 


And weel ye woot no vilayny’ is it. 


740 


Eek’ Prato seyth, whoso that can him rede, 
The wordes moot be cosin to the dede. 
Also I prey’ you to foryeev’ it me, 


Al haav’ I not set folk in her’ degre 


744 


Her’ in this taal’ as that they schulde stonde ; 
My wit is schort, ye may weel understonde. 


711 weel he wiste, so all the 
six MSS., wel wyst he Ha. 

714 so merily P., ful me- 
riely Ha. so meriely Co., the 
murierly Εἰ, the muryerly 
He. the meryerely Ca, so 
merely L., the regular form would 
be merie, as in loude, which 


follows ; compare /hude, murie in the 
Cuckoo Song, supra p. 427. 
the above conjectural reading. 
rhs fe | 
the six MSS., 1 speke al pleyn 
a. 
733 ewry word Ha., eueriche 
word P., the other MSS. insert a, 


Cuar. VII. ὁ 1. 


Hence 


playnly spek’, so all 


“ 
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719 


Weel kuud -e reed a les‘uun or a stoo'rie, 
But al-dherbest -e saq an ofertoo-ree ; 
For weel -e wist’e, whan dhat soq was suq’e, 


He moost’e preetsh, and weel afizl- -cs tuq-e, 


712 


To win'e sél:ver, as -e rikht weel kuud‘e; 
Dheerfoor’ -e 586. soo mer’? and soo luud:e. 


Tshau‘seer‘es 


Prai‘eer’. 


Nuu πᾶν /7 toold su short'liz zn a klauz-e 

Dh- estaat:, dh- arai‘, dhe num'br-, and eek dhe kauz‘e 716 
Whiz dhat asem:bled was dhis kumpanze 

Jn Suuth-werk at dhs dzhen‘t’1 ostelrize, 

Dhat nekht dhe Tab-ard-, fast-e bzz dhe Bel-e. 


But nuu 15 tzz*me too su for to [6] 6 


720 


Huu dhat we baar‘en us dhat zlk-e nekht, 
Whan wee wer in dhat ostelra: alikht ; 
And after wol 77 tel of uur vz-aadzh-e, 


And al dhe rem-naunt: of uur p7l:gremaadzhre. 


(24 


But first / prai sau of suur kur‘taisze 
Dhat see ne ret εὖ nat mz ve-lai‘ni7ze, 
Dhooukwh dhat 71 plain'le: speek mm dhis mateere. 


To tel’e suu -er word’es and -er tshee're ; 


728 


Ne dhooukwh /: speek -er wordes prop‘erlvz. 
For dhs se knoou‘en al so weel as /2, 
Whoo:soo shal tel a taal after a man, 


He moost reuers’, as naixh as eer -e kan, 


732 


Ἐν τὴ word, 1} 7t bee mm -7s tshardzh:e, 
Al speek -e neer so ryydelv? or lardzh:e ; 
Or el‘es Hee moot tel -zs taal untreu‘e, 


Or fain‘e thrq, or fend -ἴ word’es neu‘e. 


736 


He mai not spaar’e, dhooukwh -e wer -vs broodh:er; 
He moost as weel sai 00 word as anoodh:er. 
Krist spaak -cmself: ful brood ἐπ Hoo'le rwit, 


And weel ze woot noo γῇ 11 27. 15 zt. 


740 


Eek Plaa‘too saith, whoosoo: dhat kan -2m reed:e, 
Dhe word’es moot be kuz-in too dhe deed‘e. 
Alsoo- /7 prai suu to forseev’ zt mee, 


Al naav /7 not set folk zn Her degree’ 


744 


Heer τη dhis taal, as dhat dhai shuld-e stond:e; 
Mz wit 2s short, 76 mai weel un‘derstond:e. 


as euerich a word E., apparently 
to avoid a defective first measure. 

738 another, I have throughout 
pronounced other as (udh-er), because 
of the alternative orthography outher, 
supra p. 267. This rhyme, however, 
shews that there must have also been a 
sound (oodh'er), which is historically 


more correct. Orrmin writes oberr for 
the adjective, and both oberr and oppr 
for the conjunction. That distinction 
has been carried out in the pronuncia- 
tion of the Proclamation of Henry III., 
supra pp. 501-3-5. 

744 not set folk, so all the six 
MSS., folk nat set Ha. 


720 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Cuap. VII. δ 1. 


Tue Hoosre anp nis Merra. 
Greet chere maad’ our’ hoost’ us ev’rychoon, 


And to the soupeer sett? he us anoon ; 


748 


And served us with vytayl atte beste. 
Strong was the wyn, and weel to drink’ us leste. 
A seem’ly man our’ hooste was withalle 


For to haan been a marschal in an halle; 


752 


A large man was he with eyghen stepe, 
A fair’re burgeys is ther noon in Chepe : 
Boold of his spech’, and wys, and weel ytawght, 


And of manhode lacked’ him right nawght. 


756 


ii ἘΚ theerto he was right a merye man, 
And after sowpeer pleyen he bigan, 
And spaak of merth’ amonges other thinges, 


Whan that we hadde maad our’ reckeninges ; 


760 


And seyde thus: Lo, lording’s, trewely, 
Ye been to me weelcomen hertely, 
For by my trouth’, if that I schul not lye, 


ΥἹ 111 1 ne sawgh not this yeer so mery a companye 


764 


At ones in this herbergh, as is nou. 
Fayn wold I do you merthe, wist’ I hou, 
And of a merth’ I am right nou bithowght, 


To doon you ees’, and it schal coste nowght. 


768 


Ye goon to Cawnterbery : God you spede, 
The blisful martyr guyte you your’ mede! 
And weel I woot, as ye goon by the weye, 


Ye schapen you to talken and to pleye; 


772 


For trewely comfort ne merth is noon 
To ryde by the weye domb’ as stoon ; 
And theerfoor’ wol I make you dispoort, 


As I seyd’ erst, and do you som comfort. 


776 


iii And if you lyketh alle by oon assent 
— For to standen at my juggement ; 
And for to werken as I schal you seye, 


To morwe, whan ye ryden by the weye, 


780 


. Nou by my fader sowle that is deed, 
1 But ye be merye, smyteth of myn heed. 
Hoold up your hond withoute more speche. 


Our’ counseyl was not longe for to seche ; 


784 


Us thowght’ it n’as not worth to maak’ it wys, 
And grawnted him withoute mor’ avys, 
And bad him sey’ his verdyt’, as him leste. 


Lording’s, quoth he, nou herk’neth for the beste, 


756 lacked’ him, this is con- 
poe lakkede he Ha. him 
ackede the six MSS. variously 
spelled, in which case the final e must 
be pronounced, which is so unusual 
that I have preferred adopting the order 
of Ha. and the construction of the 
other MSS. 


788 


759 amonges E. He. Co. 

764 I ne sawgh not, this is 
a composite reading; I ne saugh 
Ha., 1 sawgh not the other MSS. 
variously spelled. The Ha. has there- 
fore a trissyllabic first measure, which 
is unusual and doubtful; to write both 
me and not introduces an Alexandrine. 
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Dhe Oost and uis Merth. 


Greet tsheer‘e maad uur Oost us ev‘rztshoon’, 

And too dhe suup-eer’ set -e us anoon ; 748 
And serv‘eth us with vez'tail: at-e best-e. 

Stroq was dhe σύ, and weel to drqk us lestre. 

A seem‘le2 man uur oost’e was withal-e 

For to Haan been a mar‘shal zn an ἨΔ] 6: 752 
A lar-dzhe man was Hee with aixsh-en steep‘e 

A fair're bur‘dzhais 7s ther noon in Tsheep:e: 

Boold of -2s speetsh, and wzs, and weel :taukwht’, 

And of man‘Hood:e lak‘ed Him rekht naukwht. 756 
Eek dheer‘too Hee was rzkht a mer‘ze man, 

And after suup‘eer’ plai-en Hee bigan-, 

And spaak of merth amuq’es udher thiq’es, 

Whan dhat we wad‘e maad uur rek-enzq’es ; 760 
And said‘e dhus: Loo, lord-zqz, treu-elz, 

Je been to mee weel‘kum‘en ner‘telz, 

For ba mz truuth, ef dhat 71 shul not lve, 

Ji nee saukwh not dhes seer so mer? a kumpaniwe 764 
At oon‘es 7n dhs Her‘berkh, as 15 nuu. 

Fain wold /¢ duu su merth‘e, west 7 Huu, 

And of a merth / am rekht nuu bithoukwht’, 

To doon suu ees, and 7t shal kost’e noukwht. 768 
Je goon to Kaunt-erber'z?: God suu speed:e, 

Dhe ὉΠ] τυ ΟἿ kwitt-e suu suur meed'e ! 

And weel 7) woot, as see goon biz dhe watre, 

Je shaap‘en yuu to talk-en and to plai‘e; 172 
For treu‘elez kumfort: ne merth 7s noon 

To rade bez dhe wai-e dumb as stoon; 

And dheer-foor wold 7 maak-e suu dispoort’, 

As 71 said erst, and doo su sum kumfort:. 776 
And 2} su livk-eth ale biz oon asent: 

For to stand-en at ma dzhyydzh-ement’ ; 

And for to werk‘en as / shal su 8816, 

To mor'we, whan Je rzzd-en biz dhe wai'e, 780 
Nuu ba mz faad-er sooul‘e, dhat 2s deed, 

But see be mere, smzt-eth of mzzn need. 

Hoold up suur nond wthuut-e moore speetsh-e. 

Uur kuun:sail was not loq‘e for to seetsh-e ; 784 
Us thoukwht τ n- -as not worth to maak εὖ wis, 

And graunt’ed n7m withuute moor avis’, 

And bad -2m sai -7s νου αὐ as -7m leste. 

Lor‘dqz*, kwoth Hee, nuu Herkneth for dhe beste, 788 


We might read the Ha. I ne sawgh 
this yeer, as an Alexandrine with 
a defective first measure. Perhaps I 
isa mistake, and ne sawgh this 
yeer, or this yeer sawgh not, 
may be correct, but there is no autho- 
rity for it. Tyrwhitt reads; I saw not 


this yere swiche a compagnie, which 
is probably conjectural. See p. 649. 
782 smyteth of myn heed 
Ha., I wol yeve you myn heed 
E. He. Co. P. and Sloane MS. 1685, 
variously spelled, I 3eue 30we 
Mine hede L. But if ye E. 


722 


But taak’th it not, I prey’ you, in disdeyn, 

This is the poyné, to speken schort and playn ; 
__ That eech of you to schorte with your’ weye, 
11 In this vyage schal telle tales tweye, 

To Cawnterbery-ward, I meen’ it so, 

And hoomward he schal tellen other two, 

Of aventur’s that whylom haan bifalle. 

And which of you that beer’th him best of alle, 

That is to seyn, that telleth in this caas 

Tales of best sentenc’ and moost solaas, 

Schal han a sowpeer at your’ alther cost 

Heer’ in this place, sitting’ by this post, 

Whan that we com’ ageyn from Cawnterbery. 

And for to make you the more mery, 

I wol myselven gladly with you ryde, 

Right at myn ow’ne cost, and be your’ gyde. 

And whoso wol my juggement withseye 
11 Schal paye for al we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouchesawf that it be so, 

Tel me anoon, withouten wordes mo, 

And I wol erly schape me theerfore. 

This thing was grawnted, and our’ othes swore 

With ful glad hert’, and prey’den him also 

He wolde vouchesawf for to doon so, 

And that he wolde been our’ governour, 

And of our’ tales yug’ and reportour, 

And sett’ a soupeer at a certayn prys; 

We wolde reuled be at his devys 

In heygh and low’, and thus by oon assent 

We been accorded to his juggement. 

And theerupon the wyn was fet anoon ; 

We dronken, and to reste went’ eech oon, 

Withouten eny leng’re taryinge. 


WE RYDEN FORTH. 


A morwe whan the day bigan to springe, 
Up roos our’ hoost, and was our’ alther cok, 
And gader’d us togider in a flok, 

And forth we ryd’ a lytel moor’ than paas, 
Unto the watering’ of Saynt Thomas. 

And theer our’ hoos?’ bigan his hors areste, 
And seyde, Lordes, herk’neth, if you leste. 
Ye woot your’ foorward, I it you recorde, 
If evesong and morwesong accorde, 


795 whylom E. He. Oo. P. L., 
and so Tyrwhitt, Sloane MS. 1685, 
omits the word; of aventures 
that ther han bifalle Ha, 
which would refer only to the second 
stories and imply that they should 
relate to adventures at Canterbury, 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Cuar. VII. § 1. 


792 
796 
800 
804 
808 
812 
816 


820 


824 


828 


which is unlikely, as they must have 
all known them; why lom' is 
suitable for both sets of tales, and a 
word of that kind is wanted. The 
Sloane MS. 1685 also spells aven- 
toures, see p. 635, note 1. The 
passage is wanting in Ca. 
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But taakth ct not, 7 prai suu, ἐπ disdain, 

Dhis 15 dhe puint, to speek-en short and plain ; 

Dhat eetsh of suu to short’e wth suur wai'e, 

In dhis νύ δια 2} 6 shal tel-e taal-es twai'e, 792 
To Kaunt-erber’s¢ward, 71 meen zt soo, 

And hoom:ward Hee shal tel‘en udh-er twoo, 

Of aa-ventyyrz’ dhat whzl‘om naan brfal-e. 

And whitsh of suu dhat beerth -2m best of al-e, 796 
Dhat 2s to sain, dhat tel:eth in dhis kaas 

Taal-es of best sentens: and moost soolaas’, 

Shal naan a suup‘eer: at suur al-dher kost, 

Heer in dhis plaas’e, 5.016. bee dhs post, 800 
‘Whan dhat we kum again: from Kaun‘terber'z. 

And for to maak-e suu dhe moor’e mer‘?2, 

Ji wol miselv'en glad-lee with suu ride, 

Rikht at men oou-ne kost, and bee suur gzid-e. 804 
And whoo:soo wol ma dzhyydzh-ement wethsai-e 

Shal paie for al we spend’en bez dhe waice. 

And εἴ se vuutsh-esauf: dhat τ be soo, 

Tel me anoon’ withuut’en word‘es moo, 808 
And Ji wol δου] shaap’e mee dheerfoor’e. 

Dhis theq was graunt’ed, and uur ooth’es swoor'e 

With ful glad Hert, and prai-den H7m alsoo- 

He wold:e vuutsh-esauf for to doon soo, 812 
And dhat -e wold-e been uur guu‘vernuur’, 

And of uur taal-es dzhyydzh and rep-ortuur., 

And set a suup-eer’ at a sert-ain’ prvvs; 

We wolde ryyled bee at Hs devis: 816 
Jn uaikh and loou; and dhus bz? oon asent* 

We been akorded too -ἴ8 dzhyydzh:ement’. 

And dheer-upon’ dhe w77n was fet anoon ; 

We druqk’en, and to reste went ecetsh oon, 820 
Withuut'en ene leq:re tar-?,7q'e. 


We rtvtden forth. 


A mor‘we whan dhe dai began: to sprzq’e, 
Up roos uur oost, and was uur al-dher kok, 
And gad-erd us togzd‘er zn a flok, 824 
And forth we rid a liz-t’1 moor dhan paas, 
Untoo- dhe waaterzq’ of Saint Toomaas:. 
And dheer uur oost began’ -7s Hors arest’e, 
And said-e, Lord’es, nerk-neth, 1} suu lest:e. 828 
Je woot sur foor-ward, /¢ 7t suu rekord’e, 
Jf eev-esoqg and mor-wesoq akord’e, 
798 moost, so all the six MSS., sworne, and if the ellipsis be not 
of Ha. assumed before swore it must at 
least occur before prey’den. 
810 our othes swore, Prof. 
Child points out an ellipsis of we as 824 in a flok He. P. L., Sloane 
in vy. 786, see, supra p. 376, art.111, MS. 1685, the others have alle in 
Ex. ὁ. The past participle would be a flock, with various spellings 


724 


Let see nou who schal telle first a tale. 
As ever’ moot I drinke wyn or ale, 
Whoso be rebel to my juggement 

ili Schal paye for al that by the wey’ is spent. 
Nou draweth cut, eer that we forther twinne ; 
And which that hath the schortest schal beginne. 
Syr’ knight, quoth he, my mayster and my lord, 
Nou draweth cut, for that is myn accord. 
Com’th neer, quoth he, my lady pryoresse, 

And ye, syr’ clerk, lat be your schamfastnesse, 

ii Ne studieth nat; ley hand to, ev’ry man! 
Anoon to drawen ev’ry wight bigan, 

And schortly for to tellen as it was, 

Wer’ it by aventur’, or sort, or caas, 

The sooth is this, the cut fil to the knight’, 
Of which ful blyth’ and glad was ev’ry wight, 
And tell’ he moost’ his tal’ as was resoun, 

By foorward and by composicioun, 

As ye haan herd; what nedeth wordes mo ? 
And whan this gode man sawgh it was so, 

As he that wys was and obedient 

To kep’ his foorward by his fre assent, 

ili He seyde: Sin I schal biginne the game, 
What! Weelcom be the cut, in Goddes name! 
Nou lat us ryd’, and herk’neth what I seye. 
And with that word we ryden forth our’ weye ; 

ii And he bigan with right a merye chere 
His tal’ anoon, and seyd’ in this manere. 


854 the cut, so all the six MSS., 


TEXT OF CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE. 


Cuap. VIL. § 


832 


836 


840 


844 


848 


852 


856 


858 So E.; his tale and seide 


thou cut Ha, right in this manere Ha; 


In correcting the proofs of this text and conjectured pronuncia- 
tion of Chaucer’s Prologue I have had the great advantage of Mr. 
Henry Nicol’s assistance, and to his accuracy of eye and judgment — 
is due a much greater amount of correctness and consistency than 
could have been expected in so difficult a proof... Owing to sug- — 


gestions made by Mr. Nicol, I have reconsidered several indications 
of French origin. One of the most remarkable is Powles v. 509, 


1 Some trifling errors escaped obser- 
vation till the sheets had been printed 
off, which the reader will have no diffi- 
culty in correcting, such as e, 0, i for 
ee, 00, y, etc. The following are more 
important. Read in Text, v. 15 
specially, v. 69 poort’, v. 123 entuned, 
v. 152 streyt, v. 208 Frere, v. 260 
pore, VY. 289 soberly, v. 365 fresch, 
v. 569 vytayle, v. 570 tayle, v. 599 
governing, v. 601 age. Read in the 
PRONUNCIATION, y. 14 sundr??, y. 23 
kum, γ, 385 whitlz, v. 48 fer-re, v. 53 


Abuv'en, v. 66 Again, v. 71 al, v. 72 


dzhen‘t’l, v. 107 fedh-res, v. 144 sakwh, 
vy. 181, Dhis, v. 210 kan, vy. 24058 


ev'riitsh, v. 265 us tug’e, v. 284 men, 
γ. 292 νου] 111, v. 884 bez dhe mor'w-, 
v. 414 grund‘ed, v. 424 saaf. Read 
in the Foornotss, on v. 60, ]. 3 
nob’l, on v. 120, 1.1 saynt, on 


vy. 120, last line but three, “all the six — 


MSS. except L.’”’, and add at the end 
of the note “and L. omits also,’ on 
vy. 247, 1.1 noon, onv. 305,1.1 He, 
on vy. 512, 1.1, foolde. 
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Let see nuu whoo shal tel’e frrst a taal-e. 

As ever moot / driqke wzn or 8816, 832 
Whoo-soo: be reb‘el too ma dzhyydzh-ement: 

Shal pai-e for al dhat bz dhe wai 18 spent. 

Nuu drau‘eth kut, eer dhat we furdh-er twin‘e ; 

And whitsh dhat Hath dhe short-est shal bzgzn-e. 836 
Svr knikht, kwoth Hee, mz? maist’er and mz lord, 

Nuu drau‘eth kut, for dhat 15 men akord:. 

Kumth neer, kwoth nee, mz laa‘di priz-ores‘e, 

And Jee, ser klerk, lat bee sur shaam‘fastnes:e, 840 
Nee stud‘zeth nat; lai mand too, ev‘r7? man! 

Anoon: to drau‘en evra wikht began’, 

And short:lcz for to tel’en as it was, 

Wer tt biz aa:ventyyr’, or sort, or kaas, 844 
Dhe sooth 15 dhis, dhe kut 1] too dhe knzkht, 

Of whrtsh ful blizdh and glad was ev-ri wekht, 

And tel -e moost -7s taal as was ree‘suun’, 

Bai foor-ward and be kompoosvs‘euun,, 848 
As see naan Herd; what need‘eth word’es moo ? 

And whan dhis good’e man saukwh 7t was soo, 

As Hee dhat ws was and obee'dzent* 

To keep -ἴϑ foor-ward bz? -¢s free asent’, 852 
He said‘e: Sen 7) shal begzn-e dhe gaam‘e, 

What! weel:kum: bee dhe kut, zn God'es naam:e! 

Nuu lat us red, and που κ΄ ποῦς what 71 sai‘e. 

And with dhat word we rzzd‘en forth uur waire. ; 856 
And Hee began with rezkht a mer-ve tsheer’e 

His taal anoon’, and said 7n dhzs man‘eer’e. 


his tale anoon, and seyde MSS. in various spellings. 
as ye may heere, the other 


which seemed to have a French pronunciation, but which ought 
perhaps to be marked Pow’les, the form Powel appearing in 
vy. 13938, supra p. 266, a direct derivative from Orrmin’s Pawell 
with along a. The alterations thus admitted affect the calculation 
on p. 651, which was made from the MS. As now printed (making 
the corrections just mentioned), the numbers are as follows :— 


Lines containing no French word . , 286, percent. 33°3 
+, only one __,, HP. thi) YOO, $s 41:7 

"Ἢ two French words . 179, “Ὁ 20°9 

Ἶ three ,, eis, Re tees = 3°5 

” four ,, rt ao hs 4, ” 0-5 

” five ,, he δεν Ὁ 1, ” ΟἽ 
Lines in Prologue . . 858 100:0 


These numbers are not sensibly different from the former. The 
number of Trissyllabic measures after correction appears as 76, the 
numbers in the six classes on p. 648 being respectively 25, 6, 3, 4, 
29, 9. The number of lines with defective first measures, p. 649, 
remains 13, as before. The number of lines with two superfluous 
syllables, p. 649, is now 8, vy. 709, 710, having been added. 


726 JOHAN GOWER. Cuar, VIL. § 2 


§ 2. Gower. 


Johan Gower, died, a very old man, between 15 August and 24 
October 1408, having been blind since 1400, the year of Chaucer’s 
death. His three principal works are Speculum Meditantis, writte 
in French, which is entirely lost; Vox Clamantis, in Latin, sti 
preserved ; and Confessio Amantis, in English, of which there 8 
several fine MSS., and which was printed by Caxton in 1483. In 
this edition Caxton calls him: ‘‘ Johan Gower squyer borne in 
Walys in the tyme of kyng richard the second.” The district of 
Gowerland in 8. W. Glamorganshire, between Swansea bay and 
Burry river, a peninsula, with broken limestone coast, full of caves, 
and deriving its name from the Welsh gwyr = (guu‘yr) oblique, 
crooked, traditionally claims to be his birth place. Now Gower’s 
own pronunciation of his name results from two couplets, in which — 
it is made to rhyme with power and reposer. The first passage, ac- 
cording to the MS. of the Society of Antiquaries, is 


Sche axeh me what was my name 

Madame I feyde Johan Gower. 

Now Johan quod fche in my power, 

Thou mufte as of pi loue ftonde. [1 8681 


The other will be found below, pp. 738-9. The sound was therefore 
(Guu‘eer’), which favours the Welsh theory. The modern form of 
the name is therefore (θα θα), and Gowerland is now called 
(Gou‘ealeend) in English. “ 
But the correctness of this Welsh derivation has been disputed. 
Leland had heard that he was of the family of the Gowers of Stiten- — 
ham in Yorkshire, ancestors of the present Duke of Sutherland. — 
The Duke has politely informed me that the family and traditional — 
pronunciation of his patronymic Gower is a dissyllable rhyming ~ 
to mower, grower, that is (Goo-er). Now this sound could not be 
the descendant of (Guu‘eer’), and hence this pronunciation is a pre- 
sumption against the connection of the two families, strengthening — 
the argument derived from the difference of the coats of arms.” | 
He was certainly at one time in friendly relations with Chaucer, — 
who, in his Troylus and Cryseyde, writes :— 
O moral Gower, this boke I directe 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode, 
To vouchensauf, ther nede is, to correcte, 
Of youre benignites and zeles goode. 5°77 
And Gower, in some manuscripts, makes Venus send a message to 
Chaucer, as her disciple and poet, which is printed as an example — 
below, pp. 738-9. , 
The text of Gower has not yet been printed from the manuscripts, — 


1 These references throughout are to 
Pauli’s edition, as explained supra, p. 
256. 

2 For other particulars of the life of 
Gower, derived from legal papers, shew- 
ing that he was possessed of land in 
Kent, see the life prefixed to Pauli’s 


edition of the Confessio Amantis, and — 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s Notice of Gower, 
in the Retrospective Review, N.S%., vol. 
ii. No weight is to be attributed to his — 
calling himself English, when asking to 
be excused for faults in French, in a 
French poem, He would have no 
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or from any one MS. in particular. Pauli’s edition is founded on 
Berthelette’s first edition, 1532, ‘‘ carefully collated throughout”’ 
with the Harl. MSS. 7184 and 3869. Of the first Pauli says: 
“This volume, on account of its antiquity and its judicious and 
consistent orthography, has been adopted as the basis for the spelling 
in this new edition.” Pauli says that he has also used Harl. MS. 
8490, and the Stafford MS. where it was important, and that his 
‘chief labour consisted in restoring the orthography and in regu- 
lating the metre, both of which had been disturbed in innumerable 
places by Berthelette.”’ As the result is eminently unsatisfactory, 
it has been thought best, in giving a specimen of Gower, to print 
the original in precise accordance with some MSS. 

The following MSS. of Gower’s Confessio Amantis are described 
by Pauli. At Oxford, having the verses to Richard II, and those 
on Chaucer: MS. Laud. 609, Bodl. 693, Selden, B. 11, Corp. Chr. 
Coll. 67 ;—without these verses: MS. Fairfax 3, Hatton 51, Wad- 
ham Coll. 18, New Coll. 266;—with the first and without the 
second, MS. Bodl. 294 ;—dedicated to Henry of Lancaster, and with 
verses on Chaucer; MS. New Coll. 326. In the British Museum, 
Harl. 7184, 3869, 3490. MS. Stafford, in the possession of the 
Duke of Sutherland. Pauli does not mention the MS. 1384, of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

The MSS. most accessible to me were the four cited supra p. 253. 
Of these the orthography of Harl. 3869 appeared to me the best, and 
I have therefore printed it in the first column. In the second 
column I have given the text of Harl. 7184, which Pauli professes 
to follow; and in the third the text of the MS. of the Society of 
Antiquaries, No. 134.1. The fourth column contains the conjectural 
pronunciation. By this means the diversities of the orthography 
and the uniformity of the text will be made evident. It is the 
former in which we are most interested. The passage selected for 
this purpose is the story of Nebuchadnezzar’s punishment, as being 
unobjectionable in detail, and sufficient in length to give a complete 
conception of the author’s style. 

But as the Message from Venus to Chaucer possesses great interest 
from its subject, I have added a copy of it according to Harl. MS. 
8869, from which Pauli states that he has taken the copy printed 
in his edition. In the second column I have annexed the same text 
according to the MS. of the Society of Antiquaries, and, since the 
passage does not occur in the other two MSS., in the third column 1 
have added my own systematic orthography, and in the fourth column 
the conjectured pronunciation. For these two last columns a compo- 
site text has been chosen, founded on a comparison of the two MSS. 

In all cases the phonetic transcript has been constructed on the 
same principles as that of Chaucer in the preceding section. 


doubt considered himself an English- between z 3, but writes the guttural 
man, as he spoke English and was an _ with the same z that it uses in Nabu- 
English subject and landowner, even if godonozor, I have used z throughout 
he had been born in Wales. its transcription. 

1 As this MS, makes no distinction 


THE PUNISHMENT OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Harl. MS. 3869, folio 496 to 52a, 


i 136 

Ther was a kinge pat mochel myhte 
Which Nabugodonofor hihte 
Of whom pat .I. fpak hier tofore 
310 in Ἢ bible his name is bore 
For al pe world in Orient 
Was hol at his comandement 
As panne of kinges to his liche 
Was non fo myhty ne fo riche 
To his empire and to his lawes 
As who feip alin pilke dawes 
Were obeiffant and tribut bere 
As pogh he godd of Erpe were 
ΕἾ ftrengpe he putte kynges vnder 
And wroghte of pride many a wonder 
He was fo full of veine gloire 
That he ne hadde no memoire 
That per was eny good bot he 
For pride of his profperite 
Til pat pe hihe king of kinges 
Which fep and knowe} alle pinges 
Whos yhe mai noping afterte 
The priuetes of mannes herte 
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Thei fpeke and founen in his Ere 
As pogh pei lowde wyndes were 
He tok vengance vpon pis pride 
Bot for he wolde a while a bide 
To loke if he him wolde amende 
To him aforetokne he fende 
And pat was in his flep be nyhte 
This proude kyng a wonder fyhte 
Hadde in his fweuene per he lay 
Him poght vpon a merie day 
As he behield pe world a boute 
A tree fulgrowe he fyh peroute 
Whiche ftod pe world amiddes euene 
Whos heihte ftraghte vp to pe heuene 
The leues weren faire and large [fol. 50] 
Of fruit it bar fo ripe a charge 
That alle men it mihte fede 
He fih alfo pe bowes fpriede 
A boue al ae in which were 
The kynde of alle briddes pere 
And eke him poght he fih alfo 
The kynde of alle beftes go 
Vnder pis tree a boute round 
And fedden hem vpon pe ground 
As he pis wonder ftod and fih 
Him poghte he herde a vois on hih 
Criende and feide a bouen alle 
Hew doun pis tree and lett it falle 
The leues let defoule in hafte 
And do pe fruit deftruie and wafte 
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Ther was a king that mochel mijte — 
Which Nabugadonofor highte, 
Of whom that I fpak hiere tofore, 
Yit in the bible his name is bore 
For al the world in the orient 
Was holl at his commaundement 
And of kinges to his liche 
Was non fo mi;ti ne so riche 
To his empire and to his lawes 
As who feith all in thilke dawes 
Were obeiffant and tribut bere 
As thou; he god of erthe were 
With ftrengthe he put kinges ynder 
And wrou;t of pride many a wonder, 
He was fo full of veingloire, 
That he ne had no memoire, 
That ther was any good but he 
For pride of his profperite 
Til that the high king of kinges 
Which feth and knoweth alle thinges 
Whoz yhe may no thing afterte 
The priuitees of mannes herte 
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To speke and sounen in his here 
As thou; thei loude wyndes were 
He toke vengeaunce vpon this pride 
But for he wolde a while abide 
To loke if he wolde him amende ὃ 
To him afore tokene he fende [fo.23,a,2] 
And that was in his flep be ni3te 
This proude king a wonder fighte 
Hadde in his fweuene ther he lay 
Him thou3t vpon a mery day 
As he behield the world aboute 
A tree full growe he figh theroute 
The which ftode the worldamiddes euene — 
Whoz heighte ftraught vp to the heuene — 
The leues weren faire and large . 
Of fruit it bar fo ripe a charge 
That alle men it might fede 
He sigh alfo the bowes spriede 
Aboue all erthe in which were 
The kinde of alle briddes there 
And eke him thou;t he sigh alfo 
The kinde of alle beftes go 
Vnder the tre aboute round 
And fedden hem vpon the ground 
As he this wonder ftode and figh 
Him thou;te he herde a vois on high 
Criend and feide abouen alle 
Hewe doun this tree and let it falle 
The leues let defoule in hafte 
And do the fruit deftroie and wafte 
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There was a kinge pat mochell myzte 


Whiche Nabugodonozor hyzte 

Of whom pat .y. fpak here to fore 
Zit in pe bible his name is bore 

For all pe orient world in orient 
Was hool at his comaundement 

As panne of kinges to his liche 

Was nou fo myzty ne fo riche 

To his empire and to his lawis 

As who fayep all in pilke dawis 
Were obeyfant and tribute bere 

As pouz he god of erpe were 

With ftrengpe he putte kynges vndir 
And wrouzte of pride many awondir 
He was fo full of vayne glorye 

That he ne hadde no memorye 

That per was eny god but he 

For pride of his profperite. 

Till pat pe hyze kinge of kinges 
Whiche seep and knowep all pinges 
Whos ye may no pynge afterte 

The priuete of maznis herte 
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They fpeke and fownen in his ere 
As pouz pey loude wyndis were 

He tok vemiaunce vp on pis pride 
But for he wole awhile abyde 

To loke yf he him wolde amende 

To him a fore token he fende 

And pat was in his flepe benyzte 
This proude kynge a wondir fyzte 
Hadde in his f{weuen per he lay [fo. 57, 
Him pouzte vp onamery day a, 1] 
As he behelde pe world aboute 

A tre full growe he fyze peroute 
Whiche ftod pe world amiddis euene 
Whos heyzte ftrauzte vp to pe heuene 
The leuis weren fayre and large 

Of frute it bare fo ripe a charge 
That all mex it myzte p’ fede 

He fyze alfo pe bowis fprede 

Aboue all erpe in whiche were 

The kynde of all briddis pere 

And eek him pouzte he fyze alfo 

Pe kynde of all beftis goo 

Vndir pis tre aboute rounde 

And fedden hem vp on pe grounde 
As he pis wondir fted and fyze 

Him pouzte he herde auoys on hyze 
Criende and feyde abouen alle 

Hew doum pis tre and lete it falle 
The leuis let do foule in hafte 

And to pe frute destriue and wafte 
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Dher was a k7q dhat mutsh‘el m7Zht'e, 
Whitsh Naa:buu’goo-doo-nooz‘or uzkhtre, 
Of whoom dhat 71 spaak heer tofoor-e. 
Jet in dhe Biib:l- -cs naam 7s boor-e, 
For al dhe world in Oo-rient: 
Was ool at H’s komaund‘ement’. 
As dhan of kqes too -¢s littsh-e 
Was noon soo mzkht'77 nee soo τ 586; 
To His empz7r- and too -7s lau‘es, 
As whoo saith, al zn dhzlk-e dau‘es 
Wer oo-baisaunt’, and tric-byyt beere, 
As dhooukwh -e God of Erth-e weer'e. 
With streqth -e pute k¢q'es un-der, 
And rwoukwht of prii*de man-7 a wun-der, 
He was so ful of vain‘e gloo-rde 
Dhat Hee ne nad‘e noo memoo'rie 
Dhat dher was en‘77 God but Hee, 
For przid of us prosper-itee-. 
Til dhat dhe uzikh-e Kiq of kiq'es, 
Whitsh saith and knooueth al-e thzq’es, 
Whoos 76 mai noo:thzq: astert-e,— 
Dhe prz?-veteez’ of man‘es Hert'e, 
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Dhai speek and suun‘en 7n -7s eer'e, 
As dhooukwh dhai luud:e wind:es weerre— 
Hee took vendzhauns: upon: dhis prid-e. 
But, for -e wold a whzil abzid-e 
To look ¢f Hee -cm wold amend:e, 
To um a foor-etook'n- -e send-e, 
And dhat was, zn -7s sleep be? nikht'e, 
Dhis pruud-e kiq a wun-der: s¢kht-e 
Had, zn -’s sweev-ne dheer -e lai. 
Him thoukwht upon: a mer27 dai, 
As Hee beneeld: dhe world abuut’e, 
A tree fulgroou: -e stZh dheeruut-e 
Whitsh stood dhe world amid:es eey-ne, 


Whoos naixht'e straukwht up too dhe neev'ne 


Dhe leeves weer‘en fair and lardzh-e, 
Of fryyt ct baar soo rzp a tshardzh-e 
Dhat al‘e men εὖ mzkht-e feed-e. 

He szkh al-soo: dhe booues spreed'e 
Abuy’ al erth, zn whztsh’e wee-re 

Dhe kind of ale brzd-es dheesre. 

And eek -7m thoukwht -e szkh al-soo* 
Dhe kend of al-e beest’es goo 

Under dhs tree abuut’e ruund: 

And feed-en Hem upon: dhe grund. 

As nee dhis wun‘der stood and s7kh, 
Him thoukwht -e Herd a vuis on Hitkh 
Criz-end:, and said abuy‘en al-e: 

‘‘ Heu duun dhis tree, and let ἐ fal-e! 
‘“Dhe leev-es let defuul- in uast*e, 

“ And doo dhe fryyt destrui: and waste! 
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And let of {chreden euery branche 
Bot a Rote let it ftaunche 
Whan al his Pride is caft to grounde 
The rote schal be fafte bounde 
And fchal no mannes herte bere 
Bot euery luft he fchal forbere 
Of man. and lich an Oxe his mete 
Of gras he {chal pourchache and ete 
Til pat pe water of pe heuene 
Haue waiffhen him be times feuene 
So pat he be purgknowe ariht 
What is pe heueneliche myht 
And be mad humble to pe wille 
Of him which al mai faue and fpille 
This kynge out of his fwefne abreide 


And he vpon fe morwe it feide 
Vnto pe clerkes which he hadde 
Bot non of hem pe fope aradde 
Was non his fweuene cowpe yndo 
And it ftod pilke time fo 
This kyng hadde in fubiece‘on 
Jude. and of affecc’on 
A boue alle opre on Daniel 
He louep. for he cowpe wel 
Diuine pat non oper cowpe 
To him were alle binges cowpe 
As he it hadde of goddes grace 
He was before pe kinges face 
Afent. and bode pat he fcholde 
Vpon pe point pe king of tolde 
i 139 

The fortune of his {weuene expounde 
As it fcholde afterward be founde 
Whanne Daniel pis fweuene herde [fo. 
He ftod long time er he anfuerde 500] 
And made a wonder heuy chiere 
The king tok hiede of his manere 
And bad him telle pat he wifte 
As he to whom. he mochel trifte 
And feide he wolde noght be wrop 
Bot Daniel was wonder lop 
And feide vpon pi fomen alle 
Sire king pi fweuene mote falle 
And napeles . touchende of this 
I wol pe tellen how it is 
And what defefe is to pee fchape 
God wot if pou it fchalt afcape 

The hihe tre which pou haft fein 
Wip lef and fruit fo wel befein 
The which ftod in pe world amiddes 
So pat pe beftes and pe briddes 
Gouerned were of him al one ‘ 
Sire king betoknep pi perfone 
Which ftant a boue all erpli pinges 
Thus regnen vnder pe pe kinges 
And al fe poeple vnto pe loutep 
And al pe world pi pouer doubtep 
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And let of fhreden eueri braunche 
But ate roote let it ftaunche “ὦ 
Whan all his pride is caft to grounde — 
The roote fhall be faft bounde 4 
And fhall no mannes hert bere 
But eueri luft he fhall forbere 
Of man and lich an hoxe his mete 
Of gras he shall purchace and ete 
Til that the water of the heuene 
Haue waffhen him be tymes feuene 
So that he throu; knowe aright 
What is the heuenlich might 
And be mad humble to the wille 
Of him which al may faue and fpille 

This king out of his fweuene abreide 


And he vpon the morwe it feide 
Vnto the clerkes which he hadde 
But non of hem the foth aradde 
Was non his fweuene couthe yndo 
And it stode thilke time foo 
This king had in fubieccion 
Judee. and of affeccion 
Aboue al othir oon Daniell 
He loueth. for he couthe well ; 
Diuine that non othir couthe [fo. 23, b, 
To him were all thinges couthe 1} 
As he it hadde of goddes grace 
He was before the kinges face 
Afent and bode that he shulde 
Vpon the point the king of tolde 
i 139 
The fortune of his fweuene expounde — 
As it shuld aftirward be founde 
Whan Daniel this fweuene herde 
He ftod long tyme or he anfwerde 
And made a wonder heuy chiere 
The king took hiede of his manere 
And bad him telle that he wifte 
As he to whom that mochel trifte 
And feid he wolde nou;t be wroth 
But Daniel was wonder loth 
And feide vpon thi fomen alle 
Sir king thi fweuene mot falle 
And natheles touchend of this 
I wol the tellen hou it is 
And what defefe is to the fhape { 
God wot if thou it fhall efeape 1% 
The high tree which thou haft fein 
With lef and fruit fo wel befein a 
The which stood in the world amiddes — 
So that the beftes and the briddes i 
Gouerned were of him alone 
Sir king betokeneth thi perfone __ 
Which ftant aboue all ertheli thinges 
Thus reignen vnder the kinges 
And all the people vnto the louteth 
And all the world thi power doubteth 
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And lett of fchreden euery branche 
But at rote lete it staunche. 
Whan all pis pride is cafte to grounde 
The rote f{chall be fafte bounde 
And schall no mamnis herte bere. 
But euery lufte he fchall forbere 
Of man and liche an oxe his mete 
Of gras he fchall purchace and ete 
Till pat pe water of pe heuen 
Haue wafchen him be timis seuex. 
So pat hee purgh knowe aryzte 
What is pe heuen liche myzte. 
And he made vmble to pe wille. 
Of him whiche all may faue and fpille. 
This kynge oute of his fweuen 
abreyde. 
And hee vp on pe morow it feyde 
Vn to pe clerkis whiche he hadde 
But none of hem pe fope aradde. 
Was non his fweuen coupe vndoo. 
And it ftood pilke tyme foo [fo. 57, a, 2] 
This kynge hadde in fubieccioun 
Jude and of affeccyoun 
Aboue alle oper on daniell 
He louep for he coupe well 
Diuife pat nonn ober coupe 
To him were all pinges coupe 
As he hadde of goddis grace 
He was tofore pe kyngis face 
Afent and bode pat he fchulde 
Vp on fe poynte fe kynge of tolde 
i 139 
The fortune of his fweuen exponde 
As it fchulde aftirwarde be founde 
Whan daniell pis fweuen herde 
He ftood longe tyme er he anfwerde 
And made a wondir heuy chere 
Pe kynge tok hede of his manere 
And bad him telle pat he wifte. 
And he to whom he mochel trifte 
And feyde he wolde nouzt be wrop 
But daniel was wondir lop 
And feyde vp on py fomen alle 
Sere kynge py fweuen mot falle 
And napeles touchende of pis 
I wol pe tellen how it is 
And what defefe is to pe fchape 
God wot yf. pou . it fchall afchape 
The hyze tre which .pou. haft feyne 
With leef and frute fo wel befeyne 
The whiche ftod in be world amiddes 
So pat pe beftis and pe briddis. 
Gouernid were of him allone 
Sere kynge bitokenep py per fone 
Whiche ftante aboue all erpely pynges 
Thus regnen vndir pe fe kynges 
And of pe peple vn to pe loutep 
And all pe world py power doutep 
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“ And let of-shreed-en ev‘r7? brauntsh-e, 
“ But ate rootre let ct stauntsh-e. 
“‘ Whan al -2s pri¢d 7s kast to grund’e, 
‘““Dhe root’e shal be fast’e bund’e. 
“Ἢ shal noo man‘es Herte bee‘re, 
“ But evrdz lust -e shal forbee-re 
“ Of man, and lz7tsh an oks -¢s meet’e 
“Of gras -e shal purtshaas’, and eet’e, 
“T7] dhat dhe waa‘ter of dhe Heev'ne 
“‘ Haav waish‘en H7m bez te/m-es seev'ne, 
‘Soo dhat ne bee thurkwh‘knoou: arzhht, 
“What is dhe neeyenlz7tsh'e τη ἢ, 
“ And bee maad um‘b’! too dhe wil-e 
“Of Him, whitsh al mai saav and spzl‘e.” 

Dhis kiq uut of -¢s sweev'n- abraid’e. 


And Hee upon: dhe mor'w- 7t said'e 
Untoo: dhe klerk:es whztsh -e Had-e, 
But noon of Hem dhe sooth arad’e, 
Was noon -s sweev'ne kuuth undoo’. 
And 7t stood dhzlk-e tz/m:e so, 
Dhis keq Had cn subdzhek:scuun: 
Dzhyydee-, and of afek-s‘uun: 
Abuv: al udh-r- oon Daa:nieel: 
He luv-eth, for He kuuth‘e wel 
Divii-ne dhat noon udh-er kuuth’e. 
To nim weer ale thég'es kuuth-e 
As Hee τ nad of God’es graa‘se. 
He was befoor: dhe k7q'es faa‘se 
Asent’, and boo-de dhat -e 5014 8 
Upon: dhe puint dhe Κίᾳ of'toold:e, 
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Dhe for-tyyn: of -7s sweev'n- ekspuun'de, 
As zt shold af‘terward be fun-de 

Whan Daa-nieel: dhis sweev'ne Herd:e 
He stood log t¢’m eer Hee answerd’e, 
And maad a wun-der Hev'77 tshee're. 
Dhe Κίαᾳ took Heed of 7s manee-re 
And baad -7m tele dhat -e wist-e, 
As Hee to whoom -e mutsh:e triste, 
And said -e wold‘e noukwht be rwooth. 
But Daa-nieel: was wun-der looth, 
And said: ““ Upon: dhzz foo-men al-e, 
“Stir kiq. dhe: sweev-ne moo'te fal-e! 
“‘ And, naa‘dhelees, tutsh:end: of dhis, 
‘* Ti wol dhee tel-en Huu 7t is, 
‘‘ And what diseez: 7s to dhee shaa‘pe. 
“God wot ἐξ dhuu ¢t shalt eskaa-pe! 

“‘Dhe uckh-e tree whitsh dhuu nast sain 
“With leef und fryyt soo wel besain-, 
““Dhe whitsh stood in dhe world amzd-es, 
“50 dhat dhe beest-es and dhe brid-es 
‘*Guvern'ed weer of Him aloon:, 
“Sir kiq, betook-neth dhzi persoon-, 
“‘ Whitsh stant abuv- al erth-liz thiq'es, 
‘‘ Dhus reen-en un‘der dhee dhe kzq’es, 
“ And al dhe peep‘l- untoo: dhee luuteth, 
“ And al dhe world dhzi puu-eer’ duut-eth, 
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So pat wip vein honour deceiued 
Thou haft pe reuerence weyued 
Fro him which is pi king a boue 
That pou for drede ne for loue 
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Wolt noping knowen of pi godd 
Which now for pe hap mad a rodd 
Thi veine gloire and pi folie 

With grete peines to chaftie 

And of pe vois pou herdeft fpeke 
Which bad pe bowes for to breke 
And hewe and felle doun pe tree 
That word belongep vnto pee 
Thi regne fchal ben ouerprowe 
And pou despuiled for a prowe 
Bot pat pe Rote fcholde ftonde 

Be pat pou fchal wel vnderftonde 
Ther fchal a biden of pi regne 

A time ajein whan pou {fchalt regne 


And ek of pat pou herdeft feie 
To take a mannes herte a weie 
And sette pere a beftial 
So pat he lich an Oxe fchal ‘ 
Pafture . and pat hebe bereined 
Be times fefne and fore peined 
Til pat he knowe his goddes mihtes 
(fol. 51] 
Than fcholde he ftonde a3ein vprihtes 
Al pis betoknep pin aftat 
Which now wip god is in debat 
Thi mannes forme fchal be laffed 
Til seuene 3er ben ouerpaffed 
And in pe likneffe of a befte 
Of gras fchal be pi real fefte 
The weder fchal vpon pe reine 
And vnderftond pat al pis peine 
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Which pou fchal foffre pilke tide 
Is fchape al only for pi pride 
Of veine gloire and of pe finne 
Which pou haft longe ftonden inne 
SO vpon pis condicon 
Thi fweuene hap expoficzon 
Bot er pis ping befalle in dede 
Amende pee. pis wolde .I. rede 
3if and departe pin almeffe 
Do mercy forp wip rihtwifneffe 
Befech. and prei. pe hihe grace 
For fo pou miht pi pes purchace 


Wip godd. and ftond in good acord 
BOt Pride is lop to leue his lord 

And wol noght soffre humilite 

ne him to ftonde in no degree 

And whan a fchip hap loft his ftiere 

Is non fo wys pat mai him ftiere 
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So that with vein honour deceiued 
Thou haft the reuerence weyued 
Fro him which is thi king aboue 
That thou for drede ne for loue 
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Wolt no thing knowen of this god 
Which now for the hath made a rod — 
Thi veingloire and thi folie 1 
With gret peines to chaftie 
And of the vois thou herdeft fpeke 
Which bad the bowes for to breke 
And hewe and felle doun the tree 
That word belongeth ynto the 
Thi reigne fhall be ouerthrowe 
And thou defpuiled for a throwe 
But that the roote fhall ftonde 
But that thou fhalt wel vnderftonde 
Ther shall a biden of thi reigne ᾿ 
A tyme ayein whan thou shalt regne 
fol. 23, ὁ, 2 
And eke of that thou herdeft feie 
To take a mannes hert aweie 
And fette there a beftiall 
So that he like an oxe fhall 
Pafture. and that he be bereined 
Be tymes fefne and fore peined, : 
Till that he knowe his goddes mistes, 


Than fhuld he ftonde ayein vprightes — 

All this betokeneth thine estat x? 

Which now with god is in debat 

Thi mannes forme fhall be laffed 

Til feuen yere ben ouerpaffed 

And in the likneffe of a befte 

Of gras shall be thi roiall fefte 

The weder fhall ypon the rayne 

And ynderftonde that all his peine 
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Which thou fhalt fuffre thilke tide 

Is fhape all only for thi pride 

Of veingloire and of the sinne 

Which thou haft longe ftonden inne 

So vpon this condicion 

Thi fweuene hath expoficion 

But er this thing befalle indede 

Amende the this wold I rede 

Yif and departe thine almeffe 

Doth mercy forth with rightwifneffe 

Befeche and praie the high grace 

For so thou mi;t thi pees purchace 


With god and ftonde in good acord. 
But pride is loth to leue his lorde 

And wol not fuffre humilite 

With him to ftonde in no degree 


Is non fo wys that may him ftiere 
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So pat with veyne honoure deceyued. 
Thou haft pe reuerence weyued 

Fro him whiche is py kynge aboue 
That pou for drede ne for loue. 
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Wolte no pynge knowen of by god [fo. 
Whiche now for pe hap made arod 
Thy vayne glory and py folye 
Wip gret peynis to chaftye 
And of pe voyce pou herdeft fpeke. 
Whiche bad pe bowis for to breke 
And hewe and falle dou pe tre 
That worde bilongep yn to pe 
Thy regne fchall ben ouerprowe 
And pou defpuiled for a prowe 
Bot pat pe rote fchulde ftonde 
Be pat .pou. fchalt wel vndirftonde 
Ther fchall abiden of py regne 
A tyme azen whan pou fchalt regne 


And eek of pat pou herdeft fay. 

To take amamnis herte awey 

And sette per a beftiall 

So pat he liche an oxe fchall 
Pasture and pat he be bereynid 

_ Be tymes feuene and fore peyned 
Till pat he knowe his goddis myztis 


Than fchulde he ftonde azen vpryztis 
All pis betokenep Pyne aftate 
Whiche now wit god is indebate 
Thy mamnis forme fchall be laflid 
Til seuew zere ben ouerpafiid 
And in pe likneffe of abefte 
Of gras fchall be py riall fefte 
The wedir fchall vp on pe reyne 
And yndirftonde pat all pis peyne 
i 141 
Whiche .pou. fchalte fuffre pilke tyde 
Is fchape all only for py pryde 
Of vayne glory and of py fynne 
Whiche .pou. hafte longe ftonden ivne 
So vp on pis condicioun 
Thi fweuex hap expoficioun 
But er pis pynge be falle in dede 
Amende pe pis wolde y rede 
Zif and departe byx almeffe 
Do mercy forp with ryztwitneffe 
Befeche and preye pe hyze grace. 
For fo .pou. myzte py pees purchace 
[fo. 57, ὁ, 2) 
With god and ftonde in good acorde 
But pride is lop to leue his lorde 
And wolde nouzt suffre humilite 
With him to ftonde in nodegre 
And whamne a {chip hap lofte his ftere 
Is noun fo wis bat may him ftere 


GOWER’S NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 783 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 


“Soo dhat, wth vacn on‘uur: desaiv'ed, 
“‘Dhuu wast dhe rey-erens‘e waiv'ed 
“Froo Him, whitsh zs dhiz kiq abuv'e, 
‘‘ Dhat dhuu for dreed:e nee for luve 


i 140 


* Wolt noo'thzq knoou'en of dhis God, 

ἐς Whitsh nuu for dhee Hath maad a rod, 
“Dhii vain-e gloo-r¢ and dhzi [0118 

“ With greete pazn'es to tshasti7"e. 

‘¢ And of dhe vuis dhuu Herd:est speek-e, 
“Whitsh baad dhe boou:es for to breek:e, 
‘¢ And neu and [616 duun dhe tree,— 
“‘Dhat word beloq’eth un‘to dhee. 
“¢Dhzz reen‘e shal been ov-erthroou:e, 

** And dhuu despuil-ed for a throoue. 

‘“‘ But dhat dhe root-e shold’e stond:e, 

“« Bit dhat dhuu shalt wel un‘derstond:e, 
“ Dher shal abzd-en of dhz7 reen’e 

“Α téim asain’ whan dhuu shalt reen’e. 


‘¢ And eek of dhat dhuu uerd:est sai'e, 
“To taak a man‘es Hert awali'e, 

“4 And sete dheer a bees‘tzaal:, 

‘So dhat -e 111 an oks’e shal 
“Pastyyr’, and dhat -e bee berained 

ἐς Bit tivm'e seev'n- and soo‘re pained 
“ΠῚ dhat -e knoou -7s God‘es mzsht'es, 


“‘ Dhan shold -e stond asain: upr7kht*es— 
“4 Al dhés betook-neth dhzzn estaat’, 
“ Whetsh nuu wth God 7s zn debaat’, 
" Π)}} 7 man-es form’e shal be las‘ed 
‘¢'T1 seev'ne seer been overpas‘ed, 
“ And in dhe lizk-nes: of a beestve 
‘Of gras shal bee dhzz ree-al feest’e 
“‘ Dhe wed'er shal upon: dhee rain-e. 
“ And un‘derstond: dhat al dhis pain‘e 
i 141 

«ὙΠ θη. dhuu shalt suf‘er dhzlke 146, 
« 75 shaap al oon‘lid for dh priid-e 
“Of vain‘e gloorz and of dhe scn‘e 
“ Whitsh dhuu Hast 1046 stond:en inre. 

** Soo up‘on’ dhs kondz?:s/uun 
“ Dhii sweev'n- -ath ekspos¢/‘scuun. 
“‘ But eer dhis {πᾳ befal: in deed-e 
«( Amend‘e dhee. Dhis wold Z reed-e, 
“ Jiv, and depart-e dhicn almes:e, 
“Doo mer'szz forth with récht-wisnes’e, 
‘‘ Beseetsh and prai dhe uikh:e graas‘e. 


‘For soo dhuu mzxht dhz pees purtshaas‘e 


‘With God, and stond ἐπ good akord:.”’ 
But priid zs looth to leev -¢s lord, 
And wol noukwht suf‘r- γιατί 17 66" 
With nzm to stond in noo deegree’. 
And when a sh:p nath lost -7s steer’e 
Js noon soo wis dhat mai -7m steer‘e 


734 


Harl. MS. 3869, 


Ajein pe wawes in a rage 
This proude king in his corage 
Humilite hap fo forlore 
That for no fweuene he fih tofore 
Ne 3it for al pat Daniel 
Him hab confeiled eueridel 
He let it paffe out of his mynde 
Thurgh veine gloire. and as pe blinde 
He fep no weie. er him be wo 
And fell i ac a time fo 
As he in babiloine went 
Pe vanite of pride him hente 
i 142 
His herte aros of veine gloire 
So pat he drowh into memoire 
His lordfchipe and his regalie 
wip wordes of Surquiderie 
And whanne pat he him moft auauntep 
That lord which veine gloire daunte 
Al fodeinliche as who feith treis [{fo. 
Wher pat he ftod in his Paleis 4510] 
He tok him fro pe mennes fihte 
Was non of hem. fo war pat mihte 
Sette yhe. wher pat he becom 
And pus was he from his kingdon 
Into pe wilde Foreft drawe 
Wher ὮΝ pe mihti goddes lawe 
Thurgh his pouer dede him tranfforme 
Fro man into a beftes forme 
And lich an. Oxe vnder pe fot 
He grafep as he nedes mot 
To geten him his liues fode 
Tho poght him colde grafes goode 
That whilom eet pe hote {pices 
Thus was he torned fro delices 
The wyn whiche he was wont to drinke 


He tok panne of pe welles brinke 
Or of pe pet or of pe flowh 
It poghte him panne good ynowh 
In ftede of chambres wel arraied 
He was 9} of ἃ buiffh wel paied 
The harde grounde he lay vpon 
For opre pilwes hap he non 

i 143 
The ftormes and pe Reines falle 
The wyndes blowe vpon him alle 
He was tormented day and nyht 
Such was pe hihe goddes myht 
Til feuene 3er an ende toke 
Vpon himfelf po gan he loke 
In ftede of mete gras and stres 
In ftede of handes longe cles 
In ftede of man a beftes lyke 
He feih and panne he gan to fyke 
For τομῇ gold and for perrie 
Which him was wonte to magnefie 


GOWER’S NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


Cuap. VII. § 2. 


Harl. MS. 7184. 


Ayein the wawes in a rage 

This proude king in his corage 
Humilite hath so forlore 

That for no fweuene he figh tofore 
Ne yit for all that Daniell 

Him hath counfeiled eueridell 

He let it paffe out of his mynde 
Throu; veingloire and as the blinde 
He feth no weie er him be wo 
And fel withinne a tyme fo 

As he in Babiloine wente 

The vanite of pride him hente 


i 142 
His herte aros of veingloire 
So that he drough into memoire 


His lordfhip and his regalie [fo. 24, 
With wordes of furquideie a, 1} 


And whan that he him moft auaunteth 


That lord which veingloire daunteth 
Al fodeinlich as who feith treis 

Wher that he ftood in his paleis 

He took him fro the mennes fighte 
Was non of hem so war that mi;te 
Sette yhe wher that he becom 

And was he from his kingdom 

In to the wilde foreft drawe 

Wher that the mighti goddes lawe 
Throu; his pouer dede him tranfforme 
Fro man in to a beftes forme 

And lich an oxe ynder the fote 

He grafeth as he nedes mote 

To geten him his lyues fode 

Tho thou;t him eolde grafes goode 
That whilom eet the hote fpices 

Thus was he torned fro delices 

The wyn which he was wont to drinke 


He took thanne of the welles brinke 
Or of the pit or of the slough 
It thou;t him thanne good Inou; 
In ftede of chambres well arraied 
He was thanne of a bufth wel paied 
The harde ground he lay vpon 
For othir pilwes had he non 

i 143 
The ftormes and the reines falle 
The windes blowe vpon him alle 
He was tormented day and night 
Such was the high goddes mi;t 
Til feuene yere. and ende took 
Vpon him felf tho gan he look 
In ftede of mete gras and tres 
In ftede of handes long clees 
In ftede of man a beftes like 
He figh and thanne he gan to fike 
For cloth of gold and of perrie 
Which him was wont to magnifie 


Car. VII. § 2. 


Soc. Ant. MS. 134. 


Azen be wawis in a rage 
This proude kynge in his corage 
Humilite hap fo for lore 
That for no fweuen he fyze to fore 
Ne zit for all pat daniell 
Him hap counfeylid ewery deell 
He lete it paffe oute of his mynde 
Thorow vayne glorye and as pe blynde 
He feep no wele er him be woo 
And fell withinne a tyme foo 
As he in babiloyne wente 
Pe vanite of pride him hente 
i 142 

His herte aros of vayne glorye 
So pat he drow in to memorye 
His lord{chipe and his regalye 
With wordis of furquidrye 
And whamzne pat he him moft auauntep 
That lorde whiche vayne glorye dauntep 
All fodeyneliche as who fayeth treis 
Where pat he ftood in his paleys 
He toke him fro pe mennis fyzte 
Was nonz of hem fo war pat myzte 
Sette ye where pat he bicome 
And pus was he from his kingdomm 
In to be wilde forest drawe 
Where pat pe myzty goddis lawe 
Thorow his power did him tranfforme 
Fro maz in to abeftis forme 
And liche an oxe vndir pe fote 
He grafep as he nedis mot 
To geten him his livis foode 
Tho pouzte him colde graffis goode 
That whilom eet pe hoot fpicis 
Thus was he turnid fro delicis. 
The wyne whiche he was wonte to 

drynke [fo. 58, a, 1] 
He tok panne of pe wellis brynke 
Or of pe pitte or of the floghe 
It pouzte him panne good y nowe 
In ftede of chambris wel arrayed 
He was pamne of a bufche wel payed 
The harde grounde he lay vp on 
For oper pilowis hap he none 

1 143 

The ftormis and pe raynis falle 
The wyndis blowe vp on him alle 
He was turmentid day and nyzte 
Whiche was pe hyze goddis myzte 
Til feuen zere an ende tok 
Vp on him felfe po gan he loke 
In ftede of mete gras and treis 
In ftede of handis longe clees 
In ftede of man a beftis like 
He fyze and pamne he gan to fike 
For clop for golde and pe perry 
Whiche him was wonte to magnifye 
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Azain’ dhe wau‘es in a raadzhre. . 

Dhis pruud‘e k7q ¢n us kooraadzh-e 

Yymielitee’ uath soo forloor'e, 

Dhat for noo sweev'n- -e skh to foor’e 

Ne sit for al dhat Daa-n/eel: 

Him nath kunsail-ed ev-riz deel— 

He let τῇ pas uut of -2s mind-e 

Thrukwh vain‘e gloo-r?, and, as dhe blind-e, 

He seeth noo wai, eer H7m be woo. 

And fel within a t7im-e soo, 

As Hee in Bab/loo-nie went 

Dhe vaa-nivtee of priid -im Hent. 
i 142 

His wert arooz: of vain-e gloosrie, 

So dhat He drooukwh cntoo’ memoo'rze, 

His lord:shzp, and -s ree*gaalii-e 

With word'es of syyrk¢i-derzz-e, 

And, whan dhat Hee -7m moost avaunt’eth, 

Dhat Lord, wh7tsh vain'e gloo-rée daunt:eth, 

Al sud:ainl:7tsh’, as who saith: Trais! 

Wheer dhat -e stood zn Hs palais’, 

He took -7m froo dhe men‘es βύψ 6. 

Was noon of Hem soo waar, dhat mzkhte 

Set ¢7-e wheer that Hee bekoom’, 

And dhus was Hee from 7s kiq:doom: 

Intoo: dhe wzld:e for-est: drau:e, 

Wheer dhat dhe mzxht'77 God-es lau-e 

Thurkwh His puu‘eer’, ded Him transform:e 

Fro man zntoo: a beest'es form'e. 

And liztsh an oks un‘der: dhe foot'e 

He graaz‘eth, as -e need’es moote 

To get‘en Him -7s ldiv-es food'e. 

Dhoo thoukwht -im koold’e gras‘es good‘e, 

Dhat whiil-oom eet dhe Hoot-e spzis’es, 

Dhus was -e turn’ed froo deliis-es. 

Dhe win, whitsh -e was woont to driqk:e, 


He took dhan of dhe wel-es briqk-e, 
Or of dhe pit, or of dhe sluukwh. 
J¢ thoukwht -2m dhane good cnuukwh:. 
In steed of tshaum‘berz wel arai‘ed, 
He was dhan of a bush wel pai-ed. 
Dhe uard:e grund -e lai upon: 
For udh:re pzl'wes wath -e noon. 

i 143 
Dhe storm‘es and dhe rain-es fal'e, 
Dhe windes bloou: upon: -7m 818. 
He was torment’ed dai and nékht— 
Sutsh was dhe uzZh-e God-es mzkht— 
Til seev'ne seer an end’e took:e. 
Upon: -imself: dhoo gan -e look-e. 
In steed of meet-e gras and streez, 
In steed of nand:es 1046 kleez, 
In steed of man a beest-es litk-e 
He sckh, and dhan -e gan to s¢ik-e 
For klooth of goold and for perii-e, 
Whitsh Him was wont to mag-nifiie. 


790. 


Harl. MS. 3869. 


Whan he behield his Cote of heres 

He wepte. and with fulwoful teres 

Vp to pe heuene he cafte his chiere 
Wepende. and poghte in pis manere 
Thogh he no wordes mihte winne 
Thus feide his herte and fpak withinne 
O myhti godd pat al haft wroght 

And al myhte bringe ajein to noght 
Now knowe .I. wel. bot al of pee 
This worlde hap no profperite. 

In pin afpect ben alle liche _[fo, 52] 
Pe pouere man and ek pe riche 

i lo pee per mai no wight 

And pou a boue alle opre miht 

O mihti lord toward my vice 

Thi mercy medle wip iuftice 

And .I. woll make a couenant 

That of my lif pe remenant 


i 144 
I {chal it be pi grace amende 
And in pi lawe so defpende 


That veine gloire I {chal efchiue 
And bowe vnto pin hefte and fiue 


Humilite. and pat .1. vowe 

And fo penkende he gan dounbowe 

And pogh him lacke vois and fpeche 

He gan vp wip his feet a reche 

And wailende in his beftly fteuene 

He made his pleignte vnto pe heuene 

He knelep in his wife and braiep 

To feche merci and affaiep 

His god. whiche made him noping 
ftrange 

Whan pat he fih his pride change 

Anon as he was humble and tame 

He fond toward his god pe fame 

And in a twinklinge of alok 

His mannes forme 8261} he tok 

And was reformed to the regne 

In which pat he was wont to regne 

So pat pe Pride of veine gloire 

EKuere afterward out of memoire 

He let it paffe. and pus is {chewed 

What is to ben of pride vnpewed 

Ajein pe hihe goddes lawe 

To whom noman mai be felawe. 
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Whan he behield his cote of heres — 
He wepte. and with wofull teres 

Vp to the heuene he caft his chiere 
Wepend and thou;t in this manere 
Thou; he no wordes mi;te winne 

Thus faid his hert and {pak withinne 
O mighti god that haft all wroujt 

And al mi;t bringe ayein to nought 
Now knowe I wel but all of the 

This world hath no profperite [fol. 24, 
In thine afpect ben alle liche a, 2] 
The pouer man and eke the riche 
Withoute the ther may no wight 

And thou aboue al] othre mijt 

O mi;ti lord toward my vice 

Thi mercy medle with iuftice 

And I woll make a couenant 

That of my lif the remenaunt 


i 144 
I shall be thi grace amende 
And in thi lawe fo defpende 
That veingloire I shall efcheue 
And bowe ynto thine hefte and fiue 


Humilite. and that I vowe 

And fo thenkend he gan doun bowe 

And thou; him lacke vois and fpeche 

He gan vp with his feet areche 

And weiland in his beftli fteuene 

He made his pleinte vnto the heuene 

He kneleth in his wife and braieth 

To feche mercy and affaieth 

His god. which made him nothing 
ftrange 

Whan that he figh his pride change 

Anon as he was humble and tame 

He fond toward his god the fame 

And in a twinkeling of a look 

His mannes forme ayein he took 

And was reformed to the regne 

In which that he was wont to reigne 

So that the pride of veingloire 

Euer aftirward out of memoire 

He let it paffe and thus is fhewed 

What is to ben of pride vnthewed 

Ayein the high goddes lawe 

To whom noman may befelawe. 


Cuapr. VII. § 2. 


Soc. Ant. MS. 134. 


Whan he bihilde his cote of heris 
He wepte and wth fulwofull teris 
Vp to pe heuer he cafte his chere 
Wepende and pouzte in pis manere 
Thouz he no wordis myzte wyvne 
Thus feyde his herte and fpak wt/inne 
O myzty god pat all haft wrouzte 
And all myzte brynge azen to nouzt 
Now knowe .I. well but all of pee 
This world hap no profperite 
In pyn afpet ben all liche 
Pe pouere mex and eck pe riche 
With oute pe per may no wyzte 
And .pou. aboue all oper myzte 
O myzty lorde towarde my vice 
Thy mercy medle with iustice 
And .I. wol make a couenaunte 
That of my lyf pe remenaunte 
i 144 

I fchall it be py grace amende 
And in py lawe so defpende 
That vayne glorye .y. fchall efchiue 
And bowe yn to pyne hefte and fiue 

[fo. 58, a, 2] 
Humilite and pat .y. vowe 
And fo penkende he gan doux bowe 
And pouz him lacke voys of fpeche 
He gan vp with his feet areche 
And waylende in his beftly fteuen 
He made his playnte vn to pe heuen 
He knelep in his wife avd prayep 
To feche mercy and affayeth 
His god whiche made him no pynge 

ftraunge 

When pat he fyze his pride chaunge 
Anon as he was vmble and tame 
He fonde towarde his god pe fame 
And in a twynkelynge of a loke 
His mamnis forme azen he tok 
And was reformid to the regne 
In whiche pat he was wonte to regne 
So pat pe pryde of vayne glorye 
Euer aftirwarde oute of memorye 
He lete it paffe and pws it fchewid 
What is to ben of pride vnpewid. 
Azen pe hyze goddis lawe 
To whom no man may be felawe. 
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Whan Hee beneeld: -7s koot of neer‘es, 
He wept, and w7th ful woo-ful teer-es 
Up too dhe neev'n- -e kast -7s tsheere, 
Weep-end:, and thoukwht cn dh¢s maneer-e. 
Dhooukwh Hee noo word:es mzkhte win'e, 
Dhus said -2s Hert, and spaak within-e. 
Oo τη" God! dhat al Hast rwoukwht, 
“ And ‘al mékht bréq asain: to noukwht ! 
“*Nuu knoou Ji wel, but uut of -dhee 
“ Dhis world -ath noo prosper:77tee:. 
“ In dhiin aspekt* been alse li7tsh-e, 
‘¢Dhe poov're man, and eek dhe rvtsh-e. 
“'Withuut'e ‘dhee dher ‘mai noo wiht, 
“ And dhuu abuv al udh:re mz/ht. 
“Oo mikht-i7 Lord, toward: mz viis‘e, 
“ ἢ mer's7? med:’] wth dzhystzis-e, 
“ And Zi wol maak a kuu‘venaunt’, 
“δῦ of miz 11} dhe rem-enaunt: 

i 144 
* Ti shal it be? dhzi graas amende, 
“ And ἐπ dhiz lau-e soo despend:e, 
“ Dhat vaine gloo'r7 Ji shal estshyy-e, 
*‘ And buu untoo- dhzin nest, and syy‘e 


“Yymii'livtee’, and dhat Ji vuu'e!”’ 

And soo theqk-end: -e gan duun buure, 

And dhooukwh -cm lake yuis and speetsh:e, 

He gan up wrth -7s feet areetsh-e, 

And wail-end: in -ἰβ beest'lc steev'ne, 

He maad -β plaint untoo: dhe neev-ne. 

He kneel‘eth cn -¢s wis and brai‘eth, 

To seetsh'e mer’s7z2, and asai‘eth 

His God, whitsh maad -2m_ noo‘thiq: 
straundzh:e, 

Dhan dhat -e s¢kh -2s préid-e tshaundzh-e. 

Anoon’ as Hee was um‘bl- and taam-e 

He fund toward: -ἰ God dhe saam«e, 

And, cn a twiqk-liq: of a look, 

His man:es form asain: -e took, 

And was reformed too dhe reen‘e, 

Jn whitsh dhat Hee was woont to reen-e, 

Soo dhat dhe pr7/d of vain'e gloor‘ze 

Fer af‘terward: wut of memoor-ze 

He let τ pas. And dhus 2s sheued 

What ¢s to been of pri¢d untheued 

Again dhe uzkh-e God’es laure, 

To whoom noo man mai bee fel-au:e, 
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MESSAGE FROM VENUS TO CHAUCER 


Harl. MS. 3490, fo. 214, ὃ, 2. 
ili 372 
Myn holy Fader graunt mercy. 
Quod I to hym. and to the qweene. 
I felle on knees vppon the grene. 
And toke my leue for to wende. 
Bot the that wolde make an ende, 
As therto with I was mofte able. 
A peire of bedes blakke as fable. 
She tooke and henge my nekke aboute. 
Vppon the gaudes al withoute. . 
11 373 

Was write of golde pour repofir. 
Lo thus fhe feide Johan Gower. 
Now thou art at the lafte cafte. 
This haue I for thyn eafe cafte. 
That thou no more of loue feche. 
Bot my wille is that thou befech, 
And prey here aftir for the pees. 

* Ξ # * 


For in the lawe of my comune. 
We benot fhapen to comune. 
lii 374 
Thi felf and I neuer aftir this. 
Nowe haue I feide althat ther is. 
Of loue as for thy fynal ende. 
A dieu for I mote fro the wende. 
And grete welle Chaucer whan ye mete. 
As my difciple and my poete. [fo. 215, 
For in the floures of his youth. a, 1] 
In fondry wife as he wel couth. 
Of dytees and of fonges glade. 
The wich he for my fake made. 
The londe fulfilled is ouer alle. 
Wherof to hym in fpecialle. 
Aboue alle othir I am moft holde. 
For thi nowe in his daies olde. 
Thou fhalle hym telle this meffage. 
That he vppon his later age. 
To sett an ende of alle his werke. 
As he wich is myn owne clerke. 
Do make his teftament of loue. 
As thou haft do thie fhrifte aboue. 
So that my court it may recorde. 
Madame I can me wel accorde. 
Quod I to telle as ye me bidde. 
And with that worde it so bitidde. 
Oute of my fiht alle fodeynly. 
Enclofed in a fterrie fkye. 
Vp to the heuene venus ftrauht. 
And I my riht wey cauht. 
Home fro the wode and forth I wente. 
Where as with al myn hole entente. 
Thus with my bedes vpon honde. 
For hem that true loue fonde. 
I thenke bidde while I lyue, 
Vppon the poynt wich I am fhriff. 


Soc. of Antiquaries MS. 134. fo, 248, a.1 


ili 372 ; 
Myn holy fadir graunt mercy. 
Quod I to him and to pe quene. 
I fel on kneis vp on pe grene, 
And took my leue for to wende. 
But fche pat wolde make an ende 
As perto whiche I was moft able. 
A peyre of bedis blak as fable. 
Sche took and hinge my necke aboute. 
Vp on pe gaudis all wit/ oute. 
iii 373 
Was write of golde pur repofer. 
Lo pus fche feyde Johan Gower. 
Now pou arte at pe lafte casfte 
This have I for pine efe cafte. 
That pou no more of loue feche. 
But my wille is pat pou bifeche. 
And praye here aftyr for pe pees. 
* # * * 


For in pe lawe of my comune. [fo. 248, 
We be not fchapen to comune. ἃ, 2] 


iii 374 

Thi felfe and I neuer aftir pis 
Now haue I feyde all pat per is. 
Of loue as for pi final ende. 
A dieu for I mot fro pe wende. 

And grete wel chaucer whan ze mete. 
As my difciple and my poete 
For in pe flouris of his zoupe 
In fondry wife as he wel coupe 
Of diteis and of fongis glade. 
The whiche he for my fake made. 
The londe fulfilde is oueral. 
Whereof to him in fpeciall. 
A boue alle oper I am most holde. 
For pi now iu his dayes olde. 
Thou f{chalt him telle pis meffage. 
That he vp on his latter age. 
To fette an ende of all his werke 
As he whiche is myx owen clerke. 
Do make his testement of loue. 
As pou hast do pi fchryfte aboue. 
So pat my courte it may recorde. 

Madame I can me wel acorde. 
Quod I to telle as ye me bidde. 
And with pat world it so bitidde. 
Oute of my fyzte all fodenly. [fo. 248, 
Enclofid in a fterrid sky. ὦ, 1] 
Vp to ΡῈ heuen venus ftrauzte ᾿ 
And I my ryzt wey cauzte. 
Hom fro be wode and forp I wente 
Where as wth all myn hool entente. 
Thus with my bedis vp on honde. 
For hem pat trewe love fonde. 
I thenke bidde while I lyue. 
Vp on pe poynte which I am fchryue. 
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SENT THROUGH GOWER AFTER HIS SHRIFT. 


Systematic Orthography. 
iii 372 
““Myn holy Fader grawnd mercy!” 
Quod 1 to him, and to the quene 
I fel on knees upon the grene, 
And took my leve for to wende. 
But sche, that wolde mak’ an ende, 
Ar theertowith I was most abel, 
A pair’ of bedes blak’ as sabel 
She took, and heng my nekk’ aboute. 
Upon the gawdes al withoute 
11 373 

Was writ of gold’ Pour reposer. 
“Lo!” thus she seyde, ‘ John Goueer, 
‘Nou thou art at the laste caste, 
“ This have I for thyn ese caste, 
“ That thou no moor’ of love seche, 
“But my will’ is that thou biseche, 
“ And prey’ herafter for thy pees. 

* # * % 


“For in the law’ of my comune, 
“‘ We be not shapen to comune, 
11 374 

“ Thyself and I, never after this, 
“Nou have I seyd’ al that ther is 
“ Of lov’ as for thy fynal ende. 
“Adieu! for I moot fro the wende. 
“ And greet wel Chaweer, whan ye mete, 
“ As my discypl’, and my poete. 
“ For in the floures of his youthe, 
“In sondry wys’, as he wel couthe, 
“Of dytees and of songes glade, 
“The which he for my sake made, 
“The lond fulfil’d is overal. 
“ Wherof to him, in special, 
“Abovy’ all’ oth’r’ I am moost holde. 
“Forthy nou in his dayes oolde 
ἐς Thou shalt him telle this message : 
“That he upon his later age 
“To sett’ an end’ of al his werk, 
“ As he which is myn ow’ne clerk, 
“Do mak’ his testament of love, 
“ As thou hast do thy schrift’ above, 
“So that my court it mai recorde.” 

Madam’, I can me wel acorde,”’ 
Quod I, “to tell’ as ye me bidde.”’ 
And with that word it so bitidde, 
Out of my sight’, al sodainly 
Enclosed in a sterred sky 
Up to the heven Venus strawghte. 
And I my righte wey [then] cawghte 
Hoom fro the wod’, and forth I wente 
Wheeras, with al myn hool entente, 
Thus with my bedes upon honde, 
For hem that trewe love fonde 
I thinke bidde, whyl’ I lyve, 
Upon the poynt, which I am schryve. 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 
lii 372 
“Min Hoo'li? Faa-der, graund τη γ᾽ 5 
Kwod Zi to nim, and too dhe kween'e 
Ji fel on kneez up‘on: dhe green’e, 
And took mz? leev’e for to wend'e. 
But shee, dhat wold-e maak an end’e 
As dheer-tow/th: 71 was most aa‘b’l, 
A pair of beed-es blak as saa‘b’1 
She took, and Heq mz? nek abuut'e. 
Up-on: dhe gaud’es al wthuut’e 
lil 373 
Was rwit of goold, Puur reepoosseer:. 
“ Loo!’ dhus she said:e, ‘‘ Dzhon Guuweer’, 
‘¢Nuu dhuu art at dhe last’e kast-e, 
*‘Dhis naav 71 for dhzin ee-ze kast'e, 
“‘Dhat dhuu noo moor of luve seetsh’e, 
“ But me wil 7s dhat dhuu biseetsh-e, 
“ And prai -eeraft'er for dhiz pees. 
# # Ἂ * 
“For in dhe lau of mii komyyn‘e 
“We bee not shaap’en too komyyn‘e, 
iii 374 
“ Dhiself: and 77, neer aft-er dhis. 
“‘Nuu uaav J? said al dhat dher 7s 
“Of luv’, as for dhz? fiin-al ende. 
‘* Adeu: for Jz moot froo dhe wende. 
* And greet weel Tshau‘seer, whan se meet’e, 
“As mii disdipl- and mii pooeetre. 
‘For in dhe fluur’es of -7s suuth-e, 
“ Jn sun‘drz? wis, as Hee wel kuuth-e, 
“ Of dz-tees and of soq'es glaad-e, 
“Dhe whitsh -e for mii saak-e maad’e, 
“ Dhe lond fulftld: 7s ov-eral-. 
““Wherof: to 7m, 7n spes*/aal’ 
““Abuv: al udhr- Z¢ am moost nold’e. 
“Fordhzd: nuu in -7s dai‘es 0014 8 
“ Dhuu shalt -7m tele dhs mesaa-dzhe : 
‘‘Dhat mee upon: -ἴβ laa-ter aa‘dzhe 
“To set an end of al -ἰβ werk, 
“ As Hee whitsh 7s mz7n oou'ne klerk, 
“ Doo maak -7s testament: of luv-e, 
‘As dhuu nast doo dhz? shrift abuv-e, 
“Soo dhat me kuurt ¢t mai rekord’e.”’ 
**Madaam, Ji kan me wel akord:e,”’ 
Kwod Ii, “to tel as see me bid-e.”’ 
And with dhat word τὺ soo bitzd-e, 
Uut of mz s¢kht, al sud-ainli? 
Enklooz‘ed 7n a ster*ed skzz, 
Up too dhe Heev-en Vee-nus straukwhte. 
And Ji mi rékht'e wai [dhen] kaukwh-te 
Hoom froo dhe wood, and forth Ji wente, 
Wheeras’, wth al mzzn hool entent-e, 
Dhus wth m7: beed-es upon’ hond:e, 
For nem dhat treu‘e luve fond’e 
Ti thiqk’e bide, whiil Ii liiv-e, 
Up’on’ dhe puint, which Zi am shrizy-e. 


1»? 
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§ 3. Wycliffe. 


John Wycliffe born 1824, died 1384, is supposed to have com-— 
menced his version of the Scriptures in 1380, just as Chaucer was 
working at his Canterbury Tales. We are not sure how much of 
the versions which pass under his name, and which haye been 
recently elaborately edited,' are due to him, but the older form of 
the versions certainly represents the prose of the xrv th century, 
as spoken and understood by the people, on whose behoof the 
version was undertaken. Hence the present series of illustrations 
would not be complete without a short specimen of this yenerable 
translation. The parable of the Prodigal Son is selected for com- 
parison with the Anglosaxon, Icelandic, and Gothic versions already 
given (pp. 534, 550, 561), and the Authorized Version, with modern ~ 
English pronunciation, inserted in Chap. XI., § 3. ᾿ 

The system of pronunciation here adopted is precisely the same — 
as for Chaucer and Gower, and the termination of the imperfect — 
of weak verbs, here -ide, has been reduced to (7d), in accordance — 
with the conclusions arrived at on p. 646-7. 


OxpER Wvycuirrite Version, Luxe xy. 11-82. 


Text. 

11. Forsothe he seith, Sum 
man hadde tweye sones ; 

12. and the 3ongere seide to 
the fadir, Fadir, 3yue to me the 
porcioun of substaunce, ethir 
catel, that byfallith to me. And 
the fadir departide to him the 
substaunce. 

13. And not aftir manye dayes, 
alle thingis gederid to gidre, the 
3ongere sone wente in pilgrym- 
age in to a fer cuntree; and 
there he wastide his substaunce 
in lyuynge leccherously. 

14. And aftir that he hadde 
endid alle thingis, a strong hun- 
gir was maad in that cuntree, 
and he bigan to haue nede. 

15. And he wente, and cleuyde 
to oon of the citeseyns of that 
cuntree. And he sente him in 


1 The Holy Bible, containing the 
Old and New Testaments with the 
Aprocryphal books, in the Karliest 
English Versions, made from the Latin 
Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers, edited by the Rev. Josiah For- 


Conjectured Pronunciation. 

11. Forsooth: -e saith, Sum — 
man Had‘e twai’e suu‘nes ; . 

12. and the suq’ere 8814 6 to 
dhe faa‘der, Faa-dir, σύν 6 to mee 
dhe por‘scuun of  sub‘stauns, 
edhr Καί 61", dhat bzfal-eth to 
mee. And dhe faa‘der departed 
to nvm dhe sub’stauns. 

13. And not after mane 
dai‘es, ale thiqs gederid to 
gid‘re, dhe suq‘ere suu’ne went 
im pil‘grimaadzh mm to a fer ἢ 
kun‘tree’; and dher -e was‘ted -7s 
sub‘stauns 7n lev-7qe letsh-eruslz. 

14. And aftr dhat -e nad 
ended al‘e ὑμῖα 18, a stroq Huq’- — 
gir was maad 7n dhat kun‘tree’, 
and -e bigan: to Haay need‘e. 

15. And -e wente, and 
klee-vid to oon of dhe sct-ezainz 
of dhat kun‘tree*. And Hee sent 


shall, F.R.S., etc., late fellow of Exeter 
College, and Sir Frederic Madden, 


K.H., F.R.S., etc., keeper of the MSS. 


in the British Museum, Oxford, 1850, 
4to., 4 vols, ; 


Cuar. VII. § 8. 


Text. 


to his toun, that he schulde 
feede hoggis. 

16. And he coueitide to fille 
his wombe of the coddis whiche 
the hoggis eeten, and no man 
3af to him. 

17. Sothli he, turned a3en in 
to him silf, seyde, Hou many 
hirid men in my fadir hous, han 
plente of looues; forsothe I 
perische here thur3 hungir. 


18. I schal ryse, and I schal 
go to my fadir, and I schal seie 
to him, Fadir I haue synned 
azens heuene, and bifore thee ; 


19. now I am not worthi to 
be clepid thi sone, make me as 
oon of thi hyrid men. 

20. And he rysinge cam to 
his fadir. Sothli whanne he 
was 3it fer, his fadir sy3 him, 
and he was stirid by mercy. 
And he rennynge to, felde on 
his necke, and kiste him. 

21. And the sone seyde to 
him, Fadir, I haue synned 
a3ens heuene, and bifore thee; 
and now I am not worthi to be 
clepid thi sone. 

22. Forsoth the fadir seyde 
to his seruauntis, Soone bringe 
3e forth the firste stoole, and 
clothe 3e him, and 3yue 3e a 
ring in his hond, and schoon in 
to the feet ; 

23. and brynge 3e a calf maad 
fat, and sle 3e, and ete we, and 
plenteuously ete we. 

24, For this my sone was 
deed, and hath lyued ajen; he 
perischide, and is founden. And 
alle bigunnen to eat plente- 
uously. 

25, Forsoth his eldere sone 
was in the feeld; and whanne 
he cam, and neiede to the hous, 
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Conjectured Pronunciation. 


-m m to -is tuun, dhat -e 
shuld-e 664 6 πορ 8. 

16. And -e kuy:ait-ed to ΕἸ] -ἶ 
womb-e of dhe kod‘7s whitsh-e 
dhe Hogs eet’en, and noo man 
Jaav to Hem. 

17. Sooth'l:? Hee, turn’7d ayen: 
a to Hem silf, said:e, Huu τη 
Hw'rid men 7n m? [Δ΄ ΟἿ Huus, 
naan plent-e of loo-ws; for- 
soothe Z per‘zshe Heer thurkwh 
Huq grr. 

18. Zi shal γυὐ 86, and J? shal 
goo to m¢ faa‘dir, and Z% shal 
sal‘e to Him, Faa‘dir, LZ -aav 
sin'ed ayens* Heey‘ene, and bz- 
foore dhee ; 

19. nuu Zam not wurdh:zs to 
be ΚΙορ τὰ dhe suu'ne, maa‘ke 
mee as oon of thea Hird men. 

20. And Hee, rezsiq kaam to 
His faa‘d’r. Sooth:lev whan -e 
was sit fer, ns [Δ΄ ΟἽ ΒΥ ΚΗ -cm, 
and Hee was 5 1 bez mer's?. 
And Hee, ren'7q to, feld on -7s 
nek:e, and kzst -2m. 

21. And dhe suu‘ne said‘e to 
Him, Faadir, Ji -aav sen‘ed 
ayens* Heev'ene, and _ brfoo‘re 
dhee; and nuu / am not wurdhiz 
to be klep-zd dhe suu-ne. 

22. Forsooth: dhe faa‘dr said’e 
to -7s ser‘-vaun‘tis, Soone briq’e 
ge forth dhe first-e stoole, and 
kloodh’e se Him, and suv Je a 
r¢q mm -’s Hond, and shoon 2n to 
dhe feet; 

23. and briq'e 56 a kalf maad 
fat, and slee se, and ee‘te we, 
and plen‘tevusle: ee'te we. 

24. For dhis mz 5008 was 
deed, and uath lived aren; Hee 
pershvd, and 7s fund‘en. And 
al‘e begun'en to eet’e plen-te- 
vuslvz. 

25. Forsooth: Hs el-dere suu-ne 
was in dhe feeld; and whan -e 
kaam, and παι "ἃ to dhe Huus, 
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Text. 


he herde a symphonye and a 
crowde. 

26. And he clepide oon of 
the seruauntis, and axide, what 
thingis thes weren. 

27. And he seide to him, Thi 
brodir is comen, and thi fadir 
hath slayn a fat calf, for he re- 
ceyuede him saf. 

28. Forsoth he was wroth, 
and wolde not entre. Therfore 
his fadir, gon out, bigan to preie 
him. 

29. And he answeringe to his 
fadir, seide, Lo! so manye 3eeris 
I serue to thee, and I brak 
neuere thi comaundement ; thou 
hast neuere 3ouun a kyde to me, 
that I schulde ete largely with 
my frendis. 


30. But aftir this thi sone, 
which deuouride his substaunce 
with hooris, cam, thou hast 
slayn to him a fat calf. 

31. And he seide to him, Sone, 
thou ert euere with me, and alle 
myne thingis ben thyne. 


32. Forsothe it bihofte to ete 
plenteuously, and for to ioye; 
for this thy brother was deed, 
and lyuede a3eyn; he peryschide, 
and he is founden. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE. 
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Conjectured Pronunciation. 


ne Herd a sim‘fond‘e and 
kruud. 2 
26. And -e klep*7d oon of dhe 

ser‘vaun‘t’s, and αἰ δια, what 
thiq:is dheez wee'ren. 

27. And -e said‘e to Hém, Dhit 
broo‘dir 7s kuum-‘en, and dha — 
faa‘dir wath slain a fat kalf, for 
Hee resaiv'7d -7m saaf, 

28. Forsooth: Hee was rwooth, 
and wold‘e not ent:re. Dheer-- 
foo‘'re nis faa‘dir, goon uut, 
began to prai -¢m. 

29. And Hee aun'swer7q to -is 
[λα αὐ, said‘e, Loo! soo mane — 
gee‘'ris Ji serv to dhee, and ἢ 
braak nev‘re dhz komaun‘de- 
ment; dhuu wast nev're Joo*ven 
a kid‘e to mee, dhat J shuld-e 
eet'e laar-dzhelse with mu 
freend:zs. 

30. But αἴ dhzs dhz suu‘ne, 
whitsh devuu‘r7d -7s sub‘stauns 
with noo'rzs, kaam, dhuu -ast 
slain to H7m a fat kalf. 

31. And -e saide to Hm, 
Suu'ne, dhuu ert ev're with 
me, and al‘e mzne thiqs been 
dhzzn-e. 

382. Forsooth: εὖ biHoof-te to 
ee'te plen'tevusli, and for to 
dzhui‘e; for dhis dha broo-dir 
was deed, and lév-zd asen*; He 
pervshzd, and -e 7s fund-en. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


§ 1. 
William Salesbury’s Account of Welsh Pronunciation, 1567. 


Tue account which Salesbury furnished of the pronunciation 
of English in his time being the earliest which has been found, 
and, on account of the language in which it is written, almost 
unknown, the Philological and Early English Text Societies decided 
that it should be printed in extenso, in the original Welsh with 
a translation. This decision has been carried out in the next 
section, where Salesbury’s treatise appropriately forms the first 
illustration of the pronunciation of that period. But as it explains 
English sounds by means of Welsh letters, a previous acquaintance 
with the Welsh pronunciation of that period is necessary. Fortu- 
nately, the appearance of Salesbury’s dictionary created a demand 
to know the pronunciation of Welsh during the author’s life- 
time, and we possess his own explanation, written twenty years 
later. The book containing it is so rare, that it is advisable to 
print it nearly in extenso, omitting only such parts as have no 
phonetic interest. Explanatory footnotes have been added, and 
the meaning of the introduced Welsh words when not given by 
Salesbury, has been annexed in Latin, for which I am chiefly 
indebted to Dr. Benjamin Davies of the Philological Society. 
It has not been considered necessary to add the pronunciation 
of the Welsh words as that is fully explained in the treatise, 
and the Welsh spelling is entirely phonetic. A list of all the 
English and Latin words, the pronunciation of which is indicated 
in this tract, will form part of the general index to Salesbury 
given at the end of the next section. 

There are two copies of this tract in the British Museum, one in 
the general and the other in the Grenville brary. The book is 
generally in black letter (here printed in Roman type, ) with certain 
words and letters in Roman letters (here printed in italics). The 
Preface is Roman, the. Introductory letter italic. It is a small 
quarto, the size of the printed matter, without the head line, being 
52 by 34 inches, and including the margin of the cut copy in the 
general library, the pages measure 74 by 54 inches. It contains 
6? sheets, being 27 leaves or 54 pages, which are unpaged and 
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unfolioed. In this transcript, however, the pages of the original 
are supposed to have been numbered, and the commencement of 
each page is duly marked by a bracketed number. The title is 
lengthy and variously displayed, but is here printed uniformly. 
In the Roman type (here the italic type) portion, VV, vy, are 
invariably used for W, w, and as there is curious reference to this 
under the letter W, this peculiarity has been retained in the follow- 
ing transcript. Long fis not preserved except in the title. 


[1] A playne and a familiar Introductio, teaching how to 
pronounce the letters in the Brytifhe tongue, now com- 
monly called Welfhe, whereby an Englyfh man fhall 
not onely wyth eafe reade the fayde tonge rightly: but 
marking the fame wel, it fhal be a meane for hym wyth 
one labour to attayne to the true pronounciation of other 
expedient and most excellent languages. Set forth by 
VV. Salefbury, 1550. And now 1567, pervfed and 
augméted by the fame. 

This Treatife is most requifite for any man, yea though 
he can indifferently well reade the tongue, who wyl 
be thorowly acquainted with anie piece of tranflation, 
wherein the fayd Salefbury hath dealed. (*) 

Imprinted at London by Henry Denham, for Humfrey 
Toy, dwellyng at the fygne of the Helmet in Paules 
church yarde. The .xvij. of May. 1567. 


[3] To my lowng Friende Master Humfrey Toy. 


[4] . . . Some exclamed . . . that I had peruerted the whole 
Ortographie of the [English] tounge. Wher in deede it is not so: 
but true it is that I altered it very litle, and that in very few 
wordes, as shall manifestlye appeare hereafter in the latter end of 
this booke. No, I altered it in no mo wordes, but in suche as I 
coulde not fynde in my hart to lende my hand, or abuse my 
penne to wryte them, otherwyse than I haue done. For who 
in the time of most barbarousnes, and greatest corruption, dyd 
euer wryte euery worde as he sotided it: As for example, they 
than wrate, yo dico tub, and yet read the same, Lygu devcu terber, 
they wrate, Agnus Dei qui tollis, but pronounced Angnus Deer quer 
towllys.1 And to come to [8] the English tung. What yong 
Scoler did euer write Byr Lady, for by our Lady? or nunkle for 
wnkle? or mychgoditio for much good do it you? or sein for signe ?* 


1 These Latin mispronunciations 
were therefore (eg'u dei‘ku_ teisbei, 
Aq'nus Dee'i kwei tooul-’s). Probably 
(Deei) should be (Deeei), but it is 
not so marked. The phonetisation is 
not entirely Welsh. The pronunciation 
(tooul'’s) was in accordance with the 


general sound of long o before 7, see 
supra p. 194. 

* The English examples were pro- 
bably pronounced (bei’r laa‘d¢, nugk+l, 
mitsh-gud-it-su, sein). It seems scarce- 
ly probable that an (0) should have been 
used in a familiar pronunciation of 
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And thus for my good wil molested of such wranglers, shal I con- 
discend to confirme their yvnskylful custome .... Or shall I proue 
what playne Dame Truth, appearing in hir owne lykenes can 
woorke against the wrynckled face neme' Custome? ...... 
Soiurning at your house in Paules Churchyarde, the 6, of Maij. 
1567. Your, assuredly, welwyller W. Salesbury. 


[6] § To hys louing Friende Maister Richard Colyngborne, 
Wylliam Salesburie wysheth prosperous health and perfect felicitie. 


[These two pages have no interest. They are dated—] [7] At 
Thauies Inne in Holburne more hastily, then speedily. 1550. 


[8] Wyllyam Salesbury to the Reader. 


[These two pages set forth that after the publication of his 
dictionary persons wanting to know Welsh asked him whether his 
dictionary would serve their purpose, and] [9]... . amongst 
other communication had, they asked, whither the pronounciation 
of the Letters in Welsh, dyd dyffer from the Englysh sounding of 
them: And I sayde very muche. And so they perceiuing that they 
could not profite in buildyng any further on the Welsh, lackyng 
the foundation and ground worke (whych was the Welsh pronoun- 
ciation of the letters) desired me eftsoones to write vnto them (as 
they had herd I had done in Welsh to my Country men, to intro- 
duct them to pronounce the letters Englysh lyke) a fewe English 
rules of the naturall power of the letters in our toungue. 

And so than, in as much as I was not onelye induced wyth the 
premises, but also further perswaded, that neither any inconuenience 
or mischiefe might ensue or grow thereof, but rather the encrease 
of mutual amitie and brotherly loue, and continuall friendship (as 
it ought to be) and some commodity at the least wyle, to suche as 
be desirous to be occupied there aboutes. As for all other, euen as 
it shall neuer woorke them pleasure, so shall it no displeasure. 


Kuen therefore at the last, I haue bene so bolde as to enterprise 
(condescending to such mens honest request) to inuent and wryte 
these playne, simple, and rude rudimentes of the Welsh pronouncia- 
tion of the letters, most humbly desiring the Readers to accept them 
with no lesse benouolent humanitie, then I hartily pretended to- 
wardes them, when I went about to treate of the matter. 


[10 Blank.] 
[11] 4“ Zhe pronounciation of the Letters in the Brytysh tungue. 


The letters in the British tungue, have the same figure and 
fashion as they haue in Englysh, and be in number as here vnder- 
neath in the Alphabet appeareth. 


good, you, which was not pronounced in 1 Thus printed in the original ; the 
the sustained form. See p. 165, 1.24, word has not been identified. Wright 
for Cotgrave’s account of this phrase. quotes William de Shoreham for kepe 
Salesbury does not recognize (J, w) as meme, pay attention.— Dict. of Obs. 
different from (i, u), but 1 have always and Prov. English. 

used (3, w), as the difference of ortho- 

graphy is merely theoretical (p. 185). 
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4 w. in auncient bookes hath the figure of 6: and perhaps 


because it is the sixt vowell.® 
4 These be the vowels. 

a 6°45 
These two vowels 


a. w. be mutable.® 


4 The diphthonges be these, and be pronounced 
wyth two soundes, after the verye Greeke pro- 


pronounciation. 


Ae al au aw ay 


el ew 
ia! Ie) 20. aa 
oe Ow oy 


wy’ 


4 These letters be called consonauntes ; 
Ὁ. ὁ. ch. ἃ. dd. δ ν᾿. #. k. 1. 1]. m. ἢ, 6. por. 8) ee 


[12] 4. An aduertisment for Writers and Printers. 


4 Ye that be young doers herein, ye must remember that in the 
lynes endes ye maye not deuide these letters ch, dd, ff, ll, th: for in 
this toungue euery one of them (though as yet they haue not proper — 
figures) hath the nature of one entiere letter onely, and so as yn- — 
naturall to be deuided, as ὁ, ὁ, d, f, or ¢, in Englysh. 


4 Lhe pronounciation of A. 


A In the British in euerye word hath y® true pronounciation of a 
And it is neuer sounded like the diphthong aw, as 


in Latine.® 


1 Here the modern Welsh alphabet 
introduces ng =(q). 

2 Not used in Modern Welsh. 

3 Here ph (f) is introduced in mo- 
dern Welsh but only for proper names, 
and as a mutation of p. 

4 Salesbury’s explanations give the 
following values to these letters,— 
Aaaa, Bb, Ck, CH kh, D d, DD 
dh, Eeee, F v, FF f, Gg, NGq, 
Hu, Tiii Kk LL LL lbh, Mam, 
Nn, Ὁ 00.0, Pp, PH tf RrS a ee, 
TH th, V.v, Uy, Wu,-Y¥y.. Whe 
pronunciation of the Welsh U and Y 
will be specially considered hereafter. 

5 This is of course merely fanciful. 

6 The vowel o is also mutable: 
“Compare the German Umlaut, thus 
bardd [sacerdos], pl. beirdd ; corn 
[cornu], pl. cyrn; dwrn [pugnus], pl. 
dyrnau.—B.D,” 


0 2. Way, 


7 This is by no means a complete 
list of modern Welsh diphthongs, and — 
no notice has been taken of the numer- 
ous Welsh triphthongs. The Welsh 
profess to pronounce their diphthongs — 
with each vowel distinctly, but there 
is much difficulty in separating the — 
sounds of ae ai au ay from (ai), and iw 
from ww (iu, yu), oe, oy fall into (oi), 
and δὲ sounds to me as (ai). In ΤΩ 16 a0 
initial, Welshmen conceive that they 
pronounce (sa ge Jo), and similarly in 
wi, wy they believe they say (wi, wy). 
This is doubtful to me, because of the 
difficulty all Welshmen experience, at 
first, in saying ye woo (si wuu), which 
they generally reduce to (i uu). 

8 That is the Welsh pronounce Latin 
a as their own a. Wallis evidentl 
heard the Welsh a as (zz, 86), supra 
p, 66, 1.18. Compare p. 61, note. 


t 
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the Frenchmen sounde it commyng before m or n, in theyr toungue,’ 
nor so fully in the mouth as the Germaynes sound it in this woord 
wagen:” Neyther yet as it is pronounced in English, whan it 
commeth before ge, UW, sh, tch. For in these wordes and such other 
in Englyshe, domage, heritage, language, ashe, lashe, watch, calme, 
eall, a is thought to decline toward the sound of these diphthonges 
at, au, and the wordes to be read in thys wyse, domaige, heritaige, 
languaige, aishe, waitche, caul, caulme.* But as I sayd before a in 
Welsh hath alwayes but one sound, what so euer letter it folow or 
go before, as in these wordes ap, cap, whych haue the same pro- 
nounciation and signification in both the tongues.* 

[18] Much lesse hath a, such varietie in Welshe, as hath Aleph 
in Hebrue (which alone the poynts altered) hath the sound of 
euerye vowell.? Howbeit that composition, and deriuation, do oft 
tymes in the common Welsh speache chaunge a into 6, as in these 
wordes, vnvveith [semel | sevthfed [septimus]. So they of olde tyme 
turned a into 9 or az in making their plural number of some wordes 
reseruing the same letter in the termination, and the woord not 
made one sillable longer, as apostol [apostolus |, epestyl [apostoli }: 
caeth sie caith [servi]: dant |dens], daint [dentes], map 
[filius |, map [filii]; sant [sanctus], saent [sancti]: tat | pater], 
tait | patres |, etc., where in our tyme they extend them thus, apos- 
tolion, or apostoliert, caethion: dannedd or dannedde: mardion, santre 
or seme: tardie or tadeu. But now in Northwales dant & taid 
are become of the singuler number, tad [avus]| being also altered 
in signification Neuertheles 6 then succeedeth, & is also wrytten 
in the steede of a: so that the Reader shall neuer be troubled 
_ therewith. 

4 The sound of B. 
B in Welsh is vniuersally read and pronoitced as it is in Eng- 
lyshe. Albeit whan a woorde begynneth wyth ὦ, and is ioyned 
wyth moe woordes commyng in a reason, the phrase and maner of 
the Welshe speach (muche like after the Hebrue idiome) shal alter 
the sound of that ὁ, into the sound of the Hebrue letter that they 
call Beth not daggessed, or the Greek Veta,® either els of v being 
consonant in Latine or English: as thus where as ὦ, in thys 


1 Supra p. 143, 1. 1, and p. 190. 

2 Meant to be sounded as (vaag'en, 
vaahg-en, vaagren)? The ordinary 
pronunciation of modern Saxony 
sounds to me (bhaagh:en). 

3 Probably (dum:aidzh, Her-7taidzh, 
laq-waidzh, aish, waitsh, kaul, kaulm). 
For the change to az see pp. 120, 190; 
for that to au see pp. 1438, 194. 

4 Probably ap means ape; it does 
not occur in Salesbury’s own diction- 
ary, but he has ““ ab ne sivk ub An ape,” 
and “ kap acappe.” The word siak is 
meant for (shak), and (shak) for (dzhak), 


The Welsh now sometimes pronounce 
st as (sh), as cedsio petere (koi‘sho), 
and they use it to represent English 
(sh, tsh; zh, dzh), which sounds are 
wanting in their language. Hence the 
passage means (ab ne dzhak-ab), an 
ape or a Jack-ape, as I learn from Dr. 
Davies. 

5 As aleph is only (1) or (;) in point- 
ed Hebrew, (p. 10,) it has no relation 
to any vowel in particular. 

6 The Greek β, is called (viitta) in 
modern Greek (pp. 518, 524). Sales- 
bury seems to have pronounced (vee'ta). 
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So doe these welsh words Wal she [14] word bys ἃ fynger, is {πθ΄ 
ounit, oucteul, φῶ δ Which primitiue (or if I should borow the Hebrue 


be deriued of cubitus, cue terme) the radical letter, which comming in ~ 
biculum, bisextus. the context of a reason, shall not than be © 

calle ἃ ὁ, but v, as in thys text: δὲ vys his 
finger. And sometyme ἦ shall be turned into m, as for an example: — 
vymys my fynger: dengmlvvydd for decblvvydd, ten yeare old. And 
yet for all the alteration of thys letter ὁ, and of diuers other (as — 
ye shall perceyue hereafter) whych by their nature be chaungeable 
one for an other, it shall nothyng let nor hynder anye man, from 
the true and proper readyng of the letters so altered. 

For as soone as the ydiome or proprietie of the tungue receyueth 
one lettter for an other, the radicall is omitted and left away: and — 
the accessorie or the letter that commeth in steede of the radical, is 
forthwith written, and so pronounced after his own nature and 
power, as it is playne inough by the former example. Whych rule, — 
wrytyng to the learned and perfectly skylled in the idiome of the — 
tongue, I do not alwayes obserue, but not vnblamed of some, but 
how iustly, let other some iudge. 

Prouided alwayes that such transmutation of letters in speakyng 
(for therein consisteth all the difficultie) is most diligently to be 
marked, obserued, and taken hede vnto, of him that shall delite to — 
speake Welsh a right.! 


4 How C. is pronounced. 


C maketh hk, for look what power hath ὁ in Englishe or in Latine, 
when it commeth before a, 0, u, that same shall it haue in 
Welshe [15 ] before any vowell, diphthong, or consonant, whatsoeuer 
it be. And as IL Melanchthon affirmeth, that c. k. g. had one sound in 
times past wyth the Latines: so do al such deducted wordes thereof 
into the Welsh, beare witnes, as, accen of accentu, Caisar Cesare, 
cicut of cicuta, cist of cesta, croc of eruce, raddic of radice, Luc of τ 
Luca, lluc also of duce, Lluci of Zucza, lucern of lucerna, Mauric of _ 
Mauricio: natalic of nataliens. 

How be it some of our tyme doe vse to wryte &. rather than e. 
where Wryters in tymes past haue left ὁ. wrytten in their auncient 
bookes, specially before a, 0, τι, and before all maner consonantes, 
and in the latter end of wordes. Also other some there be that 


1 The initial permutations in the Welsh (and Celtic languages generally) 
are a great peculiarity. Some consonants have three, some two, and some only 
one mutation, and the occasions on which they have to be used do not seem 
capable of being reduced to a general principle. The mutations in Welsh 
are as follows :— 


radical Ὁ ὁ ο δ. ΟΣ ll . cha 
vocal by ae re ἷ dd - ] r ἔ- 
nasal mh nh ngh nm 1 ae 


aspirate ph th ch 
The (-) indicates the entire loss of g preceding vowel which can be run on 
as gafr goat, dy afr thy goat; mh nh to the (m,n, q), a murmur is inserted 
ngh are not (mh, nh, gh), bui(mu ΠῊ as (’mH, “NH ’qH). 
(gu) and consequently if there is no 


4 
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sound now ὁ, as g, in the last termination of a word: Example, oc 
[juventus], coc [moles], Jéoc [agger]: whych be most commonly 
read, og, cog, log.’ 

Furthermore, it is the nature of c. to be turned into ch, and other 
whyles into g. But I meane thys, when 
a word that begynneth wyth ὁ. commeth 
in construction as thus: Carvv a Hart, 
Evie a Charvv, a Hynde and a Hart. 
Either els when ὁ. or k. (for they be both 
one in effect) is the fyrst letter of a word 
that shall be compounded, as for an example, <Angraff, angred, 
angrist, which be compotded of an and of eraff, ered, Christ.’ 


4 The sound of Ch. 


Ca doth wholy agree with the pronounciatio of ch also in the 
Germayne® or *Scottyshe* toungue, of 
the Greeke Chy,® or the Hebrue [16] 
Cheth,® or of gh in English.” And it 
hath no affinitie at all wyth ch in Eng- 
lysh, except in these wordes, Mychael, Mychaelmas,*® and a fewe 
such other. ch also when it is the radical letter im any Welsh 
woorde, remayneth immutable in euery place. But note that their 
tongue of Southwales giueth them to sound in some wordes ὦ onely 
for οὗ," as hovech, for chvvech [sex], hovaer for chuvaer [soror }. 
Further ch sometyme sheweth the feminine gender, as well in 
Verbes as in Nownes, as ny thal hon y chodi [non digna illa que 
levetur]: y char hi [amator illius mulieris]: for if the meanyng 
were of any other gender, it shuld haue been sayd τ gods and 
not 1 chodi,2 gar, and ποῦ char. &e. 


4 Zhe sound of D. 


D is read in Welshe none otherwyse then in Englyshe, sauyng 
onelye that oftentymes d in the fyrst syllables shalbe turned 
into dd, resemblyng much Daleth the Hebrue d.° And sometyme 


Constructid is taken here 
for the ioyning togither of 
wordes otherwise called a 
reason. Carw is tho ab- 
solut word. 


Namely as the Scotishe 
Scriueners obserue, as 
richt, mycht, &c. 


1 Mr. E. Jones observes that ‘‘ this 
is in accordance with a general ten- 
dency in modern Welsh to use the 
medial for the tenuis.’ Dr. Davies 
doubts this tendency. 

2 The modern Welsh forms are 
annghraff hebes, annghred infidelitas, 
annghrist anti-Christus. 

3 Where it has really three sounds 
(Zh, kh, kwh) dependent on the pre- 
ceding vowel (p. 53). Probably Sales- 
bury only thought of (kh), 

4 The Scotch words cited in the mar- 
gin, are pronounced (rexht mexht). 

5 The modern Greek x, according to 
one account I received, is always (kh), 
never (kh), but Prof. Valetta (p. 517, 
n. 2) used both (xh, kh). 

6 The Hebrew NF and 3 are by Euro- 


peans confounded as (kh); taking the 
Arabic pronunciation of the correspond- 
ing τ ΚΦ they are (A, krh). 

7 This therefore confirms the exist- 
ence of a sufficiently distinct (kh) in 
English, which may have been occa- 
sionally (Ah). 

8 It is not to be supposed that ch in 
these words was (kh) at that time. But 
the text certainly implies that the ch 
was not (tsh), and was therefore pro- 
bably (k) as at present. All that is 
meant, then, probably, is that (kh) is 
more like (k) than (tsh). 

9 The modern use in South Wales 
is to say (wh) initially for (kwh), as 
(whekh) for (kwhekh). 

10 Hebrew J Ἵ =(d, dh). 
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when a word begynnyng wyth d, is compounded wyth an: the d 
shall slyp away, as anavvn [in-donum] of an [in| and davon 
[donum]; anoeth [in-doctus | of an [in] and doeth [doctus]}. 
Dd is nothing lyke of pronounciation to dd in Englysh or Latine. 
For the double dd in Welsh hath the very same sound of dhelta’ 
or dhaleth, dashed wyth raphe,” or of d betwyxt .ij. vowels in the 
Hispanish tongue,* eyther els of th, as they be comonly sounded in 
these Englysh wordes, the, that, thys, thyne.* Neither do I meane 
nothyng lesse then that dd in Welshe is sounded at any tyme [17] 
after the sound of th these wordes of Englishe, wyth thynne, thanke.° — 
But ye shall fynde in olde wrytten Englysh bookes, a letter hauing 
the fygure of a Romayne y, that your auncesters called dhorn, whych 
was of one efficacie wyth the Welsh dd.6 And this letter y' I 
speake of, may you see in the booke of the Sermon in the Englyshe 
Saxons tonge, which the most reuerend father in God D. M. P. 
Archbishop of Canturbury hath lately set forth in prynt.? And 
ther be now in some countries in England, that pronounce dd euen 
Aninstrumét 12 these wordes *addes, fedder,* according as they 

of a Cooper be pronotced in the Welsh. And ye must note 
that dd, in Welsh is not called double dd, neither 
is it a double letter (though it seemeth so to be) wherefore it doth 
not fortify nor harden the sillable that it is in, but causeth it to 
be a great deale more thycke, soft, and smoothe. For he that first 
added to, the second d, ment thereby to aspirate the d,° and signifie 


that it should be more lyghtly sounded, and not the contrary. 
% 


1 Modern Greek δ is (dh). This, 
and the sound given above to B (p. 747 
note 6), shews that the present modern 
Greek system of pronunciation (p. 523) 
was then prevalent in England, see 
pp. 529-530 and notes. Sir Thomas 
Smith’s book, advocating the Erasmian 
system of pronouncing Greek, was not 
published till 1568, a year after this 
second edition of Salesbury’s book. 

* “Formerly, when Dagésh was not 
found in any of the M573 letters, a 
mark called ND) Ra-phé, was placed 


above it, in order to shew that the point 
had not been omitted by mistake. 
With the ancient Syrians this was no- 
thing more than a point made with red 
ink. The Hebrews probably wrote it 
in the same way: but, as this point 
might be mistaken for the vowel 
Kholém, when printed, or, for one of 
the accents, the form of it was altered 
for a short line thus (-), which is still 
found in the Hebrew manuscripts, 
though very rarely in printed books.” 
S. Lee, Grammar of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, 3rd edit. p. 21. Hence Ἵ with 
raphe was equivalent to the ordinary 
‘| =(dh). 


3 If the Spanish d in this place is 
not true (dh), it is so like it that 
Spaniards hear English (dh) as that 
sound, and English that sound as (dh). 
Don Mariano Cubi i Soler, a good 
linguist, who spoke English remarkably 
well, in his Nuevo Sistema... para 
aprender a leer ὁ pronunciar.. . la 
lengua inglese, Bath, 1851, gives (p. : 
the Spanish deidad deity, as a threefol 
example of (dh). Yet the Spanish 
sound may be (c), p. 4. 

4 Pronounced (dhe, dhat, dh7s, dhein). 

5 Pronounced (with, thin, thaqk). 

6 This alludes to the common prac- 
tice of printing y for p, which letter 
is usually called (thorn) not (dhorn), 
but see p. 541, note 2. 

7 As this was first written in 1550, 
the Archbishop must have been Cran- 
mer. 

8 Addis addice, now written adze, 
is generally called (edz). Fedder is 
perhaps meant for feather (fedh‘1) but 
may be father, provincially (fee-dh). 

9 The Welsh has dd, ff, W (dh, f, 
Ihh), all meant as so-called aspirations 
of their d, f, 1 (ἃ, v, 1). Similarly 
Salesbury has vr for modern r/ (infra 
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But I thynke it had be easier, more meete, and lesse straunge to 
the Reader, if that he had put h, after the former d, in a signe 
of asperation, than to adde an other d thereto. 

And as it semeth it is not passing three or foure C. yeares ago, 
synce they began to double their d, for before that tyme by lykely- 
hoode they vsed one constant maner of pronounciation of their 
letters euen as the Hebrues did at the beginning. 

[18] Dd also begynning a word, sheweth that it commeth in 
construction: for there is no woord commying absolutely that his 
fyrst syllable begynneth wyth dd. 

Moreouer, dd relateth the masculyne gender, as (Az ddeuvraich 
ar et ddvvyvron) {[illius hominis brachia duo super illius hominis 
pectora duo | for in an other gender, it would be sayd, Av dewvraich 
ar et dvvyron [illius mulieris, &c. ut supra |. 

How E ought to be sounded. 
E without any exception hath one permanent pronounciation in 
Welsh,' and that is the self pronunciation of Hpsz/on in Greke,? 
or of ein Latine, being sounded aryght, or e in Englyshe, as it is 
sounded in these woordes, a wvere, vvreke, breke, vvreste.® 

And the learner must take good hede that he neuer do reade the 
said 6 as it is red in these English wordes, wve, belewe:* For than 
by so doing shall he eyther alter the signification of the word 
wherin the same 6 is so corruptly reade, either els cause it to 
betoken nothing at all in that speche. Example: pe [si] signifieth 
in English and if, now, ye rede it pz, than wil it betoken this letter 

p, or the byrd that ye call in Englyshe a Pye. And so gvve is, a 
webbe: but if ye sound 6 as 7 reading it gvv7, then hath it no signi- 
fication in the Welshe. 

And least peraduenture the foresayd example of the Welch or 
straunge tong be somwhat obscure, [19] then take this in your 
own mother tong for an explanation of that other: wherby ye shall 
perceive that the diuersitie of pronounciation of ¢ in these Englysh 
woordes subscribed hereafter, wyll also make them to haue diuers 
significatios, and they be these wordes, bere, pere, hele, mele.° 


Ῥ. 758) ; and Dan Michel and others heal, (miil) meel = meddle ὃ, (meel) 
use ss for (sh), (supra pp. 409,441) meal, p. 79. Mr. Murray suggests 
which many consider as an aspirate that mead in the sense of food consumed 
of s. Of course there is no aspiration, at one time, German mahi, ags. mel, 


though the writing (dh), as Salesbury 
goes on to suggest, has arisen from 
this old error. Compare the Icelandic 
hj, hi, hn, hr, hv, supra p. 544. 

1 The modern Welsh ὁ is, and seems 
to have always been (ee, e) and never 
(ee, δ), and hence I so transcribe it. 

2. Meaning (e) of course. 

3 (Weer, wreek rweek, breek, wrest, 
rwest). 

4 (Wii, biliiv) as appears from what 
immediately follows. 

5 (Bur) bier or beer, (beer) bear, (piir) 
peer, (peer) pear, (iil) heel, (Heel) 


Scotch (miel) may have been (meel), 
and meal in the sense of flour, German 
mehi, ags. melu, Scotch (mil) may have 
been (miil) and that these were the 
two sounds Salisbury meant to distin- 
guish. This is ἃ priori most likely, 
but the orthographies leave the matter 
in great perplexity. Promptorium : 
meel of mete; mele or mete, commestio 
cibatus ; meele of corne growndyn’, 
farina far, Palsgrave : meale of corne 
Sarine, meale of meate repast, Levins: 
meale farina, by flock meale minutim, 
meele cena, which would seem to indi- 
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Neither yet doe we vse in Welsh at any time to write ¢ in the 
middle or last sillables, & to leaue it vnspoken in reading: as it is 
done by scheua in Hebrue, or as the maner of wrytyng and 
yng of the same is accustomed in Englysh, as it shall be more 
manifest by these wordes that followe: golde, sylke, purenes, Chepe 
syde: wherein (as I suppose) e is not written to the entent it 
might be read or spoken, but to mollifye the syllable that it 18. 
put in.! 

But now I am occasioned to declyne and stray somewhat from 
my purpose, and to reueale my phantasie 
to yong wryters of Englishe, who (me 
thinketh) take ouer muche paynes, and 
bestowe vnrequisite cost (hauing no re- — 
spect to the nature of the Englysh ending 
6) in doublyng letters to harden the syllable, and immediatly they 
adde an ὁ, whych is a signe of mittigatyng and softning of the — 
syllable, after the letters so doubled, as thus: manne, vvorshippe, 
Godde, vwvotte, vvyshe, goodnesse, hemme, uette:” whych woordes 
wyth such other lyke, myght with lesse labour, and as well for the — 
purpose, be wrytten on thys wyse: maun, vvorshypp. Godd, vvott, — 
vvysh, goodness, hemm, nett: or rather thus: man vvorshyp, God, — 
wvott, goodnes, hem, net. Ἢ 

[20 And though thys principle be most true Frustra id fit per — 
plura, quod fiert potest per pauciora, that is done in vayne by the © 
more, that maye be done by the lesse: yet the Printers in con-— 
sideration for iustifiyng of the lynes, as it is sayde of the makers — 
to make vp the ryme, must be borne wythall.? , 


An obseruation for 
wryting of English 
whych in pryntyng 
canot so well be kept. 


te 


How F. is commonly sounded. 


F In Welsh being syngle, and v when it is consonant in Welsh, i 


English, or Latine, be so nygh of sounde, that they vse moste 


commonly to wryte in Welsh indifferently the one for the other. And — 
I my selfe haue heard Englysh men in some countries of England 
sound f, euen as we sound it in Welsh.* 
maner of pronounciation, and speciallye in soundyng these woordes: — 


cate the difference (meel, miil) in an 
exactly opposite direction, but as Levins 
has: eale eel anquilla, beale beel spe- 
lunca, deale deele portio, he may have 
meant to imply that these words were 
in a transition state. The meaning of 
the two words (miil, meel) then, intend- 
ed by Salesbury, must remain doubtful. 

1 The utter extinction of the feeling 
for the final 6 is here well shewn. How 
a syllable can be ‘‘ mollified’’ without 
any utterance, is not apparent. The 
words are (goold, silk, pyyrnes, 
Tsheepseid’). 

2 (Man, wur'ship, God, wot, wish, 
gud'nes, Hem, net), since wette must 
be a misprint for vette, 


3 This may be partly an explanation 


of the varieties of orthography in the 
xvith century in printed books, but 


will not explain the nearly equal 
varieties in manuscript. I have noted 
at least ten ways of spelling tongue in 
in Salesbury’s own book: tongue, 
tonge, tong, toungue, tounge, toung, 
tungue, tunge, tung, tolg ; ags. tunge. 


4 This is west country, still heard in 
Somersetshire and Devonshire. In 
early English books of the West of 
England wu is constantly used for f. We 
also find it in Dan Michel’s Kentish 
dialect 1340 (p. 409). The same places 
give also z for 8. 


For I haue marked their — 


ty 
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voure, viue, disvigure, vish, vox: where they would say, foure, fiue, 
disfigure, fysh, Fox, &c.* 

But who soeuer knoweth the sounde of the letter called Digamma 
(whose figure is much lyke F, but ouerwhelmed 
vpsydedowne, as ye see here 97) he shall also know 
thereby the verye sounde of the syngle f in Welsh.* They of South- 
wales rather vse v,> where Northwales writers commonly occupye f 


4 The sound of ff. 


ff In Welsh hath but the same sounde that the syngle f hath in 
Englysh. And they are faine to vse the double ff for the 
syngle f, because [21] they haue abused / in steede of v a conso- 
nant. But in such wordes as haue p for the fyrst letter of their 
originall (for to keepe the orthographic) the Learned wryte ph, and 
not ff, as thus, Petr a Phavvl, Peter and Paule. 


4 The pronounciation of G. 


G In every word in Welsh soundeth as the Hebrue Gymel:* 
or g in Dutche,® or as g in Englyshe soundeth before a, 0, u. 
And marke well that g neuer soundeth in Welshe as it doth in Eng- 
lish in these woordes, George, gynger.6 G also in Welsh sometyme 
(when it commeth in a reason) shall be turned into ch, and somtyme 
elided or left cleane out of the word as 
thus, a chvvedy hynny [80 postquam | 
cavon ne’vvad | satisfactio vel sanguis |: hoch 
ne "las [rufus vel viridis]: and not koch 
ne glas: dulas | viridis nigrescens | of du [niger] and glas [ viridis }. 

And otherwhyle wordes compounded shall put away g, as these 
do, serloyvv, dulas: whose symple be these, ser [aster], gloyvu 
[purus |, du [niger] σίας [ viridis ]. 

Also g is added to the beginning of such words as be deriued 
of the Latine, whych begyn wyth Ὁ, as Gvvilim, gvvic, guvynt, 
Gevent, gvvin, gosper of VVilielmus, vicus, ventus, Venta, vinum, 
vesper." 

Moreouer, g intrudeth wrongeously into many wordes, namely 
after ἢ, as Llating for Lilatin, Katering for Katherin, pring for 


prin [ vix]. 
[22] Of the aspiration of H. 
H In euery word that is wrytten in Welshe, hath hys aspiration 
in speakyng also, and is read, euen as in these woordes of 
Englysh, hard, heard, hart, hurt:* And therefore whersoeuer ἢ 
is wrytten in Welshe, let it be read wythall, and not holden styll, 


Eolicum ὦ 


G is but very seldom 
turned into ch. Gwedy 
Gwad, Glas 


1 (Foour, feiv, disfig-yyr, fish, foks). 

2 That is, when the sound of the 
digamma has been previously settled. 
Was it (f, v, wh, bh)? See supra 
p. 518, note 3. 

3 “Not now.—B.D.” 

* 3 =(g), ἃ = (gh). 

5 @ in high Dutch or German gene- 
rally =(g) and occasionally =(gh, gh), 


in dow Dutch or Dutch of Holland = 
(gh), or more nearly (grh, 7). Supra 
Ρ. 209, note. 


6 (Dzhordzh, dzhin-dzher.) 


7 This is common in French and 
Italian. In endeavouring to say (wa) 
they say (gwa), and then (ga). 


6 (Hard, nerd, ward, Hart, Hurt). 
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as it is done in French and Englysh, in such wordes as be deri 
out of Latyne, as these: honest, habitation, humble, habite.* 
Except when ἡ is setled betwene two vowels in Welshe, wordes: 
for then it forceth not greatlye whether 4 be sounded or not, ag 
in these wordes that followe: deheu [ dexteritas |, kyhyr [muse 
mehein {adept |, guocheu, heheu,” guvehydd [ textor |, gohir ἀκα 
Moreouer, ᾧ sometime sheweth the gender, & somtyme ‘he | 
number of the word that it is set before, as in this word, Ar y hael: 
vpon her, or their brow. Further, / oftentimes is caused or en- 
gendred of the concourse of vowels, οἱ hervuydd, for οἱ ervvydd, 
and sometimes by accenting, as trugarha, for trugard. Then be- 
caus eh is not of the essence of the word, I leaue it for most 
part vnwrytten. 5 
The sound of I. ἐ 
I In Welsh hath the mere pronounciation of ¢ in Latine, as learned 
men in our time vse to soud it, and not as they γ᾽ with their 
Jotacisme corrupting the pronunciation make a [23] diphthong of 
it, saying: verder, tecber for vida, tibv. But looke how ὦ soundeth in — 
Englysh, in these words, singing, ringing, drinking, vvinking, nigh, 
sight, might, right.’ So then ὁ in euery syllable in Welshe hath 
euen the same sounde as 6 hath in Englyshe in these wordes, vvee, — 
see, three, bee. And τ is neuer sounded so broade in Welsh as it is © 
in ‘thys English word *I.* And besyde that ¢ 1s neuer consonant — 
in Welsh,’ but euer remaining a vowel, as it doth im y® 
Germayne tonge, or as Jota in the Greke. And because 
they that haue not tasted of the preceptes of Grammer do 
not lightly vnderstande what thys terme consonant meaneth: I 
wyll speake herein as playne as 1 can, for to induce them to yn- 


* Ego 


derstand my meanyng. 


i Therefore when we say in spellyng m a, ma: 7 6, 16: 
when 7 τ st e, ste: maieste: or Le, le: sus, sus: Jesus: now 
Ee in these two wordes, mazeste, and Jesus, 7 is consonant. 
when i 8 But when I spell on thys wyse: 7 per se 2, or k, ork, 
vowel. and wyth doyng them togyther, reade zork,: then ἢ 


is not called consonant, but hath the name of a vowell. 


On" ar abiteeshun, um-bl, 801). 
See above p. 220. 


* The words gweheu, heheu, have 
not been identified. 

3 (δια 14, riq'tq, αὐ ἴα, wiqk7q, 
nekh, s¢kht, mekht, rekht). Salesbury 
here however means (i) not (2), which 
he generally marks by y Welsh. Yet 
Welshmen at present do not seem acute 
in distinguishing (i, 7), but use some- 
times one sound and sometimes the 
other, supra p. 112, note 1. The 
(nikht) and not (nei) or (neikht) sound 
of nigh is here pointed out by the 
context. 


4 Meaning (ei). 


6 That is, never has the sound of¢ 


consonant or 7 in English, that is, (dzh). 
Salesbury never thinks of (3) as a con- 
sonant, but only as the vowel (ἢ). This 
must be borne in mind in reading 
what follows, in which a curious ex- 
ample of the mode of spelling out 
words in old English is presented. Of 
course his argument is perfectly worth- 
less. There is a dispute, as already 
mentioned, concerning the Welsh 7 
preceding another vowel. Mr. E. 
Jones and Dr. Davies both consider 
Welsh ὁ to be (1) in such words iawn 
iach, Iesus. In English, Smith and 
Hart consider (3) and (i) to be the same 
sounds, supra p. 185. 
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And therefore if ye lyst to reade ryghtly Welshe woordes where- 
in ὁ is wrytten, an other vowell immediatlye folowing (for therein 
else is there no hinderaunce for the straunge 
Reader) than must you harken how 7 (whych 
I wryte for y) is sounded in these Englysh 
woordes: 7-ane, t-arde, velde, 2 elk, τ elle, ielovr, 
were, tok, tong, vougth, Lorke, 1ou: And thoughe 
theese woordes bee wrytten here [94] now 
wyth 7, in the first letter of euery one, yet it is ment that you 
should reade them as the 7 were y, and as they had been wrytten 
on thys fashion: yane, yarde, yelde, yell, yelovv, yere, yok, yong, 
yougth, yorke, you.” 

Now I trust that the dullest witted chylde that neuer read but 
two lynes, perceaueth so familiar a rudiment. 


4 The sound of K. 


K Foloweth the rule of ¢ in euery poynt, and therefore looke for 
the effect of 4, where it is treated of the letter ὁ. 


4 Zhe sound of L. 


L Hath no nother differéce in sotid in Welsh than in Englysh. 

And note that it neyther causeth a, nor 0, when they come 
before it, to sounde anye more fuller in the mouth, than they do 
else where sounde, commyng before anye other letter. And for 
the playner vnderstandyng therereof, looke in the rules that do 
treate of the sounde of a and o. 

And marke whan soeuer ye see / to be the fyrst letter of a worde, 
that eyther the same word commeth in construction, eyther else the 
woord is of an other language, and but vsurped in Welsh. 

A worde beginning wyth / hauyng // in hys [28] radical, maketh 
relation of the masculin gender, as yn y /avv in his hand: for yny 
ἐΐανυ is in her hand. 

Item thys lysping letter ὦ is now smotheley receyued in some 
wordes, contrary to their original nominations, as temest/ for tempest; 
rrisel, trisclyn, for rrise or rriscyn [cortex |: pymysl or pymystl for 
pemblys [quinque digiti]: so named of the resemblace that the 
rootes haue wyth mans fingers: which is now better knowen by a 
more ynapte name euen Cecut y dvvr, and in Englysh Water small- 
edge.* 

So likewyse to this letter ὦ a loytring place is lent to lurk in this 
English word syllable.° And thus much, that the wryters hereafter 
maye be more precise and circumspect in accepting the vnlettereds 
pronunciation by the authority of theyr hand wryting. 


I for e, in the word 
lye oculus,! is now 
commoly written 
& read as it is in 
Welsh. 


1 T have not met with this form ἐγ 
elsewhere, except in the Heng. MS, 
of C. T. vy. 10. The sound seems to be 
(ii) as in the Scotch word ee for eye. 

2 (Jaun, gard, siild, sel, sel-oou, siir, 
sook, suq, suuth, Jork, yuu). The or- 
thography yougth for youth is peculiar. 

3 This alludes to the old English 


pronunciation of tal/, toll as (taul, 
tooul), supra p. 193-4 

4 Apparently cicuta virosa, Water 
cowbane, Water Hemlock, now spelled 
cegid in in Welsh, 

° This, in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding, is meant to point out the sylla- 
bic (1), see p. 195. 
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4 Of the straunge sound of double Ul. 


Li can not be declared anye thyng lyke to the purpose in ing 
but onely by mouth: if ye thé wyll learne how it ought to 
sounded: For (as it is sayd before of d) so the second / is added 
in stede of h:* but looke how Lambda com- — 
ming before Jota is sounded in the Greeke :* 
euen so pronounce we // in the Welsh. And if ye could hyt 
kyndely on the right and iust pronounciation of ἡ thus aspirated: 
not leauyng unsoiided the entire energie, and the whole strength of 
the aspiration: than shoulde not you bee farre dissonant from the 
true [26 | sound of our Welsh 71. 

For the Welsh // is spoken the tongue bowed by a lyttle to the 
roufe of the mouth, and with that somwhat extendyng it selfe 
betwyxt the fore teeth the lyppes not all touching together )but 
leauing open as it were for a wyndow) the right wyke of the mouth 
for to breathe out wyth a thycke aspirated spirite the same //. But 
as I sayde before, and if ye wyll haue the very Welsh sounde of 


Vide Ocecolampadium.} 


1 Joannes Cicolampadius, the Latin- 
ized name of Johann Hausschein, the 
reformer, 1482-1531, who studied 
Greek under both Reuchlin and Eras- 
mus, the teachers of the rival Greek 
Pronunciations. 

2 The Welsh 70 is not (lh) the 
whisper of (1), for in (lh) the breath 
escapes smoothly on both sides of the 
tongue, and the sound may be fre- 
quently heard, with very little escape 
of breath, in French, ¢ad/e (tablh) for 
(tabl’) see p. 52, and in Icelandic, p. 
545. But for the Welsh Z/, one side 
(generally the left) of the tongue lies 
along the whole of the palate so as 
entirely to prevent the passage of air, 
just as for the English cl’ck (2) p. 11, 

y which we excite horses, and the 
breath is forcibly ejected from the 
right side, making it vibrate, at the 
same time that there is a considerable 
rattle of saliva, thus much resembling 
(kh) or rather (krh), and the sound is, 
perhaps for this reason, conceived as a 
guttural aspirate by Welsh grammar- 
ians. The Welsh // is a voiceless or 
whispered consonant which I represent 
by (lbh) p. 6, the second (h) to the right 
typifying the ejection of breath on the 
right side, and the initial (lh) the re- 
semblance of the sound to (Ih) which 
when energetic may be substituted for 
it without loss of intelligibility, al- 
though the Welsh ear immediately 
detects the difference. The lips may 
be fully open, or only opened on the 
right; the effect is entirely due to the 


action of the tongue and is very pecu- 
liar. Ata distance //an (lhhan) when 
shouted sounds like (tlan). There 
is no resemblance to (thlan) which 
Englishmen generally substitute for it. 
When the table of palaeotype was 
drawn up I had never heard the voiced 
form of (lhh), which for convenience, 
may be written (7hh). It is possible 
also to have palatalised varieties of 
both, which must then be written (ljhh, 
Zjhh). All these forms with (hh) are 
very awkward, but they are sufficiently 
distinctive, and the sounds are very 
rare. In: 11] Vangelo di 8. Matteo 
volgarizzato in dialetto Sardo Sassarese 
dal Can. G. Spano accompagnato da 
osservazioni sulla pronunzia di questo 
dialetto e su var] punti di rassomigli- 
anza che il medesimo presenta con le 
lingue dette Celtiche, sia ne’ cambia- 
menti iniziali, sia nel suono della lettera 
L, del Principe Luigi-Luciano Bona- 
parte, Londra 1866, it is stated that 
(Ihh, Zhh, ljhh) occur in the Sardinian 
dialect of Sassari, and (lhh, Zhh) in 
the dialect of the Isle of Man. The 
Prince pronounced all these sounds to 
me, but he laid no stress on their uni- 
lateral character, or rather disowned 
it. In this case (th, dh) were really 
the sounds uttered for (Ihh Zhh), ac- 
cording to Mr. M. Bell’s views, Visible 
Speech, p. 93, and Mr. Bell on hearing 
them, analyzed them thus. 

8 Here Salesbury most probably 
elevated (li) first into (ly) and then 
into (ljh). See also p. 546, n. 1. 
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thys letter, geue eare to a Welshma when he speaketh culltell, 
whych betokeneth a knyfe in Englysh: or elly// a ghoste. 

The Welshman or the Hispaniarde compose their mouthes much 
after one fashion whan they pronounce their //,’ sauyng that the 
Welsheman vttereth it with a more thicker and a more mightier 
spirite. The Englyshe mans toungue when he would sound 7, 
slydeth to 7d. 

The Germanes lykewyse, as writeth John Auentin, as we do now, 
did in auncient time aspirate 7, but pronouncing it somewhat 
hardish in the throte. And in an other place he recordeth that in 
old Charters he findeth / aspirated, nameelye in proper names, and 
after thys manner H L.? Thus you see how tonges though far 
distant, haue som affinitie in one thyng or other. 


The sound of MU. 


[27] M In Welsh hath such a sound as ye heare it haue in 

Englysh or Latine: but yet it is one of the letters that be 
channgeable in construction as thus: mvvy, moe, lar ne vovy, lesse 
ormore, mvvyvvvy, more and more: mal hyn, or val hyn, as 
thus: megis or vegis, as. 


The sound of NV. 


N Is none otherwyse sounded in Welshe then in Englyshe: but 

sometyme, after the Latine maner, whan it commeth before ὁ 
or y in composition, it is than turned into m, as ymblaen [coram], 
which is compounded of yn and blaen: amparch [contumelia] of an 
[in | and parch [| reverentia |: ampvvyll [impatientia], or an & povyll 
| prudentia }. 

NV also is often times accessory, I meane such as intrudeth into 
many wordes, namely beginning with ὁ or k, as vyncar [meus 
carus | vy-car, vyndevv | meus deus ], for vy-devv, or vynyvv. 

And because in suche woordes it is nothyng of the essence 
thereof, I doe, but not without offence to some Readers, oftentymes 
omit the writing of it, thynckyng that it is not more meete to 
admyt » in our so sounded wordes, than in these Latine vocables 
agnus, magnus, wnis, at what tyme they were thus barbarously 
sounded, angnus, mangnus, ngns. After this sort crept m into 
messanger coming of message. By y® like analogie potanger (which 
I thynke no man doth so write) must be written for potager, and 
so corrupt Portingal for Portugal.’ 

[28] But I will prescribe nothing herein, least of some Remissian 
I be termed a Precisian. 


1 The Spanish 7 is (lj), so that 
Salesbury has elevated it to (ljh), see 
preceding note. No doubt in attempt- 
ing to imitate it he put his own tongue 
into the familiar Welsh position, and 
took it for the Spanish. 

2 On the ags. and Icelandic AJ see 
supra pp. 513, 546. 


3 Compare nightingale ags, nihte- 
gale, Leffrington ags. Leofric, passen- 
ger fr. passagier, porringer quasi por- 
ridger, Arminger lt. armiger, popinjay, 
old e. popingay, old fr. papegai. See 
these and other examples of an inserted 
nm in Miétzner, Englische Grammatik, 
1860, vol. 1. p. 174. 
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The sound of O. 


O In Welsh is sounded accordyng to the right sounding of it in 
Latin: eyther else as the sounde of ὁ is in these Englyshe wordes: 
a Doe, a Roe, a Toe:! and o neuer soundeth in Welsh as it doth in 
these words of Englysh: to, do, tvvo.? But marke that o in Welshe 
going before //, snundeth nothing more boystous,* that is to say, 
that it inclineth to the sounde of the diphthong ow (as it doth in 
Englishe)* no more than if it had gone before any other letter, 


The sound of P. 


P in Welsh differeth not from the Englysh sound of p, but p com- 

myng in construction foloweth the rules of the Hebrue Phe,® 
sauing that somtyme it is turned into ὦ, as thus: pedvvar neu bemp 
[quatuor vel quinque |, for yemp. And sometyme p in composition 
is chaunged also into 6, as whan we say ymbell [longe |, for ympell. 
And one whyle it is left out of the compounde woordes: as whan 
these wordes ; kymell, kymorth, be wrytten for kympell [compello], 
kymporth { comporto ]. 

And an other whyle our tongue geueth vs to sound it as it were 
an ἢ, as when we say: ymhle [29 | ymhlvvy, ymhlas for ymple [Ὁ], 
ym-plovy [in plebe | ym-plas [in palatio |. 

But yp turned into ph, maketh relation of the feminine gender, 
as Ο᾽ὲ phlant, of her children, guvisc ὁ phen, the attire of her head. 


The sound of Q. 
Q Is not receiued amog the numbre of the letters in Welshe as yet, 
but & supplyeth his rowme, and vsurpeth his office in euery 
place. And the Greekes are fayne to practice the same feate, as 
ye may see done. Lue. w% and fo. 16. where Ayriniou is written 
for Quirino, Kuartos for Quarto.® 


The sound of R. 
R Is sounded a like in Welsh and Englysh, but 7, in Welsh for the 
most part is pronounced wyth aspiration, especially being the 
first letter of the word. And for the aspiration h, they commonly 


1 (Doo, roo, too). In my observa- Cam. Univ. MS. Dd. 4. 24. has dois- 


tions of Welsh, the long and short ὁ 
were invariably (00, 0). The sounds 
(oo, 0) seem practically unknown, and 
not appreciated by Welchmen. That 
these were also the English sounds in 
the xvi th century I infer as in p. 95. 

2 (Tu, duu, tuu). 

3 Boystous, probably (buist‘us) does 
not appear to be a misprint, but a 
more correct form than the modern 
boisterous. The Promptorium has boy- 
stows, the Catholicon dustus, the Ortus 
Voc. boystous, Chaucer boystously 8667 
(Wright reads boystrously incorrectly, 
the r not occurring in Harl, 7334, 


tously,) and in several other places, the 
Wycliffite version has bostows, Math. 9, 
16, as pointed out by Mr. Way on the 
word in the Promptorium. The origin 
seems to be the Welsh dwyst wildness, 
bwyst savage, bwystfil wild beast, 
bwystus brutal ferocious, which ac- 
count properly for the diphthong in 
the first syllable. Mr. R. Morris re- 
fers the word to doast, Welsh dost. 

4 This again refers to the English 
toll =(tooul). 

5. B=(p), B=(ph) not (f). 

6 Luke 2, 2, Kupnviov, Rom. 16, 23, 
Kovaprtos. 
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put to r,1as they play by ὦ and and /, euen thus: rrvvygveyd 
[fractus], rrodres [vanitas], rringell [miles], Rufain [Roma]. But 
the maner of some is to wryte one great capitall R (when it is the 
fyrst letter of a woord) for the twoo double rr. Also r serueth the 
turne that » doth in Englysh, that is to wyt, to be put betwene 
vowels meeting together in two sundry wordes, for to stop the 
yncomely gaping in spech, as ye shall perceyue by these woordes 
of both the [80] tongues: yr-avvr: a-n houre: for mother nature 
wyll not admyt that we should pronounce y avur, or a hour. But 
stepmother Ignorance* receyueth both r and m into some places 
where they are abused, as yr Liatin g, for y Llatin. 
4 77) sound of δ. 

S Soundeth in Welsh as it doth in Latin: neither hath it two 

diuers soundes as it hath in Englishe or Frenche, for when it 
commeth betwene two vowels in these two languages, it is so 
remissely and lithly sounded, as it were z, as by these two wordes 
of both the speaches it is manifestly proued, Fersant a Fesant.® 


4 Zhe sound of T. 


T Lykewyse hath but one sounde, and that as the Latines sound it 

in these wordes: atat, tute, tegit: Neyther do I meane that ¢ in 
Welsh is sounded at any tyme lyke th, as some barbarous lyspers 
do, who depraue the true Latine pronounciation, reading amath, for 
amat, dederith, for dederit, &c.* 

Now be it marke well thys exception, that ¢ is neuer read lyke ὁ 
thorowout the Welsh tongue, as it is commonly read 
of Englyshemen in Latine verbales ending in tio, as 
pronunciatio, electro, subvectro. 

[81] Marke also, that it is the nature of ¢ to be turned into d, 
and sometime into th, and some other tyme it is so lightly spoken, 
that the ¢ is quite left away, and there remayneth but the / in 
steede of the 6. But thys is to be vnderstande when ¢ is the fyrst 
letter of a word set in construction to be construed or buylt together 
on thys fashion; Wa thrice yuhy dvvy avor ne dair | Ne mane in domu 
duas horas vel tres]. For before they be hewed, squared, and 
ioyned together wyth theyr tenantes and mortesses, they lye in 
rude and vndressed timber after this maner of sort : Va tryc yn ty 
dyvy aver ne tur. Furthermore ¢ in deriuation is 
left out of the deriued wordes or turned in n, that 
they myght sound more pleasaunt to the eare, as ye 
may take these for an example: chvvanoe or chvvaa 


1 To r, that is, two r’s, or rr. The 


Exception 


The absolute 
wordes 


ing the sounds of English words in 


modern form is rf, rather (rH) than 
(rh), so that Rhys (Ru‘ys) sounds 
more like (u/s) than (ris). 


2 Of course “an hour’’ is the old 
form, and *‘ a’’ comes from the omission 
of » before a consonant. The igno- 
rance is therefore rather in Salesbury. 


3 This occasions difficulties in writ- 


Welsh letters. 

* Palsgrave says of the French ὦ 
that he sees “no particular thyng 
wherof to warne the lernar saue that 
they sounde nat d of ad in these words 
adultere, adoption, adovicer, like th, as 
we of our tonge do in these wordes of 
Latine ath athiuuandum tor ad adiu- 
vandum corruptly.” 
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noc; gvenoc or gvvnnroc monvvent or monvvenni: heinieu or heinnieu — 


of chvvant [libido], gvvynt [ventus], monvvent [monumentum], 
haint [ pestis }. 

4 The sound of Th. 
Th hath the semblable and lyke sound in Welsh as it hath in 


Englysh in these woordes, thorovve, thycke, and thynne:* but it — 


is neuer so lythly spoken as it is commonly sounded in these other 
words: that, thou, thine, this.* 

Moreouer th wrytten for the fyrst letter of any worde, sheweth 
the same woord to be than in construction. For there is no Welshe 
woorde standing absolutelye that hath ¢h for hys fyrst letter: but 
tis hys natiue and originall letter, for the [82] which in con- 
struction th is commonly vsed. Neither yet do we vse to wryte th, 
in any woord, and to reade the same as ¢ or d, as is commonlye done 
in these English wordes: Z’homas, throne, threasure, Thauies Inne: 

Thauies In Which be most uniuersally spoken after this sorte : 

Tomas, trone, treasure, Dauies Inne.* 

Item th sometyme signifieth the word to perteyne to the feminine 
gender, as Ov thuy of her house, otherwyse said, οὐ duy, of hys 
house. 


The sound of V being consonant. 


V specially being wrytten in thys maner of fashion v, soundeth in 

Welshe as in Englyshe or Latine, whan it is a consonant. And 
it lightly neuer begynneth a woorde, except 
the woord be constructed and ioyned wyth one 
or more wordes. 
originall or radicall letter, is transmuted or 
chatiged (according to the congruitie of the 
toungue into v a consonant. 

But Latine wordes begynnyng with v, and vsurped in the Welsh, 
shall receyue g to their fyrst letter, as is declared more at large in 
the treatice of the letter G, and sometyme B, as bicar of vicarius. 


There is no woorde 
in welsh that be- 
ginneth with v 
being radicall. 


4 The sound of u beyng avowell. 

But « written after this manner w, is a vowel, and soundeth as 
the vulgar English people sound it in these wordes of English: 
trust, bury, busy, Hul 33 \berden.’ But know well that it is neuer 
sounded in Welsh, as it is done in any of these two Englyshe wordes 
(notwythstanding the diuersitie of their sound) swre, lucke.® Also 
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For other ὦ or m, being the ~ | 


1 (Thur‘oou, thek, thin). 

2 (Dhat, dhou, dhein, dhis). 

3 (Tomcas, truun), see next section 
under Th, (tree:zyyr, Dav'zz Jn). 

4 The use οὖν is quite discontinued 
in Welsh, and f is always used in its 
place. 

5 No doubt that he meant the sound 
of (trist, bird, béz7, Hzb-erden), 
(Trist) still occurs in Scotland, (b7r?) 
was even then more usually (ber‘i) but 
is the common Scotch now, and (b7z*t) 


remains. Huberden is probably Hu- 
bertden, but I cannot find such place. 
There is a Hubberston in South Pem- 
broke, which therefore may have the 
44 pronounced in the Welsh manner 
and an Jdberton in North Dorset. 
These are the nearest names I can find. 

6. (Syyr, luk).  Bullokar gives 
(syy‘er) and he is particular in iden- 
tifying the sound with the French w. 
Hart has (siur) meaning (syyr), p. 167, 
and Salesbury writes swwr, with the 


«a> gine Si Dente eee 


A) Bite See 
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the sound of », in French, or τ, wyth two prickes ouer the heade 
in Duch, or the Scottish pronunciation of εἰ alludeth somwhat 
nere ynto the sound of it in Welshe, thoughe yet none of them all, 
doeth so exactly (as I thynk) expresse it, as the Hebraick Kubuts 
doeth.” 

For the Welsh wu is none other thing, but a meane sounde be- 
twyxte wu and y beyng Latyne vowels.* And therefore who so euet, 
wyll distinctlye learne the Welsh sound of το let hym once geue 
eare to a Northen Welsh man, whan he speaketh in Welsh, the 
wordes that signifie in English obedient (or) * chaff singlerly : 
whych be these in Welshe, wudd, usun.* And this vowell w alone 
amonge all the letters in Welsh, swarueth in sound from the true 
Latine pronunciation. 

Thys τ, is more in yre wyth vs of Northwales than wyth theim 
of the South parteis: whose wryters abuse it, whan they wryte 
thus, un yn for yn un? 


The sound of W. 


W In Welshe and Englyshe hath but one fygure and power, 
though it chaunceth to haue .ij. diuers names: for in English 
ye call it double ww and in Welshe we geue it the [84] name of a 


same meaning, pp. 165, 172, and in- 
deed this passage is sufficient to shew 
that he did mot mean (syur). Smith 
and Bullokar both give (luk). 

1 All meant for the sound of (yy), 
although at present there are occasional 
faint differences of sound, but not ac- 
knowledged, French (yy), German (11), 
Swedish (uv), Scotch (92). 

2 This of course means that Sales- 
bury pronounced the Hebrew }Aj 
(xibbus), generally considered as (9) 
in the same way as Welsh w; also he 
shews by writing the name suduts, that 
he gave the same sound to the first 
vowel in the name, generally identified 
with (i). This serves to shew, in con- 
junction with his opening sentence, 
that his sound of Welsh w did not much 
differ from (i, 7), and that where he 
uses it for the representation of English 
sounds, he certainly meant (i) or (ἢ). 

3 It is difficult to determine what 
sounds the Welshman gave to Latin 
u, y, because these are precisely the 
Welsh vowels about which there isa 
difficulty. The next sentence but one, 
however, would lead us to suppose that 
his Latin ~ was (u), as it was different 
from the Welsh; but what his Latin 
y, properly (y), may have been, cannot 
be said. Assuming, however, that it 
was (7), then the mean sound ought to 


be (1). By the kindness of Dr. Davies 
I had an opportunity of consulting 
three Welsh students at the Regent’s 
Park College about the Welsh w, y. 
The sound of « in Duw appeared to 
be (2), in dlewyrchu it was not distin- 
guishable from (i), in dechreuad, go- 
leunt, I could not distinguish the diph- 
thong ew from the English (ai), though 
the sound of ai in gair was dis- 
tinctly (ai) and occasionally (aai), 
but ai, ae, aw were nearly if not 
quite indistinguishable; at most (ai, 
ae, a?) would mark the distinctions. 
I understood from Dr. Davies that the 
theoretical pronunciation of « was (y), 
and that in solemn declamation an at- 
tempt was made to preserve the sound, 
but that usually « became (ii, i) or 
even (7). This is perfectly similar to 
the common German substitution of 
(ii) for (yy) in the pronunciation of 
their τ, an alteration never made in 
French. In Danish and Swedish the 
y, theoretically (y), becomes (1) or, 
to my ear, practically (7, i). 

4 Theoretically (yyv-ydh, yy'syn), 
practically (¢v-7dh «sn) or even 
(iiv-edh, ii‘s¢n) which latter sounds, 
perfectly easy to English organs, would 
be intelligible throughout Wales. 

5 This refers only to the orthography. 
See below under y. 
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syngle uw but than soundyng it after the Latine proniciatio or ells — 
as you now sounde your oo.' 

But the lesser Greeke 0 ioyned togyther wyth the Greke y made 
a diphthong,? or Hebraic Vau cum puncto schurek in ventre,® either 
oo in these English vocables: booke, looke, boorde, woorde,‘ shall 
rather expresse hys name, than hys proper nature. 

But hys owne power, and peculier office in Welshe, shall there 
no letter nor letters more preciselye set it forth than the vv it selfe, 
or 00 wyth the Englysh pronunciation. For all thoughe the Ger- 
maynes vse a vv yet in some wordes sounde they it (to my hearing) 
as the forther w were a vowel, and the latter o consonant,® wher 
we the Britons sounde both wu wholy togyther as one vowell, wyth- 
out anye seuerall distinction, but beynge alwayes eyther the forther 
or the latter parte of a dyphthonge in Englyshe on thys wyse: 
wyth aw: and in Welshe as thns: wvyth, avven.® 

And though, as I sayd before, I fynde in som auncient writers 
6 for vv, yet in other I find vv in words now ysually written w* v or 
f as eithavv, for eithav or etthaf. In which kynde of wordes, bycause 
they of Southwales vse yet to kepe y® proniiciatio of it, saying tavoly 
where we saye tavlu or taflu [ jacio |), I doe rather vse for the more 
indifferencie to wryte v than /f, evé that they may the more aptly 
resolue [88] it into their woonted vowell vv, and we maye sounde 
the same after our more consonaunt acceptation. But contraryly, 
we saye deunydd where they sound devnydd or defnydd | substantia], 
and some corrupters denvydd. 


The sound of X. 


X Is not founde as yet in the Welshe Alphabet: For the Welshe 

speache hath no neede of hys office: because that suche Walshe 
woordes as be deducted of the Latine, turne their z into s, as doe 
these: nos, estenna, escommun, estran, bicses, escuso, escutio, Sas or 
Sats, which come of nox, extendo, excommunicatus, extraneus, bisex- 
tus, excuso, excutio, Saxo. 


1 Meaning (uu, u). 

2? Modern Greek pronunciation (uu) 
for ov. ‘ 

3 Hebrew pA (shuureex’), mean- 
ing } = (uu). 

4 (Buuk, luuk, buurd, wuurd). Bul- 
lokar and Gill also give (luuk), the short- 
ening of the vowel into (luk) or rather 
(lwk) is quite modern. North country 
pronunciation is still (luuk), though 
Mr. Melville Bell and Mr. Murray 
consider the difference between the 
Scotch and south country sounds to be 
merely qualitative, the former (luk), 
the latter (lwk). Guill has (wurd), 
Butler (wuurd, wurd). Boorde was 
the spelling at that time for doard, as 
in the Promptorium, Levins has boord, 
and Butler pronounces (buurd). 

5 The meaning of this is difficult to 


comprehend, and the difficulty is in- 
creased by the misprint 0, for τ or a. 
He divides w, as he prints it, into vv, 
which he immediately calls ww, but 
which of these two letters he considers 
‘the forther’’ and which the “ latter,’ 
is not plain. The best I can make out 
is, that he heard German w as (vu), 
thus wann = (vuan), nearly (vwan) or 
perhaps (vwan). The last is not a very 
inapt way of representing (bhan), and 
one which I have heard given by many 
persons, as the best means of indicating 
the sound of initial (bh) to English or 
French speakers. 

6 Here, in νυψέδ, vv is in the “forther” 
part, and in avven in the “latter” part 
of the diphthong, which ought to make 
Salesbury’s German vv = (uy), as 
(uvan), which being dissyllabic is im- 
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4 The sound of Y. 


Y Is sounded in Welsh, as it is in these English wordes: yn, 
synne, ys, thynne, vvynne... Neyther 
The englishe Scolers tongues = yet, as it is sounded of the commune 


eee ot eo wg people in anye of these two woordes 


and yet atain not to the right followyng: vwvyde, voynge.? Also y 
sound.3 beyng a woorde, counteruayleth the 


sygnification of the in Englysh, and 
of Ze in Frenche, or of the Articles Ha, Ho, in Hebrue and Greeke, 
as thus: y dyn, whose proper sygnification in Englyshe is not com- 
munlye vsed, except a man shoulde saye, the person: [86] but 
Le homme shall well declare it to any that shal be skilled in the 
French: And by,meanes hereof we vse to expresse the excellencie 
that the Euangelistes attribute to /esus, when they adde the Greeke 
article thereto: whych they seeme aduisedly to do, omitting to 
write it when they speake in the name of the Lewes or Gentiles. 


The sound of Z. 
Z In Welsh is vnknowen, in so muche that it was neuer placed in 


possible. As Salesbury does not recog- 
nize (3) he also does not recognize (w), 
hence wyth aw = with awe, is to him 
(uth au), not (with au). It is hope- 
less to look for agreement upon this 
point of theory. Supra p. 513, n. 2. 

1 (In, sen, 12; thin, win). There 
can be little doubt as to the pronuncia- 
tion of these words because sin, thin, 
win, also occur in Smith. Mr. E. 
Jones remarks: ‘‘ Y has two sounds in 
Welsh, and it is the only letter that 
has two sounds. In monosyllables as 
dyn it is nearly =ee Eng. as deen (diin), 
in polysyllables as dynion=u in but 
(don‘ion).’’ On which Dr. Davies 
observes, “rather ¢ in Aint’? = (dinion). 
In the examination of this sound as 
pronounced by the Welsh students at 
Regents Park College, (supra p. 761, 
note 3,) the word dynion seemed more 
like (dsn‘ion) than (donion), but I 
noted the following pronunciations, gyd 
(god), yn y (an 9), trwyddo (truu‘idho), 
ynddo (an‘dho) bywyd (baud), sydd 
(stidh), @ewyrehu (Ihhewarkh:‘i), tywy- 
Uweh (towolhh-ukh) and (tewclhh-ukh) 
in North Wales; the words are all in 
John 1., 1-5. According to Dr. Davies 
the theoretical sound in all places is (a), 
which is aimed at in solemn or stately 
style, but in South Wales the universal 
sound is (i, ἢ). In North Wales (a, 1), 
or (a, 7) are heard. The sound may 
be (y). The sound (a), or (a), is 
quite familiar. Salesbury evidently 
only knew one sound, and it is im- 


portant with regard to his English 
to be sure that he did not know the 
sound (9), which we do not find recog- 
nized in English till the xviith century, 
see p. 174. The following are the 
rules usually accepted for the pronun- 
ciation of Welsh y. In the mono- 
syllables dy, dyd, dyt, fy, myn, y, yd, 
ydd, ym, yn, yr, ys, it is pronounced 
(9), in all other monosyllables (y). In 
final syllables it is always (y). In the 
prefix cyd, and sometimes cyn, as 
cydeistedd, cynoesoedd, and in adjectives 
and adverbs prefixed as cryf-arfog, it 
is also (y). After w it is generally (y) 
as gwynfyd, mwynhdu, bwyta, but to 
this rule there are several exceptions 
especially if w is short or follows a 
vowel, as chwyrnu, chwysu, llewyrchu, 
tywyllu, awyddu, ewyllys in which it 
is (0). In all other cases not specified 
in these rules it is (9). 

* (Weid, weind). The first word 
is clear, but the second is doubtful. 
Wynge should =wing, which was cer- 
tainly called (weq). There isa Norfolk 
word winge to shrivel, in Wright’s 
Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English, but that is probably (windgh). 
Most likely wvynge is a misprint for 
vvynde, which, even as a substantive, 
is called (weind) by Bullokar, and 
(woind) by Gill. 

3 The Greek υ was originally (y), but 
was (i) at the time Salesbury wrote. 
What he alludes to in this marginal 
observation is not clear, 
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any Welshe woord hytherto:! Neither needed I once to speake 
of it, but because I would put the reader vtterly out of doubt in 
this behalfe. How be it, s may conueniently hereafter be vsurped 
in woordes borowed of straunge tongues, euen that they keeping 
their orthographie, maye the more apparantlye declare them selues, 
at the least, to the learned. 


Of the Abbrewations. 
[This section has no interest.]...[37] 
[38] Annotation. [This also has no interest.].....4... [39] . 


[40] A briefe rehersall of all the rules before, vvith certayne other 
additions thereto pertayning. 


A comparis6 of the pronunti- 
ation of the letters in Welshe, 
to the pronnnciatio of the 
Greeke and Hebrue letters. 


A Is most vnlyke of pronounciation 
to the Hebrues Aleph. 

B most entirely resembleth the nature 
of Beth. 

C and K be not vnlyke in sound ynto Caph and Koph.? 

Ch, chi, cheth and caph wyth raphe,’ be of one sounde. 

D soundeth as Daleth, Daghessata.* 

Dd contayneth the power but of one letter, and that of Dhelta, or 
of dhaleth not daggesset.° 

[41] # is much spoken after the sounde of the vowels Segol or 
Epsilon.® 

Fand Beth wythout the poynt Dagges or the Grek Veta be as one 
in sounde.? 

ff (or) ph agre in pronunciation with the Greke Phy or the He- 
braick phe not poynted wyth Dages.® 

G is sounde as Gmel or the Dutch g.° 

H and th’ aspiration He be equal in power. 

I in euerye poynt agreeth wyth the Greke Jota." 

7, Lamedh, and Lambdha, disagre not in sound.” 

Il countreuayleth Lambda comming before Jota."* 

M N, Mem Nun and Wy Ny differ not in sound." 


1 Hence in his transcript of English 
words the sound of (z) must be given 
to his s when necessary, as indicated by 
other authorities. 

2D = (k) in ἢΞ =(kaph), P =(x) in 
δ = (Kooph). 

8 ee is 3 without the dagesh point 


= (kh). 

¢ 3 =(d). 5 t=(dh), 5=(dh). 

δ Sip = (seeghool:) is the short (e), 
e was the same. 

7 3=(bh), B=(v) or (bh), supra p. 
518. E. A. Sophocles (Romaic Gram- 
mar accompanied by a Chrestomathy 
with a vocabulary, Hartford, U.S. 1842, 
and without the vocabulary, London, 
Triibner 1858) distinctly assigns (bh) 


as the modern pronunciation of B. 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte says 
that this is a mistake, and that the 
Constantinopolitan Greeks invariably 
say (v). See remarks on Icelandic Ὁ. 
supra p. 549. 

8 φ--( or (ph) see supra p. 513, 
note 2; 5=(ph). 

9 3=(g), German gy=(g) generally. 

10 T= (H). 

11 “Except in being occasionally a 
consonant as (3).—B.D.” 

2 >, a=(). 

13 A, = (li), see above p. 756, note 3, 
and p. 757, note 1. 

Ὁ 5}, ,μινξειιυ; 0). 
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O and Omega shall sound as one.’ 

P doeth as well imitate Phe and Phy in sound as in other conditions.” 

R hath a peculiar concinnitie with Rho.’ 

S Samech and Sigma may go togyther well inough for their tune.* 

T soundeth as Zeth or Tav dagesset in the Hebrew.° 

Th hath the very sound of Theta or Tav hauing no Dages.® 

V beyng consonante soundeth as Beth wythoute Dages or as Veta 
doeth.’ 

V beyng vowell is read as Avdbuts and not much vnlyke vnto 
Ypsiton.§ 

Y hath the verye sound Ypszlon.® 


4 What further concinnitie the Letters in Welsh ehaue vvyth the 
Greeke Letters. 
[This only comes to dividing the consonants as follows :] [42] 


The thynne letters be these, ὁ or k, ὃ p ¢ 1. 
The thycke letters are these, ch ph Ul. 
The middle letters be these, g v dd. 


Of the sounde of ch, g, 


These thre letters ch, g, + haue neuer the 
like sounde in the Welshe tong, as they haue in 
these Englysh wordes, chere, gentle, Lacke.® 


[43] Of contraction vsed in welshe. 


[This section possesses no interest]. 


Of accente. 

The obseruation of accente is it that shall do muche towarde the 
attaynyng of the natiue pronunciaton of any language, in so muche 
that somtyme the alteration of accente shal ‘altere also ‘the significa- 
tion of the word, as in these woordes in Greke: eos, Tomos, 
pharos. and these in Welshe : gvvydd, gvvyll, guvyr: and in Eng- 
lishe: these, differ, prouide, denye. &c," 


1 9=(00) in modern English pro- 6 @, T=(th). 


Ch in welsh is 
but one letter. 


nunciation of Greek, but (00) 1 in modern 
Greek, supra p. 523, as in modern 
Welsh, where pod peth i is called (poob 
peeth) not (poob peth), and the older 
English, p. 96. 

2 Phe means 5=(p), but what does 
phy mean? It should be 9, but that 
has been already appropriated to 7#f = 
(f). Probably phy is a misprint for 
py =". ee 

3 The ‘peculiar concinnitie” refers 
perhaps to the aspirated form ῥ᾽ which 
Salesbury accepts as his 77, modern rh, 
now (ΤῊ) rather than (rh). 

4 Ὁ, o taken as = (8), as they were 
certainly then pronounced though the 
determination of the original sound 
of te letter presents difficulties. 

=(t), F=(t), they are generally 
τ 


7 Supra p. 747, n. 6, and p. 764, n. 7. 

8 Kibuts here is kubuts on p. 761, 
where see note 2. Greek v = (1), for- 
merly (y). 

9. (Tsheer, dzhent'l, Dzhak). 

10 Νέος young, νεός "fresh land, fallow 
and the Ionic gen. of vats a ship; τόμος 
acut, a piece cut off, τομός cutting, 
sharp ; φᾶρος any large piece of cloth, 
a cloth, sheet, shroud, cloak, φάρος 
lighthouse from the island ddpos. In 
the first three words the position of the 
accent mark causes a difference in mo- 
dern Greek pronunciation, (ne‘os, neos’, 
to-mos, tomos*) but both the latter words 
are (fa'ros). But the accent mark in 
Welsh is only used to indicate 
length, and is generally omitted both 
in printed books (even dictionaries) and 
writing. Gwbydd (guusydh) pasture 


‘ 
᾿ 
ἱ 
i 
fi 
ΐ 
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Cortayne Englishe wordes wher of ye may gather the Welshe pronun- 
ciation of the letters. 


Archangell, Beynge, Called, Michael, Discomfyted *Dde, Euer 


Da for th 
F for V 


*Fillaynous. Fend, Gget Him, Itch I-eldynge, Kest, 
Laye, Mellett, Murmurynge, Not Ouer, Preuayled, 
Rauenyng, Horrible, Satan, Tormented, Thorowe, 


Valiant, Busines, Worthye, Y1L. 


Certaine wordes wherin the letters be most unlikely sounded to Welshe 
pronunciation of them. 
[44] All, Combe, Dombe, Ceasse, Cyue, Checke, Adder, Ele, 


Fyshe, Gender, Engyn, Humour, Honour, In, Iaundice, Fall, 
*Osyll, Reason, Season, Thomas, Thames Inne, 


The blacke byrd 


That, Vncle, Ydle, Synging.? 


The signification of A. in Welsh. 


[This has no reference to pronunciation. ] 


The signification of Y. 


[This has also no reference to pronunciation. ] 


ground that has been formerly plough- 
ed; a weaver, gwydd (gwyydh) wood, 
or a weaver’s loom; givyll (guu‘ylbh) 
a hag, goblin, ghost; gwydl (gwalhh) 
shade; gwyr (guu-yyr) oblique, sloping, 
see supra p. 726; gwyr (gwiir) fresh 
vigorous verdant. The English exam- 
ples are more difficult; differ is pro- 
bably differ defér ; prowide is unintel- 
ligible for only provide occurs, not 
provide, though we have provident. 
Mr. Brock suggests that préwide may 
be meant for proved ; denye only occurs 
as deny’, but denier is both dénier a 
French coin, accented denier’ (deneer’) 
in Shakspere, Richard III., act 1, se. 2, 
last speech, v. 252—the other two 
passages in which it occurs are in 
prose,—and denier one who denies. 


1 These words seem to be, Archangel 
(ark‘an-dzhel), being (biittq), called 
(kauled), Michael (Meik'el ?), dis- 
comfited (diskum‘fited), the (dhe), ever 
(ever), willanous (vil‘anus), fiend 
(feend), get (get), him (him), ztch (ztsh), 
yielding (suld‘7q), kest this is hardly 
likely to be Spenser’s word “which 
forth she kest,’”’ F. 6. 6, 12, 15, it is 
more probably an error for hist = kissed, 
but the word is doubtful; day (lai), 
mellett has the second 7 battered and 


looks like me/lzett, but the 7 is plainer 
in the Grenville copy, it is possibly 
meant for millet (mil-et), murmur- 
ing (murmuriq), mot (not), over 
(oov'er, over), prevailed (prevaild:), 
ravening (rav-eniq), horrible, file 
Satan (saa‘tan), tormented (tormented), 
thorough (thur-u), valiant (val-sant), 
business (biz‘ines), worthy (wurth’?), 
ill (il). 

2 Probably aid (aul), comb (kuum) as 
a hill, dwmb (dum), cease (sees), steve? 
‘¢as water ina siwe’’ Much ado, act 5, se. 
1, v. 6, 1623 ed., (sev), check (tshek), 
adder (ad‘er), 661 (iil), fish (fish), gender 
(dzhend:er), engine (endzhin), humour 
(axyy'mur), honour (onur), tm (im) ἢ. 
jaundice (dzhaun‘dis), fald (faul) ; osylt 
is explained in the margin as the black- 
bird, which answers to the ousyll of 
Levins, owsyl of Huloet, the modern 
ousel or ouzel (uuz'el) is sometimes used 
for a blackbird merula vulgaris, though 
more commonly for the water ousel, 


dipper, water crow or pyet merula 


aquatica, cinclus aquaticus, reason 
(reez‘un ), season (seeztun), Thomas 
Tom‘as), Zhavies Inn (1) αν "12 in), that 
baat) uncle (uqk'l) or perhaps (nuqk:l) 
see p. 744, and note 2; dle (eid'l), 
(sindzh-tq) singeing because (s¢q’7q) 
would be like the Welch sound of the 
letters. 


| 
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[45].... 4 A generall rule for the readyng of VVelsh. 


T Hough there be diuers precepts here tofore wrytten of the Welsh 

pronunciation of the letters, | would thinke it not ouermuch dis- 
sonant, nor yet to wyde from the purpose, to admonishe you in 
thys behalfe, that is, that you ought not to reade the Welsh accord- 
yng as ye do the Englyshe or French, but euen after the reading 
of the latin. For in reading English or French, ye do not rede 
some wordes so fully as they be wrytten. 

And in many other ye seme to sound the sillables more fully 
tha the expressed letters do giue. Which maner of reading is so 
vtterlye eschued in Welsh, as ye perceyue it to be exactly obserued 
of them that perfitely reade the Latine tonge: Nei[ 46 |ther do I 
meane here to cal them perfite and Latinelike Readers as many as 
do reade angnus, magnus, for agnus, magnus, ingnis, for ignis, santus, 
for sanctus, savvl, for sal: sovvl, for sol: and for mihi, meicher: and 
egovv, for ego: tuvv for tu: and quth ligith, in stede of quad legit. Ke." 
Therefore ye must learne to forget such maner of pronunciation, 
agaynst ye prepare your selues to reade y® Welsh. Moreouer, ye 
ought to know, that these wordes: dringo [scandere], gvvingo 
[calcitrare |, kynga [sermo]|, myngen [juba], anglod [reprehensio ], 
angred | infidelitas |, and the most part of suche ike Welsh wordes, 
hauing zg in them, and being of moe sillables then one, shal be 
red as these English wordes be (but ye must admit them to be red 
now as of two sillables euery word) Kynges, rynges, bryngeth, syngeth: 
For euen as ye do not rede them Ayn-ges, ryn-aes, bryn-geth, syn- 
geth: but rather in thys wyse, Kyng-es, ryng-es, bryng-eth, syng-eth :3 
euen so do we sound dring-o, and not drin-go: gvving-o, not 
gvvin-go: myng-en and not myn-gen. Albeit, yet as ng may be 
seuered and parted in this Englysh word syn-geth (but the signifi- 
cation altred)? so haue we some wordes in Welsh (when they are 
spoken) in whom the sillables may be seuered in ng, as in these: 
an-gerth, Llan-gvum, tringyrch, &e. 


[Then follow seven entire pages and two portions of pages of a letter to Mr. 
Collingborn speaking of the advantages to Welshmen of learning English, the 
low state of Welsh literature, &c., with many wordy digressions, and ending thus: | 


[54] But now I Colingborne, least peraduenture, where I 
thynke my selfe but familiarlye to talke here wyth you, and other 


1 Agnus magnus (aq‘nus maq‘nus), 
ignis (iq'nis), sanctus (sant‘us), sal 
(saul), sod (sooul), mihi (meiskhei) com- 
pare the present Scotch sound, ego 
(eg‘oou, egu) see p. 744, tu (tyy), guid 
legit (kwith 111. 42 0 Ὁ). “ The Scandi- 
navians have lost the sound (qg), both 
medial and final ... Hence (4) is 
regularly represented by ng, or by ἡ in 
nk, or by g in gn, according to the 
German school tradition (abbreviations 


like mang for magnus in the popular 
dialect). This gn forms a part of the 
received pronunciation in Swedish, 
where the frequent combination gv is 
always assimilated to (qn), forming 
an accidental analogy with the mn 
which arises from an original fn, dn 
pn ?’—Rapp, Phys. der Spr. 3, 241. 

2 (Kiqz, riqz, briq‘eth, s¢q-eth), 

3 (Smndzh‘eth) =singes, most pro- 
bably. 
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my familiars (as my meanyng is none other in deede) some thank- 
les taunter entermeddle and say ynto me, alludyng to that mocke 
of Diogenes, O viri Myndi portas occludire, ne quando vrbs vestra 
egrediatur, meanyng this therby, O my good friend haue 
done with your Welsh confabulation, haue done : 
for els your ioly prooemion, and 
your goodly parergon shalbe 
longer then all your 
booke besyde. 
Here 
therefore at the 
last I make 
an end, 
ὃς 
FINIS 


[The colophon consists of three crescent moons interwoven,, with the word ἽΝ 
in the central one of the four inner interstices, and the word 5: in each of the 
three outer openings, between the horns of the crescent, evidently referring to 
Psalm 72, v. 7: 07? Say (gad b’lii saree‘ah), so long as the moon endureth, 


literally, until failure-of moon. ] 


§ 2. 
William Salesbury’s Account of English Pronunciation, 1547. 


The Welsh text of the Introduction to Salesbury’s Dictionary 
is here reproduced Uteratim with all the errors, misprints, false 
collocations of letters, antique spelling, of the original, but without 
the long 1, and in Roman type in leu of black letter. Those who 
are interested in antiquarian Welsh will prefer seeing it im this 
form, and will be better pleased to set it right for themselves than 
to have it reduced to form and order for them, while the English 
translation will enable the English reader to dispense with the 
Welsh. English and Foreign words are italicised 

There are two perfect copies of this work in the British Museum, 
one in the general library (628, f, 25), and one in the Grenville 
Library (7512). The volume is a small quarto, 74 by 54 inches, 
including the margin; the letter-press, without the headline, mea- 
suring 64 by 32 inches. It is in black letter, unpaged. The 
signatures are: none to the first sheet, Bi. Bu. Bin. C.i. Cu, and 
then, after a blank leaf, the signatures go from A to ὃ, the last 
letter having only 6 pages. The title occupies the first page, and 
is in English only, as follows: 


A Dictionary in Englyfhe and Welfhe moche necef- 
fary to all fuche Welfhemen as wil fpedly learne the 
englyfhe tongue thought vnto the kynges maieftie very 
mete to be fette forthe to the vfe of his graces fub- 
iectes in Wales: wherevnto is prefixed a litle treatyfe of 
the englyfhe pronunciacion of the letters, by Wyllyam 
Salesbury. 
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The colophon is 
Imprynted at London in Fofter lane, by me Iohn 
Waley (1547). Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum.(‘,‘) 


Immediately after the title is a dedication in English only: ‘To 
the Moost Victorioufe & Redowbtede prince Henry theyght by 
the grace of God Kynge of Englande, Fraunce and Ivelande de- 
fender of the faythe And of the Churche of Englande and alfo of 
Trelande in erthe the fupreame Hedde be al profperitye in con- 
tinuall honour.” ‘This dedication extends over three pages, and con- 
eludes: ‘‘ Youre poore and humble fubiecte Wyllyam Salefburye.”’ 


Then follows the address to the reader, occupying five pages. 
The beginning of each page is marked in the following transcript 
by a black figure in brackets as [§], and in numbering the pages 
of the book I reckon the title as p. 1, and the back of it as p. 2. 
On p. 11 commences the actual treatise on the sounds of the letters, 
and, counting the two blank pages at the end of the third sheet, 
on p. 25 begins the dictionary itself of which the first page is 
annexed as a specimen, shewing the arrangement in four columns 
and the many Welsh words left untranslated. Indeed, as may be 
expected, it is extremely deficient, but it extends to 141 pages. 


The English translation of the Welsh address to the reader and 
account of English Pronunciation was kindly made by Mr. E. Jones, 
of the Hibernian Schools, Liverpool, and obligingly revised by Dr. 
Benjamin Davies, of Regent’s Park College, London, one of the 
Council of the Philological Society. No attempt has been made to 
imitate Salesbury’s quaintness of language, but the meaning of the 
words is given as carefully as possible. In this English translation, 
where Salesbury cites an English word in the spelling of the 
time, it is printed in small capitals, his pronunciation in Welsh 
characters is subjoimed in italics, and then the interpretation which 
I give to that phonetic transcript is added in palaeotype in a paren- 
thesis, and when Salesbury gives no phonetic transcript, the con- 
jectured palaeotypic form is given. If Salesbury adds the meaning 
in Welsh this is subjoined also in Italics, and a translation of it 
into Latin is annexed in brackets. When Salesbury gives no trans- 
lation the Latin is still added. Thus: ‘‘tappre /ad-dr (lad‘er) yscol 
[scala |,”’ give the old English spelling Lappre, Salesbury’s phonetic 
Welsh transcript dad-dr, the palaeotypic meaning of the same 
(lad-er), the Welsh translation of the original word yscol, and the 
Latin translation of the Welsh translation [scala]. References are 
added throughout to the page in which the passage is quoted or in 
which illustrative remarks occur, and these are inclosed in a paren- 
thesis thus (p. 61), meaning, supra page 61. This will avoid the 
necessity of subjoiming footnotes. After the specimen of the dic- 
tionary is added an alphabetical list of all the words of which Sales- 
bury gives or indicates the pronunciation, in this or the foregoing 
tract, with a reference to the different pages in this book where it 
is to be found, supplementing the references in the text. 


i 
i 
te 
i 
ity 
ὥ 
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[6] 4 Wyllyam Salesburi wrth y darlleawdr. 


nid odit ddarlleydd bonheddigaidd nid anghyssylltbell vyssei 
ddangos a datclario pa lesaad pa yudd a phwy broffit a ddelsai 
ir neb a dreuliai ddim amser wrth ddallen a mefyriaw ar y llyfer 
hwn Oni byssei ddarfod or blaen i oruwchel- 
Awdurdot y llyuer dab awn harglwydd vrenhin ay gyncor 
gan y brenhin, aw-  edrych arnaw ai dderbyn eissoes lowedic 
durtot y brenhin y y ἐς ya , 
gan dduw. gymradwy o help a chanhorthwy kychwyniad 
tywysogaeth at Iaith saesnaee A chan vod 
hefyd llywadraeth kalon brenhin (vegys y kyttystia rystrythur lan) 
drwy law ddew, yr hwn a gatwo eu ras yn hirhoedloc lwyddianus 
ffynadwy Amen. Onid bellach i nessau tu ar peth kyfreitiaf a 
chyssonaf yngan a sonio am tanaw yn y vangre hon Sef er mwyn 
Kymbry or nid oes gantunt angwanec ὁ ddyfynder athrowlythyr 
onid medry ὁ vraidd ddew, ddarllen iaith eu mameu ir hai ἢ 
yn vnic o chwenychant vegys y dylent vynny kyfrwyddyt i ddarllen 
a deall iaith Saesnec iaith heddyw vrddedic o bob rhyw oreuddyse 
iaith gyflawn ὁ ddawn a buddygoliaeth ac iaith nid chwaith 
anhawdd i dyscy vegys y may pop nassiwn yn 1 hyfedyr ddyscy eb 
edrych yn Llygat y boen nar gost ac yn angenrheitiach i ni r 
Kymbry no neb wrthei er esceuluset genym am y peth: Ir hai 
an nyscedic hyny meddaf yd yscrifenned hyno wan{6 |atra- 
waeth ac nid ir Rai tra chyffarwydd. Onid atolwg 1 chwi y 
Rei sydd a mowrddyse genwch ac a wyddoch Rac mor werthfawr 
yw Dyscymwneuthur awch hunain yn ol ddull saint Pawl ympop 
peth i pawp A moeswceh hefyd (val y dywaid yr vnrhyw Pawl) 
modd yr abwydir rhai bychain a bara a llaeth borthi ὁ hon- 
awch chwitheu yr anyscedic a mwydion ych goruchelddyse 
ac nid a godido wocrwydd athronddyse. Ac velly os chwehwi ni 
chudddiwch dryssor yr Arglwydd onid i gyfranny yny gyfle ir 
angenogion o ddysceidaetha doethineb ai gyfryw betheu ereill: 
Gobeitho 1 dyry duw vath ysprydoldeb vddunt hwytheu ac na 
sathrant val moch dim och gemau nach main gwyrthfawr ac na 
chodant ich erbyn val kwn ar vedyr awch brathy/ Hithyr etto 
eilwaith i ymady a chyfeilornson / ac or diweddi ddechreu ar hysbysy 
a silltau hanes ac ystyriaeth y lyfer yma Ac yn 
gymeint nad ynt y llytthyrenneu yn vn ddywediat 
nac yn vn draythiad yn sasnec ac ynghymraec: 
Yn gyntaf dim y ddys yn datkan ac yn honny 
Enwr llyfyr. paddelwy darlleir ac y trayther hwy yn ol 
tafodiad y Sason ac yno esampleu o eirieu kyfaddas 
yn kynlyn/ A chwedy hynny y mae y Gairllyfyr ner Geiriawe 
saesnec yn dechry yr hwn a elwir yn saesnec an Englis dic- 
sionary ys es yw hyny kynullfa o eirieu seisnic/ achos ky- 
Trefyn nulleidfa o eirieu seisnic yd ywr holl llyfer hayach / 
eis Yn yr hwn os deliwch yn dda arnaw y ddys yn 
kadw order a threfyn ynto: o bleit ni chymysced 
dim or geirieu bendromwnwgyl ynto val y damwyniai vddunt 
syrthio ym meddwll or tro kyntaf: Hithyr ef adfeddylied vyth er 


Ystyriaeth y 
llyver oll. 
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[5] J William Salesbury to the reader. 


ossibly, gentle reader, it would not have been irrelevant to shew 
Ρ and declare what advantage, what gain and what profit, would 
result to any one, who should devote any time to reading and study- 
ing this book, but that his majesty, the king, τὰν 
together with his council has received it, as an ryt aes eee 
acceptable and suitable help and aid for the cela ἩΝΤΟΝΕ τι 
induction of the principality into the English from God. 
language, and because the inclining of the 
heart of the king (as shewn by the holy scripture) is from God, who 
I pray may preserve his grace in long life prosperity and success. 
Amen. But now to come to the most important and necessary sub- 
ject to be treated of in this place, that is, for the sake of Welshmen 
who do not possess more learning than the bare ability to read their 
own tongue, and of those only who may, as they ought, desire in- 
struction in reading and understanding the English language, a 
language at present renowned for all excellent learning, full of 
talent and victory, a language moreover not difficult to learn, 
which persons of every nation acquire fluently, without regarding 
trouble and expense, and to Welshmen more necessary than to 
any other people, however much we may neglect it. For these 
untaught persons, then, so much elementary teaching was written, 
[6] and not for the well versed. But I desire of you who are 
possessed of higher attainments, and know how valuable is educa- 
tion, that you would after the manner of Saint Paul, make your- 
selves all things to all men, and condescend also (as the same 
Paul says,) since babes are fed with bread and milk, to feed the 
ignorant with the crumbs of your superior knowledge, and not with 
the excellency of high scholarship. And thus if you do not hide 
the treasure of the Lord, but dispense it as opportunity offers, by 
supplying it to those in need of learning and wisdom, and other 
like things, I trust God may grant to them such a spirit, that 
they may not like swine, trample your gems and precious stones 
under their feet, and that they may not rise like 
dogs against you, ready to bite you. But nowagain Object of the 
to leave all digression and to begin to set forth the whole book. 
object and import of this book. Inasmuch as all the 
letters are not said and sounded alike in English and in Welsh, first 
of all we declare and affirm the mode in which they are read and 
sounded according to the pronunciation of the English people, with 
examples of suitable words following. After which 
the English Wordbook or Dictionary begins, which Name of the 
means a collection of English words, for the whole Book. 
book is, indeed, a collection of English words. In Oven! of | ihe 
which if you carefully notice, order and arrangement words. 
are kept: for the words are not mixed helter skelter 
in it, as they might happen to tumble to my mind at first thought. 
But with constant reflection, for the sake of the [77] unlearned, 


OUT IROU D oraeeome: 
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mwyn yr a{'7 |nyscedic gyfryw vodd ac y darfy helkyt pop gair 
(hyd y deuei kof) yw van gyfaddas chunan: Ac velly yr holl 
eirien ac /a/ yn y llythyren gyntaf oe dechreu a gynulled i gyd ir — 
vnile: A phop gair yn dechry ἃ b/ yn yn llythyr kyntaf o honaw 
a ossodet or neulltuy / Ar geirieu a c/ yn eu dechreuad a wahaned 
hwytheu or neulltuy: Ar geirieu a ddechreant ac ch, a ddidolet 
hwynte ehunain / A rheiad/ yn i kychwyn a gasclet ac a ossodet 
mewn man arall/ Ac val hyn y rayed y llaill pop vn 1 sefyll dan 
vaner i Captelythyr ddechreuol / Ac wrth hynny 

Modd y kefir pan chwe nychoch gaffael Saesnee am ryw air 
gg ym" ‘kamberaec: Yn gyntaf /edrychwch pa lythyren 

; vo ynnechreu r gair hwnw yn anianol/ o bleit os/ 
a/vydd hi/ spiwch am tanaw ynplith y Restyr 

eirieu a vont yn.dechre ac a/ ac yn y van hono ar y gyfer yn y 
rhes o eirieu saesnec y keffwch Saxonaec iddo/ Eithyr gwiliweh 
yn dda rhac ych twyllo yn kam geisio gair allan oe van briod 
gyfaddas / vegys pe i keisiech yn or geirieu hyn yr ystym ar 
agwedd y maent yn gorwedd yn y penill yma Jae imi gangen dec 
o vedwen Achos ni wasnaetha ywch wrth geisio saesnec am (gangen) 
chwilio am danaw ymysc y geirieu yn dechreu a g / namyn ymhlith 
y geirieu a vo k yn y dechreu/ y dylyech espio am danaw / ay 
Saesnec vydd gar i vron: Canys y gair kroyw kyssefinydyw kangen 
ac nid gangen kyd bo r ymadrodd kymraec yn kyfleddfy k yn g/ ae 
yn peri sonio t/ vald/ab/ val v/ yn y geiriey hyn dee o vedwen / 
Ac am hyny rhait i chwi graffy byth pa lythyren a vo yn dechre 
r gair pan draether ar y ben ehun allan o ymadrodd vegys y 
dangosseis vchod/ Ac velly yn ol y dadawe naturiol draethiad y 
mae i ch{ 8 |wi geisio ὁ mynwch chwi gael pop gair yn y gairllyfer 
yma / O bleit vegys na ddysgwyl neb onid ynfyd pan el i wiala ir 
koet gaffael gwiail yn tyfy yn vn ystym y byddant wedy r eilio am 
gledyr y plait / velly r vn modd ni ddiscwyl neb onid rhy angcel- 
fyyd gaffael pop rhyw air yn y gairllyfyr yn vn ystym nag yn vn 
agwedd i ddywediat a chwe dy 1 blethy ym- 

na aac ysmala parwyden ymadrodd/ Ac eb’ law hyn oll a 
eco. ddywedais ymblaenllaw / Kymerwch hyn 0 gyngor 
gyd ἃ chwi y sawl gymry a chwenychoch ddyscy 

gartref wrth tan Saesnec / Nid amgen no gwybod ὁ honawch na 
ddarlleir ac na thraethir pop gair saesnec mor llawnllythyr ac mor 
hollawl ac yd screfenner Vegys hyn God be wyth you yr hwn a 
draetha r kyffredin / God biwio: A swrn o eirieu ereill a yscrifenir 
hefyd Ryw sillafeu ynthunt yn vn ffunut eithyr ni ddarlleir ddim 
honunt or vn ffynyt val y rhai hyn or naill ddarlleyad bowe, crowe, 
trowe ar hain a ddarlleir bo bwa: kro / bran: tro/ tybyeid / A rhai 
hyn hefyd a escrifenir y pen diwaythaf vdddunt yr vn ffunut ac 
ir llaill or blaen eithyr i ddarllen a wnair yn amgenach cowe, lowe, 
nowe, narrowe, sparowe y rhai a ddywedir yn gyffredin val hyn 
kow/ buwch: low/ lowio: now yn awr: narrw kyfing: sparw 
ederyn y to/ Ac am gyfryw ddamwynieu yr hyn y byddei 
ryddygyn ir ddarlleydd i nodi pe doe kof chwaith i scrifeny 
mae goreu kyngor a vetrwyf vi ir neb (val y dywedais ymlaen) 
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every word (so far as memory served) was chased to its own proper 
position. Thus all the words having a for the first letter were at 
the outset collected into the same place. Then all words beginning 
with ὁ were placed apart. So with ὁ, and ch, andd. Thus also of 
all the rest, every word is ranged under the standard of its captain 
letter. Thus when you require the English for any Welsh word; 
First observe what is the first letter naturally ; 

if it is ὦ for example, look for the word under the ane ; mode 
series a, and having found the word, in the opposite πε ὦ 
column for English you will get the English for it. Welsh. 

But be very careful not to be misled, to seek amiss 

a word out of its own proper place. For example, if you trace the 
words in the form and aspect in which they 116 in the following line 
Mae τ mi gangen dee ὁ vedwen | Est mihi ramus pulcher betullae]. 
For it will not serve you to look for the English for gangen 
among words which begin with g, but under ὦ, because the pure 
radical word is kangen not gangen, and the English meaning will be 
found opposite the radical word. For it is a peculiarity of the 
Welsh to soften the initial consonant, as ὦ to g, ὁ to d, ὁ to »v, in 
certain positions, as in the words dee ὁ vedwen | ramus betullae ]. 
Therefore you must always consider what is the initial letter when 
the word stands alone, out of connection, as I observed above. 
So it is in the normal natural utterance of the word that you are 
to seek, if you wish to find every word in this lexicon. For as 
none but an idiot would expect, [8] when going to gather osiers, 
to meet with rods growing in the form they are seen after being 
plaited round the frame-work of a basket, in the same manner 
none but an unskilful person will expect to find every word in 
‘the dictionary in the form and shape in which it is found when 
woven in the partition wall of a sentence. In addition to all 
I have already said observe this further direction, 44... 4, 
such of you, Welshmen, as desire to learn English  ‘Welghmen 
at your own firesides. You cannot fail to know that 

in English they do not read and pronounce every word literally 
and fully as it is written. For example, Gop ΒΕ wyrH you, which 
the commonalty pronounce God biwio (God burwiso). And a 
heap of other words also are written, as to some of their syllables 
in the same way, but are not pronounced in the same way, as 
the following : BOWE, CROWE, TROWE which are read 60 (boo) bwa 
[arcus], kro (kroo) bran [cornix], tro (troo) tybyeid [opinor]. 
The following also have precisely the same termination as the 
- above but are differently read, cow, Lowk, NOWE, NARROWE, 
SPAROWE, which are usually spoken how (kou) buweh | vacca], low 
(lou) Jowio [mugire], mow (nou) yn awr [nunc], narrw (nar‘u) 
kyfing {angustus], sparw (spar'u) ederyn y to [passer]. With re- 
gard to such cases as the reader may find too difficult to remem- 
ber, much less write, the best advice I have for such as may 
not be able to go to England (as I have already said), where the 
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or ni edy anghaffael iddo vyned i loecr lle mae r iaith yn 
gynenid/ ymofyn ὁ honaw ac yn a wypo Saesnec (o bleit odit ὁ 
blwyf ynkymbry eb Sasnigyddion yntho) [9] paddelw y gelwir 
y peth ar peth yn sasnec. Ac yno dal a chraffy pa vodd y traythai 
ef y gair ne r geirieu hyny yn saisnigaidd / a chyd a hyny kymeryd 
y llyfer yma yn angwanec ὁ goffaduriaeth yn absen athrawon / ae 
yn diffic dyscyawdwyr yr iaith. Dewch yn ach a 
Dyscwch nes oesswch Saesnec 
Doeth yw e dyse da iaith dec. 
ΦῪ gwyddor o lythyrenneu bychain. 
A 4, Ὁ. c. ch. ἃ, 6ἅ, 8. £ f. δ᾽ ΡΒ 


k. L Tom 
m. ny. ὁ. Ὁ. 1 Ὁ, ὦ δ, s. tf ΤΡ th. y aoe 


4 Egwyddor or llythreneu kanolic o vaint. 


le ἃ. Ὁ. co. ἃ. 6. f. g. gh. ἢ, 1k. 1. m. no. Ὁ. ΒΞ 
fet vu =. YS Rea we. ee 
1.0 
ἈΦ} }} 


Β. C. D. E. F. Ο. H. Τὸ K. L. M. N. OF Bee 
ΝΑ 


4 Gwyddor or vath os ar lythyreu. 
ABCDEFGHIKLMNOP@QRSTUX.’, 


[10] blank 
[11] 4. Natur a sain y llythyreu vchod yn Saesnec. 


A. Seisnic sydd vn natur ac (a) gymreic/ val y may yn eglur 
yn y geirieu hyn o saesnec ale/ aal: ac ymhymraec kwrw: pale 
paal: sale sal: O ddieithyr Ryw amser y kaiff/ a/ sain y dipton 
(aw) yn enwedic pan ddel ef 0 vlayn // ne {ὦ [ val y may yn eglurach 
drwy y geirieu hynn: balde bawld moel ball bawl, pel: wall wawl — 
gwal: Ond yn Ryw eirieu 1 dodant weithie (a) yn Medsegur er a 
gyfrifwn a ymarferai oe nerth ehunan / namyn yn hydrach ymrithio 
yn Rith yn bocal (6) ni a wnae ir darlleydd, val hyn ease ies es- 
mwythdra: deawe lief kenad: sea see mor: yea/ ie/ Ond nith 
rwystyr vath eirieu ahyn di ond yn anfynech. 


T 


B. yn sacsonaec a/b / yn Camberace ynt vnilais val yn y geirieu — 
hynn: babe baab/ baban: brede bred/ bara. Ac ni newidir b, — 
seisonic am lythyren aran val y gwnair a/ b/ gymberaec. 


C. wrth i darllen yn sasonaec a chambraec sydd yn yn Ilef onid o 
vlayn e/1/y/ canys o vlayn y tair llythyren hyn val s/ vydd i son 
vegys hynn ace ffas wyneb gracyouse grasiws / rraddlawn / codicyon 
condisy wn. 


τ ae aS: ΟΝ 


Ch. nid yw dim tebye yn sacsonaec ac ymghamberaec: Ac nid 
oes ynghamraec lythyren na llythyrenneu ai kyfilyba yn iawn / eithyr 
may sain / tsi / kyn gyfflypet iddi ar efydd ir aur/ val yn y gair hwn 
churche tsurts ecleis. 
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language is native, is, let him inquire of one who knows English 
(for there is scarcely a parish without some person in it conversant 
with English), [9] and ask how such and such a thing is called 
in English. And observe carefully how he sounds the word or 
words in English, and, in the absence of masters, and lack of 
teachers of the language, take this book, as an additional re- 
minder. Come then and 

Learn English speech until you age! 

Wise he, that learns a good language! 


4 The Alphabet of small letters. 

ΠΝ ἘΠ Ἐὸ9ήθθἬαάασαςε e.,f. it, ¢.. gb. h. 1k. 1, 11... πὰ. 
mecemorp, © % f. fi,.s. s. ft. t th. ν. u. w. y. 

4 The alphabet of medium letters. 


ΠΝ ἘΠ ᾿ποὄοὄ τὌτἨ-ς᾿ σον να πὸ 1. πὶ mo p. q. τ. % 
Ὁ ὙἶπῬἉἙΞ᾽ροοκγνκυαι δ ff ft. w. ἃ 2. 2. 
Α 
U 


N- 


πον κ΄. Hal. Κα Le MeN. Ὁ. P. Q. BR. 8. 
Joe 
4 The Alphabet of Capital letters. 


ABCDEFGHIKLMNOP@QRSTUX'’' 
[10] lank. 
[11] 4 The nature and sound of the above letters in English. 


A in English is of the same sound as a in Welsh, as is evident 
in these words of English, atx aal (aal) kwrw [ cerevisia]; PALE 
paal (paal) [pallidus], sare sal (saal) [venditio] (p. 61). Except 
sometimes a has the sound of the diphthong aw (au) especially 
when it precedes 1, or LL, as may be more clearly seen in these 
words: BALDE bawld (bauld) moe [calvus], Batt bawl (baul) pel 
[pila], watt wawl (waul) gwal [murus] (p. 148, 194). But in 
certain words they place a sometimes, as we should consider it, 
rather carelessly according to our custom, out of its own power and 
rather metamorphosed into the vowel e, as EASE ees (eez) esmwythdra 
[otium |, LeauE leef (leev) kenad | venia, licentia], spa see (see) mor 
| mare |, YHA 16 (Jee) [etiam] (p. 80). But words of this kind will 
not often perplex thee, gentle reader. 

B in English and ὦ in Welsh have the same sound, as in these 
words: BABE baab (baab) baban [infans|, BreDE bred (breed, bred) 
bara {panis]. And sin English is not changed for another letter 
as is done with ὁ in Welsh. 

C in reading English, as in Welsh, has the same sound, except 
before Ἡ, 1, y, for before these three letters it is sounded as 8 (s). 
For example race ffas (faas) wyneb [facies], GRACYOUSE grasiws 


(graa‘si,us) rraddlawn | gratiosus], conpicyon condisywn (kondis:dun) 
{ conditio. | 

Ch is not at all like in English and in Welsh. And there 
are not in Welsh any letter or letters which correctly represent it, 
but the sound of ἠδὲ (tsi, (85) is as like it as brass is to gold, as in 
the following word cuurcHE ¢surts (tshirtsh) eclevs [ ecclesia ]. 


Cw ee et 
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[12] D. ymghamraee a sacsonaec nid amrafaelia i gallu yal y 
dyellir yn y geirieu hynn or ddwy iaith: Duke /duwk due: dart 
dart dart. Eithyr nota hyn yn dda pan welych dwy / dd/ yn dyfod 

ghyd yn sasnaec nid val / dd/ gymbereic vyddi grym/ ond cadw 
awno pop vn i llais gynefinol: Ac nid lleddfy A wnan ond cledy yn 
gledachvegys yny gerieu hyn /addre lad-dr/ yscol bladd’ blad-der 
chwyssigé. D. hefyd yw terfyn berf o amsereu perphaith amper-— 
phaith a mwy nag amherffaith / val am y gair hwnn lowed / carwn / 
kereis / carysswn &c. | 


E. a ddarlleir yn sasnaec gweith val / e / gymberaic gwaith val/i/ 
gymberaic / a gweithe ereill yniwedd gair i taw ac i bydd γα val 
scheua yn hebriw neu vegys y gwelwch/ w/ yn diwed’ y geirieu — 
hynn ὁ Camberaec kynddelw/ ardelw/ kefnderw/ syberw/ buddelw/ 
marwnad / catwderw: yny rhain wrth eu darlain ay traythy/ w/ — 
a dawdd ymaith ac velly y dywedyt a wnair kyndell/ ardel/ 
kefnder/ syber/ budel/ marnad/ catderw/ Velly/ e/ yn diwedyy — 
geirieu saesnec a dawdd ymaith a cham mwyaf ὁ ddiwed pop ~ 
gair wrth i draithy vegys o ddiwedd y geirieu hynn emperoure 
emperwr ac nid emperwrey darlleir: yr hwn air sasnec arwyddoka — 
ymghymraec ymerawtr: Ac velly am ewermore efermwor tragowydd. — 
Ac yn y ddeuair saesnec vchot may y ddwy (e/ e) gyntaf o bob yn © 
yn vn llais ac e/ o gamberaec/ neu e/ llatin neu epsylono roec. Ar — 
e/ ddiwaethaf yn tewi/ val y may/ w/ yny geirieu a soniais am ~ 
tanun gynnef. Ond yn enwedic pan ddel/ e/ yn ol/ 1/ ne/ r/ 
yniwedd gair sacsonaee [13] ni chlywir dim ὁ ywrthei ar dauod 
sais: ond o chlywyt peth ὁ ywrthei/ kynt y dyfalyt y bot hi ὁ 
vlaen 1/ ne r/ nag oe hol: val y traythant hi ar y geirieu yma/ able, 
sable. twyncle, wryncle, thodre, wondre, yr hyn eirieu ac ereill a 
deruynant yn vn odyl a rai hyn ni chlywn i sais yni darllain onid 
vegys pe byddem ni yw scriueny drwy adael/ e/ heibo/ val hynn/ 
abl / sabl / twinkl / wrinkl / thwndr/ wndr: neu val pe bay/ e/ 0 
vlayn yr 1/ ne yr r/ val hyn saddell, thonder: Ond ni ddylie vot 
chwaith dieithyr vath ddarlleyad a hwnwi ni yr kambry paam onid 
ym nineu yn darllein drwy doddi ymaith dwy ne dair o amrafael — 
lythyreu vegys y may yn eglur yn y geirieu yma popl dros popol, — 
kwbl dros kwbwl: papr / ac eithr lle y dylem ddywedyt papyr / ac 
eythyr / Ond raid yw madde i bob tafawd i ledlef, a goddef 1 bob 
iaith i phriodoldeb. Heuyd natur y vocal/ e/ pan orphenno air — 
sacsonaec esmwythau ue veddalhau y sillaf a ddel oe vlayn val — 
hynn hope hoop/ gobeith: bake, baak/ poby: chese/ tsis caws. 
Hithyr dal yn graff ar ddywedyat y gair ackw chese, o bleit yr 
e/ gyntaf sydd yn llais ac, i, on hiaith ni: ar 6, ddiwaythaf yn 
sefyll yn vut val y dywedais or blayn y damwyniai iddi vod ryw 
amser. Εἰ, hefyd o vlayn s, ynniwedd enweu lliosawe, sef yw 
hynny ir anyscedic geirieu a arwyddockaant vch pen rhifedi vn 
peth, a ddislanna wrth eu dywedyt val o ddiwedd yr enweu neur 
geirieu hynn kynges, brenhinedd: frendes, kereint : tentes, pepyll/ yr 
hain a ddarlleir kings /frinds/ tents. A gwybyddet y darlleydd nad 
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[12] D in Welsh and English do not disagree in their powers, 
as may be understood in these words from the two languages : DUKE 
duwk (dyyk) duc [dux], part dart (dart) dart | jaculum]. But note 
this well when you see two pp coming together in English, they 
have not the power of dd in Welsh (dh), but each retains its usual 
sound. And it does not soften, on the contrary it hardens the 
sound, as in the following words: tappRE Jlad-dr (lad‘er) yscol 
[scala], siapp’ blad-der (blader) chwyssigen [vesica}. D also is 
the termination of the perfect, imperfect, and pluperfect tenses, as 
in the word LoveD (luvd) carwn, kereis, carysswn | amabam, amavi, 
amaveram |. 

ἘΠ is pronounced in English sometimes as 6 Welsh (6), sometimes 
as 4 Welsh (i), and sometimes at the end of words, it is silent or 
mute as sheva in Hebrew, or as you see w at the end of these words 
in Welsh: kynddelw, ardelw, kefnderw syberw, buddelw, marwnad, 
catwderw, in which the w is melted away in reading and speaking 
and so they are sounded kyndell, ardel, kefnder, syber, budel, marnad, 
catderw. Similarly = final in English words is melted away, for 
the most part, from the end of every word in pronunciation, as in 
the following words: EMPEROURE pronounced emperwr (em‘perur), 
and not emperwrey (emperuu‘rel) which word in Welsh signifies 
ymerawtr [imperator]. And so EVERMORE efermwor (ev-ermoor’, 
evermuur’, evermwor’) tragowydd {semper}. In the two English 
words above, the two first », r, of each, has the same sound as the 
Welsh 6 or Latin e, or the Greek epsylon. And the final & is mute 
as w is in the words I have already mentioned. Moreover especially 
when # final follows 1 or r, [18] it is not heard from English 
tongues. But if it is heard at all, it is rather before the 1 or r than 
after, as they pronounce the following words: ABLE, SABLE, TWYNCLE, 
WRYNCLE, THONDRE, WONDRE, which words, together with others of 
the same termination, in hearing an Englishman read them, seem 
as if written without the 5, thus: αὐ, sabl, twinkl, wrinkl, thwndr, 
wndr, (aab’l, saa‘b’l, twiqk’l, wreqk’’1, thun-d’r, wun-d’r), | potens, 
niger, scintillare, ruga, tonitru, miraculum, |; or as if the Β were 
written before the 1, or R: thus sADDELL, THONDER (884 6], thun-der), 
[ephippium, tonitru.| But such pronunciations ought not to be 
strange to us Welshmen, for do we not also in reading melt away two 
or three letters at times, as may be seen in the following: popl for 
popol | populus |, kwbl for kwbwi [totus], papr and eithr, where we 
should say papyr [papyrus] and eythyr [sed]. But every tongue 
must be pardoned its peculiarities, and every language allowed its 
idioms. Further it is the nature of ΕΒ final to soften and prolong 
the syllable which precedes 10 85: HopE hoop (Hoop) gobeith [ spes], 
BAKE baak (baak) ροῦν | coquere panem ut pistor ], cHESE ¢s¢s (tshiiz) 
caws | caseus]. But observe carefully the word cuss, for the first 
E has the sound of 7 in our tongue, and the £ final is mute as before 
described. also before s at the end of plural nouns,—that is, (for 
the sake of the unlearned,) names which signify a number of any- 
thing,—disappears in pronunciation, as in the following: xynexs, 

brenhinedd | reges |, FRENDES kereint [amici], TENTES pepyll [tentorial, 


50 


i 
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yw [14] A gwybyddet y darlleydd nad yw y Ruwl yma yn 
gwasanaythy i bob enw lliosawe ὁ bleit pan ddel c, ch, g, neu e, — 
arall ὁ vlayn y ddywedetic e, pally a wna y ruwl hon canys yna e, 
a draythir yn vungus neu val yn y, ni: val yn y geirieu hynn ~ 
dyches deitsys / ffossydd: faces: flaces / wynebeu: oranges, oreintsys / 
afale orayds: trees, triys prenneu. 


f, seicsonic ehun sydd gymeint 0 synnwyr ynthei ac mewn dwy 
f, f, gambereic wedy gwascy eu penneu yngkyd val hyn: /fole, ffwl, 
ffol ne ynuyd 

Jf, ac f, yn sasnec a dreythir yn vnmodd, eythyr ff, yn ddwyscach, 
ac f, yn yscafnach a gymerir: f, yn yscafu, val ymay’ chefe, tsiff 
pennaf/ ff, yn ddwysc neu yn drom val yn y gair hwn suffre, 
swifffer dioddef : 

G, seisnic a ch/o saesnec ynt daran debyc eu sain ie mor debye i 
son yw gilydd ac yd yscriuena sags ny bo dra dyscedic yn aill yn 
ler llall vegys y damwain yn y gair hwn churge yn lle churche 
tsiurts eglwys. Eythyr g/ yn sasnec o vlaen, a, 0, u, a gweithe o 
vlayn e/ neu y, nid adweynir i llais rac g, gambereic, val hyn 
galaunt galawnt/ gelding gelding / plage, plaag pla/ God, dyw/ gutte | 
gwt coluddyn/ Gylbert / gilbert: Ond pan ddel g/ 0 vlaen/e/i/ neu 
y/ val ch, seisnic neu tsadde o hebrew vydd i lef or rhan vrnychaf 
vegys hyn gynger tsintsir/ sinsir/ Gwilia hyn etto yn dda pan 
ddelont dwy gg/ ynghyd/ kydleisio eulldwyedd ac g/ gamraece a 
wnant val hyn beggynge begging / yn cardota / nagge nag keffylyn / 
6796, e& WY. 


[16] Gh, sydd vn lef an ch, ni ond i bot hwy yn traythy yr gh ἢ 
eiddunt yn yscafndee o ddieythyr y mwnwgyl a ninneu yn pro- 
nwnsio yr ch/ einom o eigawn yn gyddwfeu. A vegys y mayn 
anhowddgar gan sacson glywed rhwnck y llythyr hon gh / velly may 
Kymbry deheubarth yn gwachel son am ch, ond Ieiaf gallant. Can 
ti ay klywy hwy yn dywedyt hwaer a hwech Ue ddym ni o ogledd 
kymbry yn dywedyt chwaer a chwech. 

Ac etwa mi an gwelaf nineu yn mogelud traythy ch, yn vynech 
Ο amser vegys y may yn ddewisach genym ddywedyt (chwegwaith) 
no (chwechgwaith) a (chwe vgain) na (chwech vgain). Ac im tyb 
i nid hoffach gan y Groecwyr y llythyr ch, pan ymchwelynt or 
ebryw Lohannes yn lle Lochanna/ ac Jsaae dros Litschack: A 
chyffelyp nad gwell gan y latinwyr y Uythyr vchot pryd bont 
yn dylyn yr vnwedd ar groecwyr ar drossi yr hebrew ir latin / ac yn 
dywedyt mihi a nihil dros michi a nichil Ond i ddibenny yt / 
kymer y chwrnolat hwnw yn yscafnaf ac y del erot wrth ddywedyt 
iaith Saxonaec. 


H, sydd vnwedd yn hollawl y gyd ar Sason a nineu, val y may 
haue hat, hwde/ hart calon ne carw / holy holi santaidd / ne kelyn. 
Onid yn rhyw eirieu latin wedy saesnigo nid anedsir ἢ, val yny 
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which are read kings (kiqz), frinds (friindz), tents (tents). [14] 
And be it known to the reader that this rule does not apply to 
every plural, for when Ὁ, cH, ¢, or another E precedes the said & the 
rule fails, for then © is pronounced obscurely or as our y (7), as in 
the following pycuxs deitsys (deitsh-2z) ffossydd [ fossae |, FACES ffaces 
(faas-ez) wynebeu | facies |, ORANGES oreintsys (or-eindzhiz) afale orayds 
[aurantia |, TREES ¢rdys (trii7z) prenneu | arbores ]. 

F in English has singly as much power as two Welsh f, f, with 
their heads pressed together, thus: For ffl (fuul), ffol ne ynuyd 
[ stultus ]. 

FF and F in English are pronounced alike but rr harder than F, 
which has a lighter sound, as in cHEFE ἐδ} (tshiif) pennaf | prin- 
ceps|; FF hard as in surrRE swffffer (suffer) dioddef [pati ]. 


G is sounded in English very similar to cu, so similar indeed that 
Englishmen not well educated write the one for the other, as in the 
word cuurGE for cHuRCHE ¢stwrts (tshirtsh) eglwys | ecclesia]. But 
α in English before a, 0, 0, and sometimes before & or y is not dis- 
tinguished from g Welsh (g), thus ecaLtaunr galawnt (gal-‘aunt) 
[fortis | (p. 143), cetprne gelding (geld-iq) [.canterius], PLAGE plaag 
(plaag) pla [ pestis |, Gov (god) dyw [| deus], currE gwt (gut) coluddyn 
[intestinum |, gyiBERT gilbert (gilbert). But when ἃ comes before 
BE, I, or y, it is sounded as cu in English, or as tsadde ¥ in Hebrew 
for the most part, as GyNGER tsintsir (dzhin-dzher) s¢nszr [ zinziber |. 
Note well this again when two ee come together, they are sounded 
as one, like g Welsh, thus: BEGeYNGE begging (beg7q) yn cardota 

mendicans |, NAGGE nag (nag) keffylyn [mannus], EGGE eg (eg) wy 
ovum ]. 

[15] Gh has the same sound as our ch, except that they sound 
gh softly, not in the neck, and we sound ch from the depth of our 
throats and more harshly (p. 210), and as it is disagreeable to the 
English to hear the grating sound of this letter so Welshmen in 
the South of Wales avoid it as much as possible. For you hear them 
say hwaer, and hwech (whair, whekh), where we in the North of 
Wales say chwaer, and chwech (khwair, khwekh; kwhair, kwhekh ?). 

And still I find that even we often avoid pronouncing ch, as we 
prefer saying chwegwaith (kwegw-aith) for chwechgwaith (kwhekh:- 
gwaith) | sexies |, and chwevgain(kwhei‘gain, kwhee'igain?) for chwech 
ogaim (kwhekh yy-gain) [centum et viginti]. And in my opinion 
the Greeks were not overfond of this sound when they transferred 
from the Hebrew, Johannes instead of Jochanna, and Isaac for hitschach. 
And in a similar manner the Latins had no great liking for the 
above letter, for they follow the Greeks in transferring from Hebrew, 
and say mihe and nihil for micht and nichil (mimi Ὠ1 1], mikh‘i 
nikhil). But to conclude you may take this guttural as light in 
speaking English as you can. 

HH is precisely the same in English as in Welsh, as we see in 
HAUE haf (Hav) hwde [accipe], Hart hart (wart) calon ne carw [cor 
vel ceryus], Hoty holy (mool'i, Holi) santacdd ne kelyn [sanctus vel 
aquifolium |. But in some anglicized Latin words Ἡ is not sounded 
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thain honeste onest / honowre onor/ anrhydedd/ exhibition ecsibisiwn/ 
kynheilaeth/ prohibition proibisiwn/ gwahardd. Nid ynganaf vi yn 
bot ni y to yr ὁ wrhon mor ddiddarwybot a dywedyt gwydd dros 
gwehydd. 


[16] 1, oe hiaith hwy sydd gymeint ar ddwy lythyren yma θ΄, 
on iaith ni/ od gwescir y gyd ai dywedyt yn vn sulaf neu dyph- 
thong, val yny gair hwn, 7, ei/ mine myfi. Eythyr pan gydsemio — 
i, a bocal arall yn sain vydd hi yna a, g, seisnic, ae achos eu bot 
hwy mor gyffelypson mi weleis rei ympedruster a dowt pa vn al 
ac, i, ai ynte a, g, yd scriuenynt ryw eirieu ar rain maiestie, gentyll, 
gelousye: arhai yn scrifenny habrevoune ac ereill hebergyn, luric: 
Ac velly mi welaf ynghylch yr vn gyffelybrwydd rwng y tair 
llythyren seisnic hynn ch, g, i, a rhwng y plwm pewter ar ariant, 
sef yw hynny, bod yn gynhebye yw gylydd ar y golwe kyntaf ac 
yn amrafaelio er hyny wrth graffy arnnnt. Esampl o, i, yn gyd- 
sain Jesu, tsiesuw, Iesuz John tsion a sion o lediaith: ac Teuan 
ynghamroec loyw: doynt, tsioynt kymal. 


K, ynghymraec a saesnec yn gyneddf yw/ ond yn saesnec an- 
uynychach o beth y dechy air val y gwelwch yma, boke bwk llyfyr 
bucke bwek bwch: k, yn dechry gair kynge king / brenhin: knot 
kwlwm: kent. 


L. yny ddwyaith ddywededic nid amgena ond yn anamylair i 
Nais val hyn Jyly lili / lady ladi arglwyddes Jad bachken. 


Ll, yn saesnec nid ynt dim tebyc eu hansawd in 1]. ni: an 1], 
ni tad ddysc byth yn iawn dyn arallia ith i thraythy o ddierth yny 
vebyd. 

Ll, hefyd yn saesnec nid yw yn dwyn enw yn lly thyren eithyr 
dwbyl 1, neu 1, ddyplyc i gelwir: a lais 1, sydd ynthun yn wastat, 
new lais lambda pan ddel [1'7] 0 vlayn iota / Ond yn rhyw wledydd 
yn lloecr val w, y traythant 1/ ac 1] [ mewn rhyw eirieu val hyn 
bowd yn 116 bold: bw dros bull / caw dros cal. Ond nid yw vath 
ddywediat onid lediaith / ac nid peth yw ddylyn oni vynny vloysci 
y gyd a bloyscon. 

M, ac n/ kynggany awnant yny ddwyaith einom/ ie ac ympop 
iaith ac i gwn ni ddim o ywrthynt/ yn Saxonaec a dwyts val hyn 
man ΤΥ men gwyr. 

O, kymysclef an 0/ ac an w/ ni vydd/ ac nid ar vnwaith nac yn 
yr vn sillaf onid mewn vn sillaf yn o/ mewn arall yn w/ y treythir 
val hynn to to / bys troet: so so velly two tw/ dau/ to tw/ ar at/1/ 
schole scwl / yscol. 

O, hefyd o vlaen 1d / neu 11} a ddarlleir vegys pe bay w/ ryngto 
ac wynt/ mal hyn colde, cowld oer bolle, bowl/ tolle towl toll. 
Kithyr dwy oo ynghyd yn sasnec a soniant val w/ ynghymraec 
val hyn good, gwd da: poore pwr / tlawd: 


P, yn saesnec nid yw yn ddeddf a phi yn hebruw yngroec neu 
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as HONESTE onest (01.650) [ honestus |, HONOURE onor (on‘or) anrhydedd 
[honos], exursrrion ecsebesewn (eksibis'i,un) kynhetlaeth [ expositio |, 
PROHIBITION proibistwn (proo,ibis‘1,un) gwahardd [prohibitio]. I 
will not mention that we are at present so negligent as to say gwydd 
(gwydh) for gwehydd (gwee'nydh) [textor ]. 

[16] I im their language is equivalent to the following two 
letters in ours e (ei), but they are compressed so as to be pronounced 
in one sound or a diphthong, as in that word of theirs I δὲ (61, 91) mz 
[ego] or myfi [egomet ]. But when it is joined to another vowel it 
has the sound of α English, and as they are so near alike, I have 
met with some in hesitation and doubt, whether they should write 
certain words with I or with a, as the followimg: MAIESTIE, GENTYLL, 
GELOUSYE, and some writing HABREIOUNE and others HEBERGYN lluryg 
{lorica]. Thus I observe the same likeness between these three 
English letters cH, 6, and I, as exists between pewter and silver, 
that at first sight they appear very like each other, but on close ex- 
amination they differ. For example, Insu tsvesww (Dzhee-zyy) Lesu 
[Jesus |, Louw ¢scon (Dzhon) and scon [Shon] by corrupt pronuncia- 
tion, and Jenan [lohannes] in pure Welsh, toynr ¢scoynt (dzhoint) 
kymat { junctura | (p. 181). 

K has the same power in Welsh as in English, but it is not so 
frequent at the commencement of words as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing: ΒΟΚῈ bwk (buuk) Uyfyr [liber], Buckn bwek (buk) bweh 

dama mas]: κ at the beginning of words xynex king (kiq) brenhin 
rex |, KNor (knot) kwlwm [nodus|; Kenr. 

L in the two languages does not differ in sound, as tyty Jils 
(111) [lium], tapvy Jadi (laa'di) arglwyddes [domina |, Lap (lad) 
bachken [ juvenis |. 

L] in English is nothing like in sound to our @/ (Ihh), and our ἐ 
will no foreigner ever learn to pronounce properly except in youth. 

Li in English has no distinct name, it is simply called dwdyl ὦ 
(dub-z1 el) or twofold 1, and it has always the sound of J, or 
of lambda [17] before tota. But in some districts of England it 
is sounded like w (u), thus dowd (boould) for Bory [audax], bw 
(buu) for suxx [taurus]; caw (kau) for σάτα, [voco]. (p. 194.) But 
this pronunciation is merely a provincialism, and not to be imitated 
unless you wish to lisp like these lispers. 

M and N are of the same sound in the two languages (and 
indeed in every other language I know). In English they are 
spoken thus man (man) gwr | vir], men (men) gwyr [viri }. 

QO takes the sound of o (0) in some words, and in others the 
sound of w (ἃ); thus Τὸ to (too) bys troet [ digitus pedis], so so (soo) 
velly {sic |, Two tw (tuu) dau [duo], to tw (tu) ar, at, 7 [ad], scHoLe 
scwl (skuul) yscol [ schola]. (p. 93.) 

O also before Lp or 11, is pronounced as though w were inserted 
between them, thus corp cowld (koould) ver | frigidus], BotLE bows 
(booul) [crater], τοῖα tow) (tooul) toll [vectigal] (p. 194). But 
two 00 together are sounded like w in Welsh (u), as oop gwd (gud, 
guud) da [ bonus], PoorE pwr (puur) tlawd [pauper | (p. 93). 

P in English has not the same rule as μὴϊ in Hebrew, Greek, or 


= > 2 ΑΚ κα eae eee SS ς — a a ‘ μ᾿ is 
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sca) achos yny teiricith hyn y try weithie yn rhyw eirieu 
yn ph: 

Kithyr sain sauadwy sydd iddi yn sasnee ympop gair val: papyr 
papyr / pappe/ papp bron gwraic ne ywd: penne ydyw pinn yseri- 
fenny: Ac val hyn y traytha Sais y llyther p / mewn ymadrodd/ — 
and wyth a penne: ac a phinn: ac nid wyth a phenne neu ffenne — 
y dywaid ef. 


Q, lUythyr dieythyr ymgamraec yw ac nid mawr gartrefigach yn 
saesnec vn gyfraith a cha k/ [18] y keffir q/ val hynn quene kwin 
brenhines: guarter kwarter chwarter neu pedwerydd ran: quayle 
sofylar: A gwybydd may u/ yw kydymeith q / can ni welir byth 
q/ eb u/ yw chynlyn mwy nar goc heb i gwichelll. 


R/ sydd anian yny ddwyiaith hyn eythyr ni ddyblyr ac nid 
hanedlyr R/ vyth yn dechreu gair sasnec val y gwnair yngroec 
ac yncamroec modd hyn 

khoma rrufain ne rhufain: Ond val hyn yd yscerifenir ac y 
treithir geirie seisnic ac r/ ynthunt ryght richt iawn rent rent ros 
ros ne rosim, 

§ / yn yr ieithoedd yma a syrth yn vn sain val hyn syr syr/ seas 
seesyn amser amserawl ne amser kyfaddas: Eythyr pan ddel s/ yn 
saesnec rhwng dwy vocal leddfy neu vloyscy a wna yn wynech 
o amser val hyn: muse muwws meuyrio: mase maas madrondot. 


S/o dodir hi o ewhanec at diwedd enw vnic/ yr enw vnic / 
neur gair vnic hwnw a losocka ne arwyddocka chwanec nace vn peth 
vegys hynn hdde hand yw llaw: handes hands ynt llawe ne 
ddwylo: nayle nayl ewin ne hoyl hayarn nayles nayls ewinedd ne 
hoylion heyrn: rayle rayl canllaw: rayles rayls canllaweu/ ne 
ederin regen yr yd. 


Sh / pan ddel o vlayn vn vocal vn vraint ar sillaf hwn (ssi) vydd 
val hynn shappe ssiapp gwedd ne lun: shepe ssiip dauad ne ddeueid. 


Sh/ yn dyfod ar ol bocal yn (iss) y galwant: vegys hyn asshe 
aiss/ onnen: wasshe waiss/ golchi. Ac ym pa ryw van bynac ac air 
i del / ssio val neidyr gy| 19 |ffrous a wna / nid yn anghyssylltpell o 
y wrth swn y llythyr hebrew a elwir schin: Ac Ὁ mynny chwanec 
o hyspysrwydd ynkylchi llais gwrando ar byscot kregin yn dechreu 
berwi ὁ damwain vuwaith vddunt leisio. Kymerwch hyn o athro 
wlythyr kartrefic rac ofyn na chyrayddo pawp o honawch gaffael 
wrth i law tafodioc seisnic yw haddyscy. 

T/ hefyd a wna yr vn wyneb i Sais a chymro val hyn ¢resure 
tresuwr trysor ¢oure towr twr: top top nen. 


ΤῊ © saesnec a chymraec a vydd gyfodyl ac vn nerth ond yn 
rhyw eirieu hi a ddarlleir kyn yscafned ar dd/ einom ni: Kglurdeb 
am gyfio wnllais th/ eiddunt hwy: through thrwch trywodd: thystle 
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Welsh, for in these languages it is sometimes changed in words 
to ph. 

But in English it has a permanent sound in every word as PAPYR 
papyr (paaspir) [papyrus], PAPPE papp (pap) bron gwraic ne ywd 
[mamma yel infantium cibus], PENNE pinn yscrifenny | calamus |. 
And an Englishman pronounces the letter p thus, in the phrase anp 
WYTH ἃ PENNE (and with a pen) ac a phinn [ et cum calamo |, and not 
WYTH A PHENNE OF FFENNE with double ef (wth a fen). 

is a strange letter i Welsh, and scarcely more at home in 
English. It is the same in sound as x, [18] as quene hwin (kwiin) 
brenhines [regina], quarter kwarter (kwart-er) chwarter [quarta 
pars]; QuAYLE (kwail) sofyliar [coturnix |. And bear in mind that 
τ is the companion of a, for @ is never seen without v following 
it, as the cuckoo without her screecher. 

R is of the same nature in the two languages except that R is 
never doubled or aspirated at the beginning of words as in Greek 
and Welsh. 

Rhoma, rrufain or rhufain [Roma], but English words beginning 
with kr are thus pronounced: ryeut richt (rikht) zawn [rectus], 
RENT rent (rent) [scissura], Ros (rooz) ros ne rosim [rosa]. 

Δ in these languages is of the same sound, thus syr syr (scr) 
dominus |, SEASON seesyn (seez'7n) amser amserawl ne amser kyfaddas 
tempestas, tempestivus vel occasio]. But when s comes between 

two vowels it has the flat sound, or it is lisped, thus MusE muwws 
(myyz) meuyrio [ meditari ], MASE maas (maaz) madrondot | stupor ]. 

S when added to the end of a word in the singular, makes it 
plural, or to signify more than one, as HANDE hand (and) is Jaw 
{una manus], HANDES hands (uandz) are lawe ne ddwylo [ plures 
vel due manus], NAYLE nayl (nazl) ewin ne hoyl hayarn [ unguis 
vel ferreus clavus], NaYLES nayls (naclz) ewinedd ne hoylion heyrn 
[ungues vel ferrei clavi], RAyYLE rayl (racl) canllaw [cancellus], 
RAYLES rayls (railz) canllawen ne ederin regen yr yd [cancelli vel 
ereces pratenses| (p. 119). 

Sh when coming before a vowel is equivalent to this combination 
881, thus SHAPPE sstapp (shap) gwedd ne lun [species vel forma], 
SHEPE 8821} (shiip) dauad ne ddeuerd | ovis vel oves |. 

Sx coming after a vowel is pronounced 7s, thus AssHE ass (ash, 
aish?) onnen |[fraxinus]; WassHE waiss (wash, waish?) golchi 
[lavare]. And wherever it is met with it hisses, like a roused ser- 
pent, [19] not unlike the Hebrew letter called schin¥. And if 
you wish further information respecting this sound, you should listen 
to the hissing voice of shellfish when they begin to boil. Take this 
as an homely illustration lest you may not all be able to find an 
English tongue at hand to instruct you. 

T also shews the same face to an Englishman as to a Welshman, 
as TRESURE treswwr (trez‘yyr) trysor [thesaurus |, ToURE towr (tour) 
twr [turris |, top top (top) nen [ vertex ]. 

Th in English rhymes with the same combination in Welsh (th), 
but in some words it reads flat like our dd (dh). Examples of the 
Welsh sound of th; ruroven thrwch (thruukh) trywodd [per], 
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thystl yscall: Eglurwch am th/ val awn dd/ ni this ddys hwn/hon/ — 
ne hyn. velly ddym nine yn cam arfer yn sathredic o dd/ dros th/ — 
yny gair yma (ddialaydd) yn lle (dialayth) Nota hyn hefyd/ y — 
darlleant th/ val t/ yny geirieu hynn Zomas tomas: throne trwn 

pall- 


U/ yn gydson nid amrafailia i rhinwedd yn lloecr mwy nae 
yngymry val hyn vyne vein gwin wydden: vayne vayn gwythen 
ne wac: veluet velfet melfet. Eithyr u/ yn vocal a ettyl bwer y 
ddwy lythyren gamberaechyn, τι, w, ai henw kyffredin vydd yn, 
uw, vegys y tystolaytha y geirieu hyn ¢rue truw kywir: vertue 
vertuw rhinwedd A rhyw amser y kaiffi hiawn enw gantunt ac 
y darlleir yn ol y Llatinwyr sef y galwant yn vn Ilais an w/ ni: 
val yny [20] geirieu hyny/ bucke bwck bwceh/ Just lwst chwant 
Hithyr anuynech y kyssona eu bocal u/ hwy an bocal, u, ni/ eissoes 


yn y gair hwn busy busi prysur ne ymyrus. 


ὟΝ. seisnic ac w/ gymreic nid amgenant i gallu val hyn/ wawe 
waw tonn ar vor/ wyne wein gwin: wynne wynn ennill. LEithyr 
henw y llythyren w/ o saesnec vydd dowbyl uw/ sef yw hynny u 
dduplic / Ar sason wrth ddyscy i blant sillafy ne spelio ai kymerant 
hi val kydson ac nid yn vocal ne yn w, per se val y ddym ni yw 
chymryd: Ond y ddym ni ar hynny yw harfer hi or modd hawsaf 
i ieunktit ddyfod y ddarllen yn ddeallus. 


Hefyd distewi a wna w/ wrth ddiweddy llawer gair saesnec 
val yn diwedd y rai hynn/ awe, bowe wowe/ y rhain a ddarlleant 
modd hynn: a/ ofyn bo bwa: w/ kary 


x, uid yw chwaith rhy gartrefol yn sacsonaee mwy nac yn 
Camberaec a llais es/ neu gs/ a glywir ynthei vegys yny/ geirieu 
hynn flaxe fflacs llin ave ags/ bwyall. Geirieu Latin a ledieithantir 
sacsonaec neu ir Gamberaec a newidiant x/ am s/ val y geirieu 
hyn/ crn crosse croes ne crws/ exemplum esampyl/ extendo 
estennaf: excommunicatus escomyn 3 

Y, a gaiff yn amyl/ enw y dyphthong (ei) val hynn thyne 
ddein tau ne eiddot: ai enw ehun val yny gair hwn thynne thynn 
teneu. 

y’, ἃ thityl val, e, vach vch i phen a wna the o saesnec val hyn 
y° man dde man, y gwr: y°® owe dde ocs/ yr ych 


γῇ, ἃ chroes vechan valt, vch i ffen sydd gymeint [21] yn la 
wullythyr a that ddat, hyny ne yr hwn. 
y", ac u, uwch i phen a wna thou ddow, ti ne tydi 
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THYSTLE thystl (this'tl) yscal/ [carduus|. Examples of rm like our 
dd; ruts ddys (dhis) hwn hon ne hyn (hic haec vel hoc]. So also in 
familiar conversation we mispronounce dd for th in the word ddialaydd 
for dialayth [sine tristitii]. Observe also that they read ΤῊ as ὁ in 
these words: TxHomas tomas (Tom:as), THRONE trwn (truun) pall 
[ solium |. 

U consonant is not distinguished in power in Welsh and English, 
thus: vyNE vein (vein) gwin wydden [vitis], VAYNE vayn (vain) 
gwythen ne wac {vena vel vanus] (p. 119), veLurr velfet (vel-vet) 
melfet | holosericum |. But v vowel answers to the power of the two 
Welsh letters u, w, and its usual power is ww, as shewn in the fol- 
lowing words TRUE truw (tryy) kywir [verus], VERTUE vertuw 
(vertyy) rhinwedd [virtus]. And sometimes they give it its own 
proper sound and pronounce it like the Latins, or like our w, as 
[20] in the words sucker bwek (buk) bweh [dama mas], Lust lwst 
(lust) chwant [libido]. But it is seldom this vowel sound corres- 
ponds with the sound we give the same letter, but it does in some 
cases as in Busy bused (bizi) prysur ne ymyrus | occupatus vel se 
immiscens]| (p. 164). 

W English and w Welsh do not differ in sound, as ΑΕ waw 
(wau) tonn ar vor [unda maris| (p. 143), wyNE wein (wein) gwin 
[vinum ], WYNNE wynn (win) ennill [pretium ferre]. But the Eng- 
lish name of this letter is dowbyl ww (dou'bil yy), that is double v. 
And the English in teaching children to spell, take it as a consonant, 
and not as a vowel, or w per se (u per see) as we take it. But still 
we use it in the most easy mode for youth learning to read intelli- 
gently. 

Also w is mute at the end of words in English, as in the follow- 
ing AWE, BOWE, WowE, which we pronounce thus: a (aa) ofyn 
[terror] (p. 148), bo (boo) bwa [arcus]| (p. 150), w (uu, wuu ?) 
kary { amare, ut procus petere |. 

X Neither is x much at home in English any more than in Welsh, 
and the sound is es (ks) or gs (gz) as in the words FLAXE fflacs (flaks) 
lim (linum }, axE ags (agz) bwyall [securis]. Latin words in their 
passage into English or Welsh exchange x for s, as in the words 
crux CROSSE croes, or crws, exemplum esampyl, extendo estennaf, excom- 
municatus escomyn. 


Y often has the sound of the diphthong e (ei, 91), as THYNE 
ddein (dhein) tau ne eiddot | tuus vel [101], and its own sound as in 
the word THyNNE thynn (then) teneu [ gracilis] (p. 111). 


y® with a tittle like a small e above makes tux English, as 
y° mAN dde man (dhe man) y gwr [vir 1116], ¥° oxr dde ocs (dhe oks) 
yr ych | bos 1116]. 

y* with a small cross above it, is equal [21] at full to rHar ddat 
(dhat) hyny ne yr jun [ille vel qui]. 

y” with u above it, signifies τοῦ ddow (thou) t ne tydi [tu]. 
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Y, ddoedd gan yr hen scrifennyddion sasnec lythyren tare 
debye i 1, y, ond nad oedd i throed yn gwyro i vyny val pladur val y 
may troet, y, ac nid antebic i llun yr rhuuernol, y, neu i ypsylon 
groec ne gha yn yn hebrew ac hyd y daw im kof ddorn 1 klywais 
vnwaith hen ddarlleydd o sais yn y he nwi vn allu an dd ni neu ar 
ddelta roec y doedd. Ond nid yw hi arferedic ymplith Sason er 
pan ddoeth kelfyddyt print yw mysc onit kymeryd tan vn (y) 
drostei: ar (th) weithie yny lle: Ac aros hynny may yn anhaws i 
ddyn arallwlad dreuthy eu (th) hwy yn seisnigaidd o achos i bot 
ryw amser yn gwasa naythy yn lle yr hen llythyren a elwynt dorn 
val y gwelsoch yn eglur yny geirieu or blayn. Ac velly pan aeth — 
y vloysclythyr wreigaidd honno ar gy feilorn ouyse Sason y derby-— 
nassom niner Kymbry hihi ac aethom 1 vloyscy val mamaethod ac — 
y ddywedyt dd dros d, th dros t, ad dros t, b ac ph, dros p, &e. 
Ond maddeuwch ym rhac hyyd y trawschwedyl yma a mia dalfyraf 
yn gynt am y sydd yn ol orllythyren ereill. 


z, hefyd o yddynt yn aruer yn vawr o honei, yn lle s/ yn diwedd — 
gair val: kyngez kings, brenhinedd. A rhai yw dodi dros m, ac 
eraill (peth oedd vwy yn erbyn i natur) dros gh, yn y chymeryd: 
val hyn ryzt richt kyfiawn snyzt knicht marchawg vrddol. 


‘t, nid llythyren yw namyn gair kyfan wedy ddefeisio yn vyrh, 
val y gwelwch yma/ rhac mor [22] vynech y damwain ympop 
ymadrodd o bob ryw iaith yr hwn pan yscrifener yn Nawnllythr yn 
atin (e¢) vydd and yn saesnec: ac (ac) yn Camberaec a arwy- — 
ddocka. , 

4 yn y Gwydhor hon o ddisot y kynwyssir sum a chrynodeb yr 
holl ruwls νομοῦ : Ac am hyny tybeid nad rhait angwauec a addyse 
na mwy Ο eglurdeb arnei/ ir neb a chwenych ddarllein y lyfer or 
pen bwy gylydd. 


a, ail ¢, Kk tet ng)” ef a goa i ] 
Va, bowie ch ἃ ὁ ἢ ff ‘g ΠΝ 
aw 8 a): i. ΡΝ el WwW 
} vik 55] ΤΠ OEE cs el,y s and 


ΠῚ τὰ, ἢν, ὉΣ D;'q) 7, 8; ΒΑ bh,” Uys yY 4, 
1 Ww iss dd/t/ u/ v/ gs 4 chim 


4 Neu val hynn 
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Y, The old English writers had a letter p very much like y, only 
that the stem was not curved upward as a scythe like the stem of 
the y, and it is not unlike in shape to the Roman y or the Greek 
upsilon Y, or the Hebrew ghayn y, and as near as I can remember, 
an old English reader once called the name of it ddorn (dhorn), and 
he pronounced it like our dd (dh) or like the Greek delta ὃ (dh). 
But it is not in use among the English since the art of printing was 
introduced, but y is sometimes used for it, and sometimes tH. And 
on this account it is more difficult for a stranger to pronounce their 
ΤῊ in English, because it serves sometimes the place of the letter 
they call ddorn (dhorn), as may be noticed in the foregoing remarks. 
So that when that effeminate lisping letter was lost from the Eng- 
lish, it was introduced to us the Welsh, and we commenced lisping 
like nursing women, and to say dd (dh) for ὦ (d), th (th) for ¢ (t), 
and d for ¢, b and ph (f) for »y &c. But pardon the length of this 
digression of speech, and I will bring my remarks respecting the 
other letters sooner to a close. 


Z was also frequently used instead of s at the end of words as 
ΚΥΝΘΒΖ kings (kiqz) brenhinedd [reges|. Some also used it for m, 
and others (which was more contrary to nature) for eu in the words 
Ryzr richt (rikht) kyfiawn [rectus |, Knyzt knicht (knikht) marchawg 
vrddol | eques |. 

&. This is not a letter but an abbreviation for a whole word as 
may be seen from the following [22] how frequently it is used in 
every language. When written in full it is e¢ in Latin, anp in 
English, ac in Welsh. 


4 The table below gives a summary and the substance of all the 
above rules: and therefore it was not considered necessary to give 
more explanation or instruction respecting it to any one desirous to 
read the book from beginning to end. 


a, al eis 8. of (| gle 1 l 
Va "8 δ 1... Πρ ΓΝ 

aw 8 emis. fh) ph ΠΕ oh el Ww 
1 ο k 551 th, uw, ἢ cs 61, 8. and 
meet Op, ) Gg, 7,8, ssi, Ὁ th, u, ov, w, x; γ, 2. ἃ 
] Ww iss, | dd,t u,,.¥ gs 2 chm 


4 Or like this. 


Bane kk tar OLE ΠΣ ὉΠ Εἰ Liesl Wer | ike 
Va, 70, ch, dite 8) gh, 1 ve, Ly vl ims ai} 0, Pp, 4; 
aw 5 ΤΑ Ἐπ τι i ΠῚ 0 
iss th, t u Vv cs el, y s and 
r, 8, sh t, th u, Υ, Ww, Χ, Υ, Ζ, 
ssl dd, uw f gs 1 ch,m 


----τ- το oe 
ee 


προ ες pee 
iy gti «τ νυ 


a ΠΝ... 


OE ae 
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[23] [24] blank. [25)— 


Ἵ Kamberaec  Sac/onaec walfhe Englyfhe 
A. o vlaen b. Achwyno Complaynt 
Ab ne siak ab An ape Achwlwm A τοῦδε knot 
Ab ne vab Sonne Achub 
Abe ne afon A ryuer Achub 
Aber ne hafyn Hauen A. o vlaen d. 

Aberth The facra- Ad Re, agayne 
ment Aderyn A byrde 

Aberth efferen Sacryng of Adarwr A fouler 

Aberth ne of- mafle Adblygy To folde a- 

frwm Sacryfyce gayne 

Aberthy Sacryfice Adec 

Abledd Hableneffe Adail A buyldynge 
habilitie Adeilad Bylde 

Abram Abraam Adefyn /edau TZhrede 

Abfen Abfence Adain A wynge 

Abfennwr Bacbyter Adain py | co- 

drwe Adnabot (dyn Knowe 

Abwy burgyn Caryen Adliw A brayde 

Abwyd Bayte Adnewyddy Renewe 

Abyl Hable Adwerth 

A. o vlaen ὁ Adwy bwleh A gappe 

Ac And Adwyth 

Acken Accent A. o vlaen dd. 

Ackw Yonder Adda Adam 

Acolit Addas Mete, apte 

Acolidieth Addaw Promefie 

Act An acte Addwyn 

A. o vlaen ch. Addfed Rype 

Ach Petygrewe Addfedy Rype 

Ach diaficah Hole, founde Addoli Worfhyp 

Achwyn Accufation Addunet A vowe 


INDEX TO THE ENGLISH AND LATIN WoRrDS OF WHICH THE PRONUNCIATION 
IS GIVEN OR INDICATED IN SALESBURY’S TWO TRACTS. 


In the following list the words quoted from the Treatise on 
Welsh pronunciation are given in italics, followed by the old 
spelling there used by Salesbury in small capitals, and the pro- 
nunciation indicated. In that treatise the pronunciation is seldom 
or ever explained in Welsh letters, but some important part of it 
is indicated, and the rest has been added from conjecture. The 
numbers which follow give the pages in this work where the word 
is referred to, (the small upper figure being the number of the foot- 
note, ) the bracketed numbers the page of the tract as here printed, 
and the capitals the letters under which the words occur. 
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The words quoted from the Treatise on English pronunciation 
are in Roman letters, followed by the old spelling in small capitals, 
the Welsh transliteration in italics, the palaeotypic pronunciation 
in ( ), the Welsh interpretation im italics, and its translation into 
Latin in [ ], and finally references as before. 


Latin words are distinguished by a prefixed f. 


adder ADDER (ad:er). 766, [44] 
addice ApDES (adh‘es) provincial. 750°, 


17 

ἽΝ ΤῊ abl (4.1) [potens]. 62, 195 
776, [13, E] re 

ale ALE aal (aal) kwrw [cerevisia]. 61, 
62, 775, [11, A] 

and AND (and). 787 

ali aww (aul). 7662, [44] 

tagnus (aq'nus), erroneous. 62, 744}, 
767}, [8, 46] 

famat (am:ath) barbarous. 759, [30] 

archangel ARCHANGELL (ark-an-dzhel). 
766', [43] 

ash ASHE (aish). 120, 7475, [12, A], 
ash ASSHE aiss (ash, aish?) onnen 
[fraxinus]. 783, [18, SH]. 

awe aw (au). 143, 7628, [84, W]. awe 
AWE a (aa) ofyn [terror]. 148, 785, 
10 W']. 

axe AXE ags (agz) bwyal [securis]. 62, 
785, [20, X] 


babe BABE baad (baab) dadan [infans]. 
62, 775, [11, B] 

bake BAKE baak (baak) poby [coquere 
panem ut pistor]. 62, 777, [13, ΕΠ 

bald BatpE bawld (bauld) moel [cal- 
vus]. 143, 194, 775, [11, A] 

ball BaLL baw (baul) pel [pila] 143, 
194, 775, [11, A] 

be BEE (bii), 754, [28, I] 

bear BERE (beer). 79, 7515, [19, E] 

begging BEGGYNGE begging (beg‘iq) 
yn cardota {mendicans]. 80, 112, 779, 
[14, 6] 

being BEYNGE (bii'7q). 766 [43] 

believe BELEUE (biliiv’). 7615, [18, ἘΠ] 

bier BERE (biir). 79, 751°, [19, E] 

bladder suapp’ Jlad-der (blader) 
chwyssigen [vesica]. 62, 199, 777, 
12, D 


bold no~p dowd (boould) [audax] pro- 
vincial, 194, 781, [17, LL] 

book Boxe bwk (buuk) dyfyr [liber]. 
99, 781, [16, K] 

bow Bowe 4o (boo) wa [arcus]. 150, 
773, 785, [8. 20, W] 

bowl BoLLE owl (booul) [crater]. 194, 
781, [17, 0] 

bread BREDE bred (breed, bred) dara 
[panis]. 79, 7765, [11, B] 


break BREKE (breek). 79, 751°, [18 ἘΠ 

bringeth BRYNGETH (briq‘eth) not 
(bréq'geth). 7672, [46] 

buck BucKE bwek (buk) dweh [dama 
mas]. 165, 781, 785, [16, K. 20, U] 

bull Buty dw (buu) [taurus] provin- 
cial. 165, 194, 781, [17, LL] 

bury BuRY (bir?) vulgar. 111, 164, 
7605, [32, U] 

business BUSINES (b7z*ines). 766], [43] 

busy Busy (biz?) vulgar. 111, 164, 
7605, [32, U]. busy Busy dus¢ (biz-2) 
prysur ne ymyrus [occupatus vel se 
immiscens). 112, 165, 785, [20, U] 

by our lady BYR LADY (bei’r laacdi). 
744%, [5] 


call cau (kaul). 7473, [12, A]. call, 
CALL caw (kau) [voco]. prov. 194, 
781, [17, LL]. called caLLEeD (kaul:- 
ed). 7661], [43] 

calm CALME (caulm). 7475, [12, A] 

cease CEASSE (sees). 7667, [44] 

Cheapside CHEPESYDE ('T'sheep’seid). 
752}, [19, E] 

check CHECKE (tshek). 766?, [44] 

cheese CHESE ¢s?s (tshiiz) caws [caseus | 
79, (77, (18, E] 

chief cHEFE ¢s?ff (tshiif) pennaf [prin- 
ceps]. 779 [14, F] 

church cHURCHE ¢surts (tshirtsh) eclez's 
ecclesia]: ¢siwrts (tshirtsh) eglwys 
ΠΡ ἢ 165, 199, 775, 779, [11, 
CH. 14, G] 

cold coLDE cowld (koould) oer [frigidus ] 
194, 781, [17, 0] 

comb, COMBE (kuum ὃ), 7663, [44] 

condition conpicyon condisywn (kon- 
dis‘un) [conditio]. 99, 112, 191, 215, 
715, {1 ΟἹ 

cow CowE kow (kou) beweh [vacca]. 
773, [8] 

crow CRowE kro (kroo) bran [cornix]. 
150, 773, [8] 


damage DOMAGE (dom:aidzh). 120, 7473, 
[12, A] 

dart part dart (dart) dart [iaculum]. 
711. Π|2. 1Ὁ] 

tdederit (ded‘erith) barbarous, 7694, 
30, T 


defer DIvFER (difer* Ὁ) 7651, [43] 


Se eee Sf Soe 


A, 
Or cae 


Se 


Dea 


= 


ae eek ες 
rp ΕἸ TS ie γὴν. 
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t Det (deeei). 80, 111, 744), [4] 

deny DENYE (dinei'?) 765", [43]; the 
second word meant by DENY, has 
not been identified. 

tdico (461 Κα). 111, 744}, [4] 

differ DiFvER (difer ?) 7651, [43] 

discomfited DISCOMFYTED (diskum‘fit- 
ed). 766! [43] 

disfigure (disvig*yyr) provincial. 753', 
(20, ΕἸ 


ditches pycuxs deitsys (deitsh*iz) ffos- 
sydd [fossae}. 111, 779, [14, ΕἸ 

do vo (duu). 98, 758*, [28, O] 

doe DoE (doo). 93, 758', [28, O] 

double 1 dwbyl 7 (ἀπ el). 781, [17, 
LL]. double u dowdyl ww (doubil 
yy). 150, 785, [20, W] 

drinking DRINKING (dréqk*éq). 754°, 
23, I 

auke ΤΣ duwk (dyyk) due [dux]. 165, 
71.115. | 

dumb DoMBE (dum). 766?, [44] 


ease EASE ‘es, ees P (Jeez, 662 ἢ) esmyth- 
dra [otium]. 80, 775, [11, A] 

eel ELE (111). 7663, [44] 

ege Bene eg (eg) wy [ovum]. 80, 779, 
14 


tego (egu). 80, 744}, [4] 

emperour EMPEROURE emperwr (em’- 
perur) ymerawtr [imperator]. 150, 
199, 777, [12, ἘΠ 

engine ENGYN (en‘dzhin). 7662, [44] 

ever EUER (ever). 7661], [43] 

evermore EUVERMORE efermwor (evy‘er- 
muur, ev‘ermwor Ὁ) tragowydd [sem- 
per]. 79, 99, 199, 777, [12, E] 

exhibition EXHIBITION eesibisiwn (eksi- 
bisijun) kynheilaeth [expositio]. 99, 
112, 191, 215, 781, [15, H] 


face FACE ffas (faas) wyneb [facies]. 62, 
775, [11,C]. faces FacEs jfaces ffases Ὁ 
(faas'ez) wynebew [facies]. 779, [14, 
KE 


fali Paw (faul). 7667, [44] 

father ὃ rEpDER? .(fedh-er) provincial. 
7508, (17, D] 

Jiend ¥END (feend). 7661 [43] 

jish FYSH, FYSHE (fish, vish) provin- 
cial. 753}, 7662, [20, F. 44] 

Jive FIUE (veiv) provincial. 753}, [20,F] 

flax FLAXE fflacs (flaks) (din [linum]. 62, 
785, [20, X] 

fool FoLE fl (fuul) ffol ne ynuyd 
[stultus]. 99, 779, [14, ΕἸ 

four FouRE (vour) provincial. 753}, 
(20, F 

fox ¥ox (voks) provincial. 753}, [20,F] 

friends, FRENDES (frinds  (friindz) 
kereint [amici]. 79, 80, 777, 779, 
[13, E] 
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gallant, GALAUNT galawnt ‘aunt) 
[fortis]. 62, 143, 190, 779, [14, @] 
gelding, GrLpine gelding (geld-ic 
[canterius}. 80, 112, 779, [14,6] 
gender GexdER (dzhend-er). 7065, [44] 
gentle GENTYLL. 781, [16,1 4 
George GkoRGE (Dzhordzh), 758%, [21, — 
G ᾿ 


get acer (get). 7661], [43] 
Gh Gu ch (kh). 779, [15, GH] 
Gilbert, GyxBerr gilbert (gil-bert). 
80, 112, 199, 779, [14, G] | 
ginger GXYNGER (dzhin‘dzher). 80, 7538, — 
[21, G]; tsintsir (dzhin-dzher) sinsir 
[zinziber]. 80, 112, 199, 779, [14, G 
God Gove (God). 7623, [19, E]. G 
Gop (god) dyw [deus]. 99, 779, [14, 
. 6] God be with you, Gop BE wyTH 
you, God biwio (God biiwiso). 112, 
773, [8] 
gold GOLDE (goold). 7521, [19, Ἐ7 ὲ 
good Goon gwd (gud guud) da [bonus]. 
93, 99, 781, [17,0] | 
goodness GOODNESSE (gud'nes), 752%, 
[19, ΕἸ 
gracious GRACYOUSE grasiws (graa‘= — 
si,us) »raddlawn [gratiosus]. 62, 112, 
150, 215, 775, [11, ΟἹ | 
gut GuTTE gwt (gut) coluddyn [intes- 
tinum]. 165, 779, [14, 6] 


habergeon HABREIOUNE HEBERGYN. 
781, [16, T] 

habit HaBITE (401). 220, 7541, [22, H] 

habitation HABITATION (abztaa‘séun). Ὁ 
220, 7541, where (abitee’shun) is er- — 
roneously given as the pronunciation, 
[22, Hy ᾿ 

hand HANDE hand (wand) law [una 
manus]. 62, 783, [18, S]. hands — 
HANDES hands (wandz) Jllawe ne 
ddwylo [duae vel plures manus]. 62, 
783, [18, S]. 

hard Hard (uard). 753°, (22, H] 

hart HART (Hart). 753°, [22, H], and 
see heart 

have HAUE haf (Hav) wde [accipe]. 
62, 779, [15, H] 

heal HELE (Heel). 79, 753°, [19, ἘΠ 

heard HEARD (Herd ἢ). 753°, [22, H]} 

heart hart HART hart (Hart) calon ne 
carw [cor vel cervus]. 779, [15, H] 

heel HELE (uiil). 79, 751°, [19, ἘΠ 

hem HEMME (Hem). 752°, [19, Εἰ 

heritage (mer‘itaidzh). 120, 747%, [12, 
A 


him wim (Him). 7661, [43] 

holly see holy , 

holy holly, Hoty holy (Π001͵ Hol*?) 
santaidd ne kelyn [sanctus vel aqui- 
folium]. 99, 112, 779, [15, Η] 
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honest HONEST (on‘est). 220, 7641, [22, 
honest HONESTE onest (on‘est) 

[honestus]. 99, 781, [15, H] 

honour HONOUR (on‘or) 220, 766”, [44]. 
honour HONOURE oor (on‘or) aur- 
hydedd [honos]. 99, 150, 199, 781, 
[15, Η] 

hope Hore hoop (Hoop) gobeith [spes]. 
99, 777, [13, E] 

horrible HORRIBLE (πον 101), 7661, [43] 

hour HovRE (our), 759, [30, R] 

HUBERDEN (Hvb-erden) vulgar. 111, 
164, 760, [32, 33, U 

humble HUMBLE (um‘bl). 220, 754}, 
[22, H] 

humour HUMOUR (Hyy‘mur). 766?, [44] 

hurt wuRT (uurt). 753%, [22, H] 


1 (ei). 7544, (23, 1]. 1 1 δὲ (ei, 91) mi 
[ego]. 111, 781, [16, 1] 

idle YDLE (6141), 7667, [44] 

tignis (iq'nis) bad. 767, [46] 

ili yuu (il). 766, [43] 

in XN (in). 763', 766}, he Y. 44] 

is Ys (12). 763', (35, Y 

itch ἀπο (itsh). 7661, [43] 


jaundice 1AuNDIcE (dzhaun-dis). 7667, — 


[44] 

jealousy GELousye. 781, [16, 1] 

Jesu, Insu tsiesww (Dzheezyy) 7681 
[Jesus]. 80, 165, 781, [16, 1] Jesus 
gesus (Dzhee‘sus). 754, [23, I] 

John loun ¢tsion sion (Dzhon Shon) 
Leuan [Johannes]. 99, 781, [16, 1] 

joint τουδὶ ¢tsdoynt (dzhoint) hkymal 
[junctura]. 131, 781, [16,1] 


Kent Kent. 781, [16, K] 

king KYNGE king (kiq) brenhin [rex]. 
781, [16, K]. Aings kyNGES (kzq‘es) 
not (kéq:ges). 767, [46]. kings, 
KYNGES kings (kiqz) brenhinedd 
presen]. 112, (77, (79, (13, E] 
KINGEZ. 787, [2], 

kissed KxEst (kist ?), 7661, [43] 

knight xnyzt knicht (knikht) mar- 
chawg vrddol [eques]. 112, 787, 

Z 


[21, 
knot xnor (knot) kwiwm [nodus]. 781, 
[16, K] 


lad wap (lad) bachken [juvenis]. 781, 
[16, L] 

ladder LADDRE Jlad-dr (lad‘er) yscol 
[scala]. 62, 79, 199, 777, [12, D] 

lady tapy Jadi (laa‘di) arglwyddes 
[domina]. 62, 112, 781, [16 L] 

language LANGUAGE (laq'gwaidzh). 
120', 7473, [12, A] 


lash LASHE (laish). 747°, [12 A] 

lay UAYE (141). 766!, [43] 

leave LEAUE lief, leef? (lseev, leev ἢ) 
kenad [venia, licentia]. 80, 775, [11, 
A 


] 

Τίοσίξ (111 ἀῃ 1) bad. 767!, [46] 

lily nyty Zi (1111) [lilium]. 112, 781, 
[16, L 

loved LovED (luvd) carwn [amavi]. 
711,12, Ὁ] 

low Lowe ἐοὺῦ (lou, loou ?) lowio 
[mugire]. 150, 773, [8] 

luck uucKE (luk). 7608, [33, Ὁ] 

lust Lust dwst (lust) chwant [libido]. 
165, 785, [20, U] 


fmagnus (maq'nus) bad. 767, [46] 

majesty MAIESTE (madzhvestz). 754, 
[23, I]. majesty, mMaresTrz. 781, 
[16, 1] 

man MANNE (man). 753", [19, E]. man 
man (man) gwr [vir]. 62, 781, [17, 
M,N} 

maze MASE maas (maaz) madrondot 
[stupor]. 62, 783, [18, 5] 

meal MELE (meel). 79, 7515, [19, ἘΠ 

meel ὃ MELE (miil). 79, 7519, [19, E} 

men men (men) gwyr [vii]. 781, [17, 


? 

Michael Mycuarn (meikel?). 7498, 
7661, [16, CH. 43] 

Michaelmas Mycuartmas (Mik‘el- 
mas ?). 7498, [16, CH] 

might Mycut (m¢kht) Scottish. 7494, 
[15, CH] 

tmihi (mixh-i) correctly. 779, [15,GH] 

much good do it you MUCH GOOD DO IT 
you mychyoditio (mitsh:gooditso). 
165, 7442, [5] 

murmuring MURMURYNGE (mur‘mur7q) 
766}, [43] 

muse MUSE muwws (myyz) meuyrio 
[meditari]. 165, 783, [18, S 


nag NAGGE nag (nag) keffylyn [man- 
nus]. 62, 779, [14, G] 

nail NAYLE nayl (nail) ewin ne hoyl 
hayarn [unguis vel ferreus clavus]. 
119, 783, [18, S]. nails, NayLEs nayls 
(naclz) ewinedd ne hoylion heyrn 
[ungues vel ferrei clavi]. 783, [18, 5] 

net UETTE (net). 752, [19, Εἰ 

nigh nieuw (ΚΠ). 754%, [23, 1] 

tnihil (nikhil) correctly. 779, [165, 
GH] 


narrow NARROWE narrw (naru) kyfing 
[angustus]. 61, 62, 150, 779, [8] 

not Nov (not). 766], [43] 

now NOWE wow (nou) yn awr [nunc]. 
150, 778, [8] 


’ ie 


eee oe 


a 


ee ea Ne Hoe - τον 
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oranges ORANGES oreintsys (or’eindzhiz) 
afale orayds {aurantia]}. 99,190, 779, 
[14, E] 

ousel OSYLL (uuz‘el?). 766%, [44] 

over OUER (over). 766), [43] 

OX OXE οὐδ (oks) ych [bos]. 99, 785, 
(20, Ye] 


pale, PALE paal (paal) [pallidus]. 61, 
62, 775, [11, A] 

pap PAPPE papp (pap) bron gwrate ne 
ywd {mamma vel infantium cibus]. 
62, 783, (17, P] 

paper PAPYR papyr (paa‘pir) [papy- 
rus]. 62, 112, 199, 783, [17, P] 

pen PENNE. 783, [17, P] 

pear PERE (peer). 79, 7615, [19, E] 

peer PERE (piir). 79, 751, (19, E] 

plague PLAGE plaag (plaag) pda [pestis] 
62, 779, [14, G] 

poor POORE pwr (puur) tlawd [pauper]. 
93, 99, 781, [17, O 

Portugal portuGat (Port‘iqgal), cor- 
rupt. 757, [27, N] 

potager POTAGER (pot‘andzher ἢ), cor- 
rupt. 7575, [27, N] 

prevailed PREUAYLED (prevaild’). 766}, 
[43 

ει ἢ PROHIBITION proibisiwn 
(proo,ibisijun) gwahardd [prohibi- 
tio]. 99, 112, 191, 215, 781, (15, H 

proved PROUIDE (pruuy'ed Ὁ) 7651, [43 

provide PROUIDE (proveid?) 765", [43] 

pureness PURENES (pyyr‘nes). 7952}, 
[19, ΕἸ 


quail QUAYLE sofyliar [coturnix]. 119, 
783, [18, Q] 

quarter QUARTER kwarter (kwart‘er) 
chwarter [quarta pars]. 62, 165, 199, 
783, [18, Q] 

queen QUENE win (kwiin) brenhines 
[regina]. 80, 165, 783, [18, Q] 

tqui (kwei). 111, 7441, [4] 

tquid (kwith) bad. 767, [46] 


rail RAYLE rayl (rail) eanllaw [cancel- 
lus]. 119, 783, [18, S]. rails RaYLEs 
rayls (radlz) canllawen ne ederin 
regen yr yd [cancelli vel creces pra- 
tenses]. 119, 783, [18, S] 

ravening RAUENYNG (rav‘eniq). 766}, 
4 


reason REASON (reez‘un). 7667, [44] 

rent RENT rent (rent) [scissura]. 80, 
783, [18, R] 

right RIeHT (rékht). 7545, [23, 1] 

right RYGHT richt (rikht) dawn [rectus]. 
783, [18, R]. Ryzr richt (rikht) 
kyfiawn [rectus]. 112, 787, [21, Z] 

ringing RINGING (riq'¢q). 754°, [28, I] 
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roe ROE (roo). 93, 7681, [28, ΟἹ] 
rose ROS ros ne rosim [rosa]. 99, 783, 
[18, R] Ἷ 


sable saBLE sab/ (88"}᾽}]) [niger]. 62, 
195, 777, [13, ΕἸ , 

saddle sappELL [ephippium]. 777, [13, 
E 


fsal (saul) bad. 767, [46] 

sale saLEe sal saal [venditio]. 61, 62, 
775, (11, ΑἹ , 

fsanctus (san‘tus) bad. 767, [46] 

Satan saTan (Saa‘tan). 7661], [43] 

school scHoLE scw/ (skuul) yscol 
[schola]. 93, 99, 781, [17, O] 

sea, SEA see (see) mor [mare]. 80, 775, — 
[11, A] 

season SEASON (seez‘un). 7662, [44]. 
S€asOn SEASON seesyn (seez*in) amser 
amserawl ne amser kyfaddas [tempes- 
tas, tempestivus vel occasio]. 80, 99, 
783, [18, 5] 

866 SEE (511). 754, [28, I] . 

shape SHAPPE ssiapp (shap) gwedd ne 
lun [species vel Pe 62, 783, — 
[18, SH] 

sheep SHEPE ssiip (shiip) dawad ne — 
ddeuied [ovis vel oves]. 783, [18, SH] 

sieve CYUE (stv). 766%, [44] 

sight sicut (sckht). 754%, [28, I] 

sign SIGNE (sein). 111, 7445, [δ] 

silk SYLKE (silk), 762), [19, ἘΠ 

sin SYNNE (sin). 763, [35, Y] 

singeth SYNGETH (s¢q‘eth) not (siq'geth) 
767, [46] 

singing SINGING (βία 14). 754, [23, I] 

sir ae syr (sir) [dominus]. 199, 788, 

18 . 


80 80 so (800) velly [sic]. 93, 781, [17,0] 
tsol (sooul) bad. 767, [46] 4 
sparrow, SPAROWE sparw (sparu) 
ederyn y to [passer]. 61, 62, 150, © 
773, [8] . 
suffer, SUFFRE swffffer (suffer) dioddef — 
[pati]. 80, 165, 199, 779, 4. F] 
sure SURE (syyr). 164, 760,6 [33, Ὁ] 

vi SYLLABLE (scl‘ab’l) 755°, [25, 
1 ] 


tents TeNTES tents (tents) pepyll [ten- — 
toria]. 777, 779, [18, E] 

thank THANKE (thagk). 219, 750°, 
[17, D] 

that (dhat) 219, 7504, 7602, 7662, [16, 
D. 31, TH. 44]. that, roar yt ddat 
(dhat hyny ne yr hwn [1116 vel qui]. 
62, 219, 785, [21, Y*] 

Thavies Inn Tuavtes InNE (Dav'iz 
In). 219, 760%, 766”, [82, TH. 44] 
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the THE (dhe) 7504, 7661, [16, D. 43] 
the, THE ye dde (dhe) y [1116]. 80, 
219, 785, [20, Ye] 

thick tuyckeE (thik). 219, 7601, [9], 
TH 


thin THYNNE (thin) 7505, 760', 763}, 
[16, D. 31, TH. 35, Y] thin, roynnE 
thynn (thin) tenew [gracilis]. 111, 
219, 785, [20, Y] 

thine THYNE (dhein). 750‘, 7602, [16, 
D. 31, TH] thine, ΤΗΥΝῈ ddein 
(dhein) tau ne eiddot [tuus vel tibi]. 
111, 219, 785, [20, Y] 

this tuys (dhs). 219, 7504, 760°, [16, 
D. 31, TH]. this ruts ddys (dhis) 
hwn, hon ne hyn [hic haec vel hoc]. 
112, 219, 785, [19, TH] 

thistle THYsTLE thyst/ (this'tl) yscall 
{carduus]. 112, 219, 785, [19, TH] 

Thomas Tuomas (Tom:as) .760*, 7662, 
[32, TH. 44]. Thomas Tuomas tomas 
(Tomas). 99, 219, 785, [19, TH] 

thorough THOROWE (thur-u). 219, 760}, 
7661, [31, TH. 43] 

thou THou (dhou). 219, 7602, 766}, 

_[31, TH. 43]. thou THov τὰ ddow 
(dhou) ¢ me tydd, [tu]. 150, 219, 
785, [21, Y"] 

three THREE (thrii).. 754, [23, I] 

throne (truun ?). 760°, [382, TH]. throne 
THRONE ¢trwn (truun) pall [solium]. 
99, 219, 785, [19, TH] 

through THRouGH thrweh (thruukh) 
trywodd [per]. 219, 783, [19, TH] 

thunder THONDRE thwndr (thun d’r) 
[tonitru]. 79, 99, 199, 777, [13, ΕΗ] 

ttibi (teibei). 111, 7441, 754, [4 

i! 


ΩΣ 

to To (tuu). 7689, [28, Ὁ]. to τὸ tw 
yar, at, t, [84]. 93, 99, 781, 
[17, 0] 

toe TOE (too). 7581, [28, O]. toe, To to 
(too) bys troet [digitus pedis]. 93, 
99, 781, [17, O] 

toll ToLLE tow (tooul) ἐοϊί [vectigal]. 
194, 781, [17, O} 

ttollis (tooul-is), bad. 7441, [4] 

top, Tor top (top) nen [vertex]. 99, 
783, [19, 1] 

tormented TORMENTED (tormented). 
7661, [43] 

tower TOURE towr (tour) ¢twr [turris]. 
783, [19, F] 

treasure THREASURE (tree-zyyr). 7603, 
[32, TH]. treasure TRESURE treswwr 
(trez-yyr) trysor [thesaurus]. 80, 165, 
199, 215, 219, 783, [19, T] 

trees TREES ¢triys (tril'iz) prenneu 
[{arbores]. 80, 779, [14, E] 

trow TROWE 770 (troo) tybyecd [opinor]. 
150, 773, [8] 
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true TRUE truw (tryy) kywir [verus]. 
165, 785, [19, U] 

trust TRUST (trist) vulgar. 111, 164, 
7605, (32, U] 

ξέν, (tyy) bad. 767, [46] 

twinkle TWYNCLE twinkl (twiqk’l) 
[scintillare]. 112, 195, 777, [18, E] 

two Two (tuu). 758", [28, O]. two Two 
tw (tuu) daw [duo]. 93, 99, 781, 
[17,0] 


uncle VYNKLE (nugk'l). 7443, 7662, [5. 
44] 


vain see vein 

valiant UALIANT (val-sant) 766', [43] 

veln vain VAYNE vayn (vain) gwythen 
ne wac [vena vel vanus]. 119, 785, 
[19, Ὁ] 

velvet vELUET velfet (vel-vet) melfet 
[holosericum]. 80, 785, [19, Ὁ] 

tvidi (veidei). 754, [23, 1] 

villanus FILLAYNOUS (vél‘anus). 766], 
[43] 

vine VYNE vein (vein) gwin wydden 
[vitis]. 111, 119, 784, [19, U] 

virtue VERTUE vertuw (ver'tyy) rhin- 
wedd [virtus]. 80, 165, 199, 785, 
[19, U] 


wall wai wawl (waul) gwal [murus]. 
143, 194, 775, [11, A] 

wash WASSHE waiss (wash, waish ἢ) 
golchi [lavare}. 783, [18, SH] 

watch (waitsh), 120, 747, [12, A] 

wave sce Waw 

waw WAWE waw (wau) tonn ar vor 
[funda maris]. 143, 785, [20, W] 

we WEE (wil). 7514, 754, [18, E. 23, 1 

weir WERE (weer) 79, 7513, [18, E] 

wide WYDE (weid). 7637, [35, Y] 

win WYNNE (win). 763', [385, Y]. win 
WYNNE wynn (win) ennill [pretium 
ferre]. 112, 785, [20, W] 

wind WYNGE ὃ (weind). 7637, [35, Y] 

wine WYNE wein (wein) gwin [vinum ]. 
111, 785, [20, W] 

winking WINKING (wiqk‘iq). 7543, 
[23, 1] 

wish WYSHE (wish). 7623, [19, ἘΠ 

with wxtTH (with). 148, 219, 750°, 
7628, [17, Ὁ. 34, W] 

wonder WONDRE wxdr (wun‘d’r) [mi- 
raculum]. 79, 99, 185, 199, 777, 
(13) 

Woo WoWE w (uu, wuu?) sary [amare, 
ut procus petere]. 93, 150, 185, 785, 
[20, W] 

worship WORSHIPPE (wur'ship). 7527, 
pis, E 

worthy WORTHYE (wurdhz). 7661, [43] 


dl 
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. wot worre (wot). 7625, [19, EF] 

wreak WREKE (wreek = rweek). 79, 
7518, [18, ΕἸ 

wrest WRESTE (wrest =rwest). 79, 7515, 
[18, Ε] 

wrinkle wrYNcLE wrinkl (wriqk’1= 
alle [ruga]. 112, 195, 777, [13, 


yard YARDE (sard). 7557, [24 T] 
yawn YANE (saun). 7557, [24,1] 
yea YEA 16 (see) [etiam]. 80, 775, [11,A] 


§ 3. John Hart's Phonetic Writing, 1569, and the Pronun- 
ciation of French in xvi th Century. 4 

Since the account of John Hart’s Orthographie (p. 35) was in 
type, the original manuscript of his ‘‘ former treatise,” bearing date — 


1551, has been identified in the British Museum, and some account 
of it is given in the annexed footnote.! 


1 Mr. Brock, who is ever on the 
look out for unpublished treatises in- 
teresting to the Early English Text 
Society, called my attention, through 
Mr. Furnivall, to the MS. Reg. 17. C. 
vii., which was described in the printed 
catalogue of those MSS. as “John 
Hare’s Censure of the English Lan- 
guage, A.D. 1551, paper.” It is a 
small thin quarto of 117 folios, the 
first two pages not numbered, and the 
others paged from 1 to 230, 19 lines in 
a page, about 7 words in a line, ina 
fine English hand of the xvrth century, 
carefully but peculiarly spelled, by no 
means according to Hart’s reeommenda- 
tions. The Latin quotations are in an 
Ttalian hand. It was labelled on the 
back “ Hare on the English Language:”’ 
Being desirous of getting at the author’s 
account of our sounds, when I examin- 
ed the MS. on 28 Oct. 1868, I skipped 
the preliminary matter and at once at- 
tacked the 6th and 8th chapters; “ Of 
the powers and shaping of letters, 
and first of the voels,’ and “of the 
affinite of consonants.’ I was im- 
mediately struck with many peculia- 
rities of expression and opinien which 
I was familiar with in Hart’s Ortho- 
graphie, and no other book. On turn- 
ing to the dedication to Edward VI., 
I found (p. 4,1. 8,) the name of the 
author distinctly as John Hart, not 
Hare, although the t was written so as 
to mislead a cursory reader, but not one 
familiar with the handwriting. Then, 
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year YERE (seer), 7557, [24, 1] 

yell χει, (Jel), 7652, [24, 1] 

yellow yeLow (sel-u). 755%, [24, 17 

yield YELDE (Jiild). 755%, (24, 1] 

yielding 1-ELDYNGE (5144). 766}, 
43 


yoke yox« (sook). 755%, [24, I] 
York Yorke (sork), 755%, (24, 1] 
you YOu ae 758", [24,1] 
young YONG (suq). 7552, [24, T] 17 
youth xouetH (suuth), 755%, [24, I] 


It may be observed that | 


similarly, in Hart’s Orthographie the 

author’s name is mentioned in the de- — 
dication: “To the doubtful of the Eng- — 
lish Orthographie John Hart Chester 
heralt wisheth all health and pros-— 
peritie,”” which had not been observed — 
when p. 35, 1. 20, was printed, and not 
on the title. On comparing this printed © 
book with the MS. I found many pas- 
sages and quotations verbatim the same; _ 
see especially the first chapters of the — 
MS. and printed book ‘“ what letters ar, — 
and of their right use,” where right is 
not inthe MS. The identity was thus — 
securely established, and the MS. has 
consequently been re-lettered: “ Hart 
on English Orthography, 1551.” 


The title of the MS. is: ‘*The ~ 
Opening of the unreasonable writing — 
of our inglish toung: wherin is shewid — 
what necessarili is to be left, and what — 
folowed for the perfect writing ther- — 
of.’ And the following lines, on the — 
fly leaf, in the author’s hand-writing, — 
seem to shew that this first draught, — 
thus curiously brought to light after 
317 years’ repose, was never intended 
for publication, but was perhaps to — 
be followed by another treatise, which 
was of course the printed book. 


“The Booke to the Author. 
“Father, keep me still with the,I the 


pray } 
least Abuse shuld me furiousli de- 
youre : 
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his pronunciation remained practically constant during these eighteen 
years, and the chief difference of the treatises is the greater extent 
of the second, and the important introduction of a phonetic alpha- 


bet, followed by a full example. 
or shut me up from the lyght of the 


day : 
whom to resist I doubt to have the 
power. 


“The Author to the Booke. 


“Fear not my sonne, though he doo 

on the lower, 

for Reason doth the everiwhere de- 
fend : 

But yf thou maist not now the thing 
amend 

I shal send thie brother soom luk- 
kier hower, 

yf Atropos doo not hast my lyves 
end, 

to confound Abuses lothsoom lookes 


“ Abuse,” meaning the wrongful use 
of letters, that is applying them to 
sounds for which they were not in- 
tended in the Latin alphabet, is a fa- 
vourite term of Hart’s, and with the 
curious orthography voe/ for vowel, led 
me to suspect the real author from the 
first. The following description of the 
vowels is slightly different from, and 
must be considered as supplementary 
to those given above in the pages here- 
after cited ; the bracket figures give the 
pages of the MS. A few remarks are 
also inserted in brackets. 

“(77] Lett us begin then with an 
opened mouth so mouch as a man may 
(though lesse wold serve) therwith 
sounding from the breast, and he shall 
of force bring forth one simple sound 
which we mark with the a (p. 63): 
and making your mouth lesse so as the 
inner part of your toung may touch 
the lyke inner part of your [78] upper 
lowes you shall with your voice from 
your brest make that sound wherfore 
we doo often (and shuld alwais) writ 
the e (p. 80): then somthing your 
toung further furth with your iowes, 
leaving but the forepart open, and 
your sound from the brest wil make the 
voice wherfore we doo often (and shuld 
alwais) write the i: forthli a man 
making his lippes in souch a round, as 
the compasse of the topp of his litell 
finger (his teeth not touching, nor 
toung the upper iowes) with the sound 
from the brest he shall make the simple 


voice wherefore we doo often (and shuld 
alwais) writ the o (p. 93); and last of 
all holding so stil his toung and teeth 
untoucht shrinking his lippes to so 
litell a hole as the breath may issue, 
with the sound from [79] the breast he 
shal of force make that simple voice 
wherefore we doo sometimes rightly 
(and shuld alwais) write the u [cer- 
tainly (u) here]. . [81]. Now 
as for the a, we use in his proper power 
as we ought, and as other nations have 
alwais doone (p. 63). But I find that 
we abuse all the others, and first of the 
e, which most communely we use pro- 
perly: as in theis wordes better and 
ever: but often we change his sound 
making yt to usurp the power of the i, 
as in we, be & he (p. 80), in which 
sound we use the i properly: as in 
theis wordes sinne, in and him. Where- 
fore this letter e, shuld have his aun- 
cient sound as other nations use yt, and 
which is as we sound yt in better and 
ever. The profit thereof shuldbe, 
that [83] we shuld not feare the 
mystating of his sound in i: as we 
have longe doon: and therfore (and 
partly for lak of a note for time) we 
have communely abused the diphthongs 
ey or el, ay or ai and ea: to the great 
increase of our labour, confusyon of the 
letters, in depriving them of their right 
powers, and uncertainte to the reader. 
[In this book Hart proposes either the 
circumflex or reduplication as the mark 
of quantity]. For the voel e, doeth of 
voice import so moche in better and 
ever and in mani other wordes and 
sillables, as we do ecommunely use to 
pronounce the diphthongs ey or ei, ai, 
or ay, or the ea, except yt be when 
they are seperate and tre from diphe 
thong whiche to signifie we ought to 
use an accent as shalbe said. [He 
proposes the hyphen.] Then the i, 
we abuse two wais: the first is in that 
we geve it a brode sound (contrary to 
all peoples but the Scotts: as in this 
sentence, [83] he borowed ἃ swerd 
from biamans side to save thie life: 
where we sound the i in bi, side, thie 
and life as we shuld doo the ei diph- 
thong . . . The other ab-[84]-use of 
the 1, is that we make yt a consonant 
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This pronunciation cannot have been in all respects the prevalent 
and received pronunciation of his time, for Hart frequently disagrees 
with Palsgrave, Salesbury, Smith, and Bullokar, and Dr. Gill 


without any diversifiyng of his shape 
from the voell. . . [86] The forth now 
is the 0, whose abuse (for that it cometh 
onli by leaving the proper use of the 
u) causeth me to speak upon the u. 
We abuse [87] the u, two wais the one 
is in consonant indifferentli with bothe 
his figures u andv.... [88]. The 
other abuse of the u, is that we sound 
as the Skottes and French men doo, 

in theis wordes gud and fust [89]: 
Wheras most communely we our selves 
 dergan the Grekes, Latines, the vulgar 
taliens, and Germaines with others 
doo alwais) kepe his true sound: as in 
theis wordes, but, unto, and further. 
[This thoroughly excludes all suspicion 
of an (9) sound.) Yf you marke well 
his uzurped sound in gud and fust (and 
others of the Skottish and french abuse) 
you shal find the sound of the diph- 
thong iu, keping both the i and u, in 
their proper vertu, both in sound and 
voel, as afore is said we ought: sound- 
ing yt in that voice wherefore we now 
abuse to write, you.’ The identifica- 
tion with the French and Scotch 
sounds ought to imply that that long τ΄ 
was (yy), but its dentification with you 
makes it (su); Hart however, in his 
orthographie also rises (iu) for both 
sounds, as in the passage reprobated by 
Gill, supra p. 122, where he writes 
you use as (iu iuz); yet if any value is 
to be attributed to his description of 
long τι, supra p. 167, he certainly meant 
(su yyz) and it was only his notation 
which led him into an ambiguity which 
also deceived Gill. But here it is 
evident that he had not yet heard the 
difference between yew, you, which Sir 
T. Smith writes (yy, iu), p. 166. This 
therefore may be a case of education of 
the ear. He asks now: ‘ What dif- 
ference find you betwixt the sound of 
you, and u in gud and fust? Where- 
fore yf our predecessours have thought 
it necessari to take three voels for that 
voice, which in another place [90] they 
(observing derivations) writ with one, 
there appeareth to be a confusion and 
uncertainte of the powers of letters, as 
they used theim. Lett us then receive 
the perfet meane betwixt theis two 
doubtfull extremities; and use the 
diphthong iu alwais for the sound of 


you, and of u in suer, shut & bruer, 
and souch lyke, writing theim thus 
shiut, siuer, briuer:” does the word 
shut shiut mean suit or shoot ? see supra 
p- 216, n. 1, “‘ wherefore in our writings, 
we nead carefulli to put a sufficient dif- 
ference, betwixt the ἃ and n: as theis 
and the printes geve sufficient example. 
Now see you whether we doo well to 
writ the o in theis wordes do, to & 
other (signifijng in latine a/iws) when 
t ys the proper sound of the u: or 
for [91] the lyke sound to dooble the 
0: as in poore, good, root, and souch 
like of that sound: but I find the same 
dooble 0, writen with reason in some 
wordes, when yt signyfieth the longer 
time: as in moost, goost and goo... . 
[95] Then the nombre of our voels is 
five as the Grekes (concerning voice) 
the Latines, the Germaines, the Italiens, 
the Spayneyardes and others have alwais 
had, declared in souch their singuler 
power, as they haue and doe, use theim. 
. . . [96] a diphthong is a ioinyng of 
two voels in one syllable keping their 
proper sound, onli somewhat shorten- 
ing the quantite of the first to the 
longer quantite of the last (p. 132): 
which is the onli diversite that a diph- 
thong hath, from two voels commyng 
together yet serving for two syllables, 
and therfore ought to be marked with 
the figure διαίρεσις, as shalbe said.” 
Among the diphthongs he places first y 
considered as Greek wu, and recom- 
mends its disuse, and then w considered 
as wu, for which he would write w. 
[101] ‘ Wherefore we take the usingle 
to have so moch power as the w: for 
this figure u, shall not (or ought not) 
henceforth be abused in consonant, nor 
in the skottish and french sound. Then 
may we well writ for when, writ and 
what, thus huen, urit and huat: and 
so if their lyke, cleane forsaking the 
w. Now the ea, so often as 1 see yt 
abused in diphtheng, it is for the sound 
of the long e: wherin is the necessite 
spoken of, for the use of a mark, for 
the accident of longer time (as here- 
after shalbe said) for that the sound e 
length-[102}-ned wil serve for the com- 
mune abused diphthongs ea. ai or ay 
and ei or ey (p. 122): the powers of 
which voels we now myx together con- 


; 
P 
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especially reprobates his pronunciation in many particulars (p. 122). 
Still we can hardly refuse to believe that Hart tried to exhibit that 
pronunciation of which he himself made use, and which he conceived 
to be that which others either did or should employ. Moreover his 
work contains the earliest connected specimen of phonetic English 
writing which I have met with, as Palsgrave, Salesbury, and Smith 
only gave isolated words or phrases. Although Hart’s book has been 
reproduced by Mr. Isaac Pitman, the ordinary spelling in phonetic 
shorthand, and the phonetic portion in facsimile writing (with tolera- 
ble but not perfect accuracy), yet as many persons would be unable to 
read the shorthand, and would not therefore obtain a proper know- 
ledge of the meaning of the other portion, and as it is desirable, also, 
to reduce all these phonetic accounts of English spelling to the one 
standard of palaeotype for the purposes of comparison, I have 
thought it best to annex the whole of the last Chapter of Hart’s 
book, according to my own interpretation. This Chapter gives 
Hart’s notions of contemporary French pronunciation, a subject 
which has been already so much alluded to in Chap. III., that the 
remainder of this section will be devoted to it. Hart does not 
admit of (w, 3) but uses (u, 1) for them, even in such words as 
which, write, which he exhibits as (auitsh, ureit). I have else- 
where restored the (w, 3) which were certainly pronounced, but 


in this transliteration it seemed 


fuzibli making the sound of the same 
long e, and not of any parfait diph- 
thong : as in theis examples of the ea in 
feare which we pronounce sounding no 
part of the a. And for the ai or ay, as 
in this word faire pronouncing nether 
the a, ori, or y: also yn saieth where 
we abuse a thriphthong. Also ei or 
ey we pronounce not in theis wordes 
theine and theym, and souch lyke: 
where we sound the e long as in all 
the others. Now for the ee, we abuse 
in the sound of [103] the i long: as in 
this sentence, Take heed the birdes doo 
not feed on our seed: also for the ie in 
thief and priest: in likewise for the eo, 
as in people, we onli sound the i long. 
We also abuse the eo in the sound of 
the u voel as in ieoperdi, which we 
pronounce iuperdie. The oo we have 
abused as afore is said. . . . Now 
lett us understand how part of this fore- 
said and others shall serve us, and doo 
[104] us great pleasure: even as roules 
necessari for us lykely to contrefait 
the image of our pronunciation. First 
the au is rightly used (p. 144), as 
in paul and lau, but not law. Then 
the ua, is wel used in uarre, for warre: 
and in huat for what. Further the ei, 
is wel and properli used in bei for by: 
in leif, for lyfe: and in seid, for syde 


best to follow him exactly in the 


(p. 113). Also eu, we use properli in 
feu for few: in deu, for dew, and souch 
lyke (p. 188). The ue, as in question : 
in huen, for when: in uel, for well. 
Also the iu as in triuth, for trueth: 
in rebiuk, for rebuke : and in riule for 
rule. And the ui alone for our [105] 
false sounding of we: and as in huich 
for which: witness for wittnesse, and 
souch like: [this he identifies with 
Greek us] . . . [106] writ for young, 
yoke and beyond, iong, ioke, and be- 
iond. Then the Οἱ is wel used in ap- 
point, enjoi, poison, and a hoi barke, 
[here there is a difference from his 
later orthography (uel) (p.132)]. And 
not to be over tedious, we use aright 
this diphthong ou in house, out, our 
and about (p. 152): wherein we may 
perceive how we have kept the auncient 
power of the u: the same diphthong 
ou, being sounded farre otherwise then 
in bloud, souch and should, as some 
ignorantli writ theim, when we pro- 
nounce but the u, in hyr proper sound.” 
This use of ow for (μὴ) is frequent in 
this MS. souch, toung, mouch, being 
common forms. The above extracts 
seem to possess sufficient interest to 
admit of reproduction, but the work 
itself is entirely superseded by the 
later edition. 


' 


Ἧ 
ἐν 


ome ee 


NPIL AE 
See be ee 


Sa ar a in ential merino ἐμαὶ 
ὅν «αἰὰς ee ee ee eee 
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use of (ἃ, i). Hart also systematically employs (iu) for long w, 
but, as I have already pointed out (p. 167) and as will appear in the ~ 
course of this example, he meant the French w=(yy), and I haye ~ 
therefore restored that orthography, to prevent ambiguity. Where — 
however 7u clearly meant (su, i,u), the latter forms are used. 
Hart does not mark the place of the accent, but uses an acute © 
accent over a vowel occasionally to mark that it was followed by 
a doubled consonant in the old orthography. This acute accent 
is retained, but the position of the accent is marked conjecturally 
as usual. Hart uses a dash preceding a word to indicate capitals, 
thus /italian; I give the indicated capital. His diveresis is re- 
presented by (,) as usual. There are, no doubt, many errors in 
the marking of long vowels, which were indicated by underdotting, 
but I have left the quantity as I found it. The (s, z) are also 
left in Hart’s confused state. As I can find no reason for sup- 
posing short 7 to have been (7) in Hart, although I believe that 
that was his real pronunciation, I employ (i) throughout. The 
frequent foreign words, and all others in the usual spelling, are 
printed in 7falics. The foreign words serve partly to fix the value — 


of Hart’s symbols. 


Exam‘p’ls Hou ser‘ten udh’er nas‘ions du sound dheer 
lét‘ers, both in Latin, and in dheer mudhver tug, 
dherbei- tu kno dhe beet*er Hou tu pronouns’ dheer 
spitsh’es, and so tu riid dhem as dhee du. Kap. viij. 


For dhe konfirmas‘ion ov dhat nuitsh is seed, for dhe sounds 
az-uel of vo',els az of kon‘sonants: auldhom: ei Haay in div‘ers 
plas‘es mier-befoor’ sheu’,éd iu, Hou ser‘ten udher nas‘ions du 
sound part ov dheer lét’ers: ei thout it gud mier, not oon'li to re- 
kapit-ulat and short: reners’, part ov dhe befoor: men:sioned, but 
aul‘so tu giv iu t- understand: Hou dhee du sound sutsh dheer 
lét-ers, az dh- ignorant dher-of shuld aprootsh: nothiq neer tu 
dheer pronunsias‘ion bei riid‘iq dheer ureitiqs or prints. Huer-- 


for, huo so-iz dezei‘rous tu rid 


dhee du, mi must sound dhe vo, 


dh- Italtian and dhe Latin az 
elz az ei Haav sufisientli seed 


treat'iq ov dhem, and az ei Haav yyzd dhem in aul dhis nyy man‘er, 
ΟΠ 1 eksept:iq dhat dhee maak dhis fig-yyr wv, kon‘sonant az-uel az 
dhis νυν. Dheer ὁ, dhee yyz aft’er aul vo',elz az wi dhe &, (as dheer 
prodzhenitors dhe Lat-ins did) and yyz not ᾧ at aul: but dhee- 
abyyz* dhe 6, bifoor: e, and 2, in dhe sound oy our ch or tsh, az ecce 
and accioche, dhee sound ek‘tshe, aktshioke’, francesco frantshes'ko, 
Jece, facendo, amici, fetshe, fatshend’o, ami‘tshi: and for the sound 
ov dhe ὦ, dhee yyz ch. Dheer g, dhee kiip az ei naav dun aft-er 


vo’,elz, and befoor: a, 0, and τ: 


1 He says: “1 leaue also all double 
consonants: hauing a marke for the 
long vowell, there is therby sufficient 
knowledge giuen that euerye vnmarked 
vowell is short: yet wheras by custome 
of double consonants there may be 


but befoor: e and 2, dhee Haay 


doubt of the length, we may vse the 
mark ouer it, of the acute tone or tune, 
thus (’).’’ What the meaning of this 
acute accent is on final vowels, as in 
French words, is not apparent. 
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abyyzd: it widh us, for whitsh ei maav yyzd dzh, and tu kiip dhat 
sound befoor’ a, 0, and uw, dhee uzurp’ gz, as Hath bin seed, and 
dherfoor’ dhee nev‘er maak dheer 2, kon‘sonant, for dhee see not 
agiuto but aiuto, as mee bi dhus ai-uto. Dhe ¢, dhee never sound 
in 8, az in protettion, satisfattion, dhee sound dhe ¢, Hard, and dher- 
foor’ dub’’] it in dhooz uurdz and man‘i-udh-ers: but in giwrisdi- 
tiont, militia, sententia, intentione, and man‘i-udh-ers dhee du not 
dub’’l it, iet dhee sound it as it iz, and never turn it in‘tu dhe 
sound ov 8, but iv iu mark it uel, dhee breth ov dhe ¢, pas’iq thrum 
dhe tiith, and turn‘iq tu dhe-2, duth maak it siim as it ucer neer 
dhe sound ov dhe, 5, but iz not dherfoor: so in éfekt’. For dher gh, 
dhee du not sound g, so ward az ui uld, but so soft: az it iz oft'n 
ὉΠ and printed uidhout: dhe g. Dheer zz dhee sound most 
kom‘oli dhe first z, in ¢, as in fortezza, grandezza, destrezza, but at 
sum teimz dhee sound dhem az dhee du cc, as for dhiz naam dhee- 
ureit indiferentli Eccellino, or Ezzellino. Dhee πᾶν aul’so dhe 
sound ov our shor sh, nuitsh dhee-ureit sc, befoor, 6, or 7: dhee- 
yyz tu-ureit dhe ¢h, but not for our ἐδ, or th: for dhee naav not 
dhe sound dherof: in aul dheer spiitsh, nor ov dh, and sound it in 
Matthio, az mee bi matuio, as of th, iz seed in Thomas and Thames. 
And for lak ov a knol‘edzh for dhe kuan‘titiz ov dheer vo-,elz 
dhee-ar konstreend’ tu dub’! dheer kon-sonants oft-n and mutsh: 
and for dhe loq:er teim ov dheer vorels, dhee Haav no mark: Huer- 
foor* Huo so’-iz dezeiruz tu rid dher ureit‘iq uel, and im‘itaat 
dheer pronunsias‘ion Had niid tu Haay sum instruk’sion bei dhe 
leiv'li vo,is. And Huen dhee du reez dheer tyyn ov dheer urds 
(auitsh iz oftn) dhee noot it uidh dhe Latin graav tyyn, dhus ando, 
parld, e mostro la ποιὰ, al podesta de la citta. And in riid‘iq dhe 
Latin, aul dhat dhee feind urit-n, dhee du pronouns’, liv'n as dhee 
du dheer mudh-er tuq, in dhe ver'i sounds befoor:-seed." 


1 As the pronunciation of Italian has from bottom), Welch, and therefore in 
been often referred to, andas H.I.H. Latin and early English, it is (e, 0) ; 


Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has 
lately given me his views upon some 
points of interest in Italian pronuncia- 
tion, it seems convenient to make a 
note of them in this place. The medial 
quantity of Italian vowels has already 
been noticed (p. 518 andn.1). The 
vowel 6 has two sounds (e) close and (Ε) 
open, the intermediate (e) being un- 
known, whereas it is the only e in 
Spanish. The vowel o has also two 
sounds, which have in this work been 
hitherto assumed as (wh) close and (0) 
open. The prince does not allow 
this; to him (wh) is Swedish o long, 
and (0) is Spanish o. His Italian 
close o does not differ from (0), and his 
open o is (9) or (a), probably the for- 
mer. His theory is that when a lan- 
guage has only one 6, 0, as in Spanish 
and modern Greek (supra p. 523, 1. 6 


when it has two e, and two ὁ, they 
are (e, E) and (0, 9) respectively. 
Again in the pronunciation of the 
consonants in Italian, the Prince dis- 
tinguishes, an emphatic and a weak 
utterance. The former is usually 
written double, but, he insists, is not 
pronounced double, in the sense of p. 
55, but only emphatic, as if preceded 
by the sign (.) p. 10,—which has been 
wrongly used (pp. 4, 9) in the combi- 
nations (.t, .d) in place of (tf, df), or 
“outer” (t, d). The following are the 
rules he lays down in his Sardo Sas- 
sarese example (supra p. 756, n. 2, col. 
2), which it is best to give in his own 
words (ib. p. xxxv). ‘Si dice spesso, 
poiché le consonanti scempie si pro- 
nunziano, tanto in italiano quanto in 
sassarese, come se fossero scritte doppie, 
in forza delle seguenti regole generali : 
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For dhe nin dutsh dhee sound aul dheer vor,elz in dhe veri saam 
sort: and never maak dhe 7, kon‘sonant, nor abyyz’ dhe g, befoors — 
dhe e, and ¢, az dh- Italian duth, but kiip it aul-uez befoor’ dhem, az 


1) Allorché, essendo iniziali, vengono 
in principio di frase, sia al cominciar 
di un periodo o di una clausula benché 
breve, sia dopo una virgola. 2) Al- 
lorché, cominciando la sillaba, sono 
recedute da altra consonante, 3) Al- 
orché occorono in fin di yoce, come 
ne’ monosillabi ¢/, de/, &e. 4) Quando 
la voce precedente, benché terminata 
in vocale, sia un ossitono oppure un 
monosillabo derivato da voce latina 
terminata in consonante, la qual con- 
sonante poi venne soppressa nel farsi 
italiana o sassarese detta voce latina. 
Cosi la preposizione a derivata dalla 
latina ad, la congiunzione 6 corrispon- 
dente ad et, il st derivato dal sie, il 
“née” mec, le parole tronche come 
“amo” amavit, “pote” potuit hanno 
tutte la proprieta di dar pronunzia forte 
alla consonante iniziale della voce 
seguente; ed avvegnaché si vegga 
scritto: a Pietro, e voi, st grande, né 
questo ne quello, amo molto, pote poco, 
non si ode altrimenti che: appietro, 
evvor, siggrande necquesto necquello, 
amommolto, poteppoco. I1 suono debole 
delle consonanti, all’ incontro, ayra 
luogo quando la voce che le precede si 
termina in vocale, eccettuati i casi 
notati nelle regole che precedono. Cosi 
in: di Maria, i doni, la mente, le donne, 
mi dice, tt lascia, st gode, ama molto 
poote’ poco, molto largo, le consonanti 
iniziali della seconda voce si pronun- 
ziano deboli quali si veggono scritte, 
per essere le parole latine correspon- 
denti alla prima voce: de, ili, illa, 
tlle, me, te, se, potut terminate in 
vocale, oppure perché, come in ama 
molto 6 multo largo, le voci ama e molto 
non ricevon l’accento tonico in sull’ 
ultima sillaba.’’ Compare the double 
Spanish sound of 7, supra p. 198, n. 2. 
This emphatic pronunciation, in the 
case of (pb, td, k g) consists in a 
firmer contact and consequently a more 
explosive utterance of the following 
vowel ; in the case of (f, ν, s) &e., in 
a closer approximation of the organs 
and a sharper hiss or buzz. But in 
Sardo Sassarese, the weak pronuncia- 
tion generates new sounds, weak (p, t, 
k, v) becoming (b, d, g, bh). The 
Prince was also very particular respect- 
ing the pronunciation ὁ, g, z in ce, gia, 


zio, zero, Which have been assumed in 
this work to be (tsh, dzh, ts, dz) re- — 
spectively, forming true consonantal 
diphthongs, the initial (t, d) having an 
initial effect only (supra p. 54, 1. 20). 
The Prince considers them all to be 
simple sounds, capable of prolongation 
and doubling, and he certainly 80 pro- 
nounced them. Sir T. Smith, and 
Hart both used simple signs for Soe 
dzh), Gill used_a simple sign for (dzh) 
but analyzed it into (dzs). Hart, how- 
ever, seems to have considered (tsh) as 
simple, but his words are not clear. 
The effect of the simple sound used by 
the Prince, was that of (t*sh, d*zh, 
t*s, d*z), that is an attempt to make 
both pairs of effects at once. This re- 
sults in a closer and more forward con- 
tact, nearly (shft, zhf, st, zf) but the 
(t*s, d*z) did not resemble (th, dh). 
This effect may be conveniently written 
(ash, 4zh, 4s, 42). The effect of (qsh, 
qzh) on English ears is ambiguous. At 
one time it sounds (sh, zh) and at an- 
other (tsh, dzh), with a decided initial 
(t, d) contact as we pronounce in Eng- 
lish, and the Prince again hears my 
(tsh, dzh) as his (qysh, zh). It would 
almost seem that (ysh, 4zh) were the 
true intermediate sounds between (kj, 
gj) and (tsh, dzh). But a Picard 
variety of (kj, gj) which may for dis- 
tinctness be written (kj, g7) is a still 
more unstable sound to foreign ears. 
In precisely the same way (k*s, k*sh) 
may be produced, the tongue being 
more retracted and the tongue closer 
to the palate than for (s, sh). In the 
Sardo Tempiese dialect (k*sh) occurs 
and is written Ae. These sounds may 
be written (ys, ysh) in imitation of 
(qs, sh). Was the Attic initial ἕ, re- 
placing o, really (ys), and the original 
Sanscrit ἈΠ (ysh)? The double con- 
tact of tongue and lips, which probably 
occurs in African dialects may be (xp, 
4p), as slightly different from (kw, 
tw). The sibilants may now be greatly 
multiplied. The prince pronounced 
the following: (s z, sh zh; sj 2j, shj 
zhj ; 38 42, 4sh 42}; 48] 42], 9sbj yah) 
all as simple sounds. Emphatic pro- 
nunciation, simultaneous pronunciation, 
and successive pronunciation still re- 
quire much consideration and practical 
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befoor: a, 0, and w: and dhe Flem‘iq tu bi syyr tu kontin-yy dhat 
sound, dudh yyz it befoor 6, and ὁ, widh, 4. Nor wath dhe Dutsh 
(ov-er nor nedh‘er) dhat sound nuitshiz dhe leik of our 7, kon‘sonant, 
and dh- italian g, befoor’-seed, for nuitsh ei yyz dzh, but dhe 
breth dher-of dhe nin Dutsh Haay, and ureit it widh ¢sch. And 
bodh dhe fig-yyrz for dhe feivth vo-,el, dhee yyz uidhout: ἃΠ 1 ser-ten 
dif-erens nuitsh shuld bi vo’,el or Huitsh kon‘sonant: and dhen 
Haav dhee dhe dif‘thoqs befoor’ naamd, Huitsh ar tu bi noot’ed 
ov dhat Iq‘lish man nuitsh shaul dezeir: tu leern dheer tuq.' And 
du-yyz tu dub’! dheer vo-,elz for dheer loq‘er term. Dhee naav 
aul'so our sound ov sf, or sh, for nuitsh dhee yyz sch, as scham, 
schale, fleisch, and fisch, dhee sound as ui mee shaam, shel, flesh, 
fish, and sce, sc’, dhee sound az duth aul’so dh- Ital-ian: and az ul 
du she, shi. Dhee never put dhe ὁ, in‘tu dhe sound of s, but yyz 
k, tu bi-out of dout. Dhee yyz dhe Q ver‘i sel-dum, but dhe 4, 
mutsh in plaas dher-of, and dhe a dhee du- οἵδ sound brood:er 
dhen wi duu, but mutsh aul‘so-as widu. And for the rest dhee 
pronouns: aul dhee ureit, and kiip dheer lét-ers in dhe self sound, 
Huer-in dhee riid aul‘so dher Latin. 

Nou third:li for dhe Span-iard, mi abyyz‘eth dhe 2, and τι, in kon:- 
sonants as ui-and dhe Frensh du, and dhe w, οἵ τι, in dhe Frensh 
and Skot‘ish sound: and dhe ch, in muchacho az ui du in tshalk and 
tshiiz: but for aul dheer udh-er vo-,elz and lét-ers dhee yyz dhem 
in dhe saam sounds dhat du dh-ital‘ian and Dutsh, but dhat dhee 

z dhe y az wi Haayv duun (aHuitsh nedh-er Italian nor Dutsh 
niid) tu bi dherbei: eezd ov dhe dout ov dhe 2, kon‘sonant Huitsh 
dhee sound leik dhe Frentsh. Dhe ὁ dhee yyz in 8, uidhout: ani 
noot of dif‘erens befoor: 6, and ἡ. but befoor: a, 0, and u, dhee Haav 
deveizd: a-lit’’1, 8, under dhus, ¢: dhee-yyz never dhe ὦ, but dhe 
Q, with dh-Ital‘ian : dhee-yyz dhe // in dhe sound of ’1, uidh dhe 
ualsh. Dhe τ, in gue and, qu, dhee du seldum sound, as for que 
quieres, dhee sound as ui mee ke kieres. And for aul dhe rest dhee 
kiip dhe aun:sient Lat-in sound, and so riid dheer Lat-in az du dh- 
Italian and Dzher‘main: and for Him dhat Hath the Latin tuq 
uidh a-lit’’] instruk-sion iz az 6Ζ1 tu riid and under-stand: az iz 
dh- Ital-ian.? 


observation of existing usages. The utmost importance to comparative phi- 


difficulty in separating the usual speech 
habits of the listener and speaker, and 
of not assuming the first to be a correct 
account of the second, is more and 
more felt as the knowledge of the pho- 
netic process increases. We have as 
yet necessarily given an undue amount 
of consideration to analysis, in order to 
ascertain the elements of speech, to the 
neglect of the important study of syn- 
thesis, whence alone can result the pro- 
per conception of national speech with 
its whole array of legato, staccato, pho- 
netic assimilation, phonetic disrup- 
tion, stress, intonation, quantity, em- 
phasis of letter, syllable, word, of the 


lologist, and almost totally unknown to 
comparative philologists. 

1 The passage referred to ts as fol- 
lows : ‘The Dutch doe vse also au, et, 
and ze, rightly as I do hereafter, and 
a, in the founde of @, or (e) long: 6, in 
the founde of ὦ, or (eu); ὦ in the 
sound of (yy), or the French and Scot- 
tish «; % for ew, and w for (uu), long, 
or French ow.” Fo. 35 ὁ. misprinted 
So. 31, p. 2, in the original reference. 

* The Spanish has only five vowels 
(a, e, 1, 0, u) of medial length (p. 518, 
n.1), The Spanish cA is our (tsh) or 
(231). Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
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And nou last ov aul, dhe Frensh, uidh dh-abyys ov dhe uw, in 
dhe sk6t-ish leik sound oy dhe ἐμ diphthoq, muitsh, nor Ital ian, 
nor Dutsh did ev-er giv tu uw, and yyz‘iq dhe g, and 7, kon‘sonant 
in dhe sound nuer-of, our sh, iz dhe bredh‘ed kon‘sonant: and 
turn'iq dhe s, in‘tu z, Huen ui, uidh aul dhe rest, du sound the 8, 
(eksept’ dhe Spaniard, az ui waay aulso yyzd betuikst’ tuu 
vo‘elz) and kiip'iq an udh‘er teim in dher vo-,elz dhen ui du, and 
yyz'iq dheer e, in dei‘vers sounds, and dhe ὁ sum‘Huat aulso: bei 
not soundiq dhe uw, in gui, and qua, but az uli mee ΚΙ] and kee, 
uidh leev'iq mani ov dheer lét-ers unsound-ed, duth kauz dheer 
sputsh veri Hard tu bi lernd bei art, and not eezi bei dhe 
leiv'li vo',is, az it iz notor‘ijuzli knoon. So az if ei shuld ureit 
Frensh, in dhe lét-ers and or‘der nuitsh ei du nou-yyz, ei-am ser‘ten 
dhat iu shuld mutsh suun‘er kum tu dheer pronunsias‘ion, 
dher-bei, dhen bei ureit'iq az dhee du. And tu eksper‘iment dhe 
mat‘er, and tu maak sutsh az understand: Frensh, dzhudzh:es 
dher-of, ei uil ureit dhe Lords preer az dhee du, nuitsh shuld be 
prezent’ed tu sutsh an oon, az kan 1114 dhis man‘er, and iet under- 
stand‘eth not dhe Frensh, and pruuv Hou ui kan riid and pronouns’ 
it: and dhen present: it mim in dhis man‘er ov ureit‘iq, az Hier- 
after: and kompaar* His pronunsias‘ion tu dhe form-er, and iu 
shuld pruuv dhat éfekt:, muitsh kan not bi bront tu pas bei our 
former man‘er. And dher-foor nier fol‘ueth dhe lords preer first 
in Frensh in dheer man‘er ov ureitiq: Nostre pere qui es és cieux, 
Ton nom soit sanctifié. Ton Regne aduienne. Ta volonte soit faite 
en la terre comme au ciel. Donne-nous au-tourd’huy nostre pain 
quotidian: Et nous pardonne nos offenses, comme nous pardonnons 
ἃ ceuc qui nous ont offenses. Et ne nous indui point en tentation : 
mais nous deliure du mal. Car ἃ toy est le regne, la puissance, et la 
glowre és siecles, des siecles. Amen. Nou in dhis nyy man-er 
az fol‘u,eth. Nootran peeran ki-ez eez sieuz, tun Num soit 
santifié. Tun Rénan aviénan. Ta uolunté soit fétan, an la 
taran kimax oo siel. Dtne-nuuz ozdzhuurdui nootraH peen 
kotidian. E nuu pardtnan noz ofanses kiman nuu pardinuunz 
a seuz ki nuuz unt ofansez. E ne nuuz indui point an tan- 
tas‘ion: meez nuu delivran dyy ma’l. Kar a toe eet le reen-an, 
la pyy,isanse e la gloeran eez siekles dez siekles Aman. Nou 
kon‘trariueiz 111] ei ureit Hier-un‘der in dheez nyy lét-ers (and 
ΚΗΡΊΑ dheer sound az befoor’) Hou dhe Frensh du pronouns: dheer 


nounced alike and as (bh). The 7 is 


denies that (v, dh, z) occur in Spanish, 


but admits (f, th, 5), as sounds of f, z, (or 
ὁ before ὁ, 1.) ands. This pronunciation 
of 6, z is doubtful. It may be (sf), and 
certainly by some d@ is pronounced 
either (dh) or (zf), especially when 
final. In the common termination -ado, 
the d is often quite lost, but the vowels 
are kept distinct in two syllables, and 
do not form a diphthong. In the ter- 
mination -zdo, the d is never lost. The 
(s) sound of ¢, z, is not acknowledged 
in Madrid. The letters 4, v are pro- 


by some said to be a peculiar guttural, 
but the Prince identifies it with (kh). 
Li, ἢ are (lj, nj). Hart confuses i 
with Welsh 77, as does Salesbury, 
(supra p. 757), but Hart also confuses 
the sound with (1), or Ze in able (supra 
Ῥ. 195); which he probably called 
(aa‘blh) as in French (supra p. 52). 
There seems to be no foundation for 
supposing that Spanish ἐν was ever (y), 
as stated by Hart. | 
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Lat‘in: and dhat aul‘so in dhe Lords preer, muitsh iz az dhus. 
Paater noster ki ez in seliiz, santifisetyyr nomen tyy,yym, atveniat 
reinyym tyy,yym fiat voluntaaz tyya sikyyt in selo e in tara panem 
nostryym kotidianyym da nobuz odie et dimiite nobii debiita 
nostra, sikyyt et noz dimiitimyyz debitoribyyz nostriiz. Et ne 
noz indyykaaz in tentasionem: Set libera noz a malo. And ei 
remem‘ber ov a mer‘i dzhest e1 Haav Herd ov a buee Huitsh did 
Help a Frensh priist at mas, Huo see‘iq dominyy vobiikyym, dhe 
buee Heer‘iq it sound strandzh:li-in niz eer, aun‘suered, eth kum 
tirleri tiikyym, and so uent laumiq wis uee. And so per- 
adven‘tyyr iu-uil at dhe riid‘iq, az iu mee biliiv’ me-ei did at 
dhe ureit-iq wmier-of. Ei kuld ureit aul‘so nou dhe frensh and 
udh-er for‘ens du spek Iq:lish, but dheer man-er is so plen‘tiful in 
man‘i-of our eerz, az 61 thiqk it superfliuz. Dhe rez‘on Huei 
dhee kan not sound our spiitsh, iz (az iu mee perscev’ bei dhat is 
seed) bikauz* ui Haay and yyz ser‘teen sounds and breedhz Huitsh 
dhee naav not, and du-aul‘so yyz tu sound sum of dhooz lét-erz 
nuitsh dhee-yyz uidh us, udh‘erueiz dhen dhee duu: and dhee 
for revendzh: sum ov ourz udh‘erueiz dhen ui duu. nuitsh iz dhe 
kauz aul:so dhat dheer spiitsh'ez ar Hard for us tu τα, but dhe 
sound oons knoon, ui kan eez‘ili pronouus’ dhers bei dhe rez‘on 
abuv’seed. And dhus tu-end if iu thiqk lit:’] prof*it tu bi in dhis 
Huer-in ei Hav kaus‘ed iu tu pas iur teim, ei uil iet distshardzh: 
mei self dhat ei-am asyy:red it kan du-iu no warm, and so dhe 
aulmint'i1 God, giver ov aul gud thiqs, blis uz aul, and send us 
His graas in dhis tran‘sitori leif, and in dhe uorld tu kum, leif ever- 
last-iq. So bi-it. FINIS. Sat cito si sat bene. 


ALEXANDER Barciey’s Frencn Pronunciation, 1521. 


In the introductory Authours Epistell to the Kynges Grace, pre- 
fixed to Palsgrave’s Hsclarcissement, he says: ‘‘ Onely of this thyng, 
puttyng your highnesse in remembraunce, that where as besydes 
the great nombre of clerkes, whiche before season of this mater 
hawe written nowe sithe the beginnyng of your most fortunate and 
most prosperous raigne,’”’ that is, between 22 April 1509 and 18 
July 1530, ‘“‘the right vertuous and excellent prince Thomas late 
Duke of Northfolke, hath commanded the studious clerke? Alexandre 


1 Further on he is not so compli- 
mentary, as he remarks: ‘ Where as 
there is a boke, that goeth about in this 
realme, intitled the Introductory to 
writte and pronounce frenche, compiled 
by Alexander Barcley, in whiche k is 
moche ysed, and many other thynges 
also by hym affirmed, contrary to my 
sayenges in this boke, and specially 
in my seconde, where I shall assaye to 
expresse the declinations and coniuga- 
tynges: with the other congruites ob- 
serued in the frenche tonge, I suppose 
it sufficient to warne the lernar, that 
I haue red ouer that boke at length: 


and what myn opinion is therin, it shall 
well inough apere in my bokes selfe, 
though I make therof no ferther ex- 
presse mencion: saue that I haue sene 
an olde boke written in parchement 
in maner in all thynges like to his sayd 
Introductory: whiche, by coniecture, 
was nat vnwritten this hundred yeres. 
I wot nat if he happened to fortune 
upon suche an other: for whan it was 
commaunded that the grammar maisters 
shulde teche te youth of Englande 
ioyntly latin with frenche, there were 
diuerse suche bokes diuysed: wher- 
ypon, as I suppose began one great 
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Barkelay, to embusy hym selfe about this excercyse, and that my — 
sayd synguler good lorde Charles duke of Suffolke, by cause that 
my poore labours required a longre tracte of tyme, hath also in the 
meane season encouraged maister Petrus Uallensys, scole maister 
to his excellent yong sonne the Erle of Lyncolne, to shewe his — 
lernynge and opinion in this behalfe, and that the synguler clerke, — 
maister Gyles Dewes somtyme instructour to your noble grace in 
this selfe tong, at the especiall instaunce and request of dyuers of — 
your highe estates and noble men, hath also for his partye written 
in this matter.” For the last treatise, see supra p. 31. The 
second I have not seen.t A copy of the first, which is extremely 
rare and does not seem to have been known to A. Didot, as it is not 
found in his catalogue, (see p. 589, n. 1), exists in the Douce Col- 
lection at Oxford (B 507) and the following are all the parts im it 
relating to French pronunciation, according to the transcription of 
Mr. G. Parker, of Oxford, who has also collated the proof with the 
original. The whole is in black letter; size of the paper 103 in. 
x 7 in., of the printed text 8} im. x 5} in.; 32 pages, neither 
folioed nor paged, the register at bottom of recto folio is: A 1-6, 
B 1-6, C 1-4. In this reprint the pages are counted and referred 
to, as in the editions of Salesbury. The pages are indicated by 
thick numbers in brackets. Remarks are also inserted in brackets. 
The / point is represented by a comma. Contractions are ex- 
tended in italics. 


[1] 4 Here begynneth the introductory to wryte, 
and to pronounce Frenche compyled by Alexander 
Barcley compendiously at the commaundement of the 
ryght hye excellent and myghty prynce Thomas duke 
of Northfolke. 

[Plate representing a lion rampant supporting a shield containing 
a white lion in a border. Then follows a French ballad of 16 lines 
in two columns, the first headed ‘‘ R. Coplande to the whyte lyon,” 
and the second ““ 4] Ballade.” | 
[2] Blank at back of title. 


occasyon why we of England sounde 
the latyn tong so corruptly, which 
haue as good a tonge to sounde all 
maner speches parfitely as any other 
nacyon in Europa.’’— Book I, ch. xxxv. 
According to this, 1) there ought to be 
many old MS. treatises on French 
Grammar, and 2) the English pronun- 
ciation of Latin was moulded on the 
French, supra p. 246. 


1 There is also an older treatise 
“‘ Here begynneth a lytell Treatyse for 
to learne the Englysshe and Frensshe. 
Emprynted at Westminster by my 
Winken de Worde. Quarto,’ as cited 
in Dibdin’s edition of Ames Typ. Ant. 


1812, vol, 2, p. 328. The copy he 
refers to belonged to Mr. Reed of 
Staple’s Inn, then to the Marquis of 
Blandford (Catalogus librorum qui in 
Bibliotheca Blandfordiensi reperiuntur, 
1812, fasc. 2, p. 8) and was sold by 
auction at Evans’s sale of White 
Knights Library 1819, to Rodd the 
bookseller, for 97. 15s., after which I 
have not been able to trace it, but Mr. 
Bradshaw says it is only a reprint of a 
work of Caxton’s (The Book of Travel- 
lers, Dibdins Ames, 1, 315, 316), con- 
taining French phrases, but no infor- 
mation on pronunciation. A mutilated 
copy of Caxton’s book is in the Douce 
Collection. 
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[3] [§ The prologue of the auctour. On Pronouns. | 
[41] [Do. joined with Verbs. On this page occurs the follow- 
ing, beginning at line 6 :—| 
4 Also whan these wordes. nous. vous. and ilz, be set before 
verbes begynnynge with ony consonant, than amonge comon people 
of fraunce the ,s, and ,z, at ende of the sayd wordes, nous. vous. 
and ilz, leseth the sounde in pronouncynge though they be wryten. 
But whan they are ioyned with verbes begynnyng with ony vowell 
than the .s. and .z. kepeth theyr full sounds in pronouncynge. 


[5-8] [On Verbs. At p. 8,1. 21, we read] 


Here after foloweth a smal treatyse or introductory of ortogra- 
phy or true wrytynge, wherby the dyligent reder may be infourmed 
truly, and perfytely to wryte and pronounce the frenche tunge 
after the dyuers customes of many countrees of fraunce. For lyke- 
wyse as our englysshe tunge is dyuersly spoken and varyeth in 
certayne countrees and shyres of Englande, so in many countrees 
of fraunce varyeth theyr langage as by this treatyse euidently shall 
appere to the reder. 

4 First how the. lettres of the A. Ὁ. c. are pronounced or sounded 
in frenche. 

4 Lettres in the. A. Ὁ. ὁ. be. xxii. whiche in frenche ought thus 
to be sounded. 


eed ef σ΄ ἢ. 1 hu liom ne) pg 
A boy’ coy doy e af goy asshe ii’? ka el am an 00 poy cu 


moe bt yo χσ y z &parle 9 parse. 
aar ees toy v yeux ygregois zedes et parlui. g parlui. or, parsoy. 


4 And albeit that this lettre .h. be put amonge the lettres of 
the alphabete, yet it is no lettre, but a note of asperacyon, or token 
of sharpe pronouncynge of a worde.’ Also .&. and .g. are not 
counted amonge the lettres: and so remayneth. xxu. lettres in the 
alphabete besyde .h. and .g. as sayd is. 

This is 


1 Compare Palsgrave’s Introduction E depressyng theyr voyce.”’ 


to his second Book: “In the namyng 
of the sayd consonantes the frenche-men 
diffre from the latin tong, for where as 
the latines in soundynge of the mutes 
begyn with the letters selfe and ende 
in Εἰ, sayng BE, CE, DE. &c. the 
frenche men in the stede of E sound 
Oy and name them Boy, Coy, Doy,” 
etc. Hence the oy in these words was 
not (ee) as it has now become. Pals- 
grave adds: ‘‘and where as the latines 
in souxdyng of theyr liquides or semi 
vowelles begyn with Εἰ, and ende with 
them, saynge El, Em, En, the frenche 
men double the liquide or semi vocale, 
and adde also an other E and name 
them Elle, Emme, Enne, geyung the 
accent upon the fyrst HK, and at the last 


different from Barcley. 

2 This must surely be a misprint. 
The dots are faint. The vowel w does 
not occur in this alphabet. 

8 This explanation of aspiration, 
renders the real sound of ὦ doubtful ; 
as to whether it was (H) or (,) as at 
present. The folowing quotations 
from a French newspaper, contained 
in the Daily News, 14 Sept. 1869, 
illustrates this modern use. “ L’H 
est-1l aspiré dans Hugo? Faut il dire 
Victo Rugo ou Victor Ugo? 1] me 
semble, moi, que l’aspiration serait 
plus respectueuse.”’ Observe that no 
H is written in either case, but that 
the running on of the R, or the hiatus 
before U alone mark the absence and 
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4 These sayd: xxii. lettres be deuyded all into vowels and con- 
sonantes .v. of them be called vowels, whiche be these. a. 6. 1. 0. uw. 
these fyue be called vowels for eche of them by themself ioyned 
with none other lettre maketh a full and parfect worde. Y. isa 
greke vowell and is not wryten in latyn wordes, but in greke wordes, — 

[9] 4 And wordes of other langages without one of these 
vowels: no lytteral voyce may be pronunced' of these .v. vowels — 
«11. leseth theyr strength somtyme: and become consonantis whiche 
lu. be these. I. and v. whiche ar consonantis whan they are put im — 
the begynnynge of a syllable ioyned with another vowel and syl-— 
lablyd or spellid with the same, as in these wordes in frenche Iouer 
to play vanter, to boste: and so in other lyke.* 

4 The other .xvi. letters called be consonantis: for they be 
soundyd with the vowels and make no syllable nor worde by them ~ 
selfe excepte they be ioyned with some vowel. consonantis be these. 
Β cod. ἡ go ko me oe Ge eee 

4 These consonantis be deuydyd agayne into mutes liquides and 
semy vowels of whom nedyth not to speke for our purpose. A 
dyptonge is a loynynge to gyther of .11. vowels kepyng eche of 
them his strength’ in one self syllable: of them be .1111., that is to 
say, au, eu, el,‘ oy. In latyn tunge ,au, and ,eu be bothe wryten 
and sounded® .ay, and ,oy, be wryten but not sounded. but m 
frenche and englysshe tunge bothe ay oy au and eu be wryten and 
sounded,® as in these examples in frenche of au. yoycy vng beau 
filz, here is a fayre sone. of eu, deux homes font plus que yng: 
two men dooth more than one. of ay, 16 ne diray point ma pencee 
a toutz gentz. I shall not tell my thought to all folkes. Of 
oy as, toy meimes ma fait le le tort. thy self hast none me the 
wronge. That the same dyptonges be both wryten and sounded 
in englysshe it appereth by the examples. As a maw, strawe, 
tawe, dewe, sewe, fewe. fray, say, may, pay. ΠΟΥ͂, boy, toy, ioy. Ὁ 
And thus haue we more lyberte bothe in frenche and englysshe in 


presence of aspiration. And thismay meilleur, 4 to ewreuw, which would all 
have been Barcley’s meaning. But agree with a real diphthongal pronun- 
see infra p. 809, 1. 4. ciation, but then it proceeds to give 3 
1 The pointing is evidently wrong. syllables to ow, in which there can be 
There should be a period here, and the πὸ doubt that ow was a digraph. 
colon after ‘‘ vowels’’ seems incorrect. 4 The omission of αὐ is very remark- 
The expression “‘lytteral voyce” is,even able. But from what follows it can 
then, rather obscure. hardly be doubted that αὐ was included 
2 Compare Salesbury’s explanation under δ᾽, or that e¢ was a misprint 
of the consonantal value of 7, w, supra ἴογ ai. 
p. 764. 5 This ought to imply that Latin 
3 This ought to mean that the sound aw, ew, were then called (au, eu), and 
of each is heard, and ought to distin- this would agree with other indications 
guish real diphthongs from digraphs. οἱ English contemporary pronunciation. 
But the author so little understands 6 As we know from Salesbury that 
the nature of speech that he may about 30 years later English ay, oy, au, 
merely mean that the two letters being _-were called (ai, οἱ, au) at least in some 
juxtaposed modify each others signifi- cases, these words ought to imply that 
cation, producing a tertium quid. The they had the same sound in French. 
Lambeth fragment (supra p. 226,n.1), This would agree at any rate with 
gives 3 syllables to adder, aucun, 5 to  Palsgrave. 
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wrytynge and soundynge than in latyn as touchynge the .iiii. 
dyptonges. 

@ Also here is to be noted that of lettres we make syllabes: of 
syllabes we frame wordes, and of wordes we combyne reasons, and 
by reasons all scyences and speches be vttred. thus resteth the 
grounde of all scyences in lettres, syllabes, wordes, and reasons. 
Wherfore (as of the fyrst foundacyon of frenche tunge and also of al 
other langages) fyrst 1 intende by the ayde and socour of the holy 
goost to treate how the lettres be wryten and sounded in frenche. 

4 Of the soundynge of this lettre .A. in frenche. 

Tis lettre .A. in frenche somtyme is put onely for a lettre. 
_ And somtyme it is put for this englysshe worde. hath. Whan it is 

' put but for a lettre it is often sounded as this lettre e. as in this 
frenche worde, st aues' vous: in englysshe, can ye. In whiche 
worde and many other as, barbe, and rayre. with other lyke this 
lettre. A. hath his sounde of this lettre .e. But in some countrees 
.A. is sounded with full sounde in lyke maner as it is wryten as, 
rayre, and suche other whan this lettre .A. is put for a worde it 
betokeneth as moche in englysshe as this worde .hath. But some 
frenche men than adnex .d. withall as, ad. as il ad, he hath. But 
suche maner of wrytynge is false. for this lettre. d. is not sounded 
nor pronounced in frenche, nor founde often wryten in the ende of 
ony worde. And though some wolde say in these frenche wordes, 
viande, meate. demande, enquyre or aske. and ¢hat .d. 15 sounded 
in ende of the worde, it is not so. for in these wordes and other 
lyke, suche as truly pronounce frenche resteth the sounde on the 
last letter of the worde whiche is .e.” and not .d. 

[10] 4 Also in true frenche these wordes, auray, I shal haue. 
and, auroy, | had: be wryten wthout 6 in myddes of the worde, 
and in lykewyse be they sounded without, e but in certayne 
countrees of fraunce in suche maner of wordes this lettre e is 
sounded and wryten in the myddes as thus, aueroy, aueroie: 
whiche is contrary bothe in the true wrytynge, and also to the true 
pronuncyacion of perfyte frenche.? 

4 How this lettre Ὁ ought to be wryten and sounded in frenche 
themperour for the emperoure, and so of other lyke. 

€ Also this worde auec may be wryten in dyuers maners after the 
custome and vsage of dyuers countrees of fraunce as thus. auecques: 
aueque. And some without reason or ortography wryte it with .s. 
in the myddes as auesque. but how so euer aueque be wryten in 
frenche it soundeth as moche im englysshe as this preposycyon with. 
And also this worde solone may be wryten with ὁ, or els without ὁ 


1 The words staves vous are not 


clear. The use of @ in the sound e 
seems to be dialectic in darde, see the 
quotation from Chevallet, p. 75, at 
bottom. But in rayre, (which ought 
not to be rare, but the book is so full 
of errors that it may be,) to scrape or 
shave, the remark seems to imply ay 
=(ee). 


2 Implying, of course, that the final 
6, now mute, was then audible, but 
only faintly audible, or else the error 
which he combats, could not have 
arisen. 

3 In this case probably w preserved 
its consonantal power, the remnant of 
the Latin ὁ. 
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at the ende as solonc or solon, but than o ought not to be sounde 1, 
yf a consonant immedyatly folowe. ! 

(Then follow the headings, Of Nombres, in one paragraph, and 
Of Gendres, in four paragraphs, the last of which is: | 

4 Many mo rules be concernynge wrytynge and spekynge of 
frenche, which were to longe to expres in this small treatyse: but 
the moste perfytenes of this langage is had by custome and vse of 
redynge and spekynge by often enquyrynge: and frequentynge of 
company of frenchemen and of suche as haue perfytenes: in spek-— 
ynge the sayd langage. 

[117 [Treatyse of dyuerse frenche wordes after order of the 
Alphabete .A. B., and then on 1. 8 from bottom the author proceeds 
thus 

4 i this lettre. B. set in the myddes of a frenche worde ought to 
be soundyd in maner as it is wryten, as debriser. to bruse, troubler. — 
to trouble, but in these wordes folowynge .b. is wryten in the 
myddes and not soundyd as, debte. dette, endebter. desoubz. ynder- 
neth, desubz. aboue, coubte. a ribbe, vng subget. Also these 
verbes doubter. to dout, tresdoubter. greatly to dout, substiner with 
all theyr modes and tensys as well synguler as plurell with all 
nownes and particyples descendynge of them, must haue .b. wryten 
in the myddes of them and not soundyd, as wryten doubte tres- — 
doubte. and soundyd doute, and tresdoute. 

[12] Of. C. 4 This letter .C. wryten in myddes of a worde 
hathe somtyme the sounde of this letter .s. or .z. as these wordes. 
ca. on this half. pieca. a whyle agone. rancon a ranson. francois. — 
frenche. and in many other lyke wordes whiche soundyth thus with 
.S. Sa piesa ranson francois. Also this letter .c. somtyme hath the — 
sounde of .k. as in these wordes in frenche crou. cru. cause, and — 
car. Also these wordes donc and iouc are wryten with .c. in the — 
ende in synguler nombre, but in ¢he plurell nomber the .c. in them ~ 
is tournyd in to .x. as doux ioux. . 

Of. EK. 4 E. for the moste parte is soundyd almost lyke .a.' and 
that namely in the ende of a worde. as in this example. A mon — 
premier commencement soit dieu le pere omnipotent. At my fyrste 
begynnynge be god the father almyghty. 1] ἃ vng bon entende- 
ment. these wordes commencement omnipotent entendement vent — 
with other lyke. be soundyd with a. as commencemant. omnipotant. 
antandemant vant and other lyke. and all suche wordes must haue | 
a short and sharpe attent or pronunciacion at the ende. 

4 And here is to be notyd ¢hat al maner nownes of the mascu- — 
lyne gender endynge in the synguler nomber in .c. g. or .f. as — 
blanc. whyt. vyf. quicke. long. longe. shall be wryten in the plurell — 
nombre with .s. hauynge.c. g. or .f. put awaye from them. as — 
blans. vis. lons. ; 


Of. 6. 4 Whan this letter .g. is wryten in frenche in myddes of — 


1 Though expressed generally, this Hart also pronounced (an), supra 
remark evidently refers exclusively to 802. See also infra in this § for all 
the syllable ex where it is now pro- the French nasals during the xvi th 
nounced (aa), which we have seen century. 


Ἄνα" 
4. 
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a worde bytwene a vowell and a consonant, than shal it be soundyd 

lyke .n. and .g. As compaigon, compaige. How be it some wryte 

suche wordes as they muste be soundyd with .g. and .n.’ as com- 
agnon. a felawe. compaigne. a company. 

Of. H. ¥ H. is no letter but a tokyn of asperacion or sharpynge 
of a worde, as in these wordes, hors. out, dehors. without, honte. 
shame, haut. hye, and in other lyke in whiche wordes and lyke .h. 
is sounded. other wordes be in whiche. h. is wryten and not 
soundyd as heure. an houre, helas. alas, homme. a man, with other 
lyke. 

y OL IT&E. GF I. and. ἘΠ or ony other two vowels ioyned 
togyder in myddes or in the ende of a worde. whan they are put 
bytwene two consonants, or bytwene a vowell and a consonant. 
than eyther of them shall haue his founde as in these wordes 
biens. goodes, riens. no thynge, Joie. ΟΥ̓, voie. a way, And suche 
_ lyke wordes. yet some holde oppynyon that in these wordes, and in 
suche other .I. or E shall not be soundyd. 

4 Also in true frenche these wordes. Ie. ce, are. wryten without 
o. in theyr ende but in pycard, or gascoygne, they are wryten with 
ο. at the ende, as thus 160 ceo 

Of. K. ἢ This letter .K. in dyuerses speches is put for. ch. As 
kinal. kien. vak. but in true frenche it is not, but these wordes and 
suche lyke be wrytex with ch. as cheual. a hors, chien. a dogge, 
vache. a cowe, Also in certaynes countres of Fraunce for ὁ. 18 
wryten ch. as piecha. for a pieca, a whyle ago, tresdoulche for 
tresdoulce. ryght swete. And so of other lyke.? 


[18] 4 In lykewyse in some countrees of Fraunce names of 
dygnyte and offyee whiche are the synguler nombre are wryten 
plurell with, 5, at the ende, as luy papes de Rome, luy roys de 
france, luy sains esperis: but in true frenche these names be 
wryten without, s. as le pape de rome, the pope of rome. le roy de 
france, the kynge of fraunce. le saint esperit, the holy goost. and so 
of lyke. 

Of. L. 4 This lettre .L. set in myddes of a worde immedyatly 
before a vowell shall kepe his full sounde, as nouellement, newly. 
annuelement, yerely. continuclement contynually parlant, spekynge. 
egallement, egally. But yf a consonant folowe. 1 immedyatly than 
,1, shall be sounded as ,u, as loyalment, principalment, whiche are 
sounded thus. loyaument, faythfully. principaument, pryncipally.* 
Except this worde ,ilz. in whiche worde ,], and ,z, hath no sounde 
somtyme. as ilz vont ensemble, they go togyder. and somtyme ,], 
hath his sounde and ,z, leseth the sounde whan ,ilz, cometh before 
a worde begynnynge with a vowell, as ilz ont fait: they haue done. 

1 The reversal of the order in the 


description of the pronunciation may 
be accidental. This loose writing, 


interchange of (k, sh) in French an- 
swering to that of (k, tsh) in English. 


however, gives no reason to suppose 
that the sound of this gn was either 
(ng) or (gn). 

* These remarks must refer to pro- 
vincial pronunciations, and indicate an 


3 The general observation evidently 
refers to the particular case, αἴ pro- 
nounced as aw, but whether as (au) or 
(oo) cannot be deduced from such loose 
writing. 
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Whan 41, is wryten in the ende of a worde, and that the wo le 
folowyng begyn with a consonant than shall .1. in suche wordes 
lese his owne sounde and be sounded lyke an .u. as ladmiral dengle- 
terre, the admyrall of englande, but yf the worde folowynge ,], 
begyn with a vowell than ,l, shall kepe his owne sounde: as - 
home, no man. nul aultre, none other, nul vsage, no vsage. Also ,l, 
put in the ende of a worde of one syllable shal haue no sounde ὃ 
all as il sen est ale, he is gone. ie le veul bien, I wyll it well. 
suche wordes il and veul, and other lyke ,1l, leseth his sounde .1]. 
double in myddes of a worde must be sounded with hole and full 
voyce.’ as fille, a doughter. fillette, a lytell mayde. oraille, an eere. 
and so other lyke. 

Of. N. 4 This lettre. N. put betwene a vowell and a — 
in ende of ony worde whiche is a verbe of the thyrde persone plurell, 
and the indycatyf, or optatyf mode what tens so euer it be, it shall 
not be sounded in true pronouncynge of frenche, as ilz ayment, — 
they loue. ilz lisent, they rede. whiche wordes and all other lyke 
must be sounded thus without ,n. ilz aymet. ilz liset. Out of 
this rule be excepte verbes of one syllable in whiche ,n, must haue 
the sounde. as ilz vont, they go: ilz ont, they haue: ilz sont, they 
are: ilz font, they make, wth all theyr modes: tens: and com- 
poundes. in whiche, n shall kepe his ryght sounde. 

Of. P. 4 Whan .P. is wryten in the ende of a worde in frenche, 
and the next worde immedyatly folowynge begynnynge with a con- 
sonant than shall it lese the sounde, as thus. il a trop grant auoir, 
he hath to grete goodes. il vient trop tard, he cometh to late. trop 
hault, to hye. trop bas, to lowe. in whiche worde trop ,p, hath not 
his sounde, but it must be sounded thus. tro hault. tro bas. tro | 
tard. 

4 Of this rule be except propre names endynge in ,p. in whiche 
yp, must haue his full sounde, as, philip. But yf a worde ende in 
yp, and the worde nexte folowynge begyn with a vowell than ,p, 
shall haue his full sounde. as mieulx vault assez que trop auoir, — 
better is ynough than to haue to moche. Also these wordes 
sepmaine, a weke. temps. tyme. corps, a body. and this verbe 
escripre, to wryte, with [14] all nownes and participles commynge ~ 
therof, indifferently may be wryten with p. or without p. but- 
though p. be wryten in them it shall nat be soundyd : as semaine, — 
tems, cors escrire. 

Of. Q. 4 Q. in pronounsynge muste haue a softe and lyght — 
sounde,” And it shall nat be wryten in any frenche worde, without — 
two vowels, immedyatly folowynge: of whiche two vowels the 
fyrste shalbe τι. as qui que, the whiche, quar, for. querir, to seke, — 
quant, whan, and suche other, but some be whiche wryte q. in — 
suche wordes without this vowell .u. folowynge as qi. qe. ὅθ. 
whiche maner of wrytynge is vnsemely: And also it is contrary to. 
all rules of ortography or true wrytyng aswell in frenche, as in ~ 


1 The mouwillé sound of ὦ in French 2 The writer probably only means 
(lj) is certainly very badly expressed that it is to be (k) and not (kz). 
by these meaningless words. 
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other langages and no reason haue they whiche wryte suche wordes 
without u. to assyst them saue theyr vnresonable vse agaynst all 
rules, and good custome. More ouer these wordes quar, querir, 
quant. &c. maye be wryten indifferently : with, q. k. or c, as quar, 
or car, or els kar. &c. 

Of. R. 4 This letter. R. put in the ende of a worde shall kepe 
his owne full sounde, as cueur, as thus lay grant mal au cueur, I 
haue graet dysease at my herte: [6 vous prie pour me consailler, 
I pray you counsell me: but in some countres .r. is soundyd, as 
this letter, z. as compere, a gossyp, 1s somtyme soundyd thus 
compez,' and so of other wordes endynge in this letter. R. 

Of. 5. syngle. 4 A syngle .s. in myddes of a worde ought nat 
to be soundyd if a consonant folowe immedyatly: as tresdoulce, 
ryght swete : tresnoble, ryght noble: tresgracious, ryght gracyous: 
but .s. in myddes of these wordes folowyng hath his full sounde : 
as thus: prosperite, chestien, substance, esperance, meschant, 
Instituer, escharuir, transglouter, Augustynes, Inspirer, descharger, 
estaincher, estandre, peschies, constrayndre, despenser, escuser, 
with al nownes, and aduerbes commynge of them. In whiche .8. 
must be soundyd, if* a consonant immedyatly folowe .s. But ifa 
vowel folowe this letter. s. in the myddes of a worde and no letter 
betwene .s. and the vowell, than shall .s. haue his full sounde, as 
it is wryten, tresexcellent, ryght excellent: treshault, ryght hye: 
treshonore, ryght honoured: treshumble, ryght humble. 

Of double .ss. 4] Whan this letter .ss. double is wryten in myddes 
of a worde it must alway be soundyd: as puissant, myghty with 
such lyke. More ouer if this letter .s. syngle, be wryten in the 
ende of a worde, whiche is a pronowne comiunccion verbe or pre- 
posicion, if the worde folowynge .s. begyn with a consonant, than 
.s. shal nat be soundyd: as dieu vous sauue, god saue you. dieu 
vous gard, god kepe you. voules vous boire, Wyl ye drynke. nous 
sommes beaucoup des gens, we be moche folke, in which wordes .s. 
shal nat be soundyd. But whan this letter .s. is wryten in the 
ende of a worde in frenche and that the next worde folowynge 
begyn with a vowel than must .s. haue his full sounde. as Ie vous 
ayme, I loue you. Ie vous emprie, I pray you. estes vous icy, be ye 
here, and in suche other wordes. But in these wordes folowynge. 
5. shall haue no sounde, all if the wor[ 15 |de folowynge begyn with 
a vowell. vous ditez vray, ye say trouth. vous ditez vrayment, 
ye say truely. In whiche wordes .s. shall lese his sounde. Also 
in this worde dis, whan it is a nowne of nombre and taken for ten. 
if there folowe a consonant .s. shall not be soundyd, as to say dis 
liures .x. li. it muste be soundyd di. h. But this nombre ten in 
frenche moost vsually is spelled with .x. as .dix. and not with .s. as 
dis. But wham ditz is a participle, and betokeneth asmoche as 
sayd than in the same worde .s. or .z. shall kepe his sounde. as les 
heures sont ditez the houres be sayde 

1 See the extract from Palsgrave, exceptions to the rule. See “all if” = 


supra p. 198. although, infra p. 812, 1. 26. 
2 Meaning although, as these are the 
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Of. T. 4 This letter T. put in the ende of a worde beynge a. 
verbe of the thirde persone synguler and present or preteryt tens of 
the indicatyf mode if the worde folowyng begyn with a vowell, it 
shall be soundyd. as est il prest, is he redy. 17] estoit alostel, ἢ 
was at home. But if the worde folowynge begyn with a consonant 
than T. shal nat be soundyd. as quest ce quil dist, what is that 
he sayth 1] est prest, he is redy. il fust tout esbahy. he was ἃ] 
abasshed. 1] ny a que vanite en cest monde There is nought 
but vanyte in this worlde. Also all nownes and participles, whiche 
ende in the synguler nombre in t, in the plurell nombre muste be ~ 
wryten with. s. or with z. the samet. [=same t] put away from — 
the ende of the word as thus worde, saynt, holy. is wrytex in the 
synguler nombre with t. in the plurell nombre it is thus wryten. as° _ 
sainz. or sains without. t. but in some places of fraunce they wryte 
suche wordes in the plurel nombre with t. e. and z. or 5. at the ende 
after the moste vsed Ortography of frenche. For amonge frenche 
men this is a general rule. that as ofte as t. is put in myndes — 
of a worde beynge a nowne of the femynyne gender it shall not be — 
wryten without a vowell immedyatly folowynge. as les saintez — 
vierges du ciel ne cessent de louer dieu, the holy virgyns of heuen 
cesseth not to laude god. Il ya des femmes que sont bien riches 
marchandes, there be women whiche be well ryche marchandes. 
And so may other frenche wordes endynge in tes. be wryten with t. — 
and es. or with z. or 5. without t. but it accordeth not to reason to — 

e these wordes thus saintz toutz marchantz in the plurell 
nombre. all if they be wryten with t. in the synguler nombre. for in — 
the plurell nombre they ought nat to be writen with t. for ony ΕΝ 
these two letters 5. or z. in frenche stande for as moche as ts. or tz. 
But fora conclusion though suche wordes in in certayne comntnoatl | 
of Fraunce be wryten with ts. or w7th tz. in the ende. as thus mon 
amy sont nous litz faitz, my frende are our beddes made. Beau sir — 
sont mez pourpointz faitz, faire sir be my doublettes made. yet — 
after true ortography of frenche these wordes and other suche muste _ 
be bothe wryten and soundyd without t. as ls fais pourpoins . 
4 Also these wordes filz, a sone. mieulz better. fois one tyme. assez, 
ynoughe. vous poues, ye may. vous prenes, ye take, vous enseignes, 
ye teche. vous lisez, And suche other ought to be wryten without 
t. but some be whiche wrongly wryte these wordes with t. As — 
filtz, mieultz, foitz, assetz, pouetz, prenetz. &c. whiche wordesin _ 
ryght frenche haue no t. neyther in soundynge nor in wrytynge. 

4 Also this coniunccion. betokeneth the same thynge in frenche 
that it doth in latyn. that is to say, and, in englysshe in whiche 
coniunccion t. is neuer sourdyd though it be wryten with et. as - 
et Ie vous fais a scauoir, And I make you to wytte or knowe. | 

[16] Of. U. 4 Ὁ. Wryten in myddes of a worde shall often haue. _ 
no sounde, bothe in latyn frenche and other langages. And that whan 
it is wryten immedyatly after ony of these thre letters, that is to. 
say. q. g. or. s. As qui que, language, langue, a tonge. querir, to 
seke: guerre, warre, and suche other. ia whiche wordes ἃ. 18. 
wryten but not soundyd. Neuertherles in dyuers Countres after 


. 
εἴ 
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the foresayd letters they sounde w, doubled as quater, quare, 
_ quaysy. Englysshe men, and Scottes alway sounde u. after the 
letters both in Latyn and in theyr Uulgayre or common langage. 
In lyke wyse do dutche men, and almayns. As quare, quatuor 
quart, quayre, qwade. and suche lyke. 

Of. X. 4 This letter X. put in thende of a worde. may eyther 
kepe his owne sounde, or els it may be soundyd as. z. as cheualx, 
or cheualz. hors, doulx, or doulz. swete mieulx, or mieulz. better 
which wordes may indyfferently be wryten with. x. or with Ζ. 
Also this worde dieulz, ought not to be wryten with x. in the 
ende except it be in the nominatyf, or vocatyfe case. but by cause 
of ryme somtyme it hath x. in other cases. And whan x. is wryten 
in suche cases somtyme it 1s soundyd and somtyme not. As if 
dieux be wryten in the nominatyf case and a consonant folowe 
immediatly than x. shal not be soundyd. as dieux vous sauue, god 
saue you. dieux vous garde, god kepe you. but if this worde dieux 
be set in the vocatyfe case: than shall x. kepe his sounde. As 
benoit diewx ais pitie de moy, Ὁ blessyd god haue pyte on me. 

Of. Y. ἢ This letter y. hath the sounde of this letter I and in 
many wordes of Frenche it ought to be wryten in stede of I by cause 
of comelynes of wrytynge. In latyn wordis y. ought not to be 
wryten, but whan ony greke worde is myngled with latyn wordes 
for curyosite of the wryter or diffycuite of interpretacion in suche 
greke wordes y. muste be wryten in stede of I. in Englysshe wordes 
y- is moste commonly wryten in stede of I, soo that the englysshe 
worde be not deducte of ony latyn worde: but specyally y: 
_ muste be wryten for I, in the ende of englysshe wrodes, and whan 
nN: m, or Ὁ, is wryten before, or behynde it. 

Of. z. 4] z. Put in the ende of a worde muste be soundyd lyke s. 
as querez, seke ye. auez haue ye. lisez, rede ye. And lyke wyse 
as s.in the ende of a frenche worde is somtyme pronounced, and 
somtyme not, ryght so, z. put in the ende of a worde foloweth the 
same rule: somtyme to be soundyd, and somtyme not as aperyth 


a in the rule of .s. 


4 Here is also to be noted for a generall rule, that if a worde of 
one syllabe ende in a vowell, and the worde folowynge begynne 
also with another vowell, than both these wordes shalbe ioyned to 
gyther, as one worde:' both in wrytynge and soundynge. As 
dargent: for de argent. ladmiral, for le admiral, whiche rule also 
is obseruid in englysshe, as thexchetour, for the exchetour : thex- 
peryence, the experyence. 

[ Here ends p. 16. | 

em [ Nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, in alphabetical 
order. 


[29-30] [Numbers, Days of the Weck, Months, Feasts. ] 
[90] [Lyfe of the graynes, French and English; the English 


1 Another general rule applicable only to a particular case, as shewn by the 
following examples. 


cae 
.π-Ξ-.- --- 
es, 


te Sa es 
ee ee eee 
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part begins :—God saue the ploughe And he the whiche it ledeth 
Firste ere the grounde After sowe the whete, or barly. | W 

[80.831] [Fishes. Proceed at p. 31, 1. 14 as follows. | 

4 And also here is to be notyd that many wordes be which — 
sounde nere vnto latyn and be vsed in bothe the langages of Frenche 
and Englysshe amonge eloquent men, as termes indifferently be- 
longynge to both frenche and englysshe. So that the same sygny- 
fycacyon, whiche is gyuen to them, in frenche is also gyuen to 
them in englysshe,' as thus. 

4 Amite. Auauncement. Audacite. Bounte. Beaute. Breuyte. 
Beniuolence. Benignite. Courtoys. Curiosite. Conclusion. Conspi- 
racion. Coniuracion. Conpunction. Contricion. Confederacion. Con- 
iunction. Detestacion. Detraccion. Denominacion. Deuulgacion. 
Diuinite. Dignite. Disesperance. Exchange. Esperance. Euidence. 
Fable. Frealte. Fragilite. Fragrant. Gouernance. Grace. Humy- 
lite. Humanite. Intelligence. Intellection. Interpretacion. Insur- 
reccion. Indenture. Laudable. Langage. Murmuracion. Mutabilite. 
Magnanimite, Patron. Patronage. Picture. Rage. Royall. Regal. 
Souerayne. sustayne. Traytre. Tourment Trechery. Trayson. 
Trauers. Trouble. Tremble. Transitory. Ualiant. Uariance. Uariable. 
Uesture. 

{ These wordes with other lyke betoken all one thynge m 
englysshe as in frenche. And who so desyreth to knowe more of 
the sayd langage must prouyde for mo bokes made for the same 
intent, wherby they shall the soner come to the parfyte knowlege of 
the same. 

4 Here endeth the introductory to wryte and to pronounce 
frenche compyled by Alexander barcley. 

[The above ends at p. 31, col. 2, 1.9; after which: 4 Here 
foloweth the maner of dauncynge of bace daunces after the vse of 
fraunce and other places translated out of frenche in englysshe by 
Robert coplande. Then follow on p. 32, col. 1, 1. 4 from bottom: 
4 Bace daunces; at the end of which come the two concluding 
paragraphs in the book. | | 

{| These daunces have I set at the ende of this boke to thentent 
that euery lerner of the sayd boke after theyr dylygent study may 
reioyce somwhat theyr spyrytes honestly in eschewynge of ydel- 
nesse the portresse of vyces. 

4 Imprynted at London in the Fletestrete at the sygne of 
the rose Garlande by Robert coplande. the yere of our lorde. | 
M.CCCCC.xxi. the. xxii. day of Marche. 
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This has already been described (supra p. 226, note 1), but the 
following extracts relating to the pronunciation, being part of those 


This probably does not imply that the sound was the same in both languages. 


é\ 
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reprinted by Mr. Mditland, should be here reproduced, as the 
treatise was unknown to A. Didot. 

‘* De la prosodie, ou, accent, comme 

on doibt pronstcer. briefue admonition 


A aa q voelles 
bp. “be aves 1, ὃς. We 
c ce Toultes aultres letrers sont 
a od cosonates, deuisees en mu- 
eae tes et demy voelles. 

effe q mutes 
4 bole. ἃ, £. 2. kop. qs t 
h_ hache q Demy voelles 
yo fk. αὐ τ. BP. sh 

kaa 
1 elle Sur toultes choses doibuit no- 
m eme_ ter gentz Englois, quil leur 
n enne fault acustumer de pront- 
Ο 00 cer la derniere lettre du mot 
p ΡῈ fracois, quelq; mot que ce soit 
q qu _ (rime exceptee) ce que la 
r erre langue englesche ne permet. 
s esse Car la ou Lenglois dit. 
t te goode breade, Le francois 
v οὰ . diroit go o de .111. sillebes 
x ex et breade .111 sillebes 
2 zedes et &. q con 


Ces diptongues sone aisi proniicees. 


Αἱ aider, 11. 

au aucun. 11]. 

ie faict meillieur, vy. sillebes 

eu eureux 1111 

ou ouir 111 Bl 


A. ought to be pronounced from the bottom of the stomak and 
all openly. E. a lytell hyer in the throte there proprely where the 
englysshe man soundeth his a 

i more hyer than the e within the mouthe 

o in the roundenesse of the lyppes 

v in puttynge a lytell of wynde out of the mouthe thus, ou, and 
not you. And ye must also gyve hed fro pronouncynge e for 1, 
nor ay, for i, as do some that for miserere say maysirizi.' 

A. also betokeneth, hawe or hat, wha it cometh of this verb in 
latin, habeo, as here after ye may se. 

Of two consonantes at the ende of a word often the fyrst is left, 
and is not pronounced, as in this worde, perds, the d, is not pro- 
nounced. Et ie faingz g is not pronotced. Je consentz, t is not 
prononced, but thus ben they wryté bycause if y® orthography, 
and to gyve knowledge, y’ perds cometh of this uerbe in latin, 


1 This probably indicates an English Salesbury’s (tei‘bei) with the modern 
pronunciation (mai‘s¢riir?). Compare (tib'd), for Lat. tidz. 


Nic 
fit 
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perdo, and not of pers that is a coulour. And thus may ye ymagyn 
of the others How-be it, I am of opynyon y* better sholde be to 
pronouce euery lettre and say. . [the examples are taken from 
the French side]. Ie perds vostre accointace en proniiceant le d) 
que le pers. Prondce yng chacun come il luy plaira, car trop ong 
difficille a corriger vielles erreurs. 

S. in the myddle of a worde leseth a lytell his sowne, and is nob ᾿ 
so moche whysteled, as αὖ y® ende οἵ y® worde, as tousiours, — 
desioyndre, despryuer, estre, despryser Deux, ss, togyder ben 
moche pronounced, as essayer, assembler, assurer, assleger. 

S. betwene two vowelles, pronounceth by .z. as aize. aise, 
mizericorde misericorde, vsage. and I beleue that by suche pro- 
nuntiacyon, is the latyn tongue corrupte for presently yet some 
say mizerere for miserere. 

Sp, st, ct, ought not to be deuyded asonder, but we ought to say, 
6 sperance, not es perance, and e spaigne, not es paigne. And 
e sperit not es perit. e striuer, not es triuer, e stoint, not es toint. 
Satisfa ction, non satisfac tion. Corre ction. &c. 

C. the moost often is pronounced by s, as. france pieca, ca. And 
yf a consonante, or other letters is ioyned with the vocale that is 
after the c, y® e shall be pronounced by q, as Cardynal, concordance, 
casser Combyen, couraige, cuider. 

G. somtyme is pronounced by i, as, bourgois bourgoisse, gregois, 
what so euer it be, I conceille, y* they folowe some good autour, — 
w'out to gyue or to make so many rules, that ne do but trouble and — 
marre the vnderstandynge of people 


1528.” 
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In addition to the many quotations from Palsgrave’s First Book, 
scattered through the above pages, the following extracts from the 
‘‘Brefe Introduction of the authour for the more parfyte under- 
standyng of his fyrst and seconde bokes,”’ ought to find a place here : 

‘‘The frenche men in theyr pronunciation do chefly regarde and 
couet thre thynges. To be armonious in theyr speking. To be brefe 
and sodayne in soundyng of theyr wordes, auoydyng all maner of 
harshenesse in theyr pronunciation, and thirdly to gyue euery 
worde that they abyde and reste vpon, theyr most audible sounde. 
To be armonyous in theyr spekyng, they vse one thyng which none 
other nation dothe,' but onely they, that is to say, they make a 
maner of modulation inwardly, for they forme certayne of theyr 
vowelles in theyr brest, and suffre nat the sounde of them to passe 
out by the mouthe, but to assende from the brest straight up to the 
palate of the mouth, and so by reflection yssueth the sounde of 
them by the nose. To be brefe and sodayne, and to auoyde all 
maner harshenesse, whiche myght happen whan many consonantes 


1 Did Palsgrave know anything of an argument for the recent introduction 
Portuguese ? "If he did, this might be _ of nasality into Portugal. 
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come betwene the vowélles, If they all shulde haue theyr distyncte 
-sounde. Most commenly they neuer vse to sounde past one onely 
consonant betwene two vowelles, though for kepyng of trewe 
orthographie, they vse to write as many “consonantes, as the latine 
wordes haue, whiche theyr frenche wordes come out of, and for 
the same cause, they gyve somtyme unto theyr consonantes but a 
sleight and remisshe sounde, and farre more dyuersly pronounce 
them, than the latines do. ‘To gyue euery worde that they abyde 
ypon his most audible sound, .... the frenche men iudgyng 
a worde to be most parfaytly herde, whan his last end is sounded 
_ hyghest, vse generally to gyue theyr accent vpon the last syllable 
onely, except whan they make modulation inwardly, for than 

eng theyr accent vpon the last syllable saue one, and at the 
last syllable of suche wordes, they sodaynly ae theyr voyce 
agayne, forming the vowell in the brest . 

‘“Where as Ἵ haue sayd that to be the more armonius they 
make a maner of modulation inwardly, that thyng happeneth in 
the soundyng of thre of theyr vowelles onely A, E, and Ὁ, and 
that nat vniuersally, but onely so often as they come before M, or 
N, in one syllable, or whan E, is in the last syllable, the worde nat 
hauyng his accent vpon hym . . . so that these thre letters M. N, or 
E, fynall, nat hauyng the accent vpon hym, be the very and onely 
causes why these thre vowelles A, E, O, be formed in the brest 
and sounded by the nose. And for so moche as of necessyte, to 
forme the different sounde of those thre vowelles they must nedes 
at theyr first formyng open theyr mowth more or lesse, yet whan 
the vowell ones formed in the brest, ascendeth vpwardes and must 
haue M, or N, sounded with hym, they bryng theyr chawes to gether- 
wardes agayne, and in so doyng they seme to sound an v, and 
make in maner of A, and O, diphthonges, which happeneth by rayson 
of closyng of theyr mowth agayne, to come to the places where M, 
and N, be formed, but chefely bycause no parte of the vowell 
at his expressyng shulde passe forth by the mowth, whereas els 
the frenchemen sounde the same thre vowelles, in all thynges lyke 
as the Italiens do, or we of our nation, whiche sounde our vowelles 
aryght, and, as for,in theyr vowell I, is no diffyculty nor difference 
from the Italien sounde,' sauyng that so often as these thre letters 


1 This passage, which had not been 
noted when the observations supra p. 
110 were written, seems to confirm the 
conclusions there drawn respecting 
Palsgrave’s pronunciation of English 
long 7, which he here identifies, when 
sounded “aryght” with the French 
and Italian ὁ. Concerning the Italian 
sound there was never any doubt. Con- 
cerning the French there is also perfect 
unanimity, except in the one passage 
from Palsgrave himself, cited supra 
p- 109. The limitation “aryeht, ” ap- 
plied to English sounds, implies that 
the general pronunciation was different 


from Palsgrave’s, but that he disap- 
proved of that general usage, which 
we know must have been (ei), and prac- 
tically identified the ‘right’? sound, 
that 15, A’s own sound of long 7, with 
(ii). Yet that it was not quite the 
same is shewn by the passage on p. 109. 
Hence the conclusion that it was (7) 
appears inevitable. And as this con- 
clusion is drawn from premises alto- 
gether different from those which led 
to the same result for Chaucer’s pro- 
nunciation (p. 282), it is a singular 
corroboration of the hypothesis there 
started for the first time. 
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I, L, L, or I, G, N, come before any of the fyrst thre vowels A, E, or 
O, they sound an I, brefely and confusely betwene the last consonant 
and the vowell folowyng, where as in dede none is written... . 
whiche soundynge of I, where he is nat written, they recompence 
in theyr v, for thoughe they wryte hym after these three cons¢ $ 
nantes F, ἀ and Q, yet do they onely sounde the vowell next folow- — 
ing vy... . So that, for the most generalte, the frenche men — 
sounde all theyr fyue vowelles lyke as the Italiens do, except onely 
theyr v, whiche euer so often as they vse for a vowel alone, hath — 
with them suche a sounde as we gyue this diphthong ew, in our 
tong in these wordes, rewe an herbe, ἃ mewe for a hawke, a clewe — 
of threde. 

‘‘ And as touchynge theyr diphthonges, besydes the sixe, whiche 
be formed by addyng of the two last vowelles vnto the thre fyrst, 
as ai, ei, oi, au, ev, ov, they make also a seuynth by addyng of the 
two last vowelles together vi, vnto whiche they gyue suche a 
sounde as we do vnto wy in these wordes, a swyne, I twyne, I — 
dwyne, soundyng v, and y, together, and nat distynctly, and as for 
the other sixe haue suche sounde with them as they haue in latin, 
except thre, for in stede of ai, they sounde most commenly ei, and 
fo ΟἹ, they sounde oe, and for ay, they sounde most commenly ow, as 
we do in these wordes, a bowe, a crowe, a Snowe," . 

“What consonantes so euer they write in any worde for kepyng — 
of trewe orthographie, yet so moche couyt they in redyng or 
spekyng to haue all theyr vowelles and diphthonges clerly herde, 
that betwene two vowelles, whether they chaunce in one worde 
alone, or as one worde fortuneth to folowe after an other, they 
neuer sounde but one consonant atones, in so moche that if two 
different consonantes, that is to say, nat beyng both of one sorte — 
come together betwene two vowelles, they leue the fyrst of them 
vusounded, and if thre consonantes come together, they euer leue ~ 
two of the fyrst vnsounded, puttyng here in as I haue sayd, no © 
difference whether the consonantes thus come together in one 
worde alone, or as the wordes do folowe one another, for many 
tymes theyr wordes ende in two consonantes, bycause they take 
awaye the last vowell of the latin worde, as Corps commeth of Corpus, 
Temps, of Tempus, and suche lyke, whiche two consonantes shalbe 
lefte vnsounded, if the next worde folowyng begyn with a conso- 
nant, as well as if thre consonantes shuld fortune to come together 
ina worde by hym selfe. But yet in this thyng to shewe also 
that they forget nat theyr ternarius numerus of all theyr conso- 
nantes, they haue from this rule priuyleged onely thre, M, N, and 
R, whiche neuer lese theyr sounde where so euer they be founde 
written, except onely N, whan he commeth in the thyrde parson 
plurell of verbes after HE. .... 

‘‘The hole reason of theyr accent is grounded chefely vpon thre 
poyntes, fyrst there is no worde of one syllable whiche with them 


1 This gives the following usual, as correct pronunciations: αὐ τε (Εἴ), o¢= 
distinct from Palsgrave’s theoretically (o£), a =(oou), meaning, perhaps, (00). 
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hath any accent, or that they vse to pause vpon, and that is one 
great cause why theyr tong semeth to vs so brefe and sodayn and 
so harde to be vnderstanded whan it is spoken, especially of theyr 
paysantes or commen people, for thoughe there come neuer so 
many wordes of one syllable together, they pronounce them nat 
distinctly a sonder as the latines do, but sounde them all ynder one 
yoyce and tenour, and neuer rest nor pause upon any of them, 
exeept the commyng next vnto a poynt be the cause thereof. 
Seconde, euery worde of many syllables hath his accent vpon the 
last syllable, but yet that nat withstandynge they vse vpon no 
suche worde to pause, except the commyng next vnto a poynt be 
the causer therof, and this is one great thyng whiche inclineth the 
frenchemen so moche to pronounce the latin tong amysse, whiche 
contrary neuer gyue theyr accent on the last syllable. The thyrde 
poynte is but an exception from the seconde, for, whan the last 
syllable of a frenche worde endeth in Εἰ, the syllable next afore 
him must haue the accent, and yet is nat this rule euer generall, 
for if a frenche worde ende in Te, or have z, after E, or be a 
preterit partyciple of the fyrst coniugation, he shall haue his accent 
ypon the last syllable, accordyng to the seconde rule. . . 

‘* Whan they leue any consonant or consonantes vnsounded, whiche 
folowe a vowell that shulde haue the accent, if they pause vpon 
hym by reason of commyng next vnto a poynt, he shalbe long in 
pronunciation, So that there is no vowell with them, whiche of 
hymselfe is long in theyr tong.... As for Encletica I note no 
mo but onely the primatiue pronownes of the fyrst and seconde par- 
sones syngular, whan they folowe the verbe that they do gouerne.”’ 


FrENcH PRONUNCIATION ACCORDING TO THE ORTHOEPISTS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The following are the principal authorities, many of which have 
already been quoted, so that it will only be necessary to refer to 
them, and to complete this sketch by a few additional citations. 
They will be referred to by the following abbreviations. 

Bar, Barcley, 1521, supra pp. 803-814. 

Lambeth fragment, 1528, supra pp. 815-6. 

Palsgrave, 1530, supra p. 31. 

Jacobi Sylvii Isagwge, 1531, supra p. 88. 

du Guez, 1532, supra p. 31. 

Meigret, 1545 and 1550, supra pp. 31 and 33. 

. Pelletier, 1555, supra p. 33. 

Ramus, 1562, supra p. 33. 

Beza, 1584, supra p. 33. 

Erondelle, 1605, supra p. 226, note, col. 1. 

.  Holyband, 1609, supra p. 227, note, col. 1. 


See especially Livet (supra p. 83), and Didot (supra 589, note 
1), for accounts of all these writers except Bar. L. E. H. Didot’s 
Eistorique des réformes orthographiques proposées 6u accomplies, 
forming appendix D to his work, pp. 175-894, carries the list of 
authors down to the present day, and is very valuable. 

In the following tabular view, simple numbers following any 


ΕΗ tel bo bd bd ἘΞ Ὁ δα μα ΕῚ 
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author’s name refer to the page of this work in which the require 
quotation will be found; if p. is prefixed, the reference is to the 
page of the author’s own work, of which the title is given in the 
passages just referred to. No pretension is made to completeness. 

In order not to use new types, the three varieties of ¢ are repre- 
sented by 8, 6, ¢, in all the authorities (except Sylvius, where 
they could not be clearly distinguished, and where his own signs 
are é, 2, ὁ, therefore employed), and n, 1, are used for Meigret’s 
forms for ἡ, 1, mowillés. In Ramus certain combinations of letters, 
as au, eu, ou, ch, are formed into new letters, and are here printed 
im small capitals thus av, EU, ov, cH. Sylvius employs ai, οἵ, 
&c., as diphthongs, where the circumflex properly extends over both - 
letters, but the modern form has been used for convenience. 


The Vowels and Diphthongs. 


A=(a) L. 815, A=(a) P. 59, A=(a) mean, “not (Ε), nor (a,i), but (ai),”’ 


“ore largiter diducto profertur’’ S. 2, 
A=(a) G. 61, uncertain (a, a) M., 
ῬΕΙ͂. R. A =(a).B. A=(a), BH. 226,n. 
Afterwards English writers identify 
it with (aA). In this uncertainty it 
is best taken to be a full (a), but not 
(ah), as B. warns, saying “ Heec vo- 
calis, sono in radice lingue solis 
faucibus formato, ore hiante claré et 
sonore a Francis effertur, quum 
illam Germani obscurius et sono 
quodam ad quartam vocalem o acce- 
dente pronuntient.”’ B. p. 12. In 
the termination -age =(ai) P. 120. 
“You must note that @ is not pro- 
nounced in these words, Aoust, saoul, 
aorner, aoriste, which wordes must 
bee pronounced as if they were 
written thus, oot, soo, orner, oreeste.”’ 


AT=(ai) Bar. 806, doubtful, L. 815, 
ATI= (ai ei) P..118. “ Diphthongos a 
Greecis potissimum mutuati videmur, 
scilicet, ai, οἷ, οἵ, of, ati, et, ot. Kas 
tamen quam ceteri Europe populi 
plenius et purius pronuntiatione, si 
quid judico, exprimimus. Si ipse 
simul concrete, debent in eadem 
syllaba. vim suam, hoc est, potesta- 
tem et pronuntiationem retinere, ut 
certe ex sua definitione debent. 
Frustra enim distinctee sunt tam 
literee quam diphthongi, si sono et 
potestate nihil differunt. Namque 
ai Grecis propriam, Latinis quibus- 
dam poetis usurpatam, non @ seu 6 
cum Grecis: non ai divisas vocales 
cum poetis Latinis, sed ai una syl- 
laba utriusque vocalis sonum leniter 
exprimente, pronuntiamus: qualis 
_ vox xgrotis et derepeute lesis est 
plurima.” §. p. 8. This should 


especially as (ai) is a common foreign 
groan answering to the English — 
(oou!). But the following passages 
render this conclusion doubtful: — 
“ai diphthongum Graecam ut sepe — 
dividunt Latini, dicentes pro ἣ μαῖα 
Mai-a, ὃ ἄιας Ai-ax, & Aulai, aquai. 
pictai, terrai pro aul, aque, terre. — 
Sic nos eandem modo conjunctam 
servamus, modo dividimus ad signifi- 
candum diversa, ut G-é trai [g- is the 
consonant (zh), é is the muto-guttu- 
ral] id est traho et sagittam emitto, 
quam ob id traict a tractus vocamus. 
G-é trai, id est prodo et in fraudem — 
traho, licet hoc a trado videri queat. 
G’-hai, id est habes et teneo: infini- 
tivo hauoir. G-é hai et g-é hé, id 
est, habeo odio et odi. infinitivo hair, 
uti ἃ trat traitré: ἃ trai trair infi- — 
nitivos habemus” 5. Ὁ. 14. “ Dizre- — 
sis, id est divisio unius syllabe in 
duas, ut Albai, longai, syltiz trissyl- — 
laba; pro Alb, longze, syltize dis- — 
syllabus. Eadem modo et Galli 
βόσκον bots, id est ligznum et sylva. — 
bois, id est buxus. Habeo g’-hai, 
id est teneo, et g-é hai, id est odi”’ 
8. p. 56. Hence perhaps Sylvius’s 
diphthong was really (z) although 
he disclaims it. «4 -- (αἱ, ei, E) the 
last two more frequently, M. 118, 
Pell., R. 119, B. -A=(¢) mie 
ie feray, =(a,i) in Esa-y-e, abba-y-e, 
=(i) in ains, aingois, ainsi, KH. 
nearly the same H. 227 note. The 
usage of M., Pell, R., B. seems to 
be as follows. 

(ai) —aymant, aydant, hair, payant, 
gayant, ayant, ayans, aye, ayet, 
ayons, vraye, nayf, M.—pais, payer, 
naiue, Pell.—paiant, gaiant, aidant, 


Υ 
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ai, aizul, hair, R.—aimer, in 
Picardy, B. 583, note 4. 

(ei, ni)—soudein, vrey, vrnyes (fo. 
121) ecriueins, einsi, ¢ertein, mar- 
rein, eyt, sey, seinte, retreintif, 
mein, rymé, and throughout the 
verb fo. 1095-1114, je repondrey, 
je le ferey, Hyder, j’ey, j’aorey, 
qil nyt, &c M.—eingoks, con- 
treint, certeinemant, creinte, de- 
deigner, eyant, einsi, eide, eidant, 
eyons, vrei, vreye, Romeine, mein- 

tenant, procheinete, je crein con- 
uein, &c. Pell.—fontxine, crrindre 
sertEine, Eimer, Eimant, EtzEin, 
mein, putzin, Eiet=ayent, Einsl, 
prochrine, krnint =craint, Eime, 
Eimee, demxrin, &c. R.—gueine = 
gaine, B. 

(z, e)—grammere, fet, rezons, tret- 
ter, ms, frre, deriuzzon, mEzon, 
SES = sais, NYES = Nidis, NIEZEe, 
Eze, n’ Et=ait, lesse, contrEre, 
lizzon, maourz’, trrre, fxEzant, 
trEze =13, sreze=16, dizzsEt =17, 
deplzt, oculzre &c. M.—szz, frt, 
afgres, james, cleremant, mzs, frre, 
malrsees = malaisées, nEtre, neces- 
sere, ‘‘les uns diset eimer, les autres 
emer,’ ‘les uns diset plesir, les 
autres plusir par un e clos’, rEson, 
vulguere = vulgaire, &c., Pell.— 
vreement, trerminezon, kontrxre, 
palz, ΡῈ, mes, parfet, parfszs, 
vulgEre, VESCAU, Sere =serai, aure 
=aurai, vre, parfes, fus, = facts, 
R.—After the passage quoted supra 
Ῥ. 583, note 4, B. says, ‘‘sicut 
autem posteriores Latini Aulai et 
Pictai dissyllaba que poets per 
διάλυσιν trissyllaba fecerunt, muta- 
runt in Aule et Pict, ita etiam 
Franci, licet servata vetere scrip- 
tura, coeperunt hance diphthongum 
per ae pronuntiare ; sic tamen vt 
in eius prolatione, neque a neque 
e audiatur, sed mixtus ex hac 
vtraque vocali tertius sonus, is 
videlicet quem 6 aperto attribui- 
mus. Quum enim vocalis 6 pro- 
prie pene conjunctis dentibus 
enuntietur, (qui sonus est e quem 
clansum vocavimus) in hac diph- 
thongo adjectum @ prohibet dentes 
occludi, et vicissim e vetat ne a 
claro illo et sonoro sono profera- 
tur,”’ B., p. 41. 


AOU=(au) Μ. 142,—“Nous auons 


vne diphthongue de a et οὐ que nous 
escripuons par dow, comme en ce mot 
Aoust, qui est en Latin Mensis Au- 
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gustus. Mais cest en ce seul mot, 
qui se prononce toutefois auiourdhuy 
presques par la simple voyelle com- 
me oust: et nest ia besoing pour yng 
mot de faire vne regle: Ceste diph- 
thongue est fort vsitee en Latin, 
comme en ces mots, Author, Audio, 
Augeo ; ou la premiere syllabe doit 
estre prononcee comme en <Aoust.’ 
R. p. 36. 


AU=(au) ἢ Bar. 806. AU=(au, oou) 


P.141, 817, n. “Super hee, av ev, cum 
Greecis : au, eu, cum Latinis pronun- 
tiamus, ut αὐτόνιους autone, εὐαγγέ- 
Avoy euangilé (in quibus tamen v seu 
u consonantem sonat, non vocalem 
Greecis, Latinis, Gallis) audire atir, 
neutre netitre’”’ S. p. 8., this is quite 
unintelligible. 4U=(a0) M. 141. 
AU (ΟΝ Ὁ. Pell. AU =(ao) tS wae 
voyelle indiuisible ; . . . ceste voyelle 
nest ny Grecque ny Latine, elle est 
totallement Francoyse,” R.p.6 mean- 
ing perhaps that aw is not pronounced 
in this way in Latin or Greek, but 
only French, R. 148, note. AU= 
(0) “sic vt vel parum vel nihil ad- 
modum differat ab o vocali,” B. p. 
43, see 148, note. ‘ Pronounce 
au almost like 6 long, as aultre 
ad’ autant, aumosne, almost, but not 
altogeather, as if it were written dtre, 
dotaunt, mone,” EK, That is (00) 
instead of (00)? Was the change 
(au, ao, 0) ὃ 


H=(n), Ls 816... 290. note, Ὁ 61 τ 


Ξε (Εν 8 ὃ), and, when now mute and 
final=(0,?) P. 77,181 n. 5, and 818. 
‘Liter omnes vt apud Grecos & 
Latinos, ita quoque apud Gallos 
sonum in pronuntiando triplicem 6Χ- 
primunt, plenum, exilem, medium. 
Plenum quidem, exempli gratia, 
vocales, quando aut pure sunt, aut 
syllabas finiunt, vt ago, egi, 100, 
oua, vnus. Exilem quando ipse ΠῚ 
vel n, in eadem syllaba antecedunt, 
vt am, em, im, vm, an, en, in, on. 
Medium, quando consonantes alias, 
vt, al, el, il,» ol,» whi... .. EGalits 
tam frequens quam a Italis et Nar- 
bonensibus, sonum plenum obtinens, 
(id est quoties aut purum est, aut 
syllabam finit) ἃ Gallis  trifariam 
pronuntiatur, plene scilicet, qualiter 
Latini pronuntiant in verbo legere ; 
tuncque ipsum velut acuti accentus 
virgula signamus, ob id quod voce 
magis exerta profertur. vt amatus 
amé, bonitas bonté; et ita in ceteris 
fermé nominibus in as, et in partici- 


sag Sy er 
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piis preeteriti temporis prime. Sed 
excommuniem, sacrificiem et similia, 
quando scilicet i preecedit, feré Galli 
pronuntiant. Deinde exiliter, et 
voce propemodum muta; quod tum, 
grauis accentus virgula notamus, 
quoniam vox in eo languescens 
velut intermoritur, vt ama aimés, 
Petrus Pierre. Medio denique modo, 
quod lincola a sinistra in dextram 
partem equaliter & recte ducta 
ostendimus vt amate aimés. Adde 
quod syllabam el, nonnunquam voce 
Latinorum proferimus, vt crudelis 
cruel, quo modo Gabriel, aliquando 
autem ore magis hianti: vt illa elle. 
E etiam ante r, s, t, x, & quasdam 
alias consonantes, in omnibus apud 
Latinos vocem non habet eandem. 
Natiuum enim sonum in pater, es ἃ 
sum, et textus pronuntiatione quo- 
rundam retinet. In erro autem, 
gentes, docet,; ex, nimis exertum, et, 
vt sic dicam, dilutum. Sic apud 
Gallos sono genuino profertur in 
pér, ἃ par paris; és 4 sum; ét, con- 
lunctione : in qua t omnino suppri- 
munt Galli contra rationem. Alieno 
autem et lingua in palatum magis re- 
ducta, diductisque dentibus in erra- 
cer pro eracer, id est, eradicare : es, 
id est assis ; escriré [8 means s mute], 
id est scribere ettone, id est attonitus ; 
a pedo pet: eppellet, id est appel- 
lare, extrairé: id est extrahere.’”’ — 
S. p.2. The passage is very difficult 
to understand. His ὁ seems to be 
(ce), his é (8), his 6 (e), and his ex- 
ceptional 6 to be (Ε). H=(z, 6) M. 
119, note, = (x, e, Ὁ) Pell. R. 119, n. 
“ὁ Tertius huius yocalis sonus Greecis 
et Latinis ignotus, is ipse est qui ab 
Hebreis puncto quod Seva raptum 
vocant, Galli vero e foemineum 
propter imbecillam et vix sonoram 
vocem, appellant.” B. p. 18.---ἰ 
Feminine hath no accent, and is 
sometimes in the beginning or midst 
of a word, as meswrer, mener, tacite- 
ment, but moste commonly at the ende 
of wordes, as belle fille, bonne Dame, 
hauing but halfe the sound of the ¢ 
masculine, and is pronounced as the 
second syllable of these latine wordes 
facere, legere, or as the second sillable 
of namely, in English, and like these 
english wordes Madame, table, sauing 
that in the first, the english maketh 
but too sillables, and we make three, 
as if it were written Ma-da-me and 
in table the english pronounceth it 


as if the e were betweene the ὁ and 
the 7 thus, tabel, and the French doe 
sound it thus, ¢a-ble; you must take 
heede not to lift vp your voice at 
the last ὁ but rather depresse it. 6 
Feminine in these wordes, Je lisoye, 
LT’ escripuoye, and such like, is not 
sounded, and serveth there for no — 
other vse then to make the word — 
long: doe not sound ὁ in this word — 
dea, as, ouy dea Monsieur, say ouy 
da: sound this word Jehan as if it 
were written Jan,” E. And, similarly: 
“We do not call, ἐ, masculine for 
the respect of any gender, but be- 
cause that it is sounded liuely: as 
dote, lapide, me, te in Latine:... 
and by adding another, 6, it shall be 
called e, feminine, because that it 
hath but halfe the sound of the other, 
é: as tansée, fouéttée, ὅζο. where the 
first is sharpe, but the other goeth 
slowly, and as it were deadly.... 
VVheresoeuer you find this, 9, at the 
words end, it is an, e, feminine.... 
pronounce it as the second syllable 
of bodely in English, or the second 
of facere in Latin,’ H. p. 156. The 
transition in case of the present e 
muet seems to have been (ὁ, 8; a) in 
French, and in German to have 
stopped generally at (0), though (e) 
is still occasionally heard, 196, n. 2. 
EAU = (eao) M. 137, EAU=(eo?) Pel. 
who notes the Parisian error wm sto 
@ io for un seau d’ eau, Ὁ. 17, shewing 
only a variety in the initial letter. 
EA U=(eo),as cHapeau, manteau,R. 
Ῥ. 37.—“ In hae triphthongo auditur 
e clausum cum diphthongo aw, quasi 
scribas 60, vt eaw aqua (quam vocem 
maiores nostri scribebant et profere- 
bant addito e foeminino eawe),” B. p. 
52. ‘ Pronounce these wordes deau, 
veau, almoste as if there were no é,”’ Εἰ. 
EI=(ei, eei) P. 118, “ ef quoque [see 
Sylvius remarks on a], seu εἰ, none 
tantum cum Grecis, neque nunc i, 
nune e cum Latinis, hane in hei in- 
teriectione servantibus, in voce autem 
Greeca in i, aliquando in e permutan- 
tibus et pronuntiantibus; nec éi di- 
uisas vocales efferimus, sed ef mo- 
nosyllabum, voce scilicet ipsa ex 
vtraque in unam conereta, ut inge- 
nium engein, non engen, nec engin.” 
S.p. 8. This ought to mean “ not 
(i), nor (e), nor (6,1), but (ei), yet 
the description cannot be trusted, 
see AI. We find: peine, peintres, 
ceinture, s’emerueiltat, & M. — 
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Meigrzt, meilheures, peine, pareilhe, 
Pel.—prine, frindre, prindre, rrine, 
Sine, Elxine = Héléne, R.—“ Hee 
diphthongus [61] non profertur nisi 
mox sequente », et ita pronuntiatur 
ut paululum prorsus ab ὁ simplici 
differat, vt gueine vagina [ =gaine], 
plein plenus; cujus tamen foemini- 
num plene, usus obtinuit ut absque 
ὦ scribatur et efferatur, Picardis ex- 
ceptis, qui ut sunt vetustatis tenaces, 
scribunt et integro sono pronuntiant 
pleine,” B.p. 45.— Pronounce these 
wordes newge, seigne, or any words 
where 6 hath 7 or y, after it like é¢ 
masculine, as though there were no 
ὦ αὖ 41. E. 

EU = (eu, ey ?) Barc. 806, L.815, HU= 
(eu, y) P.137.—‘‘Eusonum habet vari- 
um, aliquando eundem cum Latinis, 
hoe est plenum, ut cos cotis c"ett, 
securus setir, maturus metir, qualis 
in euge, Tydeus [this should be (eu) ]. 
aliquando exilem et proprius acce- 
dentem ad sonum diphthongi Gazece 
ev, ut cétr [in Sylvius the sign is eu 
with a circumflex over both letters, 
and a bar at the top of the circum- 
flex, thus indicated for convenience ], 
soror séur, morior g-¢ métr: nisi 
quod u in his, non velut f sonat 
(quomodo in av et ev) sed magis in 
sonum u vocalis inclinat (can this 
mean (ey) ἢ]: id scribendo ad ple- 
num exprimi non potest, pronunti- 
ando potest. Sed in his forte et in 
quibusdam aliis, heee vocis et varie- 
tas propter dictionum differentiam 
inuenta et recepta est. Illam et, 
hance é0 lineola in longum superne 
producta, sonum diphthongi minus 
compactum et magis dilutum signifi- 
cante notamus.” 8S. p. 9. The dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing “round” 
vowels, that is those for which the 
lips are rounded, from diphthongs, 
especially in the case of (y, 2),—see 
Hart, supra p. 167, p. 796, n. col. 1, 
and B.’s remark below, makes all 
such descriptions extremely doubtful. 
S. may have meant (y, 9) or (y, ce) 
by these descriptions, and these are 
the modern sounds. HU=(ey) M. 
137, see note on that page for G. des 
. autels, Pel. B.—“ La sixiesme voyelle 
cest vng son que nous escripuons 
par deux voyelles e et w, comme en 
ces mots, Peur, Meur, Seur, qui 
semble aussi auoir este quelque diph- 
thongue, que nos ancestres ayent 
prononcee et escripte, et puis apres, 
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comme nous auons dict de Au 
que ceste diphthongue ayt este 
reduicte en ὙΠῸ simple voyelle: ou 
bien que lon aye pris a peu pres ce 
que lon pouuoit.’’ R. p. 9.—“ In hac 
diphthongo neutra vocalis distincté 
sed sonus quidem [quidam ?] ex e et 
u temperatus auditur, quem et Greecis 
et Latinisignotum vix liceat ulla de- 
scriptio peregrinis exprimere.” B. 
Ῥ. 46.—‘‘e In these words, du few 
which signifieth fire, vn peu a little, 
demeurer to dwell or tarye, vn Leu a 
Playe or game, tu veulx thou wilt, 
are not pronounced like these: Je 
feu I was, L’ay peu Thaue bene able, 
T’eu I had, Je les ay veus I haue 
seene them: for these last and such 
like, ought to be pronounced in this 
wise Je fu, I’ay pu, Iu, vus, as 
though there were no ¢ at all, but w, 
and in the former wordes, ¢ is pro- 
nounced and ioyned with w.’? E. As 
ew is frequently interchangeable with 
or derived from 0, ow, the probability 
is that the transition was (u, eu, ὦ, 
9) both the sounds (ce a) being now 
prevalent, but not well distinguished, 
see 162, note 3, and 178, note 1. 
It will be seen by referring to this 
last place that I had great difficulty 
in determining what sounds M. 
Féline intended by “1’e sourd’’ and 
ew in modern French. I there de- 
cided that the former was (9) and 
the latter (ce). M. Féline has been 
dead several years, but Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, who conversed 
with him on the subject, says that I 
have just reversed the values of 
Féline’s letters, and that Féline’s 
e € are my (0, a) respectively. 
Hence wherever I have hitherto cited 
Féline’s pronunciations this correc- 
tion must be made, and especially 
on 327, the signs (a, ce) must be in- 
terchanged throughout, as (ke le 
siel kelkce zhur) for (ke la siel kelka 
zhur). It will be seen in the same 
place, supra 173, note 1, that M. 
Tarver made no distinction between 
the two sounds. M.’Edouard Paris, 
in the introduction to his translation 
of St. Matthew into the Picard 
dialect of Amiens, brought out by 
the Prince, makes e ‘‘sourd’’ in le, 
peu, de, jew, meaning, as the Prince 
informed me (la, pa, da, zha), and 
ew “ouvert” in vewf pewple, mean- 
ing, on the same authority, (veef, 
peplh). Onturning to M. Féline’s 
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Dictionary I find, as interpreted by 
the Prince, (lo, pa, dow, zha; veef, 
pepl), so that in the two words /e, 
de, Féline differs from ‘E. Paris, 
and the latter agrees with me in the 
sound I have assigned to these 
words. According to the Prince, half 
France says (la, da), and the other 
half (lo, doe). In Germany also the 
sounds (a, oe) are confused, and have 
no difference of meaning. In Ice- 
landic they are kept distinct by the 
different orthographies w=(a), 6= 
(ce), 546, 548. Compare also the 
mutation or wmlaut, (o. . i=ah, 
6, 1), 557. 

I= (i, 1) L. 815, P. G. 100, 110, occa- 
sionally (77 ?) P. 109, 817, n. Z=(a) 8. 
M. Pel. R. B.—“ Our? is sounded as 7, 
in these english words, it, 8, or as 
the english double, ee as δὲ vous auez 
tiré, sound as if it were written see 
voos aue teeré.” EK. 

O=(0) P. 93. “A, i, 0, Latinorum 
pronuntiationem, quod sciam, apud 
Gallos non mutant.” ὃ. p. 2. The 
traditional pronunciation of Latin ὁ 
in Italy is (0); and (0), as distin- 
guished from (0) which must be at- 
tributed to au, seems to be the 
sound accepted for French ὁ, by 
the other authhorities. See also 
B. 131, note col. 2.—‘‘ o Is sounded 
as in English, and in the same 
vse, as pot, sot, opprobre, sauing 
that in these wordes following, o is 
sounded like the english double oo, 
as mol, fol, sol, col, which must be 
pronounced, leauing ὦ, thus: foo, 
moo, 800, coo, except this word So, 
as vn escu Sol, a Crowne of the Sun : 
where euery letter is pronounced.” Εἰ. 

ΟΕ. ‘[scribimus] oewvre, voeu, oeuf 

. - inquibus tamen omnibus ὁ peni- 
tus quiescit. Pronuvtiamus enim 
euure, euf, beuf.” B. p. 54. 

OI=(o0i, ee?) Bare. 806, OL={(0i, oe, 
oa? P.) 130... “ot noma; cum 
Grecis, nec ce cum Latinis, sed vi 
viriusque vocalis seruata, ut mona- 
chus moiné: datiuo μοι, id est mihi 
moi. Eodem sono oy pronuvtiamus 
ut genitivo μου, id est mei moy.” S. 
p- 8. This ought to mean o/=(0i), 
and the last remark may refer only 
to the use of moi in French for both 
μοι, μου in Greek. Again he says: 
“Quid quod hee diphthongus pro e 
supposita Parrhisiezsibus adeo pla- 
cuit, vt ipsarum quoque mutarum 
voces ine desinentes, per oi Parrhisi- 


enses corrupté pronuntient, boi, eSoi, 
doi, g-oi, poi, tol, pro be, ce, de, ge, 
te; Quo minus mirum est Ge 
ronomina moi toi sot pronuntiare, 
Desinant igitur Picardis, puritatem 
lingue et antiquitatem integrius 
seruantibus illudere Galli, quod di- — 
cant mi, ti, si raro; et πιὸ, té, sé a 
mihi vel mi, tibi, sibi, vel ti, si, — 
analogia prime persone, Quan- 
quam moi. toi, soi, tolerabiliora sint, — 
et forte Greecanica, yt in pronomi- 
ne ostendimus. Neque posthac in 
Normannos cauillentur, omnia hee 
predicta et consimilia non per oi, 
sed per e pronuntiantes, telé, estellé 
[s used for S.’s mark of mute s], séé, 
ser, dé, tect, velé, véré, ré, 16, améé, 
&c, aiméréé, &ce [modern, toile, — 
étoile, soie, soir, dois, toit, voile, 
voire, roi, loi, amaye? amabam, 
aimeraye ἢ amarem] Quam pronun- 
tiationem velut postliminio reuersam 
hodié audimus in sermone accolarum 
huius vrbis et incolarum, atque adeO 
Parrhisiensium. vt verum sit Hora-) 
tianum illud, Multa renascentur, 
que iam cecidere. Esse quid hoe 
dicam? pro stella estoillé dicunt 
adhue nonnulli. pro stellatus autem 
si qui estoillé, non estellé, pro ad- 
ueratus (sic enim pro asserta re et 
affrmata loquumtur) au-oiré, non 
au-eré [u- =(v)]: endoibté ab in- 
debitatus, id est zre alieno oppressus, 
non endebté: soieté non seeté, dimi- 
nutiuum ἃ sericum pronuntiet, om- 
nes risu emori et barbarum explo- 
dere.” S. p. 21. Viewed in relation 
to modern habits, some of these uses 
are verycurious. OJ= (oi, 0e, oz ἢ) M. 
130. OL=(oi, oF, E), Pell. As in the 
following words: sauroxrs, Frangozs, 
connoEssances, ]’avon, renoEt, auoEt 
=avaient, pronongort, croE, t0E, 
aparoEtre, Moz, tErroEr, voyzle, foxs, 
—‘‘rt certein par les Keriz des — 
Vieus Rimeurs Frangoxs, qu’iz disozt 
iz aloyet iz fErsoyet de 
trons silabes’’ Pel. p. 127.—“ Au- 
jourdhui les uns diset eimer, les 
autres emer, les uns j’emone 
les autres mutet ¢ ou y an la pénul- 
time 6 αἰδοὺ j?emoxEye, j’OEYe 
e les autres. Les uns diset Reine 
les autres Rozene. Memes a la 
plus part des Courtisans vous orrEz 
dire iz allxt, iz venEt: pour 
iz alont, iz venoxt.” Pel. p. 
85. —- OI = (oi) moindre, poindre, 
point, coin, soin, voyant, oyant, lar- 
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moyant, fouldroyant, and = (08), 
oEiEs, vozla, & R. OZ=(0i, 08) 
and (oa) faultily, B. 1380 note.— 
“Whereas our Couvtrymen were 
wont to pronounce these wordes, con- 
noistre to knowe, apparoistra it shall 
appéere, IZ parle bon Frangois he 
speaketh good French, Eile est An-. 
gloise she is an English-woman, as 
it is written by οὐ or oy: Now since 
fewe yéeres they pronounce it as if 
it were written thus, coonétre, ap- 
paretra, fraunsés, Aungléze.”’ KE. 

mo eour) 19. 8156. OU =(u) P. 149, 
“ov seu ot cum neutris [Grecis et 
Latinis] pronuvtiamus:  siquidem 
nec per ἃ Grecorum more, sed con- 
tra ἃ in ov seu ot persepe mutamus: 
Hae autem diphthongo caret sermo 
Latinus.” 5, p. 8. 9. As there is 
no reasonable doubt that old french 
ow=(uu), this passage is quite unin- 
telligible, unless, by saying that the 
Greeks called it ~, he meant to imply 
that they called it (yy). No other 
passage in 8. elucidates this. OU 
is called ‘0 clés,” =(wh ὃ) ΝΜ. 149, 


but see 131, note, col. 2; Pell. & R. 
evidently take OU=(u).—‘“‘In hac 
diphthongo neque o sonorum, neque 
uw exile, sed mixtus ex vtroque sonus 
auditur, quo Greci quidem veteres 
suum v, Romani verd suum v vocale 
vt et nune Germani, efferebant.” B. 

. 49.—E. writes the sound oo in 
English letters. 


U=(y) L. 815, P. 163, “ ordine postre- 


mum, ore in angustum clauso, et 
labiis paululum exporrectis’’ 8. Ὁ. 2, 
probably M. 164; and similarly 
Pell., R.—‘ Hee litera, quum est 
vocalis, est Gracorum ypsilon, quod 
ipsa quoque figura testatur, effert- 
urque veluti sibilo constrictis labris 
efflato,” B. p. 17.—E. 227, note 1; 
H. 228, note. 


UZ, is not alluded to by any other 


authority except P., probably be- 
cause it occasioned no difficulty, each 
element having its regular sound (yi) 
as at present. But P. is peculiar, 
110, 818. E. writes the sound wee in 
English letters. 


The Nasal Consonants and their effect on the Vowels. 


M, “in the frenche tong hath thre 
dyuers soundes, the soundyng of 
m, that is most generall, is suche as 
he hath in the latyn tong or in our 
tong. Ifm folowe any of these thre 
vowelles a, 6, or 0, all in one syllable, 
he shalbe sounded somthyng in the 
nose, as I haue before declared, where 
I have shewed the soundyng of the 
sayd thre vowels [143, 150. and also : 
‘if m or n folowe nexte after e, all in 
one syllable, than e shall be sounded 
lyke an Italian a, and some thynge 
in the noose.”’] If m, folowyng a 
vowell, come before b, p, or sp, he 
shalbe sounded in the nose and al- 
most lyke an n, as in these wordes 
plomb, colomb, champ, dompter, 
circumspectién, and suchlike.”’ P. 
folio 3, see also supra 817. --- 
«“ς M, est ferme au commencement de 
la syllabe: en fin elle est liquide, 
comme Marie, Martyr, Nom, Bam, 
Arrierebam ; qui a este cause a nos 
Grammairiens denseigner que m de- 
uant yp, estait presques supprimee, 
commeen Camp, Champ. N est vo- 
lontiers ferme au commencement du 
mot, et en la fin: comme Nanin, 
non, mais au milieu elle est quelque- 
fois liquide, comme en Compaignon, 


Espagnol,’ R. p. 24. Here the 
“liquid”? » appears to be (nj), and 
m final is *‘ firm” as well as 2) initial, 
but a difference between m final and 
m initial is found, the latter only 
being “firm” and the former 
“liquid,” and this liquidity, which 
is otherwise incomprehensible, would 
seem to imply the modern nasality 
of the previous vowel, were not final 
m, the modern pronunciation of which 
is identical, reckoned ‘‘firm.’’ The 
two passages are therefore mutually 
destructive of each other’s meaning. 
Tn his phonetic writing R. makes no 
distinction between firm and liquid 
m, but writes liquid ἢ. (nj) by an » 
with a tail below like that of ¢. 


N =(n) only, Bar.810. WV “inthe frenche 


tong, hath two dyuers soundes. The 
soundyng of n, thau is moost generall, 
is suche as is in latyne or in our 
tonge. Imfn folowe any of these thre 
vawelles a, e, or 0, all in one syllable, 
he shalbe sounded somthyng in the 
nose, as I have before declared, where 
1 have spoken of the sayd thre 
vowelles. That » leseth never his 
sounde, nother in the first nor meane 
syllables, nor in the last syllables, I 
have afore declared in the generall 
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rules. But it is nat to be forgoten, 
that n, in the last syllable of the 
thirde parsons plurelles of verbes 
endyng in ent, is ever lefte vnsounded.”’ 
Ῥ fol. 13.—In the phrase en allant, M. 
heard En nallant, with the same n 
at the end of the first word as at the 
beginning of the second, 189,— 
“Francicé 510 recté scripseris Pierre 
s'en est alle, quod tamen sic efferen- 
dum est, Pierre s’en nest alle, Sic 
on men a parle ac si scriptum esset, 
on men na parle, illo videlicet pri 
oris dictionis » daghessato, et cum 
vocali sequentem vocem incipiente 
coniuncta, pro eo quod Parisiexsium 
vulgus pronuntiat: 7 se nest alle, 
on me na parle, per 6 foemineum vt 
in pronominibus se et me. Sed hoc 
in primis curandum est peregrinis 
omnibus quod antea in literam m 
monui [ita videlicet vt non modd 
labia non occludantur, sed etiam 
linguz mucro dentium radicem non 
feriat p. 30], nempe hane literam 
quoties syllabam finit, quasi dimi- 
diato sono pronuntiandam esse, mu- 
erone videlicet linguze minimé illiso 
superiorum dentium radici, alioqui 
futura molestissima pronuntiatione : 
quo vitio inter Franeos laborant 
etiamnum hodie Nortmanni. Grecos 
autem haud aliter hance literam ante 
Κ, Y, X, pronuntiare consueuisse an- 
notat ex Nigidio Figulo Agellius.” 
B. p. 82. This description seems to 
indicate the modern pronunciation 
nearly. HE. and H, have no remarks 
on M,N. 

AM, AN=(aum, aun) P. 143, 190, 
but this nasalisation is rendered 
doubtful by his treatment of final ὁ 
as (0) 181, note 5, and 817.—For 
S. see under #, supra p. 822, col. 1. 
‘Vrei Et quan Normandie, e ancores 
an Bretagne an Anjoue an... - 
Meine ... iz prononcet l’a dauant 
n un peu bien grossemant, e quasi 
comme s’il i auoxrt awn par diftongue 
[which according to his value of az 
should = (oon), but he probably 
meant (aun)] quand iz diset N or- 
maund, Nauntes, Aungers, 
le Mauns: graund chere, 6 les 
autres. Mus tele maniere de pro- 
noncer sant son tErroE d’une lieue.”’ 
Pell. p. 125. ‘Pronounce alwaies 
an or ans, as 1 it were written aun, 
auns,’ K. that is, in 1609, (Aan, 
Aans). ‘Also in these words fol- 
lowing, o is not sounded, wm paon, 


vn faon, vn tahon ... all which 
must be pronounced leauing o thus: 
paun, faun, vn taun,”’ ¥B, 


AIN=(zin), see under J, for numer- 


ous examples. -4/= (in), ‘ Also in 
these wordes, ains, aingois, ainsi, ΟΥ̓ 
any other word where ὦ is ioyned 
with in, a loseth his sound and is 
pronounced as english men doe pro- 
nounce their J, as if it were ims, 
insee, insois. Also pain, vilain, hau- 
tain, remain, are to bee pronounced 
as the english 7.”’ E.—AJZ =(in ἢ)" 
‘““We sound, ain, as, in: so in steed 
of main, maintenant, demain, saint 
... Say, min, mintenant, demin, sint: 
but when ,e, followeth ,», the vowel 
yt, goeth more toward ,a; as balaine 
a whale, sep*maine a weeke,.....+-. 
and to make it more plaine, romain, 
certain, vilain, sowverain, are pro- 
nounced as romin, certin, vilin: but 
adde ,e, to it, and the pronunciation 
is clean altered, so that, romaine, is 
as you sound, vaine, in English and 
such like, but more shorter.” H. p. 
186. 


EM, EN=(em, en?) except in -ent of 


the 3rd person plural=(-et)? Bar. 
810; EM, EN=(am, an) when not 
before a vowel, P. 189, ‘* Quid quod 
Parrhisienses e pro a, et contra, pra- 
sertim m vel n sequente, etiam in 
Latinis dictionibus, Censorini exem- 
plo, et scribunt et pronuvtiant, mag- 
na sepe infamia, dum amentes pro 
amantes, et contra amantes pro 
amentes, aliaque id genus ratione con- 
fundunt.” S.p.11. It is not quite 
certain whether S. is referring to the 
Parisian pronunciation of Latin or 
French, as the example is only Latin, 
but probably, both are meant. Ob- 
serve his remarks under E, supra p. 
821, col. 2. HM, HN=(zEm, En). 
M. 189. EM, EN =(am, an), Pell. 
who objects to the pronunciation 
(em, En) of M., and says: “‘mon 
auis Et de deuoer ecrire toutes teles 
diccions plus tot par ὦ que par 6. 
Car de dire qu’l i xt diferance en la 
prolacion des deus dxrnieres silabes 
de amant et jirmamant, ο᾽ Εὖ a fere a 
ceus qui regardet de trop prs, ou 
qui veulet parler trop mignonnemant: 
Samblablemant antre les penultimes 
de consciance e alliance E 
le peut on ancor’ plus cErteinemant 
connortre, quand on prononce ces 
deus proposicions qui sont de mEme 
ouye, mzs de diuzrs sans, Il ne 
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m’an mant de mot: 6, 1] ne 
m’an mande mot. Combien 
que propremant a la rigueur ce ne 
sont ni a nie. KE. contzsse que les 
silabes équeles nous metons ὁ auant 
n, me samblet autant malxsees a re- 
presanter par letres Latines, que nules 
autres que nous eyons en notre Fran- 
cors. Brief, l’e qu’on met vulguere- 
mant an science sonneé autremant 
que Vede scientia Latin: la ou 
propremant il se prononce comme an 
Francozs celui de ancien, sien, bien.” 
Pel. p. 25. ‘ Toutefors pour con- 
fesser verite, an toutes teles diccions, 
leson π᾿ Εὖ pleinemant e ni a (antre 
léquez i a diuzrs sons, comme diuzr- 
ses mistions de deus couleurs selon le 
plus e le moins de chacune) toutefoxs 
le son participe plus d’a qued’e. Εἰ 
par ce que bonnemant il i faudroxt 
une nouutle lxtre, ce que je n’intro- 
dui pas bien hardimant, comme j’e 
ja dit quelques fors; pour le moins 
an atandant, il me semble meilheur 
ΑἹ metre un a. E sans doute, ili a 
plus grande distinecion an |’ Italien, 
e meEmes an notre Prouuancal, an 
pronongant la voyzle 6 auant ». Car 
nous, e eus la prononcons cleremant. 
Comme au lieu que vous dites santir 
e mantir deusrs l’a, nous pro- 
non¢ons sEntir e meEntir 
deunrs 1 6: 6 si font quasi toutes 
autres nacions fors les Francoxrs.”’ 
Pel. p. 125.—R. writes phonetieally : 
En, difgrEnses, Envoier, Enfans, &c 
like M.—‘‘Coaleseens 6 in eandem 
syllabam cum m, vt temporel tempo- 
ralis, vel m, siue sola et sonora vt 
7 enten ego intelligo: siue adiuncto 
d vt entend intelligit ; vel vt content 
contentus ; pronunciatur ut a. Itaque 
in his vocibus constant constans : 
and content contentus, An annus, 
and en in, diuersa est seriptura, pro- 
nunciatio vero recta, vel eadem, vel 
tenuissimi discriminis, et quod vix 
auribus percipi possit. Excipe 
quatuor has voculas, ancien trissylla- 
bum, antiquus; den vinculum, and 
moyen medium, jfiem fimus, dissyl- 
laba; and gqwuotidien quotidianus, 
quatuor syllabarum : denique omnia 
gentilia nomina, vt Parisien, Parisi- 
esis, Sauotsien Sabaudiensis ; in 
quibus 6 clausum scribitur et distincté 
auditur, ¢ and 6 nequaquam in diph- 
thongum conuenientibus. ... Alter 
huius literz sonusadulterinus est idem 
atque literze ὁ ‘geminate duplicis, in 


unam tamen syllabam coalescentis, 
quanvis scribatur ¢e, litera n sequente 
atque dictionem finiente. Sic in his 
monosyllabis recté pronuntiatis ac- 
cidit, den bonum, vel bene, chien 
canus: Chrestien Christianum dissyl- 
labum, mien meus, rien nihil: sven 
suus; ¢7en tuus vel tene, cum com- 
positis ; wen venio, vel veni cum 
compositis : quee omnia vocabula sic 
ἃ puré pronuntiantibus efferuntur 
ac si scriptum esset ὁ duplici bien 
chiten &c.” B. p. 15.—“ When ὁ 
feminine maketh one sillable with 
m or n, it is sounded almost like a, 
as enfantement, emmailloter, pro- 
nounce it almost as anfauntemant, 
ammallioter, except when ὁ or y 
commeth before en as moyen, doyen, 
ancien, or im wordes of one siillable, 
as mien, tien, chien, rien, sien, which 
be all pronounced by ὁ and not by a. 
Also, all the verbes of the third per- 
son plural that doe end in ent, as 
Ilz disent, Ilz rient, Ils faisoient, 
Τίς chantoyent, there e is sounded as 
hauing no » at all, but rather as if 
it were written thus: ee dizet, 66 
riet, ce faizoyet, ee shantoyet.” EK. 


EIN=(ein, ain), see under AZ for 


numerous examples, and the quota- 
tion from B. under 4.1. It seems 
impossible to suppose that in the 
xvi th century it had already reached 
its modern form (ea), into which 
modern ἢ has also fallen. 


IN=(in). No authority notices any 


difference in the vowel, as M., Pell, 
R. all write 7 in their phonetie 
spelling, and it ts not one of the 
three vowels, a, e, 0, stated by P., 
under M, N, to be affected by the 
following m or ἢ. See the quota- 
tions from KE. and H. under 4.1}. 
K. gives the pronunciation of hono- 
rez les princes as énoré lé preences, 
which seems decisive. 


ON =(on ?) Bar. 810, (un) P. 149.—M. 


Pel. R. write simply on=(on). E. 
gives the pronunciation of nous en 
parlerons apres elles que dira on, as 
noou-zan -parleroon -zapré-=zelles, ke 
deera toon. 


UN=(yn). “V vocalis apud Latinos 


non minus quam apud Gallos, sonum 
duplicen: quibusdan exprimit  se- 
quente n, in eadem syllaba. Vt enim 
illorum quidam cunctus, percunctari, 
punctus, functus, hunce, et alia que- 
dam natiuo u vocalis sono mane[n]|te 
pronuntiant, ita idem cum 8118, 
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pungo, fungor, tanquam per o scripta, 
pongo, fongor, proferunt, adulterata 
Ὁ vocalis voce genuina. Id quod se- 
quente m, in eadem syllaba omnes 
Latini vbique faciunt, scamnum, 
dominum, musarum, et ceetera pro- 
nuntiantes perinde ac si per 0 
scriberentur : ita yt aliud non 
sonet 0, in tondere, sontes, rhom- 
bus, quam u in tundere, sunto, 
tumba. Atqui ὁ diductiore rictu 
pronuntiandum est quim τι. §. 
p. 3. This seems to refer to the 
French pronunciation of Latin, 
rather than of French, and it agrees 
with the modern practice. SS. pro- 


ceeds thus: “Ita Galli vnus yn 
communis commun, defunctus de- 
funct, et alia quedam, sono vocalis 
seruato pronuntiant, [ that is, as yn) 
Contra yndecim u°ncsé, uncia uence, 
truxcus truenc, et pleraque alia, non 
aliter pronuvtiant quam si per 0 
scriberenter.” 5. p. 4. No other 
authority mentions or gives the 
slightest reason for supposing that 
either « or » differ in this combina- 
tion from the usual value. P. writes 
on for his wng, and M. has wm, vne, 
Pell. has wn, E. pronounces ἐΐ est vn 
honnorable personnage as ee-lé-tun- 
nonorable persoonnage. 


The conclusion’ from these rather conflicting statements seems to 
be, that sometime before the xvrth century ain, en, ein, ten, in, un 
were pronounced (ain EEn, En, ein, ien, in, yn) without a trace 
of nasality; that during the xvrth century a certain nasality, not 
the same as at present, pervaded an, on, changing them to (an, 0,0), 
and perhaps (an, on), so that, as explained by P. 817, foreigners 
heard a kind of (1) sound developed, and English people confused 


the sounds with (au,n, un). 


1 This conclusion was the best I 
could draw from the authorities cited, 
but since the passage was written I 
have seen M. Paul Meyer’s elaborate 
inquiry into the ancient sounds of an 
and en. (Phonétique Francaise: An 
et En toniques. Mém. de la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 1, pp. 
244-276). Having first drawn atten- 
tion to the occasional derivation of Fr. 
an, en from Latin in, he says: ‘‘Notons 
ici que le passage d’in a en et celui 
d’ en a an sont deux phénoménes pho- 
nétiques d’ordre fort différents. Dans 
le premier cas |’ » est encore assez 
détachée de la voyelle et I’ 7 s’éteint 
en 6, ce dont on a de nombreux ex- 
emples dés le temps des Romains. Le 
passage de l’e ἃ l’a ne pourrait se justi- 
fier de méme. Aussi est-il nécessaire 
de supposer qu’au temps ov le son en 
s’est confondu avec le son an, 1’n faisait 
déja corps avec la voyelle. Ce n’est 
pas 6 pur qui est devenu a@ pur, mais ὁ 
nasalisé qui est devena a nasalisé,” p. 
246. But this is theoretical. We 
have the fact that femme has become 
(fam) in speech, constantly so rhyming 
in French classics, and that solennel is 
(solanel) and a large class of words 
like évidemment (evidamaa) change em 
into am without the least trace of a 
nasal vowel having interposed. Hence 
the proof that M. Meyer gives of the 


In the beginning of the xvmth 


early date at which en an were con- 
founded in French, which is most com- 
plete, exhaustive and interesting, does 
not establish their pronuneiation as 
the modern nasal vowels. M. Meyer 
gives as the result of his investi- 
gation: “En Normandie, et, selon 
toute probabilité, dans les pays romans 
situés sous la méme latitude, ἘΝ était 
encore distinct de AN au moment de 
la conquéte de l’Angleterre (1066), 


mais l’assimilation était compléte 
environ un _ siécle plus tard.” p. 
252. He adds: “en anglo-normand 


en et an sont toujours restés distincts, 
et ils le sont encore aujourd'hui dans 
les mots romans, qui ont passés dans 
Vanglais,” and says we must acknow- 
ledge ‘‘qu’en ce point comme en plu- 
sieurs autres, le normand transporté en 
Angleterre a suivi une direction a lui, 
une voie indépendante de celle ou 
s’engageait le normand indigéne.”’ 
After M. Meyer’s acute and laborious 
proof of the confusion of en, am in 
France, and their distinction in Eng- 
land, we need not be astonished if az, 
Θὲ in England also retained the sound 
(ai) long after it had generally sunk to 
(EE) in France. These are only addi- 
tional instances of the persistence of 
old pronunciations among an emigrat- 
ing or expatriated people. 
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century these sounds, or else (An, un) were adopted by the French- 
man E., in explaining sounds to Englishmen. As to en, it became 
(an) or perhaps (a,n), even in xvi th century probably not before, but 
it must have differed from an, because Englishmen did not confuse it 
with (aun), many Frenchmen wrote (zn), and P. 817, does not allow 
it to be nasal. The complete fusion of an, en, into one nasal probably 
took place in xvuth century, except in the connection ven, where 
en either remained (En) or was confused with im. The combina- 
tions aim, im, seem to have been quite confused, and we have no 
reason to suppose that they were pronounced differently from (in). 
Whether evn followed their example it is difficult to say. Probably 
it did, as it is now identical in sound. But wn remained purety (yn). 
We had then at the close of the xvrth century an, on, in, un=(an, 
on, in, yn). Now in the xvith or xvurth century a great change 
took place in French; the final 6 became absolutely mute. Simul- 
taneously with this change must have occurred the disuse of the 
final consonants, so that words like regard regarde, which had been 
distinguished as (regard regarde), were still distinguished as (regar 
regard), now (ragar, regard). It then became necessary to dis- 
tinguish un, wne, which would have become confused. About this 
time, therefore, I am inclined to place the degradation of (in, yn) 
into (en, an). We should then have the four forms (an, on, en, 
an), which by the rejection of » after a nasalized vowel, a pheno- 
menon with which we are familiar m Bavarian German, would 
become (a, 0, 6, 2,). The change thence to (aa, 0A, eA, aA) or 
(aa, oA, eA, 94) the modern forms is very slight. The subject is a 
very difficult one, but there seems to be every reason to suppose 
that there was scarcely a shade of nasality in Chaucer’s time, except 
perhaps in an, on, which generated his (aun, uun), and that the 
complete change had not taken place till the end of the xvirth 
or beginning of the xvurth century. One important philological 
conclusion would result from this, namely that the modern French 
nasalisation offers no ground for the hypothesis of a Latin nasalisa- 
tion. If this last existed, it must be otherwise traced. The history 
of Portuguese nasalisation now becomes interesting, but I am as 
yet unable to contribute anything towards it. The fact however 
that only two romance languages nasalise, while the Indian lan- 
guages have a distinct system of nasalisation, and nasality is ac- 
complished in Southern Germany, and is incipient, without loss of 
the , in parts of the United States, is against the inference for 
Latin nasalisation from the existent nasalisation of French and 
Portuguese. 


Other Consonants. 


1, mouilié. The nature of the sound hauyng an 0, commynge next before 


cannot be inferred from Bar. 810, 
though it seems to be acknowledged. 
—‘*Whan soeuer the .1111, letters illa, 
ille, or illo come to gither in a nowne 
substantiue or in a verbe, the i nat 


hym, they vse to sounde an i shortly 
and confusely, betwene the last | 
and the vowel folowyng : albe it that 
in writtyng they expresse none suche, 
as these wordes, ridaudaiile, faiile, 
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baillér, gailldrt, ueilldrt, billdrt, 
Sucille, fille, chenille, quocquille, ar- 
dillon, bastillén, covillén, and suche 
like, in redynge or spekynge they 
sounde thus: ribaudaillie, faillie, 
baillier, gailliart, ueilliart, billiart, 
Suceillie, fillie, chewillie, quocquillie, 
ardillion bastillion, covillion : but, 
as I haue sayd, if the i have an o 
commyng next before hym, in all 
suche wordes they sounde none i after 
the letter 1, so that these nownes 
substantyues moylle, uoille, toille, 
and suche lyke be except from this 
rule. . . Except also from this rule 
uille whiche soundeth none i after 
his latter 1.’’ P.i, 7.—‘ There is two 
maner of wordes harde for to be 
pronounced in french. The fyrst is 
written with a double 77 whiche must 
be souned togider, as Ua, lle, lly, lio, 
div, as in these wordes, dailla gave, 
tailla cutte, ceulle gader, feulle lefe, 
bally bayly, fally fayle, moullet 
white, engenoullet knele, mallot a 
tymer hamer, fewl/u fall of leaves, 
houllu.’ G.—M. and R. have new 
characters for this sound; Pell. 
adopts the Portuguese form Ch. E. 
talks of 77 which ‘‘must be sounded 
liquid’? in some words and ‘ with 
the ende of the tongue” in others. 
But H. explains well; “when two, 
il, follow, az, ez, ot, or wi, they be 
pronounced with the flat of the 
tongue, touching smoothly the roofe 
of the mouth: yong boyes here in 
England do expresse it verie well 
when they pronounce Zuceo or saluto : 
and Englishmen in sounding Cod/ier, 
and Scollion ; likewise the Italian 
pronouncing voglio, duoglio: for they 
do not sound them with the end, but 
with the flat of the tongue, as ¢aidler 
to cut, trellis a grate, guenowille a 
distaffe, bowilir to seethe; where 
you must note that, ὁ, [which he 
prints with a cross under it to shew 
that it is mute,] serueth for nothing 
in words of azz and οὐδ, but to 
cause the two, //, to be pronounced 
as liguides.”?” H. p..174. The 
transition from (li) through (1s) to 
(11) was therefore complete in H.’s 
time. The sound has now fallen 
generally to (i, J, sh). 

N mouillé, or GN. Bar. 809 and note, 
is indistinet.—‘“ Also whan so ever 
these .111. letters gna, gne, or gno come 
to gyther, eyther in a nowne sub- 
stantiue or in a verbe, the reder shall 


sounde an i shortly and confusely, 
betwene the n and the vowel folow- 

ge, as for: gaignd, seignéur, 
mignon,  champignon, wergoigne, 
maintiéngne, charoigne, he shall 
sounde, gaignia, seignieur, mignion, 
champinion, uergoignie, charoignie, 
maintiengnie, nat chem there- 
fore the aecent, no more than though 
the sayd i were ynsounded. But 
from this rule be excepted these two 
substantyves signe and régne, with 
their verbes signér and regnér, which 
with all that be formed of them 
the reader shall sounde as they be 
wrytten onely.” P.— The second 
maner harde to pronounce ben 
written with gn, before a uowell, as 
gna, gne, gni, gno, gnu. As in these 
wordes gagna wan, saigna dyd blede, 
ligne lyne, pigne combe, wigne vyne, 
tigne scabbe, compagne felowe, laigne 
swell, mignon wanton, mignarde 
wanton, ye shal except many wordes 
that be so written and nat so pro- 
nounced, endyng specially in 6, as 
digne worthy, cigne swanne, magna- 
nime hyghe corage, etc. They that 
can pronounce these wordes in latyn 
after the Italians maner, as (agnus, 
dignus, magnus, magnanimus,) have 
bothe the understandyng and the 
pronouncynge of the sayde rule and 
of the wordes.” G.—M. & R. havedis- 
tinct signs for this sound; see R. 826 
under N. Pell retains gn.—‘ When 
you meete gn, melt the g with the », 
as ognon mignon, pronounce it thus, 
onion, minion.” ἘΠ. —“* We pro- 
nounce gv, almost as Englishmen do 
sound, minion; so melting, g, and 
touching the roofe of the mouth with 
the flat of the tongue, we say mignon, 
compagnon: say then compa gne, and 
not compag-ne. When the Italian 
saith guadagno, bisogno, he express- 
eth our gn, verie well.” Η, p. 198. 
It is not possible to say whether the 
original sound was (ni, nJ) or (qi, 
qs), but from H. it is clear that at 
the beginning of the xvii th century 
it was (nj), as now. 


Final consonants were usually pro- 


nounced, L. 815, and all authorities 
write them, although we find in P. i, 
27, ‘“‘ Whan so euer a frenche worde 
hath but one consonant onely after 
his last vowel, the consonant shalbe 
but remissely sounded, as awéc, soyf, 
Jil, beavcotp, mot, shalbe sounded in 
maner aue, soy, fi, beavcou, mo. how 
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be it the consonant shall haue some 
lyttell sounde: but if t or p folowe 
a or e, they shall haue theyr distinct 
sounde, as chat, debt, ducdt, combat, 
handp, decrét, regrét, entremét ; and 
so of all suche other.’’ These ex- 
amples cross the modern practice of 
omission and sounding in several 
places. 

H is a very doubtful letter, B. 805 
and note 3. The question is not 
whether, in certain French words H 
was aspirated, but whether the mean- 
ing attached to “aspiration”? in old 
French was the same as that in 
modern French or in English. Ῥ, 
gives a list of 100 “aspirated” words. 
B. 67 says: ‘‘ Aspirationis nota in 
vocibus Greecis et Latinis aspiratis, et 
in Francicam linguam traductis, scri- 
bitur quidem sed quiescit,” except 
hache, hareng, Hector, Henri, harpe. 


“Contra vero in vernaculis Gallicis 
scribitur simul et pronunciatur aspi- 
ratio, ut in illis que ἃ Latinis non 
aspiratis deducuntur,” and, as to the 
quality of the sound, he says : ‘aspi- 
rationem Franci quantum fieri po- 
test emolliunt, sic tameu vt omnino 
audiatur, at non asperé ex imo gut- 
ture efflata, quod est magnoperé 
Germanis et Italis presertim Tuscis 
obseruandum.” B. 25. This seems 
to point to the modern hiatus. 


S was constantly used as an ortho- 


graphical sign to make e into é, to 
lengthen ὦ and so on. Hence many 
rules and lists of words are given for 
its retention or omission, which may 
be superseded by the knowledge of 
the modern orthography, with the 
usages of which they seem precisely 
to agree. 


The other consonants present no difficulty. We may safely 


assume B=(b), C (k, 8), Ch (sh), D(d), F(f), Ὁ (g, zh), J (zh), 
supra p. 207, K(k), 2. (1), P(p), ὧν (1), R(@), S(s), Z(t), 
V (v), X (ὃ, 2), Ζ (2). 

The rules for the omission of consonants when not final, seem to 
agree entirely with modern usage, and hence need not be collected. 

Sufficient examples of French phonetic spelling according to M., 
Pell., and R. have been given in the above extracts. But it is 
interesting to see the perfectly different systems of accentuation 
pursued by P. and M., and for this purpose a few lines of each may 
be transcribed. 

From P. i, 63. ‘Example how the same boke [the Romant of 
the Rose] is nowe tourned into the newe Frenche tong. 


Maintes gentes dient que en songes 
Ne sont que fables et mensonges 
Mais on peult telz songes songier 
Que ne sont mye mensongier 

Ayns sont apres bien apparant, §c. 


Maintoiandiet, kansévngos 
Nesovnkofables e mansongos 
Maysovnpevttezs6vngosovngiér 
Kenesovnmyomansovngiér 
Aynsovntaprebienapparavnt, &c. 


In M. the accent is illustrated by musical notes; each accented 
syllable corresponds to F of the bass, and each unaccented syllable 
to the G below, so that accentuation is held to be equivalent to 
ascending a whole tone. So far P. agrees with M., for he says 
(book 1, ch. 56) ‘‘ Accent in the frenche tonge is a lyftinge vp of 
the voyce, vpon some wordes or syllables in a sentence, aboue the 
resydue of the other wordes or syllables in the same sentence, so 
that what soeuer worde or syllable as they come toguyder in any 
sentence, be sowned higher than the other wordes or syllables in the 
same sentence vpon them, is the accent.’’ The following are some of 
M.’s examples, the accented syllable being pointed out by an acute: 
‘‘c¢’t mon maleur, ς᾽ Εὖ mon frere, ¢’Et mon am’ & mon éspoer, 
ς᾽ Εὖ ma gran’mere, ¢’it mon bon companon, or Εὖ {fl bon amy, jé 
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VoES 4 tor, £ ton a mor, {1 π᾿ Εὖ pas fort bon, ς ft vn bién bon baton, 
m6n compénon, 4 vizfon, mon cénfrere, vit s4jement.”’ 

P. constantly admits the accent on the last syllable, M. says it is 
a Norman peculiarity, which is very disagreeable, and proceeds 
thus: ‘il faot premierement Entendre ge james l’acgent eleué, ne 
se rencontr’ rn la derniere syllabe dxs dissyllabiqes, ne polisylla- 
biqes. & qe le ton declinant ou girconflexe, ne se treuue point q’ En 
la penultime syllabe, si rll’ et long’ & la derniere brieue, pouruu q’ 
Elle ne sort point terminé’ En 6 ‘brief: car allors il y peut auenir 
diusrsité de ton, selon la diuxrs’ assiete du vocable. . . . car il faot 
Entendre ge lx’ monosyllabes En notre lange, font varier ln’ tons d’ 
aocuns vocables dissyllabiqes, ny n’ont ew’ memes aocun ton stable.” 
fo. 133 a. 

Palsgrave says: ‘Generally all the wordes of many sillables in 
the frenche tong, haue theyr accent eyther on theyr last sillable, 
that is to say, sounde the laste vowell or diphthong that they be 
written with, hygher than the other vowels or diphthongues com- 
myng before them in the same worde. Orels they haue theyr accent 
on the last sillable save one, that is to say, sounde that vowel or 
diphthong, that is the last saue one hygher than any other in the 
same worde commyng before hym: and whan the redar hath 
lyftvp his voyce at the soundyng of the said vowel or diphthong, 
he shal whan he commeth to the last sillable, depresse his yoyce 
agayne [compare supra p. 181, note, col. 2], so that there is no 
worde through out all the frenche tonge, that hath his accent eyther, 
on the thyrde sillable, or on the forth syllable from the last, like as 
diuerse wordes haue in other tonges: but as I haue sayd, eyther on 
the very last sillable, orels on the next sillable onely. And note 
that there is no worde in the frenche tong, but he hath his place 
of accent certaine, and hath it nat nowe vpon one sillable, nowe ypon 
another. Except diuersite in signification causeth it, where the 
worde in writtyng is alone.”” Book I. chap. lviu. 

B. is very peculiar ; he begins by saying: ‘‘ Sunt qui contendant 
in Francica lingua nullum esse accentibus locum,’’ which shews, in 
connection with the diversity of opinion between P. and M., that 
the modern practice must have begun to prevail. Then he proceeds 
thus: ‘‘Sunt contra qui in Francica lingua tonos perinde yt in 
Greca lingua constituant. Magnus est vtrorumque error: quod 
mihi facilé concessuros arbitror quicunque aures suas attenté con- 
suluerint. Dico igitur Francice lingue, vt & Grece & Latine, 
duo esse tempora, longum vnum, alterum breue: itidemquwe tres 
tonos, nempe, acutum, grauem, circumflexum, non ita tamen vt in 
illis linguis obseruatos, Acuunt enim Greci syllabas tum longas 
tum breues, & Latinos idem facere magno consensu volunt Gram- 
matici, quibus plané non assentior. Sed hac de re alias. Illud 
autem certo dixerim, sic occurrere in Francica lingua tonum acutum 
cum tempore longo, vt nulla syllaba producatur que itidem non 
attollatur: nec attollatur vlla que non itidem acuatur, ac proinde sit 
eadem syllaba acuta que producta & eadem grauis quee correpta. Sed 
tonus vocis intentionem, tempus productionem vocalis indicat. . 
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Illa verd productio in Francica lingua etiam in monosyllabis ani- 
maduertitur, quee est propria vis accentus circumflexis.”” B. there- 
fore seems to confuse accent and quantity, as is the case with so 
many writers, although he once apparently distinguishes an accented 
from an unaccented long syllable, thus in entendement, he says that 
although the two first are naturally long, the acute accent is on the 
second; whereas it would be on the last in entendement bon, on 
account of the added enclitic. He lays down important rules for 
quantity, and without repeating them here, it will be interesting to 
gives his examples, marking those which he objects to’. Wrong 
méstréssé méssé fésté prophésté miséricdrdé parole. Right mais- 
tréssé méssé faicté propheté miséricdrdé parolé; ie vei, tu νϑῦχ, 
il veut; veti votum, veux vota; betf beifs, netf neifs, eilx, cetlx; 
fit fecit, fist faceret, fit fut, fast esset, ett habwt etst haberet, ést, 
rost, tost, plaist placet, plust plueret, st et, plaid contentio iudicalis, 
pleiit placuit, plat plut; ie meur mortor, tu meurs moreris, meur 
maturus, metirs maturz, metré matura, si ié di, qui ést cé. Rule 1, 
miséricordé, énténdement, énvié=én vié, énvieix. Rule 2, an- 
dormir, feindré, teindré, bonté, témporél, bon pais, sommé commé 
donné bonné sonné tonné, consommé ordonné résonné éstonné, 
songer besongne ; énnémi. Rule 3, aiméé fondié vélié ; mié nié, 
dué fié τὸ amié joué loié move ποῦδ 1] ὅ, plaijé Ἰοῃδ voié, 
énvoijé; muier nuer fier lier ioter lower notier, envoijér. Rule 4, 
aultré, autant, haultain, hailtémént, haitltainé, Πα] ét droict. 
Rule 5, s=(z), 1asér braisé saison plaisir caiisé bisé misé prisé dsér 
chosé poser choisir loisir noisé toisé ΒΟΥ risé misé frisé catiséra 
Oséra embraséra reposéra choisira priséra, cuisiné, uséra, acciiséra, 
exciiséra, tsagé, visagé, camiisé ; priséé acctiséé exciseé | the last 
é should evidently be €]; pésér gésir gésiné; trézé quatorzé, 
Moisi, cramoisi, voisin cotisin, voisiné cotisiné. Rule 5 bis, aillé 
baillé caillé faillé mailleé paillé saillé taillé vaillé. Rule 6, 
passe, aimasse, ouisse. Rule 7, (s mute) hasté islé, blasmé, 
aimasme, ésmeuté, ésmotivoir, blésmé mésmé, carésmeée baptéesmé, 
Escrivisme, selismés, réceumés, vismés, fismés, énténdismés, Cosmé; 
asné alésné [erroneous in original , Rosné; éEspéron Espéronné, 
[erroneous in original], éspiér; ést rost tost fast fist eust, hasté 
taste tésté bésté éstré maistré naistré fésté gisté visté croasté 
vousté; dosnoijér; ésté ‘pro verbo esse et pro estate,” rostir rosté ; 
nostré maison, vostré raisoén, 1ὅ suis vostré, paténdstré. Rule 8, 
catairré, catairreux ; férrér guérré férré powrrir, éntérrér. Finally 
B. notices the absence of accent in enclitics, and the final rising 
inflection in questions, observing, in accord with Meigret, ‘‘ cuius 
pronuntiationis vsque adeo sunt obseruantes Normanni, vt etiam si 
nihil interrogent, sed duntaxat negent aut affirment aliquid, ser- 
monis finem acuté, non sine aurium offensione pronuntient.”’ 

P.’s rules amount to placing the accent on the penultim when the 


1 Beza’s treatise is now very acces- fortunately the editor sometimes cor- 
sible in the Berlin and Paris reprint, _rects the original in the text itself, 
1868, with preface by A. Tobler. Un- 
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last contains what is now mute 6, and on the last in all other 
cases. Both M. and P., make accent to be a rising inflexion of the 
voice. The French still generally use such an intonation, but it — 
does not seem to be fixed in position, or constant in occurrence 
upon the same word, but rather to depend upon the position of the 
word in a sentence, and the meaning of the speaker. In modern 
French, and apparently in older French (supra p. 331) there is 
nothing approaching to the regular fixed stress upon one syllable of 
every word, which is so marked in English, the Teutonic lan- 
guages, and Sclavonic languages, in Italian, Spanish and Modern 
Greek. The nature of the stress and the effect on unaccented 
syllables differ also materially in different languages. In English 
the syllables following the principal stress are always much more 
obscure than those preceding it. This is not the case at all in 
Italian. In Modern Greek, the stress, though marked, is nothing 
like so strong as in English. Mr. Payne considers that the ancient 
Normans had a very strong stress, and that the syllables without 
the stress, and which generally preceded it, became in all cases 
obscure. With the extremely lax notions which we find in all 
ancient and most modern especially English writers, on the ques- 
tions of accent, vocal inflexion, and stress, with its effect on quan- 
tity, it is very difficult to draw any conclusions respecting ancient 
practice. A thorough study of modern practice in the principal 
literary languages of the world, and their dialects, seems to be an 
essential preliminary to an investigation of ancient usage. 

E. gives 12 dialogues in French and English with the pronuncia- 
tion of such French words as he considers would occasion difficulty, 
indicated in the margin. The following list contains all the most 
important words thus phoneticised. The orthography both ordinary 
and phonetic is that used by E. 


Achepté asheté, accoustrements acoo- 
tremans, adwancerez auaunsere, aiguillon 
égeelleeoon, ainsi insee, m’ameine ma- 
méne, ὦ’ Anglois daungléz, au 6, aucun 
oékun, aucune Okune, au-iour-d hay 
oioordwee, /’auwlne lone, aultre Otre, 
aultrement 6treman, d@’aultruy dotrwee, 
Vausmonies léménier, ausst dssee, 
autant otaun. 

Baillez ballié balliez, baptizez bateezé, 
besognes bezoonies, blancs blauns, boeuf 
beuf, Joiste boite, bordewre, bordure, 
bouche booshe, bowilli doollee, bowillié 
boollié, dracelets braselé, drillands 
brilliauns, drusler briler. 

Caillette kalliette, ceintwre sinture, 
cette ste, chatr sher, chauld sh6, chesnaye 
shénéye, chewaulx shends, cheueleure 
sheuelure, cheuille sheueellie, chrestiens 
kretiens, cignet seenet, ciewa: Seeus Cieus, 
coeur keur, coifewre coifure, col coo, 
commandé coommaundé, compaignie 
companie, concepuoir coonseuvir, con- 


noissance koonéssance, corps cér, costé 
k6té, cousteau kooteé, coustera cootera, 
erespe crépe, crespelus krépelu, cwre- 
oretlle curorellie. 

Debuons deuoons, demanderons de- 
maunderoons, démesier déméler, de- 
sieuner Qéiuner, desnouént dénooet, 
despoutlles depoolliez, dict deet, disner 
deener, doigts doi, doubte doote, doux 
do6. 

Enfants anfauns, enseignant ansé- 
neeaunt, enseignent anséniet, I’ entends 
iantan, m’entortiller mantorteellier, 
eschorchee ékorshée, escondutre écoon- 
dweere, @’escarlate dékarlate, 7 escripray 
lécreeré, escwier équier, d’esyard dégar, 
dégart (before a vowel), esgaré egaré 
m’esgratignez mmégrateeniez, esguiere 
eguiere, J'esguiser légu-yzer, esquilles 
egullies, Z’esguillette légeelliéte, esleux 
éltiz, esloignez élonié, 7?’ esmeraude leme-~ 
rode, d’espargner déparnier, espaulles 
épdlle, espingle épeengle, /’espingleray 
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lepeengleré, esprit espreet, est ὃ, gu es- 
tant ketaun, estes éte, estiez étiéz, 
Pestomach lestomak, estriller étreelier, 
Vesturgeon \éturgeon, V’estuy letwee, 
esveillée Guelliée, eswentail evantail, 
mexcuserez mescuzeré. 

Fagots fagos, faillent falliet, fait 
fét, faite fét, fauldra fodra, faut-il 
f6-tee, fenestres fenetres, ferets férés, 
feile feellie, jilleut feellieul, jfilleude 
feellieule, jilz feez, fondements foon- 
demans, Francois Frauncez, frudet 
frweet, fustaine fatine. 

Gaillard galliard, gands gauns, gauche 
géshe, gentilhomme  ianteellioomme 
genoulz, genoos, goust goot. 

Habiile abeelié, m’ habilier mabeellier, 
hastez hate, haulte hot, hewre eur, 
hiersoir ersoir, homme oomme, honneur 
oonneur, howppe hoope, huict weet, 
Phuis luee, humains vmins, humbles 
vmble, Awmilité vmeeleeti. 

Diceluy deecelwee, gw ils kee. 

_ Jesus Christ lesu-kreet, ioyaux i0yos. 

Lict leet, longs loon. 

Madamoiselle madmoyzelle, main min, 
maistresse, métresse, maluaise mouéze, 
mancheonmaunshoon, marastremaratre, 
meilleur méllieur, meittes meete, melan- 
cholie melankolie, merved/e meruellie, 
mesme méme, metsmé, monstrez moontré, 
mor fonds morfoons, moucheotir mooshoir, 
mouiller moolier, moult, moo. 


Neantmoings neaunmoins, nepreu 
neueu, »”’est né, niepce niese, noeud neu, 


nom noon, nostre nétre, nowueauté noo-= 
vedté, nwict nweet, n’out nount. 

Obmetons ometoons, oeilladées eul- 
liadé, wuvres euure, ostez été. 

Parapetz parapéz, pareure parure, 
paste pate, pergnee piniée, peignes pinies, 
peigneoir pinioir, pergnez péniez, pieds, 
pié, plaist plét, pleu plu, plustost pluto, 
poictrine poitreene, poignards poniars, 
poignet poniet, pouldreux poodreus, 
pour poor, prestes prétes, prestz prés, 
prochains proshins, propiciation pro- 
peeseeasseeon, pseaulmes séomes, puis- 
sant pueessaunt. 

Quatrains kadrins. 

Raccoustrez racootrez, receu resu, 
rends ran, rescomfort récomfor, responce 
reponse, vespondre répoondre, rhewme 
rume, rideaulx reeded, rognez roonié, 
ronds roons, rosmarin roomarin, royaula 
royés, rubends ruban. 

Sans sauns, sainct sint, sainte sinte, 
saints sinz, sasle sale, sauuegarde soue- 
garde, scais sé, seconds segoon, seiche 
séshe, sept set, soewr seur, solz 800, 
spirituels speercetue. 

Tailleur tallieur, tant taun, tantost 
tauntot temps, tan tans, teste téte, tost 
tot, touche tooshe, towstowrs tooioor, 
tout too, toutes toote. 

Vynze oonze. 

Veoir voir, veoy voy, verds vers, vestir 
véteer, vestu vétu, vew vu, veulx veuz, 
vey vee, vice veese, viste vette [veete ?], 
vistement veetemant, vows Voo. 


At the close of the xvmth century Sir William Jones (Works 
1799, 4to, i, 176) supposes an Englishman of the time to represent 
‘his pronunciation, good or bad,’’ of French, in the following 
manner, which he says is ‘‘ more resembling the dialect of savages 


than that of a polished nation.” 
by Malherbe. 


It is from an imitation of Horace 


Law more aw day reegyewrs aw nool otruh parellyuh, 


Onne aw bo law preeay: 


Law crooellyuh kellay suh boushuh lays orellyuh, 


Ay noo laysuh creeay. 


Luh povre ong saw cawbawn oo luh chomuh luh couvruh 


Ay soozyet aw say lwaw, 


Ay law gawrduh kee velly ὁ bawryayruh dyoo Loovruh 
Nong dayfong paw no rwaw ! 
The interpretation may be left to the ingenuity of the reader, and 
the orthography may be compared to the following English-French 
and French English, in Punch’s Alphabet of 25 Sept., 1869. 


M ay oon Mossoo kee ponx lweemaym tray 

Bowkoo ploo bong-regardong ker vraymong ilay! 

N iz é Ninglicheman! Rosbif!! Olrai! 

Milor! Dam! Comme il tourne up son Nose! O maie aie!! 


yi alan 
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Since the above pages were in type, I have been favoured by Mr. 


Payne with a full transcript of that part of the Mag. Coll. Oxford — 


MS. No. 188, (supra p. 309, n. 1), which contains the 98 rules for 
French spelling, partially cited by M. F. Génin in his Preface to the 


French Government reprint of Palsgrave. 
century, but the rules appear to have been much older. 
cidentally touch upon pronunciation, and it is only those portions of 


They in- 


them which need here be cited. The numbers refer to the rules. 


E 


“1, Diccio gallica dictata habens 
primam sillabam vel mediam in E. 
stricto ore pronunciatam, requirit hanc 
literam I. ante E. verbi gratia bien. 
chien. rien. piere. miere. et similia.”’ 
Here is a distinct recognition of a 
‘“‘close 6,᾿ and the examples identify 
the sounds in peére, mére, now open, but 
close according to the orthoepists of 
the xvith century, with the vowel in 
bien, chien, rien, which therefore tends 
to confirm the opinion expressed above 
p- 829, that ex was not then nasalized 
in the modern sense. ‘2. Quando- 
cumque hee uocalis. E. pronunciatur 
acute per se stare debet sine huius .I. 
processione verbi gratia .beuez. tenez. 
lessez.”’ As each example has two 
syllables in e, it is difficult to say 
whether the rule applies to one or both 
and hence to understand the meaning 
of “acute 6.᾽ The last e in each is 
generally regarded as ‘masculine,”’ 
but the first in “‘ beuez, tenez,’”’ was the 
the *‘feminine’’ and in “lessez’’ the 
“open” according to other writers. 
Nor is this obscurity much lightened 
by the following rules: “3. Quamvis Εἰ. 
in principio alicuius sillabe acute pro- 
nunciatur in fine anterioris sillabe I. 
bene potest preponi vt bies. priez. lez. 
affiez &c.’’ Here if dies = dbiais, we 
have the same mixture of masculine 
and open e as before. The two next 
rules seem to call the ‘ feminine e,” 
that is, the modern 6 mute, a ‘full e.” 
“4. Quandocumque adiectiuum feme- 
nini generis terminat in .E. plene pro- 
nunciata geminabit ee. vt tres honouree 
dame. 5. Quamvis adiectiuum mas- 
culini generis terminet [in ?] E plene 
pronunciatum non geminabit .E. vt 
treshonoure sire nisi ad differenciam 
vne Comitee anglicé a shire. Vu 
comite anglice a counte....... 6, 
Quamvis adiectiuum masculini generis 
non terminet in E. Vt vn homme 
vient. homme adiectiuum tamen femi- 
nini generis terminabit in simplici cum 


se implere [?] pronunciatur vt meinte 


femme vne femme.” There can be no 
doubt that ὁ feminine was full 
nounced, but how far it differed from 
the ὁ ‘‘ stricto ore,” and ὁ ‘‘ acute pro- 
nunciatum,” it is not possible to elicit 
from these curt remarks. It is obsery- 
able that eo and 6 are noted as indifferent 
spellings in certain words now haying 
the ‘‘muto-guttural ¢.” “8. Item 1116 
sillabe. ie, ce. ieo. ceo. indifferenter 
possunt scribi cum ceo vel ce sine 0.” 


“12, Omnia substantiua terminancia 
per sonum .S. debent scribi cum .5. vt 
signurs lordes. dames ladyes.” This 
plural s was therefore audible, but the 
writer immediately proceeds to point 
out numerous exceptions where z ‘was 
written for s, as 18. in gent, plural 
gents or gentz, 14. in filz, 15. or « for 8 
in deux loialz, 16. or the common con- 
traction 9 for ws in mo9=nous, 17. in 
nos vos from noster vester, either s or Ζ 
may be used. In all these cases it 
would however appear that (s) was 
actually heard, and if any meaning is 
to be attached to ‘aspiration’ we 
must suppose that an (s) was sounded 
in the following case: “18. ‘Item 
quandocumque aliqua sillaba pronun- 
ciatur cum aspiracione illa sillaba debet 
scribi cum s. et t. loco aspiracione verbi 
gratia est fest pleist.” The next is 
obscure. “19. Item si .d. scribitur 
post .E. et .M. immediate sequitur ἃ, 
potest mutari in s.” 
94. we find s mute in jismes, duresme, 
mandasmes, and probably by 96. in feist 
toust, and possibly also in: “78. Item 
in verbis presentis et preteriti temporum 
scribetur. st. a pres I 6. 0. v. com bap- 
tiste fist est test lust &c.,” though this 
partially clashes with 18. 


U after L, M, N. 
‘© 23. Item quandocumque hee litera 
1. ponitur post A. E. et Ὁ. si aliquod 
consonans post 1. sequitur 1. quasi v. 
debet pronunciari verbi gratia. malme 


In 21. 93. and 


‘ 


This MS. is of the xvth © 


pro- | 
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mi soule. loialment bel compaigneoun.” 
This does not mean that a/, was pro- 
nounced (ay), but that it was pro- 
nounced as aw was pronounced, and this 
may have been (ao) as in Meigret or 
(00) as in other orthoepists of the six- 
teenth century. With this rule, and 
not with S, we must connect: ‘ 67. 
Item aliquando s. scribitur et vsonabitur 
cum ascun sonabitur acun,” aucun? as 
M. Génin transcribes. ‘36. Item iste 
sillabe seu dicciones quant grant De- 
mandant sachant et huiusmodi debent 
seribi cum simplici .n. sine .v. sed in 
pronunciatione debet .v. proferri &c.” 
This can scarcely mean that an was 
pronounced as if written awn with au 
in the same sense as in the last rule 
cited. It must allude to that pro- 
nunciation of az as (aun) to which 
Palsgrave refers and which introduced 
an English (aun), supra p. 826, col. 1, 
and therefore confirms the older Eng- 
lish accounts. 


Oy and E. 


“26, Item moy. toy. soy. possunt 
scribi cum e. vel o. per y. vel I in- 
differenter.— 58. Item in accusatiuo 
singulari scribetur me in reliquis casibus 
moy.” This, together with Barcley’s 
names of the letters, p. 805, is well 
illustrated by the curious passage from 
Sylvius, p. 824. 


Final Consonants. 

“© 97 Item quandocumque aliqua 
dictio incipiens a consonante sequitur 
aliquam diccionem terminantem in con- 
sonante in racionibns pendentibus [in 
connected phrases] consonans interioris 
diccionis potest scribi. Sed in pro- 
nunciacione non proferri vt a pres 
manger debet sonari a pre manger.— 
29. Item 1. M.N. R. T. C. K. quam- 
vis consonans subsequitur bene possunt 
sonari per se vel per mutacionem litere.” 
Does this mutation refer to the follow- 
ing? “51. Item scias quod hee 
were ©. , EF. G. N. P. 8S. et 
T. Debent mutari in sono in strictura 
6. ante uocalem vt clerici. clers et debet 
in gallico clers rudi homines ruds 
hommes et debet sonari ruz hommes. 
bones dames debent bon dames et 
tune .u. sonari solempne vyfs hounte 
[homme ?] loget vis homme et sic De 
alijs.—52. Item quando ista diccio 
graunt sight magnitudinem adjungitur 
cum feminino genere ita vte sit sequens 


t. mutatur in D. vt grande dame grande 
charge.’ Observe this xv th century 
use of English sight for great, as an 
adjective.-—‘ 53. Item quando grant 
adiungitur masculino generi vt grant 
seignour vt quando signat confessionem 
non mutabitur t. in D. quamuis E. 
sequitur vt iay grante.” 


GN. 


“89. Item quandocumque hec litera 
«ἢ. scribitur immediate post g. quamuis 
sonet ante g. non debet immediate 
prescribi vt signifiant &c.—40. Item si 
n, sonat g. et non subsequitur bene 
potest A immediate prescribi.—41. 
Item seignour ton seignourson seignour. 
—92. Item quandocumque .n. sequitur 
I in media diccione in diuersis sillabis 
g debet interponi vt certaignement be- 
nignement &c. sed g non debet sonari.”’ 
All these seem to refer awkwardly and 
obscurely to (nj). 


GU, QU. 

“46. Item qi qe quant consueuerunt 
scribi per k sed apud modernos mutatur 
k. in q. concordent cum latino I k. 
non reperitur in qi qd’ quis sed IL— 
54. Item posr G. vel E. quamuis v 
scribatur non debet sonari vt quatre 
guerre. Debent sonari qatre gerre.’’ 


Words Like and Unlike. 


“© 50. Item diuersitas stricture facit 
Differentiam aliquam quamuis in voce 
sint consimiles verbi gratia ciel seel 
seal celee ceele coy quoy moal moel 
cerf serf teindre. tenir attendre [Génin 
has: teindre tendre tenir attendre] 
esteant esteyant aymer amer foail fel 
stal [Génin: feal] veele viel veile veile 
ville vill’ [Génin : veele viel veile ville 
vill] brahel breele erde herde euerde 
essil huissel assel nief neif suef noef[Gé- 
nin: soef] boaile. baile bale balee litter 
litere fornier forer forier rastel rastuer 
mesure meseire picl peel berziz berzi 
grisil greele grele tonne towne neym 
neyn.” The transcript was made by 
Mr. Parker of Oxford, but the proof 
has not been read by the original; 
Génin certainly often corrected as he 
edited; here the transcript 15. strictly 
followed.—“ 86. Item habetur diuersitas 
inter apprendre prendre et reprendre 
oez oeps vys et huys kunyl et kenil. 
—90. Item habetur diuersitas inter 
estreym strawe et estreyn hansel.—91. 
Item inter daym et dayn.”’ 


These seem to be all the passages bearing upon the present dis- 
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cussion. They are not numerous, nor very important, nor always 
very intelligible, but they seem all to point to such a previous state — 
of pronunciation of French, as our English experience would lead us 
to suppose might have preceded that of the xvrth century as so 
imperfectly colligible from the writings of contemporary orthoepists. — 

It should also be mentioned that the Claudius Ho/yband whose 
French Littelton is described on p. 227, note, under date 1609, is 
called Holliband in a previous edition of the same book, dated 1566, — 
in the British Museum. ‘This is 3 years before Hart’s book, and as 
this older edition also contains the passage cited supra p. 228, note, 
saying that the English seem to Frenchmen to call their τε like you, 
and to name g kiow, whereas the Frenchmen pronounce like the 
Scotch « in gud, while Hart gives zw as the English sound, and 
identifies it with the Scotch and French vowels (see especially p. 796, 
note, col. 1, [88])—we are again led into uncertainty as to the 
sound that Hart really meant, and to consider that the (iu) sound, 
though acknowledged by no orthoepist before Wilkins, may have 
penetrated into good society at a much earlier period. Again, the 
confusion of spelling in Holyband and Holliband, reminds us of 
Salesbury’s identification of holy and holly (supra p. 779, 1. 2 from 
bottom). And lastly it should be mentioned that this name is but 
a translation, and that the author’s real name, as he writes it else- 
_ where, is Desainliens (under which his works are entered in the 
British Museum Catalogue) being the same as Livet’s de Saint-Lien, 
or ἃ Santo Vinculo (supra p. 33, 1. 8 from bottom). The Latin 
work there cited is not in the British Museum, but as its date is 
1580, and the 1566 edition of the French Littelton there preserved 
does not differ sensibly from that of 1609 here quoted, this occa- 
sions no incompleteness in the present collections from French 
Orthoepists of the xvrth century. 


§ 4. William Bullokar’s Phonetic Writing, 1580, and the 
Pronunciation of Latin in the xvith Century. 


Bullokar concludes his Book at Large with a prose chapter be- 
tween two poetical ones. The poetry is so bad that the reader will 
be glad to pass it over. The prose contains a little information 
amidst an overpowering cloud of words; and as a lengthened speci- 
men of this important contribution to the phonetic writing of the 
xvi th century is indispensable, I shall transliterate his Chapter 12. 
There is some difficulty in doing so. Long a, e, y, o are lengthened 
by accents thus d, ό, y, ὁ when they apparently mean (aa, ee, a, 
00), and ὦ is said to be lengthened by doubling as cy, yz, when it 
would also be (07) according to the only legitimate conclusion at 
which I could arrive in treating of Bullokar’s pronunciation of this 
sound, pp. 114, 817, note. The mention of this combination zy, y2, 
which amounts to a reduplication of ὁ, although I have not found any 
instance in which it had been used by Bullokar, and the constant 
omission of any distinction between long and short 7, confirm the 
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former theory that he called long 7 (77). In the present transcript 
only such vowels are marked long as Bullokar has actually so 
marked, or indicated by rule, as (uu, yy). LBullokar’s doubled 
consonants, though certainly pronounced single, have also been 
retained. Bullokar has also a sign like Greek ¢ which he uses for 
both 5 and z, but which he identifies with s. It will be trans- 
literated (5) or (s) according to circumstances. Bullokar’s gram- 
matical “‘ pricks and strikes” are entirely omitted. They have no 
relation to the sound, and are quite valueless in themselves, 
although he laid great store by them. On the other hand I have 
introduced the accent mark, for which he has no sign. The title 
of the chapter is left in ordinary spelling. 


q The 12. Chapter. 


Sheweth the vse of this amendment, by matter in prose 
with the same ortography, conteining arguments for 
the premisses. 


Hiir-2n 2z sheu‘ed an ek:serswz of dhe amended ortog‘raf? biifoor’ 
sheu‘ed, and dhe yys of dhe priks, strzvks, and noots, for devid-7q 
of sil‘lab’lz akord-7q tuu dhe ryylz biufoor: sheu-ed. Wheer-cn 1Ζ 
tuu bii noot’ed, dhat no art, ek-sersez, miks-tyyr, se‘ens, or okkyy- 
pas‘ion, what-soever, 1Ζ mklyyd’ed en oon theq oon-lé: but Hath 
4π it sev'era’l disteqksvonz el‘ements, prin‘s¢p’lz, or deviz-ionz, be 
dhe whrtsh dhe saam kum-eth tuu nz perfet yys. And bikauz: 
dhe s¢qg’l deviz:conz for iiq'lésh spiitsh, aar at dhis dai so unper:- 
ἔθ] pik-tyyred, bz dhe el‘ements (whitsh wii ka’l let*terz) pro- 
vided for dhe saam (az mai appiir’ plain‘le om dhs foor-mer 
treets) Ji nav set furth dhes wurk for dhe amend'ment of dhe 
saam: whitsh 7) Hoop wel bi taa‘k’n in gud part akkord7q tuu 
m? meen’7q: for dhat, dhat it sha’l say tshardzh-ez in dhe elder 
sort, and sav greet tm in dhe suth, tuu dhe greet komod-:te 
of 4 estaats', un‘tuu whuum vt zz nesesar7, dhat dheer bu a 
knoou'ledzh of dheir dyy‘tz, un‘tuu God tshiif-l, and dhen dheir 
dyy‘t¢ oon tuu an udher: ἐπ knoouzq of whitsh dyy-tz konsest-eth 
dhe Hap’? estaat- of manz lwf: for ¢g‘norans kauzeth man tuu 
goo uut of dhe wai, and dhat of a’l estaats:, on whuum 7g-norans 
duuth rest: wheer-be God 7z greet'le dis-pleezed, dhe kom‘on 
kwz'etnes of men uénd‘ered: greet komon welths devided, 
madzh‘straats des-obeied, and wnfer-vorz despzzz'ed: prdvat gain 
and eez sowht and dheer-be a kom:on wo wrowht. 

And az dhe dzhudzh'ment of dhe kom‘on welth and wo, duuth 
not lv am priv-at personz, (and spes‘za’lle of dhe cnfer-vor sort,) set 
owht dheer tuu bii an ev-er? oon a kaar of woz dyy'te, dhat niz 
privat 1} bi not kon-trare tuu dhe kom‘on kwv'etnes, and welth 
of a’l men dzhen‘era’llz, (and spes‘za’llc of dhe wel mznd‘ed sort, 
whuu aar tuu bii boor’n widha’l: on sum respekts: for dheir 7g:no- 
rans, when ?t reetsh-eth not tuu dhe giiv'zq okkaz-ion of lek offens: 
in udh‘er: for whuu kan wash Hvz Handz kleen of 4 fa’lts? 

And syy’erls (2n ταῦ open'von) az fa’lts Hay dheir biigén‘iq of dhe 
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first 11 of Adam, so 7z dhe saam enkrees‘ed bi? 7g‘norans: dhowh | 
sum wuuld ter’m it tuu bii dhe mudh-er of god‘lénes: for ¢f men 
weer not ¢g‘norant, but d¢d knoou wheer-/n tryy felcs-ite did 
konsist, dhei wuuld not fa’l ἐπ παι soo man‘? er‘orz, tuu dis-kwi-et 
dheir mendz, and enda’n-dzher dheir bod'7z for tran‘sitor¢ theqz, 
and sum‘te/mz for νου trif’1z. But sum wil sai, a’l theqz mm dhis 
world aar tran:s’tor’, whitsh Ji wil konfes, az tuutsh7q 41 
kree‘tyyrz and ek‘sersi?zez in dhe saam. ; 
Jet dhe gift of sputsh and wrivt-<q ἐΖ lik-lWest tuu konten-yy — 
with dhe last, az loq az dheer 2z an‘? biivq of man: and for dhat, 
tt iz dhe spes‘za’l gift of God, wheer-b¢ wii bii znstrukt-ed of uur — 
dyy‘t¢z from tevm tuu tim, booth nuu, Hay biin, and sha’l bii az 
log az dheer 12 an‘? biiq of man, let us yyz dhe saam ἐπ dhe 
per‘fetest yys, for eez, profit, and konten-yyans, whitsh dhis — 
amend’ment w?l perfoo-r’m 7m liq‘lésh spiitsh, and nn‘dereth not 
dhe reed-¢q and wrzt-¢q of udh-er laq:gadzhez: for Ji nav left uut — 
no let:ter biifoor’in yys. And dhowh wii duu sum-what var-7 from — 
udh-er nas‘ionz in dhe naam‘7q of sum let-terz, (spes-za’llc wheer 
wii Hay dif‘ferzq suundz zn vois,) set dheer 7z no fa’lt zn 7t, as loq. 
az Wil yyZ haamz agriivq tuu uur ooun laq-gadzh: and in udh-er — 
laq‘gadzhez, let us yyz naamz akkord‘7q tuu dhe suund of dhe saam 
laq‘gadzh, dhat wii wuuld leer’n, ἐξ dhei bii provezd-ed of sufzs*zent 
let:terz : and 1} dhe ortog‘raf? for dheir laq-gadzh bii unper-fet, whuu _ 
niid tuu bii offend’ed, ἢ wii (for spiid’e leer’neq) yyz fig-yyrz and 
naamz of let:terz, akkord‘7q tuu dhe suundz of dheir sputsh. 
Dhe Lat:7n mai remain’ az zt duuth, bikauz: zt iz yyzed m so 
man‘? kun‘tri/z, and dhat buuks prént-ed in 116 Ἰαπα mai bii yyzed — 
in udh‘er kun‘triz, and lwk-wzz dhe prznt-7q an udh-er kun-trizz, 
mai bii yyz‘ed mur: but ἐ a teetsh-or (for dhe 662 of a suq 116. 158 
lee'r’nor of dhe Lat-én) duu ad dhe strwk tuu ὁ. g. 1. v.1 bikauz of — 
dheir diverz ΒΟΥ 6181 suundz, and naam th az it weer but oon — 
let-er, az th: and sai dhat :w: after g 7 syyper‘flyyus:? and — 
tsha’ndzh :g: for :s: so suund‘ed biitwiiny twuu vuu‘elz, whuu ~ 
kuuld dzhust-ld fiend fa’lt with-a’1? when dhe Lat-2n 7z so suund:ed 
be us iiq‘l’sh : whetsh unper‘fetnes must bii maad plain be oon wai 
or udh‘er tuu a lee‘r’nor and must bii duunn eidh-er be perfet — 
fig-yyr of per‘fet naam agrii-7q tu ἨΐΖ suund in a word, or be ἀ 1 
naam‘?q of let:terz dub’l suund-ed: udh‘erwzzz, dhe leer’nor — 
must of neses’s?te leer’n be root, ges, and loq yys: az uur nasvon © 
waz driven tu duu 2m lee'r’nzqg of tgq‘lésh sputsh whitsh waz — 
Harder tuu bii leer’ned (dhowh uii wad dhe suund and yys — 
dheer-of from τὺ in‘fans?) dhan dhe Lat:en, wheer-of Hii un-derstuud 
nev‘er a word, nor skant Hii‘ardd an‘i word dheer-of, suund’ed in ~ 
al uiz lif biifoor-; dhe rez’n neer-of waz, bikauz dhe let‘terz — 
in yys for Lat-én, déd a’l‘moost fur-nesh ev‘ert sev‘era’l devez-ion mm 
dhe saam spiitsh: eksep'tvq dhe dub:’] suund:ed letterz afoor’-said: _ 


1 Bullokar uses ¢’, g’, ’ for (8, dzh, 2 Bullokar writes g alone for gu in Ἷ 
v), and {, for (dzh). Italics here in- the sense of (kw) or rather (kw). 
dicate ordinary spelling. . 
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- whitsh dub’’] and treb’1] suundq (no duut) gryy! b7 korrup:tiq 
dhe saam from tem tuu tevm, be udher nas‘zonz, or be dhe Lat-znz 
dhemselvz’ mzq‘g’led with uth‘er nas‘zonz: for (Ji suppooz-) dhe 
Ttal-van duuth not at dhzs dai maak :7: a kon‘sonant biifoor’ an-7 
vuu'el, and giiv un‘tuu ¢t dhe suund of :dzh: az wii 6115} duu 
a’l-waiz in dhat plas; but maak-eth it ἃ szl:lab’l of ¢t-self, az in 
dhis word :zacob: of thrii sil‘lab’lz in Lat-n: dacobus of foou’r 
sil-lab’lz; and wii iiq'lesh sai, dzhak‘ob: of twuu_ sel-lab’lz, 
dzhakob-us of thrii s7l‘lab’lz; and en muir iiq‘'lésh: Dzhaamz: of 
oon sil:lab’1; dhe /tal-zan a’l:so for dhe suund of uur : dzh: wrzt-eth 
gt: whitsh 12 not yyzed im dhe Lat-zn but :g: oon'le for dhooz 
twuu suundz of ,g, and, dzh: or, 2, biifoor: a, 0, u, and sum‘ti7m 
biifoor’ ,6, in Lat-2n: be whetsh wii mai a’l'so ges, dhat ,0, in Ταῦ τὰ 
at dhe biig¢n‘zq nad dhe suund of ,k, oon‘le, for dhat, dhat dhe 
Ταῦ Hath dhe suund of :k: and noo udhver let‘ter siild-ed dhat 
suund, but ,c, oon'li in dhe Lat-zn: ekssept: : gu: suplo-ed dhe rnum 
sum tzm: for dhe 1 αὐ ἢ reseiv’? not ,4, in‘tuu dhe number of dheir 
let-terz. And for dhe wvs‘zq suund of ,0, (thownt radh-er tuu bu 
- krept on be 1201 and lvt’’1) dhe Lat:zn was sufzs-entle provided be 
dheir let-er ,s, whuuz suund wii uq‘lésh duu moost {τη in dhe 
Ταῦ, and zn uur o’ld ortog:raft, yyz in dhe suund of ,z, when ,s, 
kum‘eth biutwiin’ twuu vuu‘elz: whitsh ,z, 7z thowht tu bii no 
Lat-zn let:ter: and dheer-foor 7t mai bu thowht dhat dhe Lat-zn 
ΤΙΗ 17 Βα πα δα ded not siuld so groon’q a suund mm dheir his7q 
suund of :s. 

And for uur thrii suundz yyz‘ed in ,v, dhe Frentsh duu at dhis 
dai yyz oon'ls twuu un‘tuu ct: dhat ez, dhe suund agriiq tuu ΗΖ 
old and konten-yyed naam, and dhe suund of dhe kon‘sonant ,v, 
wheer-be wii mai a’l:so ges, dhat dhe Lat-zn at dhe biigzn-7q yy-zed 
, for dhe suund of dhe kon‘sonant: and yyz‘ed :u: for dhe sound 
of dhe vuurel. 

But Huu-soev’er dub’! or treb’! suund’q of let-erz kaam in: 
whz 12 τ not lau-ful tuu enkrees let-terz and fig-yyrz, when suundz 
mm spiitsh aar enkrees‘ed ? for spiitsh waz kauz of let:terz: dhe 
whitsh whuu-soever first vented, Hil Had a regard tuu dhe 
divezonz dhat mut bi maad in dhe vois, and waz welvq tuu 
provid: for ever? of dhem, az wel az for oon, or sum of dhem: 
and 1 (sens dhat tem) dhe suundz in vois Hay biin fuund tuu bii 
man*z moo and dév-erz, amoq’ sum udh‘er pii'p’l, wh? shuuld not 
let-terz bii aksept’ed, tuu fur‘nesh dhat laq:gadzh whitsh zz prop’r 
tuu a 9041} and 570'}1] nas-zon of konten-yya’l guv-er’nment, az 
dhzs uur nas‘ion 12 ἢ and dhe beter az, and ev’er sha’l bii if leer’nzq 
(with Godz gras) flurzsh m dhe saam: dhe gruund of whitsh 
leer’ntq, and dhe yys and konten-yyans dheer-of 12 letterz, dhe 


1 Bullokar writes “gre’w, thre’w.” 11th Chap. he marks as synonymous 
He represents (11) by e’, and (u) by the signs: θ᾽, e’w, v, τ, e’w. Hence 
v or ἃ with a small semicircle below his gre’w, thre’w=(gryy, thryy) and 
which may be indicated by Italics. have been so transcribed. 

Then after distinctly referring his 
simple vy or u to French (yy), in his. 2 Misprinted (reseui). 
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un-per‘fetnes wheer-of ov-er-thryy man‘i gud wits at dheir biig¢ntq 
and waz kauz of loq tem lost in dhem dhat spiidd best. 4 
Dhe Lat*in waz moost-eez'? tuu us iiq'l’sh tuu bii lee-r’ned first, 
biikauz: of xxj. let‘terz, xiij. or xiiij. weer per’fetl¢ per-fet, agriitq 
mn naam and suund, and no letter m/spla‘sed, syyperflyyus, 
suund‘ed, and not writ? ἢ, eksept: ἐπ abrevias: ionz, and eksept* be 
m/s-yys (az fi taak 4) wii liq'lish suunded tgnarus az iqnarus: 
magnus az magnus. A’l'so lignum az Wgnum, and so of udh-er 
wordz, wheer a vuu‘el kaam nekst biifoor* :g: in oon s¢l‘lab’l, and — 
:m: biigan: an udh-er s¢l‘lab’l fol-oourvq: a’l‘so dhe un-per-fet 
let'terz of dub’l or treb’l suund in Ταῦ ἐπ, nad oon of dhooz — 
suundz, agrii’q tuu dhe naam ov dhem, so dheer wanted but fiv 
or siks fig*yyrz or let-terz tuu fursnésh ev‘erd sev‘era’l déviz-ion of 
dhe vois ἐπ dhe Lat-cn, az wii iiq'lsh suund dhe saam: whitsh bii — 
dheez, ¢ g’ ὁ gy v’* (tuu bii suppooz‘ed radher ab-yyz‘ed be 
tsha’ndzh of tem, dhan so un-ser‘tein at dhe biigin'7q,) biisi#dz: 
dhs, dhe Lat-/n wath dhe aspziras‘von or let-ter (ἢ) veri siil‘dum 
aft-er an‘i kon‘sonant in oon szl:lab’l, and dhat after :¢: in dhe — 
suund of :th: oon'l¢ and after :¢: in dhe suund of :k: oon‘l¢, and 
aft-er :r: in dhe suund of :r: oon‘le, in a feu wordz derdiv-ed from — 
dhe griik ; neidh‘er Hath dhe Ταῦ ἢ dhe suund of, tsh. ii. uu. sh. 
dh. w. wh. 5, (nor dhe suund of the thrii half vuurelz, 1. ’m. ’n. — 
in dhe per-fet suund of iiq'lésh spiitsh) neidh-er in s7q. 51 letter, — 
s¢l-lab’l, nor suund 7n word: ἃ whitsh aar ver’? kom‘on 7n iiq‘lésh 
splitsh. 
4 Wheer-for dhe Lat-zn teetsh-orz, with Lat-in ortog-rafi, ded not 
(nor kuuld) suffescentle furnesh iiq'lsh spitsh with let-terz, but 
patsh-ed εὖ wp az wel az dhei kuuld (or at dhe leest, az wel az ‘dhei | 
wuuld) but noth¢q per-fet for iiq‘l’sh spiitsh, az appur-eth Ὁ dhe — 
foor'mer tree‘tes, so dhat of, xxxvij. severa’l αὐγή ὉΠ. in vois 
for iiq'lésh spiitsh,? oon'le dheez siks, a. ὃ. d. f. k. x. weer per’fetle 
per'fet, and dheer-bz xxxi dévez-conz in vois unper’fetlc fur‘néshed : 
wheer-of sum aar ut-erle want7q, sum απ] or treb:’1 suund‘ed, 
and sum mis-naam‘ed, biisevd* sum mis-plaas‘ed, sum τεῦ τι, and — 
not suund‘ed, and sum suund‘ed dhat aar not wri‘t’n. Whitsh 
un-per*fetnes maad dhe nat-¢v Πα 175} tuu spend loq tem mm lee-r’nigq © 
tuu reed and writ dhe saam (and dhat tshiif-l¢ bz root) Hol-p’n be © 
konten’yya’l ek-sersiz biifoory nad im wiz eerz, be Hil‘ariq — 
udher, and be mz ooun yys of speektq whitsh mii waz fain ~ 
tuu leen moor untuu’, dhan tu dhe ρα "αι, of dhe o’ld ortografi, — 
so far un-per‘fet for 1iq'lésh spiitsh: whitsh nelp of ek-serswz 
biifoor’ sheuved en dhe nat-?v iq'‘lsh, dhe stra’n‘dzher was — 
utterld void of, biisz7d’ sum stra’ndzh diviz-ionz of suundz in 
vois in liq‘lésh spitsh, amoq’ stra’ndzherz, ut-terlc un-yyz‘ed: 


1 Bullokar’s 37 letters as given in his a second enumeration he adds 4, ph, r’ 
eleventh chapter will be found suprap. =(k, f,’r). 
37, 1.19 from bottom. Several of his 
letters are in duplicate, for the purpose 2 Bullokar’s signs for (s, dzh, dzh, 
of keeping his spelling like the old, and ἃ, v) respectively, the second and third 
making changes chiefly by points. In being the same. 
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whitsh kauz‘ed dhem at dhe first sent, not oon'l¢ tuu kast dhe 
buuk awai-, but 4.80 tuu theqk and sai, dhat uur spiitsh waz 
so ryyd and bar-barus, dhat it waz not tuu bu leerned, be τυ τα 
or printéq: whitsh dispair’ man‘ of uur ooun nas‘7on (wel-7q tua 
leer’n) ded fa’l ἐπα : for dhe moor wilq ni was tuu fol-oou dhe 
naam of dhe let’ter, dhe fard-er-of ΗΠ waz, from dhe tryy suund of 
dhe word: and ad‘q miir-untuu’ an un-pasvent and un-diskreet: 
teetsh‘or, mani gud wits weer ov-er-throow’n zn dhe bug?nq, 
whuu (udh-erwiz ment nav gon foo’r-ward, not oonlwn reed vq 


and writ7q dheir natvv laq-gadzh, but a’l-so (be dhe Δ011" {1 of 


dheir friindz) prosiid‘ed in greeter duu‘zqz, tuu dheir ooun φτοῦ 
and stei in dhe kom‘on welth a’l:so: of whitsh sort, weer dhe suth 
of ποο᾿ Ὁ blud, and sutsh az Had par-ents of greet abdl-vte: whuuz 
par’ents (throwh tend-er luv') kuuld not hard-ly enfors: dhem tuu 
treed dhat painful maaz: and dhe suth ἔπ πα 1α τὖ ward, and dheer- 
be wad noo delcut: dheer-zn, took ani dhe leest okkaz-zon tuu bu 
ok-kyypied udh-erwez wheer-bz knoou‘ledzh waz lak-2q in sutsh, 
ἴῃ. whuum dhe kom‘on welth (for dheir abzl-vte and kred-t) re- 
kwirred moost, and sutsh az be 4] reez’n ment bi [πί5 tuu gid 
udh-er, and steiz tu up-Ho’ld udh‘er, Hay biin driv’n man‘i tmz 
tuu bii gd-ed bi udh-er dheir far-cnfer-vorz : whuu (for neses‘site 
or udher okkaz‘von) man‘i tevmz ab-yyz’ duueqz privat, and sum’- 
tum pertain’sq tuu dhe kom:on welth, whitsh zz tshiifle maintein‘ed 
be ΘΟ πα (Godz gras biufoor: a’l theqz preferred): whitsh 
leer’neq. a dhe znfer-vorz, kauz-eth dyy obeidiens toward: dhe 
syyper‘sorz, and biiq zn dhe syyper“sorz teecheth dyy guv-er’nment, 
and funa’ 111 teetsh-eth a’l estaats: tu lev on oon yy‘nete of dhe estaat- 
of dhe kom‘on welth, every estaat- on dheir degrii: and ka’l-7q, 
not withuut: dhe part¢k-yylar prof vt, kewz-etnes, and saaf-gard of 
every estaat:: wheer-untuu’ if 71 wave δα δα ans [πᾳ be dhs me 
amendment of ortog’raf?, for dhe yys and prof‘t of lee-r’norz and 
dhe saam aksept’ed akkord-7qle, £2 wel not oon'le 5Ρ114 7117 ¢mprint. 
dhe Gramvar, but a’l‘so put me Helpvq Hand untuu. a nes‘essare 
Dik-seonard agriuizq tuu dhe saam, ¢f God lend me lf, and dhat 
Zi mai bii eez'ed 1π dhe bur-d’n, dhat dyy-te be nat-yyr kompel-eth 
mii spesza’ll¢ tuu taak kaar of. 


Ene.ish PRonuncrIATION oF LaTIN IN THE XVITH CENTURY. 

Information respecting this subject is given incidentally by Pals- 
grave, Salesbury, Smith, Bullokar and Gill. Palsgrave generally 
illustrates the French sounds by the Latin, ‘‘ when pronounced 
aright’ (supra p. 59), implying that there was a wrong, and there- 
fore perhaps a usual pronunciation, which is the one we most desire 
to learn. By combining these authorities the result seems to be as 
follows. 

A Add ou ee, Bb, Ck, s, CH k, D d, dh, th, ἘΦ ee, e, F, ὁ 
G g, dzh, GN qn, Hg, I ei, ἡ, J dzh, Kk, L1, Mm, Nn, NG gg, 
00 6, u, Gece, P p, QUkw, Rr, 8s, z, Tt, th, TH th, U, yy, υ, 
oy, Χ ks, Y=I, Ζ z. 


1 By omission of the diacritics, this word is misprinted (lou). 
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A may have been (a, a, 88), but probably (a) only. 

Ai, (E Palsgrave says (i, 10) ‘be written in latine and nat — 
sounded,” ie. I suppose, not sounded as diphthongs. It seems 
clear from Smith (supra p. 121) that the real sound of At, and — 
therefore probably of Ci, was (ee). 

C was (k) before a, 0, uw and (5) before e, ὁ aie to 
present custom, and probably (s) before ὃ, ὦ 

CH=(k) according to Bullokar, supra p. 842, 1. 19. 

D. The only proper sound was (d), but we find Palsgrave saying 
of French D (i, 30): ‘*D in all maner thynges confermeth hym to 
the general rules aboue rehersed, so that I se no particular thyng 
wherof to warne the lernar, save that they sounde nat d of ad in 
these wordes, adultére, adoptidn, adoulcér, like th, as we of our 
tonge do in these wordes of latine ath athjuuandum for ad adjuuan- 
dum corruptly.’ I have assumed this th to mean (dh) as being 
derived from d. But Salesbury writes (kwith) for gud. 

E. Besides the regular sound of (ee, 6), Salesbury shews that 
(ii) had crept in occasionally, compare (liidzh: 7t)=/egit, p. 767. 1 
do not find this mentioned by any other authority. 

G=(g) before a, 0, τε and (dzh) before e, 2, as at present. Both 
Salesbury and Bullokar note and stigmatise the use of (qn) for GN, 
which seems to have been in general use. 

I short =(¢) throughout. I long =(ei) in Salesbury, (91) in Gill 
most probably. Whether Bullokar said (77) or (ei) depends on his 
English pronunciation of long I. It is to be observed that he as 
well as Smith (p. 112), does not admit the sound of (i1) in Latin. 
Hence Bullokar’s sound of long ὁ must have been quite distinct from 
(11), as (11, 2) are at this day kept quite distinct in Iceland and 
Teviotdale, in both cases perhaps by inclining (2) towards (ee), 
p. 544. 

T, usually (t), but when final often (th) as (am-ath) amat, ac- 
cording to Salesbury, see ἢ. Palsgrave also finds it necessary to — 
say, im reference to the French word est: ‘‘if the next worde 
folowyng begyn with a vowell, it shall be sounded e¢: but neuer est 
sounding s, nor eth, soundynge t like th, for t hath neuer no suche 
sounde in the frenche tonge,’’ (i, 44), which seems to be directed 
against this Latin usage. 

_TH=(th) see supra p. 842, 1. 19. 

U vowel, when long seems to have been generaily (yy) supra 
p. 841. But Palsgrave seems to consider this wrong, and to prefer 
(uu), supra p. 149. The short vowel could have been nothing 
but (u, τ). 

Exampres.—Latin spelling in Italics, pronunciation in Roman 
letters. 

Salesbury gives: agnus aq nus, amat am‘ath, dederit ded-erith, 
det dee'ei, deco deiku, ego eg'u, wgnis iq'nis, Jesu Dzhee-zyy, 
legit lit dzhith, magnus maq'nus, gui kwei, quid kwith, sal saul, 
Sanctus san’ tus, sol sooul, tobi tei: bei, tollis toou'lis, ἐμ tyy, vidi 
veidei, but objects to every one of these pronunciations. 

Bullokar writes, translating his symbols literatim: Cicero rheto- 
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yica singulos vicit, Sis:ero rethorvka seq*gyylooz visit, corvus non voce 
cucullum kor:vus non vo'se kyykul-lum, p. 4. Georgius Gigas et 
Gilbertus gerunt gladium ad extinguendum gibbum germinantem in 
gula Dzheordzhius Dzhz-gas et Gilber-tus dzher-unt glad-cum ad 
ekst¢qguen’dum gzb-bum dzhermznan‘tem zn gyy'la, p. 5. Jnjustus 
jejunat jactuosé non juxta guramentum Johannis mdzhus‘tus dzhe- 
dzhyy‘nat dzhaktyyo-ze non dzhuks:ta dzhyyramen‘tum Dzhonan:- 
nis p. 5. Lnvisus miser non delectatur placidis musis mnvi-zus mezer 
non delekta‘tur plas7ds myyzis, p. 6. Vutiost yudicium fugiunt ob 
pumtionem stultitia sue visio'zt dzhyydis‘vum fyydzheunt ob pyynt- 
50 ἼΘΙ] stultisvee syy‘ee. Unus vestrum cumulavit hune acervum 
yynus ves‘trum kyymyyla'vit wuqk aser-vum, p. 7. Thraso, 
Thales, Thessalia, Thra‘so, Tha‘les, Thessa‘léa. Jgnarus, magnus, 
lignum, iqna‘rus, maq‘nus, 174 τη. Bullokar in these examples 
has neglected to use his accents which mark length. 

Gill writes a few Latin names thus, the numbers refer to the 
pages of his Logonomia: Julius Cesar Dzhyy lus Se-zar 48. Cicero 
Sez‘eroo 43, 85. Terentia Terentia 84. Crassus Kras‘us 85. 
HHippia Hipia 85. Sylla Sil'a 85. Quintius Kwin:sius 86. Venus 
Venus 100. Cynthia Sin‘thia 101. Phoebe Fee‘be 101. Charissa 
Karis‘a 101. Corydon Kor-idon 108. Pyrocles Piroo-kles 108. 

The use of (ei) for long I, seems to guarantee the old use of (27), 
which may have been Bullokar’s pronunciation. And the use of 
(yy) for long U, seems to confirm the conjecture of its old use in 
the same sound, supra p. 246, rather than (uu), because as (21) 
changed into (61), so would (uu) have changed into (ou), whereas 
(yy) is naturally preserved. This confirms to some extent the 
remark on p. 583, note 8. The only other important point is the 
non-development of s7-, ἐϊ- before a vowel, into (shz-), hereby con- 
firming the absence of this development in English, supra p. 214. 


§ 5. Alexander Gitl’s Phonetic Writing, 1621, with an 
examination of Spenser’s and Sidney’s Rhymes. 


Dr. Gill, born in the same year as Shakspere, and occupymg the 
high literary position of head master of St. Paul’s School, London, 
at the time of Shakspere’s death, must obviously be considered as 
the best single authority for the pronunciation of the more educated 
classes in Shakspere’s lifetime. Hence it is necessary in these 
examples to give prominence to what has fallen from his pen. We 
have had frequent occasion to lament that Dr. Gill has not ex- 
plained the value of all his signs with sufficient clearness. The 
reasons why I suppose his 7 to have been (91), and his ἃ and au to 
have been (4A) will be found on pp. 115, 145. 

The greatest difficulty in transcribing Dr. Gill’s phonetic passages 
arises from the carelessness of the printing. Dr. Gill has furnished 
a list of Errata, which he requests may be corrected before reading, 
but in some instances these contain no corrections at all, and they 
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are exceedingly deficient. The commencing and concluding obser 
vations create difficulties : 


‘“‘Syllabee que naturi sua communes sunt, possunt etiam nit 5 
ferenter per vocales longas aut breves describi, vt (shal) aut (shaal), — 
(dans) aut (daans), (bi bii, ded deed, whoom whuum, modher, 
mudher, sai saai, mai maai, &c.) Quedam accentu variant, vt ibi — 
dictum est : itaque in his nil titubabis. Errata leuiora preeteribis “i 
cognita et agnita sic restitues...... Quinetiam characterum — 
penuriam in I, pro J, quoties opus refarcies. Denique capite 25 οὖ 
deinceps, accentuum notatio, longarum vocalium quantitati veniam — 
inveniet.”’ 

It is evident that owing to these errors much doubt must be felt 
by a reader of the xrxth century on many of the very points 
respecting which precise information is desirable. I had en- 
deayoured to correct errors by a reference to other occurrences of 
the same word. But after much consideration I determined to 
give a literal transcript of the text as it stands, as I have done 
for Hart and Bullokar, correcting only the errors marked in the 
errata and supplying the accent mark (-), so that the reader will 
be able to form his own opinion. I have used (7) for the short 2, — 
believing it to have been the sound intended by Dr. Gill. See also — 
§ 7 of this Chapter. But I have let (i) stand for short + when it 
appeared to be a misprint for 7=(11). 

Almost the only examples of phonetic writing as such, given by — 
Dr. Gill, are Psalms 62, 67, 96, 97, 104 according to the Authorized — 
Version, and as that version had only been published ten years 
when his book appeared, these transcripts possess a peculiar interest 
and are given at length. 


The poetical examples are chiefly adduced to give instances of 
rhetorical figures, and are principally taken from Spenser and 
Sidney,—not one line from Shakspere being quoted throughout the 
book, which need not excite surprise, as the first folio edition of 
Shakspere’s plays did not appear till two years after the publication 
of Gill’s second edition. There are a few epigrams from Harring- 
ton, a poem of Withers, a song of Ben Jonson, and one or two 
other songs cited. I have thought it best to give all the longer 


quotations from Spenser’s Faerie Queen in the order in which they _ 


occur in the poem, and to collect the other quotations according to 
the authors. We have thus a very tolerable collection of literary 
examples differing materially from the dry sticks furnished by 
Hart and Bullokar. Their main interest, however, consists in their 
being written phonetically by a man who was contemporary with 
nearly all the writers, and who therefore was able to furnish us 
with the pronunciation of English current in their time. We shall 
not go far wrong if we read like Dr. Gill. At the same time he 
clung to the older form of pronunciation, not admitting Harts (ee) 
for at, although he does allow (deseev’, konseev’) which were the 
current pronunciations of the xvitth century, and apparently ad- 
mitted (91, aa) which properly also belong to that period. It will 
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be found that his quotations from Spenser often differ from Mr. 
Morris’s (Globe) edition, sometimes designedly, sometimes perhaps 
from carelessness. 

How far Dr. Gill’s pronunciation represented that of Spenser, 
Sidney, and the other authors themselves, is an interesting question ; 
but there is no direct means of answering it. The only path open 15 
an examination of their rhymes. Accordingly Spenser’s and Sidney’s 
rhymes will be considered immediately after the specimens which 
Gill has given. And in the last section of this chapter not only 
Shakspere’s rhymes, but also his puns will be examined for the 
purpose of determining his individual pronunciation. 


Extracts from Spenser's Fuerte Queen. 


The references are to the book, canto, and stanza of the F. Q., and to the page 
of Gill’s Logonomia. 
Mutsh gan dhei praaiz dhe {1112 so straikht and 01 
Dhe sail*¢q poin, dhe see‘dar proud and taal, 
Dhe voinprop elm, dhe pop:lar nev-er drai, 
Dhe biild:er ook, 500] keq of forests aal, 
Dhe aspen gud for staavz, dhe soi‘pres fyy-neral. 
1, 1, 8, p. 105. 
Dhe laa‘d7 sad tu sii ΗΖ soor konstraint’, 
Kroid out, Nou nou, ser knoikht, sheu what suu bii. 
1. 1, 19) p. 108: 
Nou, when dhe rooz‘7-fiq:gred morn‘7q faier 
Wee'rd of aadzhed Toi:thoonz saf-ern bed, 
Had spred ner pur-pl roob thrukh deu‘z aier, 
And dhe noikh wilz Tetan deskuv-ered. 
BAZ, 75. po LOG. 
Az when tuu ramz, sterd wrth ambis‘zus proid, 
Foikht for dhe ryyl of dhe fair fliis-ed flok ; 
Dheir Horned fronts so feers on eidh:er soid 
Du mit, dhat wth dhe ter-or of dhe shok 
Aston-ved booth stand sens‘les as a blok, 
Forget-ful of dhe πα΄ τα. vektoroi : 
So stuud dheez twain unmuuv‘ed az a rok. 
τ 2. ΤΌΣ pe) 99: 
... Mer’se, mers? (511) voutsaaf: tu sheu 
On 5111 daam subdzhekt: tu hard mzstshans’. 
1 pe EG. 
Hiz diierest Laa‘de deed with feer nii found, 
1, 2, 44. p. 111. 
Her sum-7q deed mii found, wrth fain:ed feer. 
1, 2) 46. p. 11. 
mi moi frail eiz dheez loinz with teerz du stiip, 
Tu theqk nou shu, thrukh goilful, han-dliq 
Dhokh tryy az tutsh, dhokh daukh‘ter of a kiq, 
Dhokh faair az ev-er liv-7q woikht waz fair, 
Dhokh not an word nor diid 1] mer‘stzq, 
fz from Her knoikht divors‘ed in dispair’. 
13, 24 paaae 


ae ee Sate; 
a = 


ae 
ed τ που βὰς 


Sr τν ἐστ ak 
as 


—— Sees 


pern aHE 


ie Fone eae 


et ae Pee 
Sees a ee tape Sore 
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Of graiz‘li Pluto shii dhe daakhter waz, 
And sad Proser-pina dhe kwiin of hel : 
Jet shui ded th¢qk ner pii-erles wurth tu pas 
Dhat par‘entadzh, w7th proid shii so d¢d swel : 
And thun‘driq Dzhooy dhat noikh ἐπ που ἢ duth dwel 
And wiild dhe world, shii klaim‘ed for her soir ; 
Or τ dhat ἀπ’ els ded Dzhooy eksel: ; 
For tu dhee noi‘est shii dzd ste] aspoir’ 
Or 11 ooukht woi‘er weer dhen dhat, dzd {Ὁ deezoir-. 
1, 4, 11. p. 110. 
Ful man‘? mis‘tshiifs fol‘ou kryy-el wrath ; 
Abhor-ed blud-shed, and tyymul'tyyus stroif, 
Unman‘li mur‘dher, and unthr7‘ft¢ skath, 
Biter dispoit, wth raqk-erus rust’¢ knoif, 
Dhe swel-eq spliin, and fren-z? radzh-zq ΤΟΙ, 
1, 4, 35. p. 106. 
Dhe waalz weer Hai, but noth‘7q stroq, nor thzk; 
And goold:n fuuil aal over dhem displaaid: : 
Dhat pyy‘rest skoi wth broikht-nes dheei dismaaid:. 
1,4, 4. Ὁ: 98: 
With uzd-eus Horor booth togeedh‘er smoait, 
And sous so soor, dhat dheei dhe ney'n afrai*. 
1, 5,8. p. 98. 
Hii dzhent-loi askt, wheer aal dhe pup:l bu, 
Whutsh zn dhat βίδα" bild-7q wunt tu dwel ? 
Whuu an‘swereed nvm ful soft, mii kuuld not tel. 
Hii askt again’, wheer dhat saam knoikht was laid, 
Whoom greet Orgo-lio with pyyzs-ans fel 
Had maad uzz Καὶ ἵν thral? again: wii said, 
Hii kuuld not tel. Hi asked dhen, whitsh wai 
Hii zn moikht pas? Jgnaaro ae not tel. 
, 8: 88. sp. ΠῚ 
But, neidh-er dark-nes foul, es "fil-thé bandz 
Nor noi‘us smel, vz pur‘pooz kuuld wrthwoold:. 
1, 8, 40. p. 104. 
But noi‘us smel ΗΖ pur‘pooz kuuld not Hoould 
But dhat with kon-stant zeel and kour-adzh boould, 
Aft-er log painz and laa‘bors man:zfoould ; 
Hii found dhe meenz dhat pr¢z‘ner up tu reer. 
1, 8,40. p. 105. 
Dhen shal 91 juu rekount: a ryy-ful kaas 
(Said mii) dhe whitsh w7th dhs unluk~7 οἱ 
mi laat biineld: ; and mad not greet-er graas 
Mii reft from ct, had biin partaak-er of dhe plaas. 
1, 9, 26. p. 100. 
Wii met dhat vzl‘an, dhat voil mzs‘kreant, 
Dhat kurs-ed weikht, from whoom 91 skaapt whoileer’, 
A man of Hel, dhat kaalz nimself: Despair’. 
1, 9, 28. p. 105. 
For what Hath 191, dhat mai zt luv‘ed maak ? 
And givz not raadh‘er kaaz 10 dai‘loi tu forsaak ? 
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Feer, s¢knes, aadzh, los, laa-bor, sor‘oou, straif, 

Pain, Huq'ger, koold, dhat maaks dhe uart tu kwaak ; 

And ev-er {11 for’ tyyn radzh-eq roif ; 

:Aal whitsh, and thouz‘andz moo, duu mak a loth:sum lif. 

1, 9, 44. p. 103. 

Hii dhat dhe blud-red bel-oouz, loik a waal 

On eidh:er 5914 despart’ed with uz rod; 

ΤΊ] aal Hez arm:ai droi-fuut thrukh dhem Jod. 
1,:10,.63. μὲ 106, 

Dhis said, adoun: aii luuk-ed tu dhe ground 

Tu Haav returnd: ; but daazed weer Hvz ein 

Thrukh pas-7q braikht-nes whitsh did kwoit konfound: 

Hyz {101 sens, and tuu eksiid‘7q shoin. 

So dark aar theqz on eerth kompaard tu thiqz devoin’. 
1, 10, 67.. p: 116. 

So doun wii fel, and fuurth zz loif ded breeth 

Dhat van-esht ἐπ ὑπ smook, and kloud:ez swift : 

So doun ΗΠ] fel, dhat dh-erth Hzm underneeth: 

Did groon, az fiib:l so greet lood tu lift : 

So doun nui fel, az a nyydzh rok: kleft 

Whuuz faals foundaa‘svon waavz hay washt await’, 

And rooul-ing doun greet Nep:tyyn duth dismai’, 

So doun uii fel, and loik a heep-ed moun‘tain lai. 
1,11, 54. p. 121. 

. . . moost wretsh'ed man 

Dhat tu afek-seonz duz dhe broid‘l lend: 

Jn dheir beg¢n'n’q dhei ar week and wan, 

But suun throukh suf‘ferans, groou tu feer-ful end : 

Whaoilz dhei are week, betaimz* wth dhem kontend’, 

For when dhei oons tu per-fekt streqth du groou, 

Stroq warz dhei maak, and kryy-el bat-r7 bend 

Gainst fort of Reez-n, zt tu ov‘erthroou. 

Wrath dzhel-osz, griif, luv, dhzs skwoir nav laid thus loou. 


Wrath dzhel-osz, griif, luv, du dhus ekspel: 

Wrath is a foir, and dzhel-os? a wiid ; 

Grif 2z a flud, and luv a mon‘ster fel : 

Dhe foir of sparks, dhe wiid of 110] siid; 

Dhe flud of drops, dhe monster fzlth ded brid : 

But sparks, sud, drops, and fzlth du thus delai:: 

Dhe sparks suun kwentsh, dhe spriq‘¢q sud outwiid’, 

Dhe drops drei up, and f7lth woip kleen awa’, 

So shal wrath, dzhel-osz, griif, luv, doi and dekai-. 
2, 4, 34.35. p. 123. 

No tru, whuuz bran-tshez did not braav'l: spriq ; 

No brantsh, wheron: a fain burd ded not 5; 

No burd, but ded us shrz] noot swiit-loi szq ; 

No soq, but ded kontain: a luv'loz dit, 

Triiz, bran‘tshez, burdz, and soqz, weer fraam:ed fit 

For to alyyr’ frail moindz tu kaar-les 662 : 

Kaar'les dhe man suun woks, and wiz week wit 
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Waz ov‘erkum of thiq dhat did nim pleez. 
So pleez‘ed, ded mz wrath-ful kuur-adzh fair apeez’. 
2, 6,13. p. 123. 
And 7z dher kaar πῃ neev'n? and 12 dher luv 
Zn neev'nlai sprrvts tu dheez kree‘tyyrz baas, 
Dhat mai kompas‘7on of dheir tiv'lz muuv ? 
4. 8 12, ν AA 
. . » Aal dhat plees%q 12 tu liv-aq eer, 
Waz dheer konsort’ed 7n oon war-monii. 
Burdz, vois‘ez, n'stryyments, waa‘terz, woindz, Aal agrii. 


Dhe dzhoi-us burdz shroud:ed zn tsheer-ful shaad 
Dheir noots un‘tu dhe vois attem-pred swiit : 
Dh- andzheel‘ikal soft trem-bliq voisez maad 
Tu dh- cn‘stryyments d’voin respondens miit : 
Dhe s¢l-ver sound’zq én’stryyments dzd miit 
With dhe baaz murmur of dhe waa-terz faal: 
Dhe waa‘terz faal wrth def-erens diskrut: 
Nou soft, nou loud, un‘tu dhe woind dd kaal, 
Dhe dzhent:l war-bleq woind loou an‘swered un‘tu al. 
2, 22, 10. 71. τ ὙΠ 
Ne let πὶΖ faair-est Szn-thza refyyz: 
Jn mir‘orz moor dhen oon Herself: tu sii, 
But eidh-er Gloorzaana let ner tshyyz 
Or in Belfee-be fash‘zoned tu ὉΠ: 
Jn dh- oon wer ryyl, zn dh- odh‘er wer raar tshas‘tetii. 
Pref. to 3, st. 5. p. 101. 
Hyydzh see of sor‘oou, and tempest-eus griif, 
Wheer?n’ moi {101 bark 7z tos-ed 106, 
Far from dhe noop‘ed naay'n of reliif: : 
Whaoi du dhoi kryy-el bel-ooz beet so stroq, 
And dhoi moist moun‘tainz eetsh on odher throgq, 
Threet-zq tu swal:oou up moi: feer-ful 1911 Ὁ 
O du dhoi kryy‘el wrath and spoit-ful wroq 
At leqth alai:, and stent dhoi storm:? stroif, 
Whitsh on dheez trub:led bou:elz rainz and raadzh:eth reif. 
For els moi {1101 ves‘el, kraazd and kraakt, 
Kan-ot endyyr’. 
8, 4, 8, p. 99. 
Fordhoi: shii gaav H’m warn'7q ever? daai 
Dhe luv of wim‘en not tu entertazn: ; 
A les‘n tuu tu nard for liv-zq klaai. 
3, 4, 26. p. 100. 
So {711 bii dhe termz of mor‘taal staat, 
And ful of sut-1 sof-¢zms whztsh du plai 
With dub:l sens‘ez, and wzth faals debaat.: 
3, 4, 28. p. 97. 
Unthaqk-ful wretsh (said 811), 7z dhis dhe miid 
Wth whitsh wer sov‘erain mers? dhou dust kwait ? 
Dhoi loif shii saav’ed boi Her graa‘sius diid : 
But dhou dust meen with vil-enus dispoit- 
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Tu blot mer on‘or and ner Heev'nl? loikht. 

Dai, radh-er dei, dhen so disloi-aloi 

Diim of ner Hoikh dezert’, or siim so loikht, 
Faair deeth τύ 7z tu shun moor shaam, dhen doi; 
Doi, radh-er doi, dhen ev‘er luv disloi-aloi. 


But 1 tu luv disloi‘altai τ bii, 
Shal 91 dhen naat mer [ dhat | from deeth‘ez door 
Mii broukht? au, far bii sutsh reprootsh from mii. 
What kan 91 les du dhen uer luv dherfoor-, 
Scth 91 ner dyy reward: kannot: restoor: ? 
Doi, raadh-er doi, and 9114. duu Her serv, 
Dai-iq Her sery, and l’v-2q Her adoor:. 
Dhai 1911 shii gaav, dhoi loif shii duth dezerv’. - 
Doi, raadher doi, dhen ever from Her serv’’s swerv. 
3, 5, 45. 46. p. 121. 
Diskur’teus, dzsloi:aal Brit*omart ; 
What ven‘dzhans dyy kan ek-wal dhei dezart ; 
Dhat wast with shaam‘ful spot of scn-ful lust, 
Defoild: dhe pledzh komit'ed tu dhoi trust ? 
Let ug‘loi shaam and end:les ¢n-famoi 
Kul-er dhoi naam wth foul reproo‘tshez rust. 
4,1, 63. p. 118. 


Amoq’ dheez knoikhts dheer weer thrii bredh’ern boould, 
Thrii booulder bredh:ern never wer iborn’, 

Born of oon mudh-er 2n oon nap’? moould, ἢ 
Born at oon burdh’en zn oon Hap‘? morn, i 
Throiz Hap’? mudh‘er, and throis ΠΑΡ΄ ὁ morn, 
Dhat boor thrii sutsh, thrii sutch not tu bu fond. 


ἢ 
᾿ 


Ee ἘΣ Δ ΣΡ τ Ra ee 
ΣΤΥ Oe aS aes ee 


ne, 


ep. ee 
neal 


Her naam waz Ag-ape, whuuz tshzl-dren weern i 
:Aal thri az oon; dhe first Hoikht Proi-amond, Ne 
Dhe sek-ond Doai‘amond, dhe suq‘gest Troi-amond. 7 
Stout Proi-amond, but not so stroq tu stroik ; ᾿ 
Stroq Doi-amond, but not so stout ἃ knoikht ; Me 
But Troi-amond, waz stout and stroq aloik-. i 


On Hors‘bak yy-zed Troi‘amond tu foikht, f 
And Proi-amond on fuut Had moor deloit: ; Fi 
But nors and fuut knyy Doi-amond tu wild, if 
With kurt-aks yy:zed Doi-amond tu smait ; 
And Troi‘amond tu Hand] speer and shild, 
But speer and kurt-aks both, yyzd Proi-amond in fiild. 
4,2, 41,42. p. 124. 
- . . Doun on dhe blud‘7 plain 
Herself: shii thryy, and teerz gan shed amain., 
Amogqst Her teerz ¢mm7ks‘7q prai‘erz miik, 
And with Her prai‘erz, reez‘nz tu restrain: 
From blud-¢ stroif. 
4,3,47. p.110. 
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Shii eld nvr wrath-ful mand from ven‘dzhans soor. 

But draa‘iq neer, eer mii Hr wel biheld: 

Jz dhis dhe faith (shii said ?) and said no moor, 

But turnd avr fast, and fled awaz for ev-ermoor. 
4, 7,36. p. 103. 

Fresh shad‘oouz, fit tu shroud from sun‘? rai ; 

Fair landz, tu taak dhe sun 7n seez'n dyy ; 

Swiit spriqz, ἐπ whitsh a thouz‘and némfs did plai; 

Soft rum‘blq bruuks, dhat dzhent:l slumb-er dryy ; 

Heikh reer‘ed mounts, dhe landz about tu vyy ; 

Loou luuk-?q daalz, dsloind: from kom-on gaaz ; 

Deloit-ful bourz, tu sol-as luv-erz tryy ; 

Fair lab‘erinths, fond run‘erz eiz tu daaz : 

:Aal whitsh boi naa‘tyyr maad, dd naa‘tyyr self amaaz’. 
4,10, 24. p. 114. 

But wii wer sup’lant Handz, dhooz παπᾶς of goold ; 

And iik wer fiit, dhooz fiit of selver trai: 

Whitsh sooukht unroikh:teusnes and dzhust*7s soold, 

Tshopt of, and naild on πο Κ᾿, dhat aal moikht dhem bixoold:. 
5, 2,26. p. 111. 


Extracts from Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia. 
. Reez'n tu mz pas‘on ild-ed 
Pas‘on un‘tu mz raadzh, raadzh tu a Hast‘? revendzh’. 
By Ἡ- 110. 
And Haav-eq plaast moi thoukhts, moi ‘thoulhite alee plaa‘sed mii, 
Mii thoukht ; nai, syyr 91 waz, 91 waz 7n faair-est Wud 
Of Samothera land, a land dhat whoil-um stuud 
An on‘or tu dhe world, whoil on‘or waz dheir end. 
4,9. p. 118. 
Dhe feir tu sii mii wroqd for aq‘ger burn‘eth, 
Dhe aai‘er τὴ teerz for moin aflzk-seon wiip’eth, 
Dhe see for gruf tu eb Hz floou'zq turn-eth, 
Dhe eerth with prt’? dul ner sen‘ter kiip-eth, 
Faam 7z with wund-er blaaz-ed, 
Toim fliiz awai: for sor‘oou, 
Plaas stand’eth 502] amaaz-ed, 
Tu 511 moi noikht of iiv-lz whetsh Hath no mor‘oou. 
Alas, aal oon-lei 5811 no pets taak-eth 
Tu knoou moi mzz‘eraiz, but tshaast and kryyel 
Moi faal wer gloo-r7 maak:eth. 
Jit stel wez eiz giv tu moi flaamz dheir fyyel. 
Fair, burn mii kwoit tel sens of burn:7q leev mu: 
Azer, let me draa dhis breth no moor zn aq‘guish: 
See, dround zn dhii of ve'tal breth bireev’ mii: 
Erth, taak dhes eerth wheerzn: moi sprr-zts laq‘guish : 
Faam, sai 91 waz not born, 
Toim, Hast moi doi‘zq ou'er: 
Plaas, sii moi graay uptorn’ 
Foir, aiver, see, eerth, faam, teim, plaas, sheu suur pour. 
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Alas’, from aal dheir helps am 91 eksoild-, 

For nerz am 91, and deeth feerz nvr displeez-yyr ; 
Foi deeth, dhou art bigoil-ed, 

Dhokh oi bii erz, shii sets boi mii no treezyyr. 


8,15, Ῥ. 125. 
Extracts from Sir John Harrington's Epigrams (a.p. 1561-1612. ἢ 
Fai but a mans dsgraast’, noo’ted ἃ nov’zs. - 
Yee but a mans moor graast, noo‘ted of no vais. i 
Dhe mid of dhem dhat luv, and du not lv amis:. 4 
1). pel LS, ᾿ 


mi kaald dhii oons moi dii‘eerest Mal zn vers. " 
Whitsh dhus 91 kan inter-pret 1} 91 wl, 
Moi diterest Mal, dhat 2z, moi kost-lest 1]. 

2,81. p. 112. 
Tu praaiz moi woif, suur daakht’er, (so 91 gadh-er) i 


Juur men sai shii resembleth moost nvr fadh-er. ἦν 
And 91 no les tu praiz suur sun, ἨΠ brudhcer, ἢ 
Affirm: dhat Hii 2z tuu mutsh loik Hz τα 61. Ἶ 


Ei knoou not τ wi dzhudzh aroikht’, or er, ait 
But let um bii loik suu, so 91 loik ner. Ἢ 
2,96. p. 112, | 
Markus neer seest tu ven‘ter aal on proim, ) 
Til of Hz adzh kwoit waas‘ted waz dhe proim. Ἶ 
2,99. p, 112. : 
Wheer dwelz Mister Kaar-les ? 
Dzhest’erz Hav no dwel7q. ἐν 
Wheer loiz ni? Ἢ 
In wiz tuq boi moost menz [6]1᾽16. ἰὴ 
Wheer boordz ui ? 
Dheer wheer feests aar found boi smel-7q. 
Wheer boits Hi ? 
:Aal behoind’, gainst aal men Jel-7q. ἱ 
34 20%) py 118, εν 
Konsern?q woivz Hoould dhis a sertain ryyl, 
Dhat ἐΐ at first sau let dhem aay dhe ryyl, a 
Juurself: at last with dhem shal naav no ryyl, 


Kksept’ suu let dhem ev-er-moor tu ryyl. 
3, 33. p. 109. 


Songs and Miscellaneous Extracts. ay 
What εἴ a dai, or a munth, or a Jeer, ἢ 
Kroun dhoi dezoirz’ with a thou'zand wisht konten:teqz ? Ry! 
Kannot dhe tshauns of a noikt or an ouer 
Kros dhoi deloits: with a thouzand sad tormen:tiqz ὃ 
For-tyyn, on’or, beu'te, syyth, 
Aar but blos‘umz dz-sig [4916]: 
Wan‘ton pleez-yyr, doot'7q luv, 
Aar but shad-doouz 9116. 
:Aal our dzhoiz, aar but toiz 


141 thoukhts deeseev'vq. 
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Noon wath pou‘er of an ou‘er 
Jn dheir loivz bireev'7q. 
Thomas Campian. p. 144, with the music. 
Faaier boi na‘tyyr bii¢q born, 
Bor-ooud beute shii duth skorn. 
Hii dhat kis-eth wer, niid feer 
Noo unnool’sum ver‘niésh dheer ; 
For from dhens, Hii oon‘lei s7ps 
Dhe pyyr nek-tar of ner lips: 
And with dhez at oons nui klooz’ez, 
Μοῦ ryy*bez, tsher'7z, rooz-ez. 
George Withers. p. 98. 
Nou dhat dhe uerth ¢z kround with smoil-7q foier 
And sum du driqk, and sum du daans, 
Sum rq 
Sum s7q, 
And aal du straiv t- advaans’ 
Dhe myyz7k wol‘er : 
Wheerfoor: shuuld 01 
Stand sz-lent boi ? 
Whuu not dhe leest 
Booth luv dhe kaaz and aa‘torz of dhe feest. 
Ben Jonson, ode 14. p. 148. 
Moin eiz, no eiz, but foun-tainz of moi teerz: 
Mai teerz, no teerz, but fludz tu moist moi Hart: 
Moi nart, no nart, but Har‘bour of moi feerz: 
Moai feerz, no feerz, but ful-zq of moi smart. 
Moi smart, moi feerz, moi Hart, moi teerz, mein eiz, 
Ar bloind, droid, spent, past, waast‘ed w7th moi kroiz. 
And set moin eiz dhokh bloind, sii kaaz of griif: 
And sit moi teerz, dhokh droid, run doun amaain: : 
And st moi Hart, dhokh spent, atendz: reliif: : 
And sit moi feerz, dhokh past, enkrees* moi paain : 
And set 01 lev, and lév-zq ful moor smart : 
And smart'zq, kroi an vain, Breek πον ἢ Hart. 
Sone, “‘ Break Heavy Heart.” p. 119. 
Swit thooukhts, dhe fuud on whrtsh 91 fiid-¢q starv ; 
Swiit teerz, dhe drvqk dhat moor aagment: moi thzrst ; 
Swiit eiz, dhe starz boi whitsh moi kours duth swary ; 
Swut Hoop, moi deeth whitsh wast moi loif at first ; 
Swit thooukhts, swut teerz, swiit Hoop, swiit eiz, 
Hou tshaanst dhat deeth in swiitnes 1912 ? 
Sone, “ Deadly Sweetness.” fp. 119. 


Maa‘tshzl 2z naq‘ed, Dhe dil Haz -7m faq-ed 

And bren‘ed 12 vz byyks. In nvz kryyk-ed klyyks. 

Dhokh Maa-tshzl 7z Haq‘ed Maa‘tshzl 7z Haq-ed 

Jit Hil ¢z not wraq‘ed. Anb [and | bren-ed 7z iz byyks. 


Reus Macchiavellus, Northern Dialect. Ῥ, 122. 
Raaz‘tq moi Hoops, on Ἠ712Ζ of Heikh dezoir’, 
Theqk-eq tu skaal dhe Heev'n of Hr wart, 
Moi slender meenz prezumd: [ prezyymd: | tuu Hoi a part. 
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Her thunder of disdain’ forst mii retoir’, 
And thryy mii doun ὅζο. 

Daniel, Dexia, Sonnet 81. p. 99. 
Kontent’ whuu l¢vz wrth troid estaat, 
Niid feer no tshandzh of froun-zq faat : 
But wii dhat siiks, for un‘knooun: gain, 
Oft livz bai los, and leevz with pain. 

Specimen of Phonetic Spelling. p. 20. 
Dhe log ar 188" 21, dhe 110} ar loud: 
Dhe fair ar slut-ysh, dhe foul ar proud. 
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Praiz of an Hoikh a δ Ὁ an a trek tu bu greet’lii renoun‘ed 
Juu with juur prek-et pur‘tshast. Lo dhe vek-tord faa‘mus 
With tuu godz pak?q: oon wum-an 5111} tu kuz-n. 
Accentual Hexameters. Stanihurt’s Translation of 
Virg. Ain, 4, 93-95. p. 100. 


Psalm 62. p. 20. 


1 Tryy:loi moi sooul wait-eth upon’ God: from nm kum‘eth moi 
salu[v jaa‘scon. 2 Hii oon‘lei 1Ζ moi rok and moi salvaa‘svon: Hii iz 
moi defens*, 91 shal not bi greet:loi muuved. 38 Hou log wil sii 
madzhin mies‘tshiif against? a man? 711 shal bi slain aal of suu: 
az a bou'?q waal shall si bii: and az a tot-er/q fens. 4 Dheei 
ΟΟΠ 191 konsult’ tu kast n7m doun from nis ekselensoi, dheei deloi‘t 
mm loiz: dheei bles with dheeir mouth, but dheei kurs cn:wardloi- 
Sel‘an. 5 Moi sooul wait dhou oon:loi upon: God: for moi ekpek- 
ta‘scon 12 from Hem. 6 Hii oon'loi 2z moi rok and moi salvaa:svon ; 
Hii 12 moi defens:; 91 shal not bi muuv-ed. 7 Jn God 12 moi sal- 
vaa‘sion and moi gloo'r; dhe rok of mei streqth and moi ref-yydzh 
iz? God. 8 Trust 1π Him at ΑΛ] toimz Ji plip'l; pour out ΤΙ mart 
bifoor- Ham: God 2z a ref-yydzh forus. Sel‘an. 9 Syyr-loi men 
of loou degrii: ar vantei, and men of noi deegrii: ar a lei: tu bi 
laid zn dhe bal-ans, dheei ar aaltogedh-er loikht-er dhen van-7tai. 
10 Trust not cn opres‘zon, bikum: not vain zn rob-ero1; 11 retsh-ez 
mkrees*, set not Juur Hart upon’ dhem. 11 God uath spook-n 
oons; twois Haav oi Haard dhis, dhat pour biloq’eth unto God. 12 
:Aal-so un’to dhiu, oo Lord, bilog’eth mersz: for dhou ren-derest 
tu ev‘erei man akkord-7q tu Hz wurk. 


Psalm 61. p. 21. 


1 God bi mer‘s¢ful yy[u |n’tu us and bles us: and kaaz nz faas tu 
shoin upon’ us. Sel‘an. 2 Dhat dhoi waai maai bi knooun upon 
eerth, dhoi saav‘7q προ] ἢ amoq: aal naa‘sionz. 3 Let dhe piip'l 
praiz dhi, 00 God; let sal dhe piip'l prais dhii. 4 O let dhe 
naa‘sionz bi glad, and 510 for dzhoi: for dhou shalt dzhudzh dhe 
ῬΠΡῚ reikht-eusloi, and govern dhe naa‘svonz upon: eerth. Sel-an. 
5 Let dhe piip'l praiz dhii oo God; let aal dhe piip‘l praaiz dhii. 
6 Dhen shal dhe eerth suld wr cn’krees; and God, iiv'n our ooun 
God, shal bles us. 7 God shal bles us, and sal dhe endz of dhe 
eerth shal feer Hem. 
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Psalm 96. p. 22. 


1 O seq un‘tu dhe Lord a nyy 804 ; s¢q un‘tu dhe Lord aal dhe ; 
eerth. 2 Sq un‘tu dhe Lord, bles nz naam; sheu fuurth nz ’ 
salvaa‘sion from dai tu dai. 3 Decklaar: wiz ’ glo” ri amoq* dhe — 
needh‘en: H?z wun'derz amoq’ aal ΠΡ]. 4 For dhe Lord iat 
greet, and greet'loi tu bi praiz‘ed: Hii 2z tu bi feer‘ed abuy’ ΔΑ] 
Godz. 5 For aal dhe godz of dhe naa‘séonz ar oi'dolz: but dhe — 
Lord maad dhe neev'nz. 6 On‘or and Maa‘dzhestei ar bifoor — 
Him: streqth and beu‘te ar mm niz sank-tuaroi. 7 Gv un‘tu dhe ~ 
Lord (00 511 ken‘drez of dhe piip'l) σὺν un‘tu dhe Lord gloo‘r7 and — 
streqth. 8 Gy un‘tu dhe Lord dhe gloo‘re dyy un‘tu nz naam : 
breq an οἵ τα and kum ¢n-tu zz kuurts. 9 O wur-ship dhe Lord 
mm dhe beu'te of moo'lenes: feer bifoor’ n/m ΑΑ] dhe eerth. 10 
Saai amoq* dhe needh‘en dhat dhe Lord reeineth: dhe world — 
AAl‘so shall bi estab:leshed dhat zt shal not bi muuy‘ed: Hii shal 
dzhudzh dhe ΡΠ] roikh-teusloi. 11 Let dhe neeynz redzhois’, 
and let dhe eerth bi glad: let dhe see roor and dhe ful-nes dheerof*. 
12 Let dhe fuld bi dzhoi: ful, and aal dhat 2z dher/n’: dhen shal 
aal dhe triiz of dhe wud ΕἸΣ ΛΈ 13 Bifoor: dhe Lord ; for Hii ~ 
kum‘eth, for Hii kum:eth tu dzhudzh dhe eerth: Hii shal ‘azhudzh 
dhe world with roikh‘teusnes, and dhe piip'l w7th uvz tryyth. 


Psalm 97. p. 22. 


1 Dhe Lord reein‘eth; let dhe eerth redzhois: let dhe mul-te- — 
tyyd of dhe oilz bi glad “dherof. 2 Kloudz and dark-nes ar round 
about Hem: roikh‘teusnes and dzhudzh‘ment ar dhe nabitaa‘szon of 
niz throon. 3 A [9161 go-eth bifoor- Hm: and burn‘eth up Hz 
en‘emoiz round about’ 4 Hzz loikht-nzqz cnloikht-ned dhe world: — 
dhe eerth sau, and trembled. 5 Dhe uilz melt-ed loik waks at — 
at dhe prez‘ens of dhe Lord; at dhe prez‘ens of dhe Lord of dhe 
whool eerth. 6 Dhe nev-enz deklaar’ Hz roikh:teusnes: and aal — 
dhe piip'l sii πὶ gloo'r?. 7 Konfounded bi aal dheei dhat serv — 
graav'n oi‘madzhez, and boost dhemselvz of oi-dolz: wur:shep Hem 
aal si godz. 8 Seon Haard, and waz glad, and dhe daakh-terz — 
of Ju‘da redzhois‘ed: bikauz: of dhei dzhudzh-ments, oo Lord. 
9 For dhou Lord art hoikh abuy: aal dhe eerth: dhou art eksal'ted 
far abuv’ ΔΑ] godz. 10 Ju dhat luv dhe Lord, naatiivl; Hi ~ 
prezerv‘eth dhe sooulz of Hz saints: Hii delzv- ereth dhem out of 
dhe wand of dhe wzk-ed. 11 Loikht 2z sooun for dhe roikh‘teus, 
and glad‘nes for dhe up‘reikht én mart: 12 Redzhois: zn dhe Lord, 
sii roikh‘teus: and giiv thaqks at dhe remem‘brans of Hz Hoo'lines. 


Psalm 104. p. 28. 


1 Bles dhe Lord, 00 moi sooul: oo Lord moi God dhou art vers 
greet: dhou art kloodh’ed with On‘or and Madzh-estoi. 2 Whuu 
kuv-‘erest dhoi self w7th loikht, az weth a gar‘ment: whuu stretsh:est 
out dhe nev'nz loik a kur‘tain; 3 Whuu lai‘eth dhe beemz of Hz 
tsham‘berz 7n dhe waa‘terz; whuu maak-eth dhe kloudz wiz 
tshar‘et: whuu walk‘eth upon: dhe wzqz of dhe woind. 4 Whuu © 
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maak‘eth nz an‘gelz spervts: mez ménvisterz a flaam‘7q foicer. 
ὃ Whuu laid dhe foundaas‘onz of dhe eerth: dhat εὖ shuuld not 
bi remuuy-ed for ever. 6 Dhou kuv-erest τ with dhe diip az with 
a garment: dhe waa‘terz stuud abuv- dhe moun‘tainz. 7 At dhoi 
rebyyk: dheei fled: at dhe vois of dhoi thund-er dheei waast-ed 
awai. 8 Dheei go up boi dhe mount:ainz, dheei go doun boi dhe 
val‘leiz un‘tu dhe plaas whetsh dhou uast found-ed for dhem. 9 
Dhou wast set a bound dhat dheei mai not pas over: dhat dheei 
turn not again: tu kuv‘er dhe eerth. 10 Hii sendeth dhe spriqz 
an‘tu dhe valleiz ; whetsh run amoq:dhe ΗΖ. 11 Dheei gev driqk 
tu ev'rei beest of dhe fiild; dhe waild as‘es kwentsh dheeir thrrst. 
12 Boi dhem shal dhe foulz of dhe πον Ἢ Haav dieeir nabitaa‘scon, 
whitsh seq amoq: dhe bran-shez. 13 Hii waat:ereth dhe Hulz from 
Ἡ1Ζ tsham‘berz: dhe eerth 22 sat-isfoied wrth dhe frvyt of dhoi 
wurkz. 14 Hii kaaz-eth dhe gras tu groou for dhe kat-el, and 
Herb for dhe ser‘vs of man: dhat ἘΠῚ mai breq fuurth fuud out of 
dhe eerth. 15 And woin dhat maak-eth glad dhe Hart of man, and 
oil tu maak uz faas tu shoin, and breed whitsh streqth'neth mans 
Hart. 16 Dhe triuz of dhe Lord ar ful of sap: dhe see-darz of 
Lebanon whrtsh Hii wath planted. 17 Wheer dhe berdz maak 
dheeir nests: az for dhe stork dhe for triiz are nvr Hous. 18 Dhe 
Hoikh welz ar a ref-yydzh for dhe woild goots: and dhe roks for 
dhe kunz. 19 Hii apuuint-ed dhe muun for seez‘nz; dhe sun 
knooueth Hz goovq doun. 20 Dhou maak-est dark-nes, and tt oz 
noikht : wheeren: Δα] dhe beests of dhe for-est du kriip fuurth. 
21 Dhe sug loi‘onz roor aft-er dheeir prai, and suk dheeir meet 
from God. 22 Dhe sun aroiz‘eth, dheei gadh‘er dhemselvz: tu- 
gedher, and lai dhem doun in dheeir denz. 23 Man goreth 
fuurth un‘tu ΗΖ wurk; and tu Hvz laa‘bor, untel: dhe ν᾿ πη. 24 
O Lord Hou man‘foould ar dhoi wurks ? m wzdum uaast 
dhou maad dhem aal: dhe eerth iz ful of dhoi ritshez. 25 
So 7z dhis greet and woid see, wheerzn’ ar theqz kriipq 
qnum‘erabl, booth smaal and greet beests. 26 Dheer go dhe 
ships; dheer 7z dhat Leve-athan [ Levoiathan? | whuum dhou 
Hast maad tu plai dheerin.. 27 Dheez wait aal upon dhi dhat 
dhou maist g’v dhem dheeir meet zn dyy seez'n. 28 Dhat dhou 
giv-est dhem dheei gadh-er: dhou oop-nest dhei Hand, dheei ar 
fil-ed with gud. 29 Dhow woid-est dhoi faas, dhei ar trub:led: 
dhou taak-est awai: dheeir breth dheei doi, and return: tu dheeir dust. 
30 Dhou send-est forth [fuurth] dhoi spervt, dhei ar kreaat-ed: 
and dhour enyy-est dhe faas of dhe eerth. 31 Dhe gloo-rd of dhe 
Lord shal mdyyr- for ever: dhe Lord shal redzhois: on Hz wurks. 
32 Hi luuk‘eth on dhe eerth, and τὖ trem‘bleth: aii toutsh-eth 
[tutsh‘eth ?| dhe uzlz and dhei smook. 33 i wil seq un‘tu dhe 
Lord az log as 91 lev: 91 wel praiz moi God whoil 91 Haav moi 
buzq. 384 Moi medztaa‘svon of Ham shal bi swiit: 01 wil be glad 
mm dhe Lord. 35 Let dhe sen-erz bi konsum:ed [ konsyym‘ed Ὁ] out 
of dhe eerth, let dhe wik-ed bil no moor: bles dhou dhe Lord, 00 
moi sooul, Praiz 511 dhe Lord. Amen. 
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An EXAMINATION oF SpENSER’s RHYMES. 


An inspection of the examples of Spenser’s pronunciation as given — 


by Dr. Gill, pp. 847-852, shews that as Dr. Gill read them the rhymes 
were not unfrequently faulty. If then this authority is to be 
trusted we have entirely left the region of perfect rhymes, and have 


entered one where occasional rhymes are no guide at all to the pro-— 
nunciation, and very frequent rhymes are but of slight value. Still — 


it seemed worth while to extend the comparison further, and see 
how far Spenser in his rhymes conformed to the rules of pronun- 
ciation which we gathered from contemporary authorities in Chap. 
III. Before, however, giving the results of an examination of all 
the rhymes in the Fuerte Queen, I shall examine the bad rhymes in 
contemporary poems of considerable reputation, in order that we 
may see and understand what limits of approximation in the sound 
of rhyming vowels and even consonants, some of our best versifiers 
deem to be occasionally or even generally sufficient, that is, how 
closely they approach to final or consonantal rhyme (p. 245) on the 
one side, and assonance on the other. For this purpose I have se- 
lected Thomas Moore and Alfred Tennyson. Every one admits that 
Moore was at least a master of the mechanical part of his art. His 
lines are generally rhythmical, and his rhymes good, as might be 
expected from a song writer with a delicate perception of music. 
Of his writings I choose the most elaborate, the Loves of the Angels, 
and Lalla Rookh, and note all the rhymes which are false according 
to my own pronunciation. Of Tennyson, who is also a master of 
his art, I select the Jn Memoriam, as his most careful production 
in regular rhymed verse, and do the like with it. The following 
are the results. 


Mode of Reference. 


FW 1, 2 Fireworshippers, part 1, paragraph 2. 

LA prol., Loves of the Angels, prologue. LA 2, 8. Do., story 2, paragraph 8. 

LH 6, Light of the Harem, paragraph 6. 

PP 24, Paradise and the Peri, paragraph 24. 

VP 3, 17, Veiled Prophet, part 3, paragraph 17. 

T 28, Tennyson’s In Memoriam, section 28. Tep. Do. epilogue. 

The examples are arranged according to the sounds, which, according to my 
pronunciation, are different, but must have been identical, according to the pro- 
nunciation of the poets, if the rhymes are perfect. 


Faulty Rhymes observed in Moore and Tennyson. 
I. Both rhyming syllables accented. 


aa) =(e) 
command brand VP 1 2 
command hand VP ὃ 5—T ep. 
glance expanse LA 1, 20. PP 5. 


1 In the few extracts that are given 
we find: (aal fyyneral 1, 1, 8. waz 
pas 1, 4, 11. whoileer: despair 1, 9, 28. 
luv muuv 2, 8, 1. morn weern 4, 2, 41. 
faikht smoit 4, 2,42.) And the fol- 
lowing seem to be forced, a double 
value to -er, and -y being assumed, 


last hast VP 2, 24 
{in all these cases the first word is 
occasionally pronounced with (2), 
more frequently with (ah).] 


(Britomart* dezart: 4, 1, 53. Har‘monii 
agrii 2, 12, 70. tshas'titii bii 8, intr., 5, 
disloialoi dei 3, 5, 45.) The spelling 


here used is the preceding translitera-. 


tion of Dr. Gill’s, the references are to 
book, canto, stanza, of the Faerie Queene. 


πον a ae eee 


πε eee 
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(aa)=(A, AA, 9, 90) 
bar war VP 3, 14 
guard lord T 124 
haunts wants T 96 [the first word has 
sometimes (Aa), and the second either 


(a) or (9).] 
(aaxt)=(ed, 1) 
hearth earth T 30. 76 


(aa, AA)=(¢e 
vase grace VP 2, 5. [the first word is 
very rarely called (vees), or (veez) 
generally (vAaz, vaaz). ] 


(a)=(aa), see (aa)=A) 
(aa)=(aa), see (aa)= (AA) 
(Aa)=(ee), see (ee)=(AA) 
(w)=(aa), see (αα)-- (ὦ) 


(x) =(¢e) 
amber chamber FW 4, 37 [the second 
word in these cases is usually 
(tsheem’b.1), occasionally (tshaam‘b.); 
I do not know (tshem'bz). | 
clamber chamber FW 1, 8 
have grave T 54 


ca mn be) = (ee) 
death faith T 80. 106. 112. 
said maid VP 1, 28 [the word sazd is 
perhaps occasionally called (seed). | 
unsaid maid T 72 


ee) 
heaven driven FW 1, 1. 1, 15. 2, 11. 
4, 8. LA 2, 42. VP 1, 33. 2, 33. 
heaven forgiven LA 1, 14. 2, 13. 2, 66. 
ΕὟ 4,1. PP 32, 
heaven given FW 1, 2. 4, 4. 4,7. 4, 
ΠΗ ἢ 2 8. 2, 37. 2, 46. 3, 1. 
ΠΗ VP. 1, 3. 1, 19. 1, 25. 
2, 8. 2, 24. 2, 27.—T 16. 39 
heaven o’erdriven T 61 
heaven riven FW 8,1. LH 6 
heaven unriven VP 3, 11 
[any attempt to say (H7v'n) would 
no doubt have been scouted by any 
poet, but all poets allow the 
rhyme. | 
inherit spirit PP 14 [(sper-7t) is now 
thought vulgar] 
yes this FW 3, 2 [compare Sir T. 
Smith, supra p. 80]. 
(e)= (ii) 
breath beneath LA 1, 15. 2, 2. VP 2, 
31 
breath underneath T 98 
breath wreath LH 18. 22. VP 1,9 . 
death beneath FW 1, 17. 1, 18. 3, 6. 
3, 14.—T 40 
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death sheath FW 4, 28. VP 1, 2. 

death wreath FW 2, 18.---Τ 71 

death underneath VP 3, 17 

deaths wreaths LA 2, 63 

heaven even FW 1, 17. LA 1, 6. 2, 
38. PP 26. VP 1, 34 

treads leads v. FW 4, 25 


(er, 1)=(001, 001) 
earth forth LA 3,13. LH 30 


(e1,1)—=(aat) see (aat)=(eL, 1) 

(2)=(2) 

done upon FW 2, 11 

done gone LA 1, 12 

dusk kiosk VP 1, 24 

one gone LH 5 

one on T 42. 80. 82. ep. 

one upon LA 2, 71. PP 32 

rough off LH 6 

run upon VP 1, 34 

shun upon LA 2, 43. 2, 62 

sun upon LA 2,17. VP 1, 1 


(2) = (00) 

above grove LH 2 

above love wove LA 3, 8 

beloved roved LH 3 

come home LA 2, 74. 3, 8. LH 18 
twice. 22. VP. 2, 33. 3, 17.--T 6. 
8. 14. 89. 

discover over LH 4 

love grove LH 20 

love rove VP. 1, 18. 2, 35 

lover over LH 1. 6. 

loves groves FW 1,9. LH 6. VP 1, 13. 

one alone LH 24.—T 93 

one shone VP 1, 15. LA prol. 5 

one tone FW 4. 25 


(o)=(u 
blood good T 3. 33. 53. 82. 104 
blood stood FW 2, 12. 2, 13. 4, 9 
blood understood VP 1, 27. 3, 21 
bud good T ep. 
flood good T 126 
flood stood FW 1, 13. 1, 18. 2, 8. 3, 
11 20 ΡΒ 
flood wood LH 25—T 84 
floods woods PP 12.—T 83 
shut put T 35 
thrush push T 89 


(0) =(uu) 
beloved moved T 51 
blood brood FW 1, 2, 3, 1. 4, 4. 
blood food FW 3, 14. 
come dome F'W 1, 1. 
come tomb FW 2, 9.—T 83 
flood food VP 2, 5, 
love move FW 4,7. LH5.—T 17. 
25. 39, 100 
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love prove T prol, 26. 47. 83. 

loved proved PP 15, VP 1, 20.—T 103. 
129. ep. 

loved removed LA 3, 10.—T prol. 13. 

loved unmoved FW 1, 8. 2,12, LA 1, 
16. VP 2, 27 

loves moves T ep. 

some dome =judgment VP 1, 16 


(ar, 1)=(04, 902) 
curse horse T 6 
words chords LA 2, 86. 2, 67. LH 33. 
VP 2, 17.-- 47 
word lord LA prol. 2. 


(or, I)=(001, 001) 
return’d mourn’d FW 2, 13 
urn mourn T 9 
[some persons say (muum] 
word adored VP 1, 29 
word sword FW. 1, 13. 2, 3 
words swords VP 1, 2. 1, 8 


(ee) =(ii) 
bear fear T prol. 

bears years T 51 

wears tears 8, LA 1, 15 


(ee)=(aa), see (aa)=(ee) 
(ce) =(w), see (@)=(ce) 
(ce)=(c), see (c)= (6) 

(ce)= (ii) 


to day quay T 14 


(01)=(@) 
Christ mist T 28 
Christ evangelist T 31 
behind wind s. VP 1, 8 
blind wind 5. VP 3, 5 
find wind s, T 8 
kind wind 5. VP 3, 2.—T 106 
mankind wind 5. T 28 
[many readers always read (woind) 
in poetry instead of wind; Guill 
has generally (woind) even in 
prose. | 
(0i) = (ci) 
I joy T ep. [the pronunciation (ai 
dzhoi) would be out of the question | 


(au)=(00, oon) 
brow below LH 6 
᾿ brow know T 89 
down grown VP 2, 10 
down own LA 2, 39. PP 24 
now low T 4 
powers doors T 36 
shower pour LH 2. [the pronunciation 
(pout) is now vulgar.] 
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(i)=(c), see (€)=() 

(7) =(01), see (a1) =(t) 
| (ἡ): (il) 
did seed T ep. 

(ii)=(c), see (e)= (i) 
(i) = (ce), see (ee) =i) 
(ii)=(¢e), see (ee) =(il) 

(iu) = (uu) 


anew through LA 3, 10 
anew two VP 3, 27 
dew through VP 2, 4 
ensue through T 116 
few true FW 1, 17 
hue drew LA 1, 20 
hue knew through LA 1, 14 
hue threw LH 26 
hue too VP 1, 36 
hue true FW 3, 10 
hue who VP 8, 3 

[if Awe is pronounced (shun) and not 

(Hiu) the six last cases may be 
esteemed rhymes. ] 

knew too FW 1, 13 
new too T 13 
perfume bloom LA prol. 2 
perfume gloom T 93 
lure sure VP 1, 29 
lute shoot VP 1, 29. [some say (luut, 

luut). | 
mute flute VP 3, 2. [some say (fliut). 
view true VP 1, 23. [some say (triu). 
use chose T 34 
yew through T 74 


(0)=(aa), see (aa)=(9) 
(2)=(2), see (2)=(9) 
(9) = (00) 
font wont T 29. [some say (wont) and 
others (wont). ] 
God rode FW 3, 5. 4, 15 
gone alone LA 1, 20. 2, 71. LA prol. 
5. VP 2, 10—T 103 
gone shone FW 2, 9, PP 18. VP 1, 
29. LA 1, 3. [some say (shon).] 
loss gross T 40 
lost boast T 1 
lost ghost T 91 
lost most LA 3, 7. 3, 9—T. 27. 83 
tost host VP 3, 6 
on shone LA 1,'2. 2, 20: VF ie 
[some say (shon). ] 
wan shone FW 4, 16 


(01) = (91), see (91) ΞΞ (91) 
(01)= (01, 1), see (or, 1)=(24) 


(or, 001)=(004, 002) 
lord adored FW 4, 12 
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storm form T 16, [some say (foo1m) 
always, others distinguish (f901m) 
shape, (fooim) seat. ] 


(00)=(2), sce (0) =(00) 


(00=(ou), 866 (ou) =(00) 


(00)=(u) 
mode good T 46 
(00= (uu) 


door moor T 28. [some say (moo). ] 

hope group FW 4, 16 

more moor T 40. [probably a rhyme 
riche Ὁ. 246, as: here hear T 35. ] 

more poor T 77 


(oor)=(ea, 1), see (er, 1)=(002) 
(001)=(04), see (01)= (002) 
(001) =(04, 1), see (01, 1)=(90.2) 
(o0u)=(ou), see (ou)= (oon) 
(u)=(0), see (0.)=(u) 
(w)=(00), see (00)=(w). 

foot brute T aa ΩΝ 


good food VP 2, 33 
woods moods T 27. 35. 87 


(uu)=(0), see (0)=(uu) 
(uu)=(in), see (iu)=(uu) 
(uu)=(00), see (00)= (un) 
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(uu)=(w), see (w)=(un) 
(dh) =(th) 
breathe wreath s. VP 2, 7 
(dhz)= (ths) 
breathes sheaths FW 1, 2 
breathes wreathes LH 2 


(1)= (04, 901), see (01, 901) = (a) 
(1)=(001, 001), 866 (001, 00.1) = (1) 


(s)=(2) 

bliss his VP 1, 2 

else tells T 75 

face gaze T 32 

grace vase VP 2, 5 [adopting the pro- 
nunciation (vaaz, VAAZ) or (veez), 
this is faulty ; only the unusual (vees) 
saves the rhyme. | 

house s. boughs T 29 


(th)=(dh), see (dh) =(th) 
(z)=(s), see (s)=(z) 
house 5. bows T 35 
house s. vows T 20 
ice flies T 105 
paradise eyes LA 2,11. VP 1, 3.—T 
24. ep. 
peace disease T 104 
peace these T 88 
race phase T ep. 
this is PP 10.—T 20. 34, 83. 


II. An Unaccented Rhyming with an Accented Syllable. 


(ea, 1) unaccented=(ex, 1) accented 
islander myrrh VP 3, 4 


(eI, I unace.=(11) ace. 
universe fierce VP 1, 25 


(el, vel) wnace.=(Aal) ace. 
festival all VP 3, 19 
musical fall VP 2, 17 


(en, en) wnacc.=(aan, ahn) ace. 


circumstance chance T 62. [some say 
(sa‘kemsteens’) with a distinct secon- 
dary accent on the last syllable. | 

countenance chance T 112 

deliverance trance VP 3, 18 

inhabitants plants LH 10 

utterance trance LH 33 

visitant haunt VP 1, 12 


(em, om) wnace.=(o0m) ace. 
masterdom home T 100 


(en, on) wnace.=(on) ace. 


Lebanon sun FW 2,11. PP 22 
orison one VP 1, 22 


(1) unace.=(a1) ace. 
agony I, LA 2, 42 
energies cries T 111 
harmony die LA 2, 42 
insufficiencies eyes T 110 
miseries eyes FW 4, 7 
mysteries replies T 37 
obscurity lie LA 2, 60 
prophecies rise T 90 
sympathy die T 30 
sympathy I T 61 
tastefully hie VP 2, 2 


(Ὁ) unacc. = (11) ace. 
agonies sees FW 1, 13 
armory see VP 8,1 
canopies breeze VP, 3, 2 
constancy be T 21 
desperately sea FW 1, 17 
destinies please LA 3, 15 
energies ease VP 2, 7 
eternities seas VP 2, 7 
exquisite sweet FW 3, 13 
harmonies breeze VP 2, 10. LH 17 
history be T 101 
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immensity see LA 1, 20 partially thee VP 1, 21 — 
immortality thee VP 2, 9 philosophy be T 52 

impatiently me LH 10 poesy thee T 8 

instantly sea LH 19 purity bee LA 2, 16 

mockeries breeze VP 1, 9 purity be LA 1, 7. 1, 16 

mystery thee T 95 solemnly she LA 2, 44 

mystery sea LA 2, 38 witchery free LH 24 

mysteries these LA, 2, 41 yieldingly three LA prol. 4 


Some of these rhymes, as may be seen, are justifiable by diver- 
sities of pronunciation. Others are really rhymes of long and short 
vowels. But others cannot be made into rhymes with the help of 
any known received pronunciations. Thus:—1) bar war, guard 
lord, clamber chamber, amber chamber, have grave, heaven given 
[very common], heaven even [also common], death beneath, death 
sheath, &c. [common ], earth forth, one gone, rough off, above grove, 
come home [very common], love grove &c., one alone &c., blood, 
good &c., flood stood &c., thrush push, blood food, come tomb, love 
move &c., curse horse, word lord [so that as we have: guard lord, 
we might have: word guard! | word sword, Christ mist, I joy, brow 
below, down grown &c., now low, loss gross, lost boast &c., mode 
good, hope group:—2) breathe wreath, breathes sheaths, bliss his, 
else tells, house 8. boughs &c., ice flies &c.—are about as bad rhymes 
as can be, the first division being purely consonantal rhymes, and the 
second mere assonances. The rhymes of an unaccented and accented 
syllable are all bad, but the double use of unaccented final -y, -ves, 
to rhyme either with (-11, -11Ζ} or (-91, -0iz) at the convenience of the 
poet is really distressing; compare: agony I, agonies sees; energies 
cries, energies ease; harmony die, harmonies breeze; mysteries re- 
plies, mysteries these &c. Itis at once evident that any attempt to 
derive the pronunciation of the xrx th century from an examination 
of modern rhymes must utterly fail. 


Now the extended examination of Spenser’s rhymes above named, 
leads to a similar result. It would not only be impossible from 
them to determine his pronunciation, but his usages cross the 
known rules of the time, even if we include Hart’s varieties, so 
multifariously, that the poet was evidently hampered with the 
multiplicity of rhyming words which his stanza necessitated,’ and 
became careless, or satisfied with rough approximations. 

The language in which he wrote was artificial in itself. It was 
not the language of the xvrth century, but aped, without reflecting, 
that of the xvth. The contrast between the genuine old tongue of 
Chaucer, or modern tongue of Shakspere, and the trumped up tongue 
of Spenser, which could never have been spoken at any time, is 
painful. Coming to the examination of Spenser’s rhymes fresh from 
those of Chaucer, the effect on my ears was similar to that pro- 
duced by reading one of Sheridan Knowles’s mock Elizabethan Eng- 
lish dramas, after studying Shakspere. Itis sad that so great a poet 
should have put on such motley. 


1 The scheme of his rhymes isababbe bec, necessitating 2, 3, and 4 
rhyming words, 
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Sometimes, either the author or the printer,—it is impossible to 
say which, but in all subsequent citations I follow Mr. Morris,\— 
seems to think he can make a rhyme by adopting an unusual spell- 


ing. 


At other times unusual forms of words, long obsolete or else 


provincial, are adopted, and different forms of the same word chosen 
to meet the exigencies of the rhyme. 


Unusual Spellings and Forms for appearance of Rhymes. 


infusd chusd =chose used 2, 2, 5 

fire yre stire=stir 2, 5, 2. 

draws jawes wawes=waves 2, 12, 4. 
[see Salesbury, supra p. 785. ] 

strond hond fond stond=strand hand 
found strand, 2, 6, 19. lond fond = 
land found 3, 2, 8. hand understand 
fond =fouwnd 3, 1, 60. [here the two 
first words have been left unchanged. | 

aboord affoord foord=aboard afford 
ford 2, 6, 19. 

entertayne demayne =demean 2, 9, 40 

paramoure succoure floure =/loor poure 
2, 10, 19. 

fayre hayre=heir shayre =share 2, 10, 
28. 


weet = wit v. feet 2, 10, 71. [weet is con- 
stantly used. | 

gate hate awate=await 2, 11, 6. 

assault exault withhault = withheld 
fault 2, 11, 9. fault hault assault 6, 
2, 23. 

tooke strooke =struck 2, 12, 38. strooke 
looke 2, 12, 88. broken stroken 
wroken, 6, 2, 7. tooke strooke 
awooke looke 6, 7, 48. 

vele=veil unhele concele 2, 12, 64. 
vele appele revele 3, 3, 19. vele con- 
cele 4,10, 41. Florimele vele 4, ὃ, 
17; 

paynt faynt taynt daynt=dainty 3, 
intr. 2. 

way convay =convey assay way 3, 1, 2. 

surcease encrease preasse =press peace 
3, 1, 28. preace=press surcease 
peace 4, 9, 32. 

fayre debonayre compayre =compare, 
repayre 3, 1, 20. fayre prepayre= 
prepare 3, 4,14. chayre =chere, dear, 
ayre, fayre 3, 5, 51. 

sex wex=wax v vex flex=/flax 3,1, 47. 

beare appeare theare 3, 2, 11. 

accomplishid =-ed hid 3, 3, 48. 


1 The Globe edition Complete Works 
of Edmund Spenser, edited from the 
original editions and manuscripts by 
R. Morris, with a memoir by J. W. 
Hales, London, 1869. In this edition 
the stanzas of the Fuerte Queen are 


clim =climd swim him 8, 4, 42. 

alive deprive atchive =achieve 3, 5, 26. 

strowne sowne overflowne =over flowed 
3, 9, 90: 

towne crowne downe compassiowne 3, 
9, 39. 

bloud stoud remoud=d/ood stood re- 
moved 8, 9, 43. 

furst nurst = first nursed 3, 11, 1. 

rowme renowme = 700m renown 8,11, 47. 

food feood = feud blood brood 4, 1, 26. 

eraft draft = draught beraft = bereft 
engraft 4, 2, 10. 

burds = dzrds words lords 4, 2, 35. 

appeard reard affeard sweard =sword 
4, 3, 31. 33. 

speach = speech empeach reach 4, 10, 36. 

yeares peares=peers 4, 10, 49. 

powre recoure =recover boure stoure 4, 
10, 58. lowre conjure recure = recover 
5, 10, 26. 

Waterford boord =doard 4, 11, 43. 

clieffe grieffe =cliff grief 4, 12, 5. 

grieve misbelieve shrieve mieve = move 
4, 12, 26. 

layd sayd mayd denayd =denied 4, 12, 
28. 


course sourse wourse =source worse, 6, 
intr. 1. 

hard outward shard =sheared 5,1, 10. 

achieved believed prieved = proved 5, 4, 
33. grieved relieved reprieved, 6, 
6, 24. 

enter, bent her, adventer =adventure, 
center 5, 5, 6. 

knew rew =row vew dew 5, 5, 22. 

threw alew =/halloo few 5, 6, 15. 

hight keight=cauwght dight plight 3, 
2, 30. fight dight keight 5, 6, 29. 

wond fond kond=woned found conned 
5, 6, 95. 

bridge ridge, lidge =/edge 5, 6, 36. 

smot =smote forgot not spot 5, 7, 29. 


numbered, and hence my references to 
book, canto, and stanza can be easily 
verified. It has not been considered 
necessary to extend this examination 
beyond the Faerie Queene. 
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brast =dwrst fast past 5, 8, 8. just lust 
thrust brust =durst 5, 8, 22. 

strooke shooke quooke =quaked 5, 8, 9. 
betooke shooke quooke 6, 7, 24. 

had bad sprad 5, 9, 25. 

price devise flourdelice 5, 9, 27. 

Eirene [in two syllables] clene strene = 
strain, race 5, 9, 22. 

treat extreat = extract great seat 5, 10,1. 

happinesse decesse =decease wretched- 
nesse 5, 10, 11. 

left theft reft gieft gift 5, 10, 14. 

streight bright quight despight = quite 
despite 5, 11, 5. quight sight des- 
pight sight 6, 11, 26. 
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strooke smooke=struck smoke looke 
shooke 5, 11, 22. 

doole =dole schoole foole 5, 11, 265. 

askew hew arew =on a row blew=dlue 
5, 12, 29. 

espyde cryde scryde eyde =esnied cried 
(de)seried eyed 5, 12, 38. 

erst, pearst=pierced 6, 1, 45. earst 
pearst =erst pierced 6, 3, 39. 

reliv’d=relieved reviv’d riv’d depriy’d 


9 Fy Ὁ. 

abroad troad=tread 8. 6, 10, 5. 

flud = flood mud 6, 10, 7. 

brest drest chest kest=breast dressed 
chest cast 6, 12, 15. 

gren =grin v. men when 6, 12, 27. 


Occasionally, but not very often, Spenser indulges in unmistakable 
assonances, or mere consonantal rhymes, or anomalies, which it is 
very difficult to classify at all, as in the following list. 


Anomalies, Eye Rhymes, Assonances. 


mount front 1, 10, 53. 

tyre shyre conspyre yre 1, 11, 14 [here 
shyre was a mere rhyme to the eye. ] 

away decay day Spau 1, 11, 30. 

bath wrath hat’th =hateth hath 2, 2, 4. 

bough enough 2, 6, 25 [where enough 
is quantitative and not numerative. ] 

mouth drouth couth=could 2, 7, 58. 
[eye-rhymes. ] 

towre endure sure 2, 9, 21. [conso- 
nantal rhyme. ] 

deckt sett=decked set 2, 12, 49. fan 
assonance. | 

Chrysogonee degree 3, 6, 4, [but] Chry- 
sogone alone gone throne 3, 6, 5. 
[the very next stanza, whereas the 
former spelling is reverted to in 3, 
6, 51.] 

nest overkest = overcast, opprest 3, 6, 10. 

more store yore horrore = horror 3, 6, 36. 

stayd strayd sayd ‘enayd = denied 3, 
7, 57, day tway denay =deny dismay 
si, 11. 

gotten soften often 4, intr. 5. [an 
assonance. | 

health wealth deal’th =dealeth stealth 
4, 1, 6. [this may only be a long and 
short vowel rhyming. | 

maligne benigne indigne bring 4, 1, 30. 
[even if -igne is pronounced (-ign), 
as occasionally in Gill this will only 
be an assonance. ] 

follie jollie dallie 4, 1, 36. 

evill drevill devill 4, 2, 8. [even when 
the two last words rhymed, as they 
were usually spelled, as drivel divel, 
they only formed consonantal rhymes 
with the first, and the spelling seems 


to have been changed to make an 
eye-rhyme. ] 

yborn morne morne werne=weren 4, 
2, 41. [see above p. 858, note. ] 

mid hid thrid =thread undid 4, 2, 48 

emperisht cherisht guarisht florisht 4, 
3, 29 [consonantal rhymes. ] 

discover mother other brother 4, 3, 40 
[assonance | 

aimed ordained 4, 4, 24 [assonance] 

ventred =ventured entred = entered 4, 
7, 31 [this would have been a rhyme 
in the xvir th century. ] 

dum = dumb overcum mum becum= 
become 4, 7, 44, [here the spelling 
seems unnecessarily changed, the 
rhyme being, probably, good. ] 

foure paramoure 4, 9, 6 [consonantal 
and eye rhyme] 

woont =wont hunt 5, 4, 29. [change of 
spelling probably used to indicate 
correct pronunciation, compare] 
wount hunt 6, 11, 9. 

neare few 5, 4, 37 [this may be con- 
sidered as an assonance, (neer feeu), 
which takes off much of the harsh- 
ness apparent in the modern (niiz 


u).] 

grovell levell 5, 4, 40 

warre marre darre farre = war mar 
dare far 5, 4, 44, [the spelling ap- 
parently altered to accommodate 
dare, which had a long vowel, the 
others having short vowels. ] 

thondred sondred encombred nombred 
5, 5, 19, encomber thonder asonder 
6, 5, 19, [assonance] 

endevour labour favour behaviour ὅ, 5, 
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. * [part assonance, part consonantal 
thyme. 

attend el a = hemmed kemd = kempt 
combed portend 5, 7, 4, [assonance, 
it is curious that kemd was unne- 
cessarily forced in spelling. ] 

discover lover endever ever 5, 7, 22 
[consonantal rhyme]. 

stronger longer wronger= wrong doer, 
5, 8, 7. [Did Spenser say (stroq‘er 
rwoq'er), or (stroq’ger, rwoq‘ger), 
or did he content himself with an 
assonance ἢ I lately heard (s¢q'ga) 
from a person of education. ] 

desynes betymescrymes clymes = designs 
betimes crimes climbs 5, 9, 42. [as- 
sonance. | 

tempted consented invented 5, 11, 50. 
[assonance. ] 

washt scracht =washed scratched 5, 12, 
30. [assonance. ] 

roade glade=did ride, glade 6, 2, 16. 
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most ghost host enforst=enforced, 6, 
3, 39. [not only are the consonants 
different in the last word, but the 
vowel is probably short and not long 
as in the others. | 

queason reason season seisin 6, 4, 37. 
[ With the last rhyme compare Sales- 
bury’s seesyn (seez'in) for SEASON, 
p- 783. ] 

maner dishonor 6, 6, 25. 

hideous monstruous hous battailous 6, 
7, 41. [consonantal or eye rhyme, 
unless Spenser called hows (Hus). | 

live v. give drive thrive 6, 8, 35. [con- 
sonantal or eye rhyme]. forgive drive 
live v. grieve 6, 9, 22. 

alone home 6, 9, 16. [assonance. | 

wood stood bud aloud flud = flood 6, 10, 
6. [Did Spenser, like Bullokar, say 
(aluud:) Ὁ] 

turne mourne learne 6, 10, 18. [con- 
sonantal rhyme. ] 


[consonantal rhyme. ] 


The above examples, which it does not require any historical 
knowledge to appreciate, are amply sufficient to prove that Spenser 
allowed himself great latitude in rhyming, so that if we find him 
continually transgressing the rules of contemporary orthoepists, we 
cannot assume that he necessarily pronounced differently from all of 
them, or that he agreed with one set rather than another. When 
however we come to examine other words which he has rhymed 
together, where his rhymes, if they could be relied on would be 
valuable orthoepical documents, we find not only apparent anticipa- 
tions of usages which were not fixed for at least a century later, 
but such a confusion of usages that we cannot be sure that he was 
even aware of these later pronunciations. Hence his rhymes not 
only do not shew his own custom, but they do not justify us in 
supposing that the more modern practice had even cropped up in 
stray cases. The principal conclusion then to be drawn from such 
an examination is that we have left the time of perfect rhymes, ex- 
emplified in Chaucer and Gower, far behind us, and that beginning 
at least with the xvrth century we cannot trust rhymes to give us 
information on pronunciation. The previous examination of the 
rhymes of Moore and Tennyson shew that the same latitude yet 
remains. The esthetic question as to the advantage of introducing 
such deviations from custom does not here enter into consideration. 
But it would seem sufficiently evident that they arose at first from 
the difficulty of rhyming,’ and there is no doubt that they remain in 
the majority of cases for the same reason. Their infrequency, and 
the mode in which they are generally disguised by othography, or 
apparently justified from old usage, would seem to imply that the 
poet did not in general consciously adopt them, as musicians have 
adopted and developed the use of discords, in order to produce a 


1 See what Chaucer says, supra p. 254, note 2, 
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determinate effect. Hudibras is of course an exception, and all — 
burlesque poems, where the effect intended is evident and always — 
appreciated, but is not exactly such as is sought for in serious — 
poems." The following examples from Spenser may seem over 
abundant, but the opinion is so prevalent that old rhymes determine 
sounds, and Spenser’s authority might be so easily cited to upset the — 
conclusions maintained in the preceding pages on some points of im- 
portance, that it became necessary to show his inconsistency, and 
the consequent valuelessness of his testimony, by extensive citations. 
The arrangement as in the case of the modern poets is by the sounds 
made equivalent by the rhymes, but Dr. Gill’s pronunciation, as de- 
termined by his general practice is substituted for my own. At the 
conclusion a few special terminations and words are considered, 
which I could not conveniently classify under any of the preceding 
headings. 


Anomalous and Miscellaneous Eehymes in Spenser. 


a)=(aa) 
awakt lakt=awaked lacked 2, 8, 51. 
blacke lake make partake 5, 11, 32. 
lambe came 1, 1, 5. lam sam dam= 
lamb same dam 1, 10, 57. ame=am 
dame same 1, 12, 30. 


1 Those who wish to see the ludicrous 
and consequently undesirable effect 
which is often produced by such false 
rhymes, should consult a very amusing 
book called: Rhymes of the Poets by 
Felix Ago. (Prof. 8. 8, Haldeman), 
Philadelphia, 1868. 8vo. pp. 656. 
These rhymes are selected from 114 
writers, chiefly of the xvirth and 
xviuth centuries, and were often cor- 
rect according to pronunciations then 
current. The following extract is from 
the preface: ‘Jt zs better to spoil a 
rhyme than a word. In modern nor- 
mal English therefore, every word 
which has a definite sound and accent 
in conversation, should retain it in 
verse ; great should never be perverted 
into greet to the ear, sinned into signed, 
grinned into grind, or wind into wind”’ 
(wind, waind). ‘A few words have 
two forms in English speech, as said, 
- which Pope and Th. Moore rhyme with 
laid and head; and again, which 
Shakespeare, Dryden, and Th. Moore 
rhyme with plain and then, and Suck- 
ling with zn.” “The learned Sir 
William Jones is the purest rhymer 
known to the author, questionable 
rhymes being so rare in his verse as not 
to attract attention. His Arcapia of 
368 lines has but forlorn and horn ; 
god, rode; wind, behind; mead, reed 


starr farr ar =are 1, 1, 7. 
gard hard ward prepard=prepared 1, 
3, 9 


was chace 6, 3, 50. 
waste 8. faste waste v. 1, 2, 42. past 
last hast = haste 1, 4, 49. 


(mead of meadow being med and not 
meed).”” In a foot note he cites the 
rhymes : mead head, meads reeds 
Dryden, tread head Herrick, mead 
reed Johnson. ‘Cassa of 334 lines, 
Sotmma of 104, and Laura of 150, 
are perfect. Tur Szven Fountains, 
of 542 lines, has only shone—sun, and 
stood—blood. Tur ENcHANTED FRvIT, 
574 lines, has wouwnd—ground twice, 
which some assimilate. The few ques- 
tionable rhymes might have been 
avoided; and these poems are suf- 
ficiently extended to show what can be 
done in the way of legitimate rhyme. 
Versifiers excuse bad rhymes in several 
ways, as Dr. Garth [a.p. 1672-1719]— 
Ill lines, but like ill paintings, are allow’d 
To set off and to recommend the good: 
but it is doubtful whether the Doctor 
would thus have associated allow’d and 
good, if he could have readily procured 
less dissonant equivalents. Contrari- 
wise, some authors make efficient use 
of what to them are allowable rhymes, 
and much of the spirit of Hudibras 
would be lost without them. 
Cardan believ’d great states depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ Bear’s tail’s end ; 
That, as she whisk’d it t’wards the Sun, 
Strew’d mighty empires up and down; 
Which others say must needs be false 


Because your true bears have no tails! 
—Butler.” 
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(aa)=(aa) ὃ or=(a)? 

[in most of the following as in some 
of the preceding one of the words has 
now (ee). ] 
ame =am came shame 1, 5, 26. 
prepar’d hard far’d 2, 11, 3. reward 

hard prepar’d 3, 5, 14. [compare 3, 

8, 14. 4, 2, 27. 5, 4, 22.] 
hast =haste fast 1, 6, 40. haste past 

fast hast v. 1, 9, 39. tast =taste cast 

2, 12, 57. [compare 3, 2, 17. 3, 7, 38. 

6, 10, 35. 6, 12, 16.] 
gave have crave brave 1, 1, 3. wave 

save have 2, 6, 5. brave have sclave 


2, 7, 33. [compare 2, 8, 24. 2, 10, 6.]’ 


w initial does not affect the 
subsequent a? 


ran wan 1, 8, 42. man wan a. began 
overran 2, 2, 17. ran wan v. wan a. 
can 2, 6, 41. began wan a. 3, 3, 16. 

farre starre arre=are warre 1, 2, 36. 

ward saufgard [14 2, 5, 8. reward 
ΠΤ siard 26, 38. 2, 7, 47. 
hard regard reward 3, 1, 27. ὃ, 6, 
14. 4, 2, 27. ward unbard = w- 
barred far’d 4, 9, 5. 

dwarfe scarfe 5, 2, 3. 

was gras has 1, 1, 20, was pas 1, 1, 30. 
1, 8, 19. was grass pas alas! 1, 9, 36. 
2, 1, 41. 2, 6, 37. was masse 2, 9, 
45. has was mas 2, 12, 34. 3, 4, 23. 
5, 7, 17. was chace 6, 3, 50. 


al=(al, aal, aal)? 
fall funerall 1, 2, 20. fall martiall call 
1, 2, 36. shall call fall 3, 1, 54. vale 
dale hospitale avale=hospital avail 
a O10, 


(ee) = (aa) 

{The following rhymes in one stanza 
shew that ea could not have had the 
same sound as long ὦ: speake awake 
weake shake sake be strake knee bee = 
be, 1, 5, 12, but the spelling and 
rhyme would lead to the conclusion 
that ea and long ὦ were identical in :] 


weake quake bespake 3, 2, 42. 

dare spear 3, 10, 28, fare share com- 
pare appeare 5, 2, 48. fare whyleare 
prepare bare 6, 4, 8 

regard rear’d 3, 8, 19. 

grace embrace cace=case encrease 2, 
7, 10. 

late gate retrate = retreat 1, 1, 18. 
estate late gate retrate 1, 8, 12. 4, 
10, 57. 5, 4, 45, 5, 7, 35. intreat 
late 4, 2, 51. treat late ingrate hate 
6, 7, 2. entreat obstinate 6, 7, 40 
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nature creature feature stature 4, 2, 44. 

receave =receive gave have 2, 10, 69. 

endevour, save her, favour, gave her 5, 
4,12. have save gave leave 5, 11, 
46, leave have 6, 1, 9. save reave 
forgave gave 6, 7, 12. 


(ai) =(aa) 

[The word proclaim has a double 
form with or without 7, as we have 
seen supra p. 253, and similarly for 
claim; the latter word has both forms 
in French, hence such rhymes as the 
following are intelligible. } 
proclame overcame dame same 1, 12, 20, 

frame same name proclame 2, 6, 1. 

came game fame proclame 4, 3, 7. 
clame shame 4, 4, 9. came name clame 

same 4, 10, 11. came clame tame 

4, 11; 12. 

[The following rhymes, however, 
seem to lead to the pronunciation of ai 
as long a, and if we took these in the 
conjunction with the preceding, where 
ea is equal long a, we should have ai = 
ea as in Hart, and both=long a, con- 
trary to the express declarations of 
contemporary orthoepists, and to the 
rhymes of long a with short a already 
given. As Spenser’s contemporary, 
Sir Philip Sidney apparently read ai 
as (66) in Hart’s fashion, see below p. 
872, Spenser may have adopted this 
pronunciation also, and then his rhymes 
of az, a, were faulty. But it is im- 
possible to draw any conclusion from 
Spenser’s own usage. | 
Hania day 2, 10, 24. sway Menevia 3, 

3, 55. pray day Aimylia 4, 7, 18. 

say Adicia 5, 8, 20. 
staide =stayed made shade displaide 1, 

1, 14. 5, 4, 88. made trade waide 

=weighed 1, 4, 27. made dismaide 

blade 1, 7, 47. 6, 10, 28. layd sayde 

made 1, 8, 32. said made laid 2, 7, 

32. displayd bewrayd made 2, 12, 

66. mayd blaed=ddade dismayd ὃ, 

1, 63. playd made shade 3, 4, 29. 3, 

10, 10. decayd disswade 4, 9 84, 
taile entraile mayle bale 1, 1, 16. 

whales scales tayles 2, 12, 23. faile 

prevaile bale 3, 7, 21. assayle flayle 

avayle dale 5, 11, 59. 
slaine paine bane 2, 11, 29. retaine 

Gloriane 5, 8, 3. 
aire rare spare 1, 2, 32. fayre dispayre 

shayre=share 1, 3, 2. chaire fare 

sware bare 1, 3, 16. faire bare 1, 4, 

25. ware =aware faire 1, 7, 1. declare 

fayre 1, 7, 26. fare whylebare dispayre 

rare 1, 9, 28 [see p. 858, note.] fayre 
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hayre shayre=share 2, 10, 28. 6, 2, 
17. repaire care misfare share 4, 8, 
5. care aire faire 4, 8, 8. haire=hair 
[certainly (ueer)] bare are [certainly 
(aar) | faire 4, 11, 48. faire care 5, 9, 
40. faire despaire empaire misfare, 
5, 11, 48. 

faire compare, 1, 2, 87 [see : compare 
appeare under (ee) = (aa).] payre 
prepare 1, 3, 34. fayre prepaire stayre 
declare 1, 4, 13. fayre hayre=hair 
(certainly (meer) even in Chaucer, ] 
ayre prepayre 1, 5, 2. rare faire com- 
paire 1, 6, 15 faire repaire Ὁ. restore 
rare 1, 8, 50. 3, 2, 22. fayre dis- 
payre ayre prepayre 2, 3, 7 com- 
payre fayre 2, 5, 29, faire debonaire 
prepaire aire 2, 6, 28, ayre prepayre 
2,11, 36. 3, 4, 14. fair threesquare 
spare prepare 3, 1, 4. fayre debon- 
ayre compayre repayre 3, 1, 26. 3, 5, 
8. faire compare share 4, 3, 39. rare 
fare prepare faire 4, 10, 6. repayre 
fayre prepayre ayre 4, 10, 47. 

grate v. bayte 2, 7, 34. state late debate 
baite, 4, intr. 1. late gate awaite 
prate 4, 10, 14. gate waite 4, 5, 4. 

dazed raizd=dazed raised, 1, 1, 18. 
amaze gaze praize 6, 11, 13. 


(ai)=(01) ὃ 

streight might fight 5, 10, 31. streight 
bright quight despight 5, 11, 5. 
streight right fight 5, 12,8; [if we 
adopt the theory that Spenser’s δὲ 
was generally (ee), these examples 
shew a retention of the old sound as 
in the modern height, sleight, al« 
though (heet, sleet) may be occa- 
sionally heard. ] 


aught=ought. 
raught ought fraught saught = sought 2, 
8, 40. raught wrought taught wrought 
2, 9,19; 


(ee)=(e)=()=(ai) 

leach = physician teach 1,5,44. speach = 
speech teach 6, 4, 37. 

proceede =(proseed’) breede 1, 5, 22. 
doth lead, aread, bred, sead =seed 1, 
10, 51. did lead, aread tread 2, 1, 7. 
reed=read weed steed agreed 4, 4, 
39. tread procead aread dread 4, 
8, 13. 

wreake weeke, seeke 6, 7, 13. 

congealed heald=/eld conceal’d 1, 5, 
29. beheld yeeld 4, 3, 14. beheld 
weld =wield 4, 3, 21. . 

beame teme=team 1, 4, 36. esteem 
streeme extreme misseeme 3, 8, 26. 
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deemed seemed esteemed stremed 4, 
8, 28. deeme extreme 4, 9, L. 

seene beene cleane keene = (ee, ii, ee, ii) 
1, 7, 33. beene seene clene weene ey 
10, 58. queene unseene cleene 2, 1, 1. 
meane leen atweene bene =deen 2, 1, 
58. keene seene cleane 3, 8, 37. 3, 
12, 20. 5, 9,49. greene clene beseene — 
beene = (11, ee, 11, ii) 6, 5, 38. } 

feend = fiend attend defend spend 3, 
7, 32. freend = friend weend end 
amend 4, 4, 45. defend feend kend = 
kenned send 5, 11, 20. ] 

keepe sheepe deepe chepe=cheap 6, 
11, 40. 

heare Ὁ. [ =(niir) see § 7] neare inquere 
weare 1, 1, 31. teare v. feare heare 
1, 2, 31. feare there requere 1, 3, 12. 
heare teare 8, =(tiir) feare inquere 1, 
3, 25. heare=hair beare appeare — 
deare 1, 4, 24, deare appeare were 
heare v. 1, 9, 14. fare whyleare dis- 
payre rare, 1, 9, 28. [see under (ai) 
=(aa).] were appeare feare seare 1, 
11, 13. yeare forbeare neare weare= 
were 2, 1, 53. reare cleare appeare 
2, 2, 40. yeares peares=peers teares 
8. 2, 10, 62. were dreare teare v. — 
beare Ὁ. 2,11, 8. deare, meare = mere 
2, 11, 84. cleare appeare dispeire 
whyleare 5, 3, 1. beare appeare here 
fere = companion 5, 8, 22. beare 
cleare cheare=cheer despeyre 5, 5, 
38. neare eare feare reare 5, 12, 6. — 
fere =companion pere=peer, dere= 
dear, clere=clear 6, 7, 29. steare= 
steer beare teare v. neare 6, 18, 12. 

were here 1, 8, 49. there neare feare 1, 
9, 84, there heare appeare 2, 12, 14. 
teare v. there heare 5, 8, 41. 

weary cherry merry 6, 10, 22. 

perce ferce reherce = pierce fierce re- 
hearse 1, 4, 50. erst pearst=pierced — 
6, 1, 45. 

peace preace =press release cease 1,12, — 
19. surcease encrease preasse=press 
peace 3, 1, 23. release possesse wil- — 
lingnesse 4, 5, 25. cease, suppresse — 
4,9, 2. 

beast brest =dreast supprest 1, 8, 19. 
1, 8, 15. beasts behests 1, 4, 18. 
feast beast deteast=detest 1, 4, 21. 
1, 11, 49. beast, creast=crest feast 
addrest 1, 8, 6. east creast 1, 12, 2. 
beasts crests guests 2, 12, 39. east 
increast gest 3, 2, 24. γον. 

heat sweet eat threat=(ee, ii, ee P, e) 
1, 3, 33. heate sweat eat 1, 4, 22. 
great heat threat beat 1, 5,7. seat 
great excheat 1, 5, 25. 2, 2, 20. 2, 11, 
32. great treat intrete [see under 
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(ee) =(aa)] discrete 1, 7, 40. heat 
forget sweat 2, 5, 30. threat entreat 
3, 4, 15. greater better 4, 1, 7. en- 
treat threat retreat 4, 7, 37. 

death breath uneath 1, 9, 38. 2, 1, 27. 
together ether = ether thether = 
thither 6, 12, 10. 

conceiy’d perceiy’d berey'd griev’d 3, 
6, 27. 

a soy A) 

left bereft gift lift 6, 8, 1. 

spirit merit 4, 2, 34. 

addrest brest wrest=addressed breast 
wrist 2, 3, 1. 

sitt bitt forgett fitt 1, 3, 14. 

(2) = (ii). 

clieffe grieffe=cliff grief 4, 12, 5. 

field build kild skild=7lled skilled 2, 
a: 73. wield shield field skild 4, 4, 
17. 


(ἢ unaccented= (ii) accented. 

tragedie degree hee 2, 4, 27. see jeo- 
pardee thee 3, 4, 10. 

diversly free he 1, 2, 11. 

foresee memoree 2, 9, 49. 

bee thee perplexitie 1, 1, 19, knee see 
maiestee = majesty 1, 4, 13. batteree 
bee chastitee see 1, 6, 5. see libertee 
jollitee free 1, 9, 12. courtesee 
modestee degree nicetee 1, 10, 7. bee 
modestee see 2, 9, 18. 


(ἢ =01). 
alive revive give rive 2, 6, 46. liv’d 
depriv’d surviy’d deriv’d 2, 9, 57. 


(2) unaccented= (91) accented. 


prerogative reprive=reprieve alive 4, 

avyse lyes Ὁ. melodies 2, 12, 17. jeo- 
pardy ly spy descry 2, 12, 18. jeopardy 
cry enimy 3, 1, 22. supply jeopardy 
aby lie 3, 7, 8. abie remedie 3, 10, 3. 

fly fantasy privily sly 1, 1, 46. greedily 
ny 1, 3, 5. diversly jollity hye =high 
daintily 1, 7,32. envy by continually 
1, 7, 43. thereby die eternally 1, 9, 
54. incessantly eye industry 2, 7, 61. 
suddenly hastily cry 2, 8, 3. furiously 
aby hy fly 2, 8, 33. hy victory readily 
armory 3, 3, 59. cry forcibly dy 3, 
10, 13. fly eye furiously diversely 3, 
10, 14. 

flyes applyes enimies lyes 1, 1, 38. flye 

_ dye enimy 2, 6, 39. enimy dy destiny 

= 2, 12,36. 

harmony sky hy=Aigh dry 1, 1, 8. 
company fly venery eye 1, 6, 22. hye 
ly tyranny by and bye 1, 8, 2. cry fly 
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espy agony 2, 12, 27. jealousy fly 
villany thereby 3, 1, 18. eye destiny 
3, 3, 24. lyes supplyes progenyes 3, 
6, 36. eye villany family spie 5, 6, 35. 
victorie lye armory enimie 1, 1, 27. 
eyes miseryes plyes idolatryes 1, 6, 
19. ‘thereby memory dy 1, 11, 47. 
perjury fly injury 1, 12, 27. despise 
miseries 2, 1, 86. eye skye chivalrye 
hye 2, 3, 10. I enimy victory 2, 6, 
34, arise flies skies injuries 2, 9, 16. 
fealty agony dy 1, 3, 1. deitye flye 
nye=nigh 1, 8, 21. cry dishonesty 
misery chastity 1, 8, 23. eye skye 
chastitye 1, 6, 4. eye hye majestye 
tye, 1, 7, 16. enimy tragedy cry 
libertie 1, 9, 10. mortality by fly 
victory 1, 10, 1. apply melancholy 
jollity 1, 12, 38. flye hye=Aze per- 
plexitye 2, 4,18. skye envye princi- 
pality incessantly 2, 7, 8. thereby sty 
dignity 2, 7, 46. envy soverainty 
enmity fly 2, 10, 33. majestie victorie 
faery dy 2, 10, 75. apply captivity 
infirmity tyranny 2, 11, 1. eye tran- 
quillity boystrously 3, 10, 58. 
[Numerous poeticus proparoxytonis 
in [i] sepe vitimam productam acuit, 
vt, (mizeroi', konstansoi‘, destinoi:) : 
vnde etiam in prosa feré obtinuit, vt 
vitima vel longa vel breui equaliter 
scribatur, et pronuncietur, non acu- 
antur tamen.—Gill Logonomia, p. 130.] 


(i1)=(01). 
wilde defilde vilde yilde=wweld defiled 
vile yield 1, 6, 3. 


(oi) = (ai). 
chyld spoild beguyld boyld 5, 5, 53. 
exyled defyld despoyled boyled 5, 
9, 2 


ya 

beguild recoyld 1, 11, 25. 

while foyle guyle style 4, 2, 29, despoile 
guile foile 6, 6, 34. 

awhile toyle turmoyle 2, 12, 32. spoile 
turmoile while toile 6, 8, 23. 

stryde ryde annoyd guide 4, 8, 37. re- 
plide annoyd destroyd 6, 1, 7. side 
annoyde destroyde pryde 6, 5, 20. 

vile spoile erewhile stile 2, 8, 12. pyle 
guyle spoile toyle 2, 11, 7. wyld des- 
poyld toyld 3, 10, 39. awhile vile 
exile spoile 8, 11, 39. while toyle 
spoyle 4,9, 12. 5, 2,11. guile des- 
poile 5, 4, 31. awhile mile toile spoile 
6, 4, 25. 

spyde destroyd applyde 3, 8, 2. 

awhile soyle 3, 3, 33. toyle awhile 
soyle 4, 3, 29, 4, 4, 48. 
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(00)=(uu)=(w). 
rose expose lose 3, 1, 46. disposed 
loosd 4, 5, 5. loos’d enclos’d disclos’d 
4, 5, 16. whom become 4, 7, 11. 
wombe come roam home 4, 12, 4. 
groome come somme =sum 5, 6, 8. 


(00)=(0)=(w). 

rocke broke 2, 12, 7. wroth loth 
goth =goeth 2, 12, 57. wroth loth 
blo’th = d/oweth 3, 7, 8. alone anone 
bemone swone = bemoan swoon 6, 
6, 30. 

lord ador’d scor’d word 1, 1, 2. sworne 
retourne mourne 1,12,41. sword word 
abhord 2, 1, 11. abord ford word 
lord 2, 6, 4. foure paramoure 2, 9, 
34. paramoure succoure floure poure 
=floor pour 2,10, 19. attone done 
on ὅ, 6, 17. retourne forlorne 54, 
᾽ 

(ο)επ(ι. 

long wrong tong 1, int. 2. along tong 
strong hong 1, 5, 34. tong hung 
stong 2, 1, ὁ. wrong tong strong 2, 
4,12. prolong wrong dong long 2, 
8, 28, strong along sprong emong 
2, 12, 10. sprong emong flong 3, 4, 
41. hong strong 3, 11, 52. 


ou, ow=(ou)? or =(uu) ? 

downe sowne=sownd swowne =swoon 
towne 1, 1, 41. bowre howre stowre= 
bower hour stour 1, 2, 7. 2, 3, 34. 
towre powre scowre conqueroure 1, 
2, 20. howre lowre powre emperour 
1, 2, 22. wound stound found 1, 7, 
25. wound sownd 1, 8, 11. found 
hound wound 2, 1, 12. bower haviour 
2, 2, 15. towre endure sure 2, 9, 21. 
wonderous hideous thus piteous 2, 
11, 38. hous valorous adventurous 
victorious 3, 3, 54. Hesperus joyeous 
hous 3, 4,51. hous ungratious hideous 
3, 4,55. hous glorious 3, 6, 12. thus 
hous 3, 11, 49. thus outrageous 4, 
1, 47. 

0w=(00) ? 

none owne unknowne 1, 4, 28. foe flow 
show grow 1, 5, 9. so foe overthroe 
woe 2, 4, 10. overthrowne knowne 
owne none 6, 1, 14. 

w=(ur) ὃ 
foorth worth birth 2, 3, 21. 


er = (ar) 
harts=hearts smarts parts desarts= 
deserts 2, 2, 29. desart part 2, 4, 26. 
serve starve 2, 6, 34. serve deserve 
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swerve 3, 7, 53 [(er) or (ar) ?] dart 
smart pervart=ypervert hart=heart 
3,11, 30. Britomart part heart de- 
sart 4, 1, 33. depart hart art revert 
4, 6, 43. hart smart dart convert 5, 
δ, 28. parts smarts arts desarts 6, 5, 
33. regard mard prefard = marred pre- 
Jerred 6, 9, 40. [In reference to 
this confusion of (er, ar) it may be 
noticed that Prof. Blackie of Edin- 
burgh, in his public lectures, pro- 
nounces accented er in many words, 
in such a manner that it is difficult 
to decide whether the sound he 
means to utter is (ΕἸ, er, ar), ther 
being slightly, but certainly, trilled. 
A similar indistinetness may have 
long prevailed in earlier times, and 
would account for these confusions. } 

marinere tears 1, 3, 31. [does this 
rhyme (er, eer) ἢ] 


wu) = (w) 
brood mood good withstood 1, 10, 32. 
blood good brood 1, 10, 64. groome 
comesomme = swm 5, 6, 8. mood stood 
woo'd 5, 6, 15. approve move love 2, 
4. 5. ae 


u=(u)?=(uu) ὃ 
Lud good 2, 10, 46. flood mud blood 
good 5, 2, 27. woont hunt 5, 4, 29, 
push rush gush 1, 3, 35. rush bush 2, 
8, 21. rush push 3, 1, 17. 
but put 1, 6, 24. ἢ 
truth ensu’th youth ruth 1, 6, 12. 2, 8,2. 


Uu=Cw. 


use accuse abuse spues 1, 4, 32. vewd 
rude, 3, 10, 48. newes use ὅ, d, 51, 


(s)=(Z). 
blis enemis = ddiss enemies 4, 9, 16. prise 
=prize thrise =thrice cowardise em- 
prise 5, 3, 16. 


-e, -ed syllabic. 

to the long raynes at her commande- 
ment 3, 4, 33. 

salvagesse sans finesse, shewing secret 
wit 3, 4, 39 [salvagesse has its final 
e elided, jimesse preserved, shewing 
inconsistency. ] 

wondered answered conjectured 2, 4, 39. 
accomplishid hid 3, 3, 48. led ap- 
pareled garnished 3, 3, 59. fed for- 
wearied bed dread 5, 5, 50. [but -ed 
is constantly =(-d, -t). : 

formerly grounded and fast setteled 2, 
12, 1. [this is remarkable for both 
the last syllables]. 


Cuap. VIII. § 5. 


h mute. 

spright sight quight=qzwite sight 1, 1, 
48. τα πες jollity hye =Aigh dain- 
tily 1, 7, 32. 1, 8, 2. 2, 8, 33. unites 
dites=dights smites lites=lghts 1, 
8, 18. exercise emprize lies thies = 
thighs 2, 3, 35. bite night 3, 5, 22. 
write, light, knight 3, 9, 1. bite 
knight might 6, 6, 27. delight [gene- 
rally without gh] sight knight sight 
6, 8, 20. 

made trade waide=weighed 1, 4, 27. 
[see also (aa) =(ai). | 

bayt wayt strayt =straight sleight 2, 7, 
64. [see also (ai) =(01).] 


heard=(nard) = (Herd)? 
heard embard =embarred 1, 2, 31. re- 
gard heard 1, 12, 16. heard far’d pre- 
par’d 2, 2, 19. heard unbard prepard 
=unbarred prepared 5, 4, 37. heard 
reward 5, 7, 24. heard hard debard 
5, 9, 36. 
heard beard afeard seared 1, 11, 26. 
heard affeared reard 2, 3, 45. 2, 12, 2. 
heard beard heard steared = steered 3, 
8, 30. heard feard reard beard 5, 11, 
30. 


heir =(Hair) = (Haar) = (Heer). 
fayr hayre 1, 12, 21 
affayres shayres hayres cares 2, 10, 37. 
deare heyre 2, 10, 61. 


inquire = (inkweer*) = (¢nkwoir’). 

inquere spere=spear 2, 3, 12. nere= 
near were inquere 3, 10, 19. inquire 
were ΠΕΙῸ 5, 11, 48. 

retire inquire desire 5, 2, 52. 


-t-on in two syllables. 


submission compassion affliction 1, 3, 6. 
devotion contemplation meditation 1, 
10, 46. Philemon anon potion 2, 4, 
30. upon anon confusion 2, 4, 42. con- 
ditions abusions illusions 2, 11, 11. 
fashion don complexion. occasion 3, 6, 
38. fashion anon gon =gone 3, 7, 10. 
[these examples of fash-7-on, are valu- 
able, because the sh spelling seemed 
to imply fash-ion in two syllables]. 
compassion upon affliction stone 3, 8, 
1, foundation reparation nation fash- 
ion 5, 2, 28. discretion oppression 
subjection direction 5, 4,26. Gergon 
oppression subjection region 5, 10, 9. 
Coridon contention 6, 10, 33. 

inclina-tion fa-shion 6, 9, 42. 

[ Whether the two last syllables are 
to be divided or no, it is difficult to say ; 
if they are, the lines have two super- 
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fluous syllables. The stanza begins 
thus— 
But Calidore, of courteous inclination 
Tooke Coridon and set him in his place, 
That he should lead the dance as was his 
fashion. 


On account of the laxity of Spenser’s 
rhymes it is impossible to say whether 
this was a rhyme or an assonance, that 
is, whether the -t/on was pronounced as 
-shion. I am inclined to think not. 
See the remarks on Shakspere’s rhyme: 
passion fashion, below § 8.] 

like = (litsh). 
witch pitch unlich = wnlike twitch 1, 5, 
28. bewitch sich =such lich=like 3, 
7, 29, 
love. 
love hove move 1, 2, 31. approve move 
love 2, 4, 24. love behove above re- 
prove 6, 2, 1. 


one. 
one shone gone 1, 1, 15. throne one 
fone = foes 3, 3, 33. gone alone one 3, 
8, 46. 


shew =(shoo, shoo; sheu)? 

show low 1, 2, 21. slow show 1, 3, 26. 
foe flow show grow 1, 5, 9. slow low 
show 1, 10, 5. shewn known, own 
thrown 5, 4, 18. show flow know 5, 9, 
13. forgoe, showe 6, 1, 27. shewed be- 
strowed unsowed sowed 6, 4, 14. moe 
=more showe knowe agoe 6, 11, 11. 

view vew shew 1, 2, 26. 2, 3, 32. 3, 1, 
41. 5, 3, 23. vew knew shew crew 1, 
4, 7. newes shewes 1, 7, 21. subdewd 
shewd 2, 8, 55. shew vew knew hew 
2, 9, 3. 2, 11, 13. grew hew shew 3, 
3, 50. dew shew 3, 6, 3. hew new trew 
shew 4,1, 18. drew threw shew hew 
4, 8, 6. trew embrew shew rew. 5, 1, 
16. vew pursew shew 6, 5, 22. vew 
shew askew hew 6, 10, 4. 


would, could, should. 


mould could would 1, 7, 33. tould would 
1, 7, 41. mould should defould 1, 10, 
42. gold bold would mould 2, 7, 40. 
behould should hould 8, 11, 34, be- 
hold hold would 4, 10,16. would hould 
5, 5, 55. mould could should 5, 6, 2. 
could behould 5, 7, 5. gould could 
would hould 6, 1, 29. bold would 
hould 6, 5, 15. 


wound, swound. 


wound round sound 1, 1, 9. stownd 
ground wound 2, 8, 82. found swound 
ground 4, 7, 9. 
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" 
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Sir Philip Sidney's Rhymes. 
Gill cites several passages from Sir Philip Sidney (a pv. 1554-8 


who was the contemporary of Spenser (a.p. 1552-99). 


W. Wyer has kindly furnished me with a collection of rhymes 
from Sir Ph. Sidney’s version of the Psalms, which I have arranged 


as follows. 
than Spenser. 


It will be seen that Sidney was a more careful rhymer 
But he seems to have accepted the mute gh, Hart’s 


pronunciation ofa? as (ee), the inexpediency of distinguishing (oou) 
and (00), and the liberty of making final -y=(¢) rhyme with either — 


(ii) or (ei). 


His other liberties are comparatively small, and 


his imperfect rhymes very few. In the following list the numbers — 
refer to the numbers of the psalms in which the rhymes occur. 
The arrangement is not the same as for Spenser’s rhymes, but — 


rather alphabetical. 
Apparently imperfect Rhymes. 


Cradle able 71, is a mere assonance. 

Hewne one 80, is difficult to under- 
stand, unless hewn like shewn, had oc- 
casionally an (00) sound, 

Abandon randon = random 89, theim- 
perfection is here rather apparent than 
real, as randon is the correct old form. 

Proceeding reading 19, it is very 
possible that in precede, succeed, proceed, 
the e was more correctly pronounced 
(ee), or at least that a double pronuncia- 
tion prevailed. See Spenser’s rhymes, 
p- 868, col. 1, under (ee) = (ii). 

Share bare ware =wear 35, this must 
be considered a real bad rhyme. 


A 


Long and short: am game 22, am 
came 37, forsake wrack 37, inviolate 
forgate estate 78, tary vary 71, grasse 
place 37, hast last 9, barre are 82, farr 
are 88, 103, past haste 88, wast = waste 
plast 31, plac’d hast 5. 8, plast fast 31, 
cast defast 74, tast caste 18, orecast 
tast 16, hath wrath 2. 

Have rhymes with: grave 5. 16, crave 
16, save 28. 33, wave 72. 

W does not affect the following a, in: 
wast last 9, was passe 18, flashed washed 
66, quarrell apparrell 89, wander mean- 
der 143, 

Al. 


Uncertain, (ai) or (ee) : praies =preys 
staies tay say ay 28, afraid laide 8, 

Probably imperfect, ai=(aa) : praise 
phrase 34, repaire are 91. 

Nearly certain ai=(ee), since even 
Gill writes conceit with (ee), though he 
admits (ei, 661) in they obey: they saye 
3, conceite waite 20, waite deceite 38, 
conceite seate 40, obey daie 45. 


Quite certain ai=(ee), seas laies 33, 
sea survey 72, sea way 136, praise ease 
10, daies ease 37, pleased praised 22, 
praise please waies raise 69, staine cleane 
32, meane vaine 2, chaine meane 28, 
streames claims 32, waite greate 26, 
waiteth seateth 1, disdayning meaning 
37, bereaves glaives leaves 78, heyre 
were 90, and hence: aire heire 8, while 
the rhyme ai=(e) in plaint lent 22 
strongly confirms the belief that the © 
above were natural rhymes to Sidney’s 
ear, and consequently the co-existence — 
of (ai, ee) for the sound of a in the 
xvith century among polite speakers, 
notwithstanding Gill’s denunciation. 


AU, AW. 
The following few rhymes do not es- 
tablish anything, but they serve to con- 
firm the orthoepist’s dictum of the 
development of (u) after (a) when (1) or 
(n) follows: crawl’d appal’d 74, shall 
appall 6, all shall 2, vaunting wanting 
52, chaunces glances 52. 


EK. 
Probably Sidney said (frend) and ποῦ 
(friind) supra p. 779, as in: frend © 
wend 38, frend defend 47. 


EA 


The confusion of ea and e short in 
spelling, and the rhymes of similar 


orthographies, confirm the general pro- Ὁ 


nunciation of ea as (ee): greater better 
71, greate sett 21, greate seate 48, dis- 
tresse release 74, encreast opprest 25, 
rest brest neast 4, head spred 3, treads 
leads 1, leade tread 25, treadeth leadeth 
84, seate freat 100. 102, encrease prease 
144, pearced rehearsed 22, break weak, 
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The influence of 7 is felt in the follow- 
ing words, where ea or e would be 
naturally pronounced (ee), but was un- 
doubtedly at times (ii), p. 81, and poets 
may have taken the liberty of using 
either pronunciation as best suited their 
convenience: heere teare, 5d, here nere 
91, deere heare appeare 20, heare ap- 
peare 6. 57, eare feare appeare where 
55, appeares yeares endeares spheares 
89, neere cleere 34, there heare 102, 
beare there 55, feare bear 34, beare 


were 22, deere were beare cleare δῦ,. 


beare weare=were 48, eare outbeare 
appeare weare cheere feare weare 49, 
sphere encleare 77, heire forbeare mere 


speare 55. 
; ER 


The rhymes: heard barr’d 34, guard 
heard116, which certainly corresponded 
to a prevalent, though not generally 
acknowledged pronunciation, properly 
belong to the same category 23: parts 
harts =/earts 12, avert heart 51, desert 
part hart 6, avert hart 119, preserved 
swarved 37, art subvert 100. 102. See 
supra p. 871, c. 1, under heard. 


EU, EW, IEW, U. 

These all belong together. The or- 
thoepical distinctions (yy, eu) seem to 
have been disregarded. Whether they 
were sunk into (iu, su) cannot be deter- 
mined, and is perhaps not very likely at 
so early a period. See however the 
remarks on Holyband’s observation in 
1566, supra p. 838: true adieu 119, view 
pursue 46, ensue grew new view 60, 
pursue dew new 1065, you pursue 115, 
you true renewe 31, renew ensue you 78, 
knew true rue 18, new you 96, grew 
imbrue 78, subdue brew 18, chuse re- 


fuse 89. 
GH. 


We know that the guttural was only 
faintly pronounced (supra p. 779) al- 
though even Hart found it necessary to 
indicate its presence by writing (H). 
The poets of the xvith century how- 
ever generally neglected it in rhyming 
as: prayeng weighing 130, waigh 
alway alley stay 55, pay weigh 116, 
surveying waighing 143, day decay 
stray waigh 107, laide weighd 108, de- 
lighted cited 1, sprite wight 9, sight 
quight 25, quite sight spight light 69, 
wight quite 39, bite spight 3, sprite 
might 13, high thy 43, high awry 119, 
eye high 131, I high 46, high dy cry 
9, though goe 48, wrought thought 
caught 9, aloft wrought 77. 
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GN. 


After a vowel the g appears to have 
been regularly mute as: Assigned kind 
find minde 44, assigned enclined 11, 
remaineth raigneth 3. 


it 


There was probably some little un- 
certainty in the pronunciation of ὁ in 
the following words, as we know that 
Gill had great doubts concerning daild - 
build shield 35, shield fil’d yeeld 28, 
field reconcil’d 60, theevery delivery 
75, give releeve greeve 82. 

The uncertainty of the final -y, 
which Gill gives both as (91) and (ii), 
is shewn by the following examples 
which are quite comparable with 
Spenser’s, p. 869, col. 1. 

High apply perpetually 9, unceas- 
santly cry 77, eye effectually 115. 

Sacrifle ly 4, magnify hie 9, fly 
slippery 35, misery supply 79, memorie 
flie I orderlie 50, injuries suffice applies 
lies 58, memory relye 105;—but: be 
chivalry 20. 

Jollity eye 31, jolities tiranize 94, 
veritie lie 31, verity hie 57, ly iniquity 
10, high vanity lie 4, high try equity 
6 ;—but: infirmity me 41, see vanity 
39, equity me thee 4, be vanity 39, thee 
eternity 21, be iniquity he 36, bee thee 
see degree me treachery free enemy 54, 
be constancy 34. 

L. 

It would seem that the practice of 
omitting ὦ in folk, was at least known, 
if not admitted, by Sidney, as he 
rhymes: folk cloak 28, folkes in- 
vokes 32, 


O 


The following rhymes all point to 
the pronunciation of long and short ὁ 
as (00, 0) and not as (00, 9) : crossed 
engrossed 69, coast hoast 33, ones bones 
42, one alone moane 4, mones ones 74, 
none bone 109, therefore adore 66, 
borne scorn 2, floore rore 96, abroad 
God 10, God load 67, upon stone 40, 
folly holy 48, sory glory 42. 

The following imply that o was also 
occasionally pronounced as (uu) or (u), 
though the three last rhymes were more 
probably imperfect: approve love 1, 
love move 12, moved behoved 20, love 
above grove remove 45, doe unto 119, 
begunn undunn doun 11, become dumb 
38, sunn done 79, slumbered encom- 
bered 76, punished astonished 76, dost 
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unjust 77, sprong tongue 8, wrong flong 
45, flong song 60, strong dunge 83. 


OI. 

The rhymes here are insufficient to 
convey much information, yet perhaps 
they rather imply (oi) than (ui): an- 
noid enjoy’d 81, destroi’d anoi’d 10. 


OO. 


This is used rather uncertainly, as 
(uu, u) and even as rhyming to (00) : 
good blood 9, brood bloud 57, poore 
more 69, wordes boordes affordes 78, 
lord worde 50. The rhyme: budds 
goodes, is strongly indicative of the old 
pronunciation of w as (#) without any 
taint of the xvirth century (9). 


OU, OW. 


The following are quite regular as 
(ou): wound undrowned 68, wound 
bound found 105, power hower =hour 
22, thou bowe 99, thou now 100. 

In: thou two 129, yours towres 69, 
the older sound of (uu) seems to have 
prevailed, and in: mourn turn 69, us 
glorious 115, such touch much 35, we 
have the regular short (u), belonging to 
the same class. 


In: could gold 21, would hold 27, 
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we have the same curious emancipation 
of ow from this category that was ob- 
served in Spenser, p. 872, col. 2, and is 
still occasionally met with, as I have 
heard it in use myself. 

In : soule rowle =rol/ 26, soule extoll 
103, we have apparently the regular ae- 
tion of / onolong to produce (oou), butthe 
following rhymes shew that even if the 
(u) had not been developed the rhyme 
would have been permissible: know 80 
72, unknown one 10, knowers after- 


goers 85, alone unknown none forgone 


44, flowes inclose 105, blows foes 3, 
showes goes 10, bestoe goe 100, throw 
show goe 18, woe goe show; woe row 
show 107, repose growes 62, woe growe 
41, own one 16—and the rhyme: owner 
honor 8. 37, in connection with these, 
shews how indifferent the long and short 
sounds of o were to the ear of a rhymer. 


S. 

In: this is 10, is his misse 11, is 
misse 114, blisse is 4, rased defaced 79, 
we have a confusion of (s) and (z), but 
in: presence essence 68, sacrifice cries 50, 
sacrifices sizes 66, the rhymes may 
have been pure. In: sent pacient 6, we 
have an indication of s/- untransformed 
into (sh). 


§ 6. Charles Butler’s Phonetic Writing, and list of Words Like 
and Unlike, 1638-4. 


The indistinctness with which Butler has explained, and the 
laxity with which he apparently denotes his vowels, have occasioned 
me considerable difficulty in attempting a transcription of his pho- 
netic writing. But inasmuch as he has printed two books of fair 
dimensions, his Grammar and his Feminine Monarchy, in his own 
character, so that he is the most voluminous phonetic writer with 
whom we have to deal, it was impossible to pass him over, and 1 
have therefore endeavoured to transliterate a short passage from his 
Feminine Monarchy or History of Bees, 1634, which was printed in 
the ordinary as well as well the phonetic orthography. The vowel 
system is, so far as I can understand it, more truly of the xv1th 
century than even Dr. Gill’s, and therefore this is the proper place 
for it, although it was published after the first third of the xvmth 
century. At the conclusion are annexed some extracts from his 
List of Words Like and Unlike, in his own orthography, using italics 
to represent his variants of old forms. In the following extract 
probably (7) should be read for (i), but the whole vowel system is 
too uncertain to insist upon such minute distinctions. 
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Extract from Butler’s Fumintne Monarcny, p. 2-4. 


And aul dhis under dhe guv'ernment of oon Moncark ... of 
whuum, abuv: aul thingz, dhei maav a prin‘sipal kaar and respekt: 
luuv-ing rey'erensing and obei‘ing Her in aul thingz.—If shii goo 
fuurth tu soo‘laas nir self, (as suum‘teim shii wil) mani of dhem 
attend: wer, gard'ing mir per’son bifoor: and bineind:: dhei whitsh 
kuum fuurth bifoor: ner, ever nou and dhen returning, and luuk‘ing 
bak, and maak-ing withaul: an ekstra,ord'inari nois, as if dhei spaak 
dhe lang-gwaadzh of dhe Knikht Mar‘shalz men; and soo awai’ dhei 
flei tugedh-er and anon: in leik man‘er dhei attend’ Her bak again’ 
... If bei gir vois shii bid dhem goo, dhei swaarm; if bi1‘ing abrood: 
shii disleiky dhe wedhrer, or leikh-ting plaas, dhei kwik'liv riturn’ 
Hoom again’; wheil shii tshiir-eth dhem tu bat’el, dhei feikht; wheil 
shii is wel, dhei ar tshiirful about’ dheir wuurk; if shi druup 
and dei, dhei wil ΠΟΥ ΟΡ af‘ter endzhoi: dheir Boom, but eidher 
lang*gwish dheer til dhei bii ded tuu, or siild:ing tu dhe Rob:berz, flei 
awal’ with dhem. . . . But if dhei naav man‘i Prinses (as when twuu 
61 awai’ with oon swaarm, or when twuu swaarmz ar Heiv’ed 
tugedh-er) dhei wil not bii kwei'et til oon of dhem bii cassiir’ed ; 
whitsh suum‘teim dhei bring doun dhat iiv-ning tu dhe man‘tl, wheer 
yu mai feind Her kuv‘erd with a 1101 neep of Biz, udh‘erweiz dhe 
nekst dai dhei kar-ri wer fuurth ei-dher ded or ded‘li wound:ed. 
Konsern'ing whitsh mat-ter, e1 wil nur rilaat’- oon mem‘orabl 
eksperiment. ‘‘Twuu swaarmz biving put tugedh-er, dhe Biiz on 
booth seidz as dheir man‘er is, maad a mur‘muring ΠΟΙΖ, as bi‘ing 
dis‘konten‘ted with dhe sud-dain kon:gres of strain‘dzherz: but 
knoou‘ing wel dhat dhe moor dhe merrier, dhe saa‘fer, dhe warm‘er, 
gee, and dhe bet-er proveided, dhei kwik:li maad frimdz. And 
Haaving aerii‘ed whitsh Kwin shuuld rein, and whitsh shuuld dei, 
thrii or foour Buz brooukht oon of dhem doun bitwiin’ dhem, pul:ling 
and naal‘mg wer as if dhei weer leed'ing ner tu eksekyy‘siun 
whitsh ei bei tshaans perseeiv'ing, got Hoould of mer bei dhe wingz, 
and with mutsh aduu: tuuk ner from dhem. After a wheil (tu su 
what wuuld kuum of it) e1 put ner in'tu dhe Heiv again : noo suun‘er 
was shii amung: dhem, but dhe tyy-mult bigan: afresh: greet-er dhan 
bifoor’; and pres‘entli dhei fel tugedher bei dhe eerz, feers'li 
feikht-ing and kil-ling oon an udh:er, for dhe spaas of moor dhan an 
our tugedh’er: and bei noo miinz wuuld sees, until dhe puur 
kondem'ned Kwiin was broukht fuurth slain and laid bifoor’ dhe 
duur. Whitsh duun dhe streif pres‘entli ended, and dhe Buiz agrii‘ed 
wel tugedher.”’ 


InpEX oF Woorps LIKE AND VNIIKE. 


**Soom woords of lik‘ sound hay‘ different writing: as soon filius, 
sun sol: soom of lik‘ writing hav‘ different sound: as a mous mus, 
mous strues pl. of mov: soom of like sound and writing differ in de 
accent: aS PRECEDENT precedens, PRECEDENT exemplum quia precedt: 
and soom of lik‘ sound, writing, and accent, differ yet in signification: 
wie den must bee discerned by the sens of de woords precedent and 
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subsequent: as EAR auris, EAR spica, to EAR aro: wenc’ EARABLE 
arabilis, Of wie sorts you hav‘ heereafter oder examples.” 


The object of the list which is thus introduced by the author 
seems to be to discriminate words of like sound as much as possible 
by various spellings, which in Butler’s system would represent 
different but nearly identical sounds. The list therefore is not of 
much value or assistance, especially as the like and unlike words 
are not inserted separately. He seems to have trusted to an ortho- 
graphy which is extremely difficult to understand from his deserip- 
tion. Hence instead of giving the whole list, 28 pages long, it will 
be sufficient to extract those parts in which some mention of 
pronunciation is made, and for these to adopt the author’s own 
orthography, as in the above citation, because of the difficulty of 
interpretingit. The italic letters represent generally simple varieties 
of ordinary types, thus, 00, are joined together, forming one type, and 
so for ee, and ὁ, ὦ, &c., have bars through them, ¢ is 4, a turned t, 
and soon. ‘These will occasion no difficulty. The final (‘) answers 
to mute e. It is the value of the simple vowels and digraphs and 
the effect of this mute (‘) as a lengthener, which it is so difficult to 
determine satisfactorily from Butler’s indications. The small capitals 
indicate the usual orthography and generally replace Butler’s blac 


letters. 


a Corer, D. Korrer, F. coffre, (yet 
wee writ‘ and sound it wif a singl* ἢ, 
to distinguish it from cowgER wie is 
sounded COFFER). 

Dervit, or rader peevit not divel: (as 
soom, far fetcing it from diabolus woold‘ 
hav‘ it). 

Enovg satis, but importing number 
it is bo¢‘ written and pronounced wifout 
de aspirat‘: as Kcclus. 35. 1. Sacri- 
FICEs ENOU. Ewnov for even nou, modo: 
In de pronouncing of wic 2 woords, de 
on'‘ly difference is de accent: wic de first 
hat in de last, and de last in de first. 
For ENovg wee commonly say ENUF: 
as for LAUg DAUgter, Soom say LAF, 
DAFTER: for cowg all say cor: and for 
de Duite akrer, wee altogeder bot‘ say 
and writ‘ AFTER. 

to ENTER intrare, to ENTER in- 
Aunare. 

Ear auris, to EAR aro, ERE before 
prius, ERST first primo, (not YER YERST) 
asin Dute ERE, ERST. Hence ERENOON‘, 
EREWIL‘, AND ERELY i. former: as OF 
ERELY ¢1nGs I wit dEETEL: for 1010 is 
nou written (I know not wy) FERLY. 

Certain woords beginning wit gs ar 
soomtim‘ spoken and written witout E: 
88 ESCAP‘, ESPECIAL, ESPI; scape, spe- 
cial, spi: to Espous, and to ESTRANGE, 
{verbs ;] spous, and stRANGE [nouns: ] 
ESQIR‘, ESSAY, ESTABLIS, ESTAT‘; SQIR‘, 


SAY, STABLIS, STAT‘: SO EXAMPLE and 
EXCUS‘; WI¢OUT EC, SAMPL‘ scus‘: and 
EXCANGE, Wifout EX, CANGE. 


Ew not yew ovis femella; as tw 
not xy1w, (vid. Iw taxus) dowg de x 
bee vulgarly sounded in dem bot‘, 


EeNGuaAND ... is vulgarly written 
England; but alwayssounded Zengland ; 
as wee now bot‘ sound and writ‘ many 
oder woords wit Ee, wie anciently were 
written wit ΕΠ: as seem‘, seeDE‘, seek‘, 
&e. 
In steed of our F de Nederlanders hay‘ 
v...wiec dialect is yet found in de 
Western partes. 


Hay fenum, of de Sax. HAWEN 
secare, becaus it is cut grass, ἃ HEY or 
eunni-net, of de Fr. hay (wie dey sound 
hey; ...and wee ar as reddy, bo¢ in 
sound and writing, to follow deir sound, 
as deir writing: wer‘ dey writ‘ mouton 
and say mootton, wee writ‘ and say 
MooTTON; dey writ‘ quatre and say catre, 
wee writ‘ and say CATER: dey writ‘ bon 
and say doone, wee writ‘ and say Boon‘; 
dey writ‘ plaid and say plead, wee writ‘ 
and say PLEAD) [a hedg]. 

Iw [Tree] not xyrw, doug it bee so 
sounded : de Frene beeing Jf, and de 
Duite I1F, IBEN OR EIBEN: as wee say 
YEw, and yet writ‘ Ew ovis femella. 


Nic‘ or coy curiosus, a ΝΊΑΒ hauk, 
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[ποὺ an eyas] F. niais, It. nidaso, taken 
out of the east: as a hauk flown is 
called a brancer. 

Win‘ yinum, to winp‘, torqgueo, a 
WIND‘ or WIND ventus: hence‘ a winp- 
oor, i. 6. a door‘ for de wind‘ to enter: 
(as in Greek‘ θυρὶς of θύρα) dowg now de 
glas, in most‘ places, doo‘t sut it out. 

Woonn, of to wind‘, tortus, a ὙΤΟΟΝ Ὁ“, 
vulnus. 

You vos, sounded according to de 
original, yu. [Here Butler refers to 
a former note on his Ὁ, 40: “ you, D. 
τ: so your, D. uwz, G. uwEr. So 
dat, as wel by original as sound, des‘ 
woords, shoold‘ rader bee written yu, 
and yur‘: for ov is a diphtong, which 


hat an oder sound: as in dou and 
OUR.” 

Trovg by, or by means of, torow, 
from on‘ sid‘ or end‘ to de oder: as 
tRouG KRIST‘, (OROW GE WILDERNES. 

SEER‘ puré or unmixt simplex, as 
SEER‘ corn, sEER‘ boorn‘, cleer‘ water : 
[here B. adds in a marginal note: of 
which a toun in Dorcet. and a village 
in Hampt. is called Sheerboorn ;] to 
SEAR, or rader sEER‘, as it is pro- 
nounced, 1). seerEN tondeo: anciently 
it was written sER‘, E for 66, as de maner 
den was: hence‘ sar‘, a part‘ or portion ; 
and str‘, a counti or part‘ of a dominion: 
wic, in de Sout part's, is sounded sEER‘, 
comitatus. 


§ 7. Pronouncing Vocabulary of the Sixteenth Century, collected 
from Palsgrave 1530, Salesbury 1547, Cheke 1550, Smith 
1568, Hart 1569, Bullokar 1580, Gill, 1621, and Butler 


1633. 


For ascertaining and comparing the different accounts of the pro- 
nunciation of the xvith century which have come down to us, it 15 
necessary to have an alphabetic list of all or most of the words 
which have been spelled phonetically by various writers, with a 
uniform transcription of their various notations. This is attempted 
in the present section. The following vocabulary contains: 

1) all the English words cited by Patserave, p. 31, with the pro- 
nunciations as inferred from his descriptions. 

2) all the Enghsh words cited by Satussury, pp. 32, 34, in his 
accounts of Welsh and English Pronunciation, with the pronunciation 
he has actually or inferentially assigned to them, as explained in the 
passages cited pp. 789-794. 

3) numerous words from Sir Jonn CuExn’s Translation of Matthew.! 

4) all the words pronounced in Sir Tuomas Smrrn’s Treatise p. 34. 

5) all the examples of diphthongs, and a few other words only 
from Hart, pp. 35, 794, whose pronunciation, as has been already 
frequently mentioned, was in several respects exceptional. 

6) All the exemplificative words in Buttoxar’s lists, with many 
others collected from various parts of his Book at Large, pp. 36, 838. 


1 The Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew and part of the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to Saint Mark 
translated from the Greek, with original 
notes, by Sir John Cheke, knight &e. 
Prefixed is an introductory account of 
the nature and object of the transla- 
tion, by James Goodwin, B.D., London, 
Pickering, 1843, 8vo. pp. 124, Cheke 


was born 16th June, 1514, and died 
‘of shame and regret in consequence 
of his recantation”’ of Protestantism, 
13th Sept., 1557. This translation, of 
which the autographic MS, is preserved 
(not quite perfect) at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, is supposed by 
Mr. Goodwin to have been made about 
1550. 
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7) all, or almost all words in Grrx’s Logonomia, pp. 38, 845; the 
provincialisms are not quite fully given, but Grxx’s whole account 
of them will be found below, Chap. XI, § 4, and they are best 
consulted in that connection. 

8) A few characteristic words from Burier, pp. 39, 874. 

The modern orthography has been followed in the arrangement 
of the vocabulary. Palsgrave and Salesbury occasionally give an old 
orthography different from that now in use, but the variation is 
not material. The others only give the phonetic spelling. Oc- 
casionally short observations from Smith and Gill have been added 
in the original Latin, and in some cases the Latin translation given 
by these authors is inserted. Some doubts may arise as to the pro- 
priety of retaining so many words about the pronunciation of which 
little hesitation can be felt by those who have mastered the main 
principles, such as, abandon, abhor, abound, absence, absent, &e. 
bill, bit, bless, boast, boat, Sc., but after much consideration, it has 
been resolved to retain them, as no rule of exclusion could be 
framed, which did not seem to assume the very knowledge and 
familiarity which the vocabulary was meant to supply, and it 
is only by such accumulated proofs that the certainty of the results 
can impress itself on the reader’s mind. These results are however 
extremely importaut in the history of our language, as they present 
the first sure ground after the time of Orrmin, and the only means 
by which we are able to rise to the pronunciation of Chaucer. 
Thus the certainty of the pronunciation of ow, ow as (uu) by Pals- 
grave and Bullokar, and the probability of their pronunciation of 
long ὁ as (2), are great helps towards conceiving the general use 
of these sounds in the x1v th century. 

The various phonetic orthographies of the above writers (except 
Cheke’s) have been translated into palaeotype to the best of my ability, 
although a few, unimportant, cases of doubt remain, generally pointed 
out by (?). The position of the accent is always hypothetical, except 
for the words cited from G. 128-138, in which Gill has generally 
marked or indicated the accent. It was at first intended to refer 
to Levins (p. 36,) for the position of the accent in each case, but his 
usage was found too uncertain to be made available. The use of 
(w, J) at the beginning of combinations where some writers employ 
(u, 1), and conversely the use of (u, 1) at the end of combinations 
where some writers employ (w, 5), has been consistently maintained. 
The difference between these writers and myself is purely theoreti- 
cal: we mean to express the same sounds in each case. Qu has 
been interpreted as (kw) throughout, because this is believed to 
have been the sound intended. Bullokar uses the single letter q. 
The initial wr has been left, but (rw) has been subjoined with a 
(?) as this is believed to have been the sound. Except in the words 
spangle, entangle, where the sound (qg) is especially indicated, G10, 
the introduction of (qg) for ng in the following vocabulary is quite 
hypothetical, for none of the writers cited seem to have thought 
the distinction between (q) and (qg) worth marking at all times. 

There was a great difficulty in determining the length of the 
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vowels. Palsgrave does not note the length and Salesbury is not 
consistent in his notation. Smith, Hart, and Guill generally use 
diacritical signs, and Bullokar does so in many cases. Now when 
this is the case the diacritical sign is often omitted by either the 
writer or printer, and it is difficult to know in any given case 
whether it ought to be added or not (p. 846, 1.3). The difficulty is 
increased when the diacritic implies a difference ΐ in quality as well as 
quantity, thus ἢ, 7 are (ei, 7) in Smith but (ii, ¢)in Gill, and ἐ 7 are 
probably (ὦ, 7) in Bullokar (p. 118). In these cases T have gene- 
rally searched for other instances of the word, or been guided by 
the use of other writers, or by analogy. In Bullokar ἡ y is not un- 
frequent, but zy, yz may be said never to occur, although he gives 
both as marks of the long sound, and 2 is most frequently used for 
both (#7) and (¢) although ὁ ought to have been used in the former 
ease. By reference to pp. 110, 114, the reader will see the great 
difficulty which attaches to the value of long ὁ in Palsgrave and 
Bullokar, and the reasons which have induced me, after repeated 
consideration for several years, to consider that it must have been 
(7) or some closely cognate sound, acknowledging at the same time 
that this pronunciation was quite archaic at the time, just as obleege, 
obleest (obliidzh:, obliist) in Scotland and obleecht (obliitsht:) in 
English are still existent archaic forms, for which the greater 
number of English speakers say (obloidzh’, obloidzhd:). For the 
reason why Gill’s 7 has been rendered (91) rather than (61) see Ὁ. 115, 
and the reason why his ὦ, au, are each rendered by (A) is given on 
p. 145, where we may add that Gill in adducing ‘‘ Hart Henriculus, 
HALE trahere, et HALL aula,” says: ‘‘exilior est ὦ in duabus vocibus 
prioribus, in tertia fere est diphthongus,”’ (G. 3,) so that he possibly 
hesitated between (au) and (aa). Hart’s (yy) has been considered 
on p. 167, p. 796 note, col. 1, and p. 838. 

Another source of error is the use of an old letter in a new sense. 
Thus Smith employs ὁ for (tsh) and he consequently continually 
leaves ὁ for (k, 5) where his old habits misled him. Guill employed 
J for (91), and the confusion between ὁ, 7 in his book is very per- 
plexing. Extremely slight distinctions in the forms of the letters 
are also confusing. Thus Smith distinguishes (i, 6) as 6, 6, which 
have a dizeresis mark superposed to imply length. The consequence 
is that it is sometimes extremely difficult to determine whether he 
means (11) or (ee), and, considering that in his time the distinction 
of the sounds had not yet been thoroughly established by the 
orthographies 66, ea, this confusion is perplexing and annoying. 

For any errors and shortcomings of this kind, the indulgence of 
the reader is requested, and also for another inevitable source of 
error. The nature of the compilation, rendered it impossible to 
verify every word afterwards by referring to the passage from which 
it was quoted. I have therefore had to rely on the accuracy of my 
original transcript, and it is impossible that that should have been 
always correct. 

Sir John Cheke’s orthography is rather an attempt to improve 
the current spelling than strictly phonetic. Hence it has not been 


= i . 
=e SeFis ye Ky 
Se ee ee 


Ξε τ art 


ss 


εν. ΤῊ TE a eee 
Soe : τ 


ase 
== 
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transliterated, but left as he wrote it, and is therefore printed in y 
Italics. The following appear to have ‘been the values of his 
bols, which were not always unambiguous: aa=(aa), a’=(al, ee 2), , 
ea=(ce ) unfrequent, ¢e=(ee) and =(ii), e¢=(ai, ee?) y=(ei, “Ἢ 
11 Ὁ), o=(0) and (u), oa=(00?), 00=(00 ?) ‘and (uu), 00w=(oou), ou 
=(uu) only? ow=(ou), wi=(yy). The ¢ most commonly did ser- — 
vice for (7) and (sz), but y was sometimes used as (s), although it — 
most frequently stands for (th) and (dh), for which also th occa- — 
sionally occurs. The use of ¢ is doubtful, sometimes it seems meant 
for 7/=(ei), sometimes as in dat it would seem only to indicate the — 
diphthong, but it is used so irregularly that no weight can be at- 
tached to its appearance. The terminations -ty, -ble, occasionally — 
appear in the forms -¢ee, -τ]. Final e, being useless when there is — 
a destinct means of representing long vowels, is generally, but not 
always omitted. The comparison of Cheke’s orthography with the — 
phonetic transcriptions of others seems to bring out these points. 
The authority for each pronunciation is subjoined in chronological 
order, but not the reference to the passage, except in the case of 
Gill and Cheke. The figures refer to the page of the second edition 
of Gill’s Logonomia (supra p- 38) and the chapters of Sir John — 
Cheke’s translation of Matthew. The references to Salesbury will ~ 
be found in the index, supra pp. 789-724. Smith and Bullokar’s 
words can generally be easily found in their books, from their 
systematic lists. The example from Bullokar p. 839, and Hart, 
p- 798, are also sufficient guarantees of the correctness of the : 
transcription. The authors’ names are contracted, and a few 
abreviations are used as follows. All words not in palaeotype, © 
with exception of the authors’ names, are in Italics. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Aust Australes; Southern Eng- Occ  Occidentales ; Western 
lish Pronunciation. English Pronunciation. 
Bor Boreales; Northern Eng- Ort Orientales; Eastern Eng- — 
lish Pronunciation. lish Pronunciation. 
B Butler, 1633. Ρ Palsgrave, 1530. 
Bull Bullokar, 1580. poet poetice. 
C Cheke, 1550. pr  prefatio, the preface to 


Gill, which is not paged. 
prov provincialiter ; ; any pro- — 

vincial pronunciation. 
8 Smith, 1568. 


cor  corruptée; a pronunciation 
considered as corrupt by 
the author cited. 


G Gill, 1621. Sa  Salesbury, 1547 & 1567. 
H Hart, 1569. Se Scott ; Syotch Pronuncia- 
Inn  Lincolnienses, Lincolnshire tion. 
Pronunciation. Transtr Transtrentani; English 
Mops Gill’s Mopsae, and Smith’s Pronunciation North of 
mulierculae, supra pp. 90, the river Trent. § 
91; indicating an effemi- ? interpretation doubtful, or 
nate or thinner pronun- apparent error, or mis- 


ciation. print, in the original. 
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PRoNOUNCING VOCABULARY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


A. 

aaG pr 

Lae aban'don G 133 

abbreviation abrevias‘ion Bull 

abhor abhor: Bull, abhorred abhored 
G 106 

able aa‘bl Sa, S, Bull, G 65, 801 G 32 

abide =abijd C 2 

_ Abington Abiq'tun see Trumpington 
G 134 

abound abound: G 89 

about abuut: Bull, about: G 23 

above abuv: Bull, abuv’ G 22 

abroad abrood: G 60, abroo-ad ἢ G 133, 
abrood C 6 

absence absens G 66 

absent ab-sent G 84 

absolve abzolv’ G 85 

abstain abstain: G 89 

abundance abun‘dauns P, abun:dans G 
127 

abundant abundant G 84 

abuse abyys* Bull 

ace as Bull 

acceptable aksept‘abl G 84 

acceptance aksep'tans G pr 

according akord'iq G 21 

account akount> G 89 

accuse akyyz* ὃ, akyyz’ G 45 

accustomed akus: tomed G 84 

ache aatsh Bull, Hart, see headache, 
aches =axess axes C 8 

acknowledge akknoou'ledzh G 32 

acquaint akwaint’ 8S, acquainted 
akwainted G 129 

acquaintance akwain‘tans S 

acquit akwit aut akwoit G 15, akwit: 
G 85 

acre aa‘ker G 70 

add ad G 85 

addressed adres*ed G 133 

adjudge addzhudzh: G 32 

admonish admonish G 85 

adore adoor’ G 122 

adorn adorn: G 141 

adultery adult'erei G 85 

advance advaans: G 143 

adventure adven'tyyr G 30 

adverb adverb Bull 

advise advaiz’ G 87, 131 

adz addice appxEs adh:es prov. 8a 

affairs afairz’ G 37, afaairs: G 122 

affections afek'sions G 129 

affect afekt: G 103, affects afekts*G 141 

affirm afirm: G 112 

affliction aflik:sion G 125 

afford afuurd: B 

affray afrai' G 98 


afore afoor. G 80 
ee efraid’ per prothesin pro fraid 
135 
after after G 79 
again again’ G 24 
against agenst: frequentius, against: 
docti interdum Οἱ pr, against: 6 20, 


79 

age aadzh ὃ, G 70 

agree agrii’ Bull, G 118 

ague aaugyy G 92 

aid aid G 14, 113 

air αἰ οὐ G 106, aaiver G? air aier C 6 

airy aer‘ai aereus G 14, areri here tris- 
syllabum G 16 

ale aal Sa, G 37 

algate al:gat? G 109 

ali aul S, 41 Bull, aal G 28, al G 39, 
AAl G 25 

allay alai: G 99 

alihail sal Haail’ omnis salus G 64 

allure alyyr’ G 123 

alone aloon: G 45, 145 

aloud aluud’ Bull, aloud’ G 109 

also a’\'so Bull, Aas Bor pro Aal‘so G17 

altar =aulter C 5 

although aaldhokh: G 65 

altogether aal‘togedh'er G 21 

alum altum ὃ 

am am G 52 

anain amaain’ G 119, amain: G 110 

amate amaat: terreo G 32 

amaze amaaz’ G 88 

ambitious ambis'zus G 99 

amiss amis: G 1138 

among amog’ G 21 amoog ὃ G 79, 
amuq’ B 

an an G 10 

andiron δ᾽ πα τ τι Bull 

angels aq'gelz? see next word, G 24 

angelical andzheelzkal G 119 

anger aqger G 91 

angry aqgrt G 84 

anguish aq:gwish Bull 

anothers anodh‘erz G 95 

answer answer non aun'suer G pr, 
aa an‘swered G 119, answeerd 

4 

answerable answerable G 84 

any ant Bull, G 45, prima natura sud 
brevis G 133 

ape aap, Sa ὃ 

apparel apar-el G 38 

appear apiir: Bull B, appeer C 6, ap- 
peared apiird G 94, appered appeared 
C 1, 2, appeareth apiireth Bull B, 
apy G 87, appearing apliriq 

133 
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appease apeez’ G 123 

appertain apertain’ G 87 

apply aploi: G 86 

appointed apuuinted G 24 

apprentice apren'tis G 98 

are aar Bull, G 56, ar G 21 

AREADS areeds: G 98 

aright aroikht' G 135 

ariseth aroiz'eth G 25 

armed armed G 82 

arms armz G 37 

army arm‘oi G 106 

array arai: ὃ, araai* G 128 

arse-smart ars-smart hydropiper G 38 

Arthur Artur G 107 

as az Bull G 13, 95 

ash aish Sa, ash S, ashes ash'ez G 
37, 128 

ask aks et ask S, ask G 88, asked askt 
G 111 

aspen as‘pin G 106 

aspiration aspiras‘ton Bull 

aspire aspeir’ G 111. 

ass as Bull, asses as‘es G 24 

assay asai', assay thereof zadraakh: 
Oce, G 18 

assist asist’ G 141 

assowl asoil: G 85, 89 

assurance asyy‘rans G 83, 117 

assure asyyr’ G 128, assyyr’ G 32 

astonted astonied G 99, astoonied C 19 

at at G79 

uttempered atem‘pred G 119 

attend atend: G 188, attends atendz- 
G 119 

attire dhe dierz ati‘er > cervi cornua G43 

attribute v. atrib-yyt G 85 

auditor AA‘ditor G 129 

auger AAuger G 14 

augment aagment’ G 119, 142 

aunt AaAnt? G 10 

authors aa‘torz G 148 

avail avail‘ G 87, availeth avail-eth 
G 117 

avengement avendzh ment G 149 

avens avenz caryophyllatum αὶ 37 

aver aver’ G 32 

avoid avoid: G 131 

awe au aa Sa, au ὃ, aau G 14 

awful Aa‘ful G 150 

awry awrit: =arwii? P 

axe agz Sa, aks 8, G 13 

aye οἱ S, eel G pr, 15, 661 G15, ai G 
113, aai G 116, ai C6 


B. 
Baal Baal Bull 
babble 8, baab:1 nuge G 26, v. bab:l in- 
fantum more balbutire G 26 
babbler babler infanticrepus G 26 
babbling bab'liq garrulitas G 26 


babe baab Sa, G 26, babes=baabs Ο 11 

baby baa‘boi G 26 

back bak ὃ 

backward bak-ward G 28 

bacon baa‘k’n Bull, baak'n G 38 

bad bad malus § ‘ 

badge badzh G 12 - 

bag bag ὃ, G 89 : 

bail bail Bull 

baily beeli cor B 

bait bait G 14 

bake baak Sa, § 

balance bal‘ans Bull, bal‘ans G 21 

bald bauld Sa §, ba’ld Bull 

bale baal Bull 

bali baul Sa, 8, ba’l Bull, baal G 14 

balm baul’'m =ba’l’m Bull, baalm potius 
quam baam G pr, baalm G 38 

bands bands? G 116 

bar bar ὃ, Bull 

barbarous bar‘barus Bull 

Barbary Barbari G 147 

barbs barbs ἢ G 37 

bare baar ὃ, Bull 

bargain bar-gain G 93 

barley bar‘lei G 37 

barn baar’n Bull 

baron bar‘on Bull 

barren baren Bull 

base baas G 98 

basket basket Bull 

bass baaz ? G 119 

bat bat ὃ 

bate baat ὃ 

bath bath, § 

bathe baadh badh § 

battery bat‘ri G 123 

battles bat-ails G 104 (in Spenser) 

bawl baal, eodem sono proferimus, bAAL 
BALL pila, et tu baal BAWLE voctfe- 
rari α 14 

bay bai badius Bull 

bay-tree bai-trii Bull, days baiz laurt 
G 141 

be bi G 28 

beak beek B 

beams beemz G 23 

bean BEANE been P, Bull 

bean been G 37 

bear beer P, beer Sa, baar ursus Bull, 


bear bare bore born, beer baar boor 4 


born (without distinguishing ‘borne’) 
G 50, dorne boor’n Bull 
beast beest P, Bull, G 12 
beat beet verberat, bet verberavit δ, beet, 
bet verberabam dialectus est, G 48 
beauty beu'ti G 22, 98, beaut? B 
because bikaaz' G 91 
beck bek B 
become bikum: G 21, 67, became bikaam: 
G 86 


bed bed 5, G 47 

bedridden =bedreed C 9 

bee bii P, Sa 

beef biif G 39 

been biin G 56 100 

beer bier G 37 

beet bit 8 

beets biits blitwm G 37 

beeves biivz G 39 

befalleth biifaal-eth G 87 

before bifoor S biifoor Bull, bifoor’ G 
21, 23, 80 

begging beg*iq Sa 

begin begin: G 188, beginning begin-iq 
G. 123 

begone biigoon: ἢ G 81 

behave binaav: G 51 

behind bexoind: G 79 

behold biihoo'ld Bull, beheld bineld: 
G 100 

behoveth binuuv'eth G 95 

being biiiq G 25 

believe, beliiv’, Sa, G 87, biliiv’ G 100, 
128, deleev C 24, believing biliiv-iq 
Θ 133, 

bell bel vola Ὃ 

bellows bel:oouz G 37 

belongeth biloq'eth G 21, 86 

beloved biluv'ed G 129 

Beiphoebe Belfeesbe G 101 

bend bend G 48 

beneath biineedh: Bull, bineth: G 79 

benefit benefit G 133 

benign benign beniq:'n G 30 

bent bent S 

bereave bireev’ G 125, bereev’ G 48 

beseem bisiim: G 67 

beside bisoid’ G 79 

besought bisooukht: G 127 

best best G 12, 34 

bestow bistoou G 86 

bet bet pro beter G 135 

betake bitaak: G 32 

bethink bithigk: 32 

betid past tense bitaid’ G 108 

betimes bitaimz: G 123 

betrayed bitraid’ G 145 

better beter G 34 

between biitwiin: Bull, bitwiin: G 79 

beyond bisond: G 79 

bid bid S, bid G 88, bidden bid'n G 20 

bide beid 5 

bier biir P, biir Sa, beer spelled BEARE 
rhyming with NEARE in the passage 
of Spenser (6, 2, 48) cited in G 108 

bill bil S 

biliows bil-oouz G 99 

bind boind G 116, δύνα C 18 

bird bird S, G 24, burd G 88, dirds 
burdz G 118 

bit bit 5, bits bits G 37 
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bitch bitsh, Se et Transtr. bik S 

bite beit 8, bait mordeo, bit bit mordebam, 
have bitten Haav bit'n momordi αἱ 48 

bitter bitver G 40 

bladder blader Sa. 

blame blaam G 86, blamed blamd ? G 90 

blazed blaazed G 125 

bless bles G 21 

blind bleind G 119 

blithe bleidh G 107 

block blok G 99 

blood bluud 8, blud Bull, G 4, 38, 
bloud C 27 

bloody blud:: G 100 

blossoms blos‘tumz 144 

blow bloou Bull, blown blooun G 2 

blush blush δ, blushed blusht G 117 

blue blyy § 

board buurd Sa, B, boord G 47, boards 
boordz G 118 

boast boost G 23, 89 

boat boot 3, Bull, boot C 4 

body bod G 72, 123 

boil beil uleus ὃ, buuil coguo G 15 

bold boud prov Sa, bould §, boould G 
105 

bombast bum:bast G 38 

bondmen bondmen G 41 

bone boon, Se baan bean S 

book buuk Sa, Sm, Se byyk 8, buuk-s 
G 3, 41, byyks Bor G 122 

boot buut 8S, Bull 

booth buudh Bull 

bore boor P, G 50 

born boor’n natus, bor’n allatus the 
present use reversed Bull, born G 50, 
98 doorn=natus C 2 

borrow bor:oouG 88, borrowed bor-ooued 
G. 98 

bot bot lumbricus equorum 3, Bull 

botch botsh § 

both both G 39, 98, beadh Bor G 16, 
booth C 6 

bough bowh buux Bull, bou G 15 

bought bount S, boount Bull, bokht 
G 12, booukht G 109 

bound bound G 15, 24 

bounty bounti G 29, 82 

bourn bur’n Bull, buurn B 

bow boo arcus Sa 34, 58, boou areus bou 
Jiectere ὃ, boou areus, buu flectere 
Bull, boou arcus G 15, bowing 
bou:zq G 20, bowed =boud C 18 

bowels buu-elz Bull, bou-elz G 37, 94 

bowers bours G 114 

bowl booul sinwm Sa, 8, Bull, G 15, B, 
boul sphaera 8, G15, B, buul globus 
Bull 


box boks 8, G 107 
boy bui P, boi, fortasse bui, aliz boe 8, 
bwee H, d07 Bull, buoi, xon bue G 
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pr, buoi puer G 92, 186, boi Bor 
G 15, bwoe B 
brad brod clavus sine capite ὃ 
brag brag G 89 
brake brak ruptura, braak balista, filix 
&e., Bull, braak =rupit C 15 
bramble bram:bl G 41 
bran bran G 38 
brandiron brondii*r’n Bull 
branches bransh‘ez G 24, brantshez G 
123 
brass bras G 37 
brawada bravaa'da α 28 
bravely braay'li G 123 
breach bretsh? Se et Transtr. brek ὃ 
bread bred? Sa, breed 8, G 24, 37, 
breed C 4 
break breek Sa, breek, imp braak brook 
olim brast, occidentaliter brik G 51 
breath breth Bull 
breathe breedh Bull, breeth ἢ G 121 
bred bred ὃ 
breech briitsh Se Transtr. et Bor briik 
8, dreeches britsh‘es, bruks Bor G 17 
breed briid S, G 124 
brenned bren‘ed Bor G 122 
brethren bredh‘ren ant bredhern G 41, 
124 
brew bryy δ, brewed bruuid ? § 
bride broid G 112 
bridegroom =brijdgroom Ο 25 
bridge bredzh, Bor brig 8, bridzh G 12 
bridle brid:1? S broi'dl G 20, 123 
brightness broikht:nes G 
Britain Britain (in Spenser) G 104 
broad brood 8, G 70 
broil broil fortasse bruil §, broil bruuil, 
indifferenter G16 
broken brook'n G 51 
brood bruud 8, G 101 
brooks bruuks G 114 
broom bruum Bull 
brother brudher G 27, 41, 112, B, 
broyer C 4 
brotherhood brudh:ernuud G 27 
brought broukht G 10 
brown bruun Bull 
bruised =broosed C 21 
bubble bub:1 B 
buck buk dama mas Sa, ὃ, αὶ 3, fago- 
triticum G 37 
“buckler buk:ler Bull 
bud bud G 133 
budge budzh peregrinae ovis pellis ὃ 
buildeth byyld-eth beild-eth biild-eth 
bild‘eth, pro swopte cujusque ingenio 
6 4, built =dijlt C7 
builder biild'er G 105 
building bildiq G 111, buildings = 
biyldings C 21 
bull bul, 5, Bull, buu prov Sa 


bulwark bul-wark G pr 

bung buq B 

buoy bwei H, buui Bull, G 15 

burden bur'd’n Bull 

burn bur’n Bull, burn G 109, durneth 
burn'eth G 23 

burr bur lappa ὃ 

bury birt Sa, burt C 8 

bush bush G 73 

busied bizied G 91 

business biznes G 81 

busy biz't Sa 

but but S, Bull, G 20, 133 

butcher butsher, Mops bitsh‘er G 18 

butt but Bull 

butter buter G 38 

button but’n Bull 

buy bei S, G 89 

buyer beiver H 

by bi S, bei H, G 20, 79, 136, by our 
lady bei-r laa'di Sa, by and bye, BY 
AND By, bid and bit P 


ἴω 

cage kaadzh ὃ 

caitiff kaitif miser ὃ, kaitiy α 111, 
146 

calends kalendz G 37 

calf ka’lf Bull, calves ka’lvz Bull 

call kaul Sa, 8, ka’l Bull, kau prov Sa 

callet kalet meretricula Bull 

calm kaulm Sa 4, ka’l’m Bull 

cambric kaamsbrik, Mops keem:brik 
G17 

Cambridge Kaam‘bridzh G 77 

cannot kanot G pr, kan‘not G 45 

canoe kanoa? G 28 

candle kan‘dl G 98 

canvas kan‘vas G 38 

cap kap Sa, 8, α 12 

cape kaap hispanica chlamys ὃ 

capers kap‘erz G 37 

capon kaa‘p’n Bull, kaa:pn, Mops keep'n 
et feré ΚΡ G 18 

captive kap‘tiv G 116 

can kan ὃ 

care kaar Bull 

careful kaar‘ful G 84 

careless kaar‘les G 123. 

carpenter karpenter G 129 

Carthage Kar‘thadzh G 66 

case kaas G 35, 100 

casement kaaz‘ment, G 27 

casket kasket G 35 

cast kast G pr, 48, kest kus‘n Bor G16 

cat kat 8, G 35 

cates kaats G 87 

catch katsh 5, G 149, see ‘ ketch’, caught 
kount, ὃ 

cattle kat‘el Bull, G 24 

caul kaul =ka’l Bull 
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cauldron kau‘dor’n, Bull 

cause kauz Bull, kaaz G 21, 103, 143 

causeway kau‘si Bull 

cave kaay G 77 

cavil kav'il Bull 

ceased seest G 112, ceasest sees'est G 102 

cedars see'darz G 24, 105 

censor sen'sor G 66 

centre sent-er G 125 

certain ser‘tain G 67 

chaff tshaf G 37 

chalk tshaak G 38 

challenge tshaa'lendzh G 109 

chambers tsham:berz G 23 

chance tshans 8, tshauns B, chanceth 
tshaans'eth G 66, tshans‘eth G 86, 
chanced tshaanst G 111, 119 

chancellor tshan-sler G pr 

change tshandzh 8S, G 12, 20, tshandzh 
Bull, tshaindzh B 

changeable tsha’udzh:ab’] Bull 

chanter tshant’er cantor ὃ 

chap tshap jindi per se aut vento ὃ 

chape tshaap ferrum quod ambit unam 
vaginam ὃ 

chapel tshap‘el S 

char tshaar P 

charge tshardzh Bull 

charity tshar-ite 5 

charm tshar’m Bull 

charriot tsharet G 23 

chaste tshaast G 77, 100 

chasten tshas't’n Bull 

chastity tshast-itii G 101 

chaw tshaa G 14 

cheap tshiip? licitart 3, Cheapside 
Tsheep'seid Sa 

cheek tshiik P 

cheer tshir ? vultus ὃ 

cheerful tsheer‘ful G 118 

cheese tshiiz Sa, 8 

cherish tsher-ish Bull, tsheer‘ish et 
tsher:ish G 127 

cherry tsheri S, cherries tsheriz G 99 

Chesterton Tshes:tertun G 134 

chidden tshii'dn? Bull 

chief tshiif Sa, Bull, G 77, cheef C 6 

child tshild? 5, tshoild G 42, child 
C 1, 2, children tshzl-dren G 42 

childishness tshiild:ishnes Bull 

chin tshin P, G 80 

chisel tshii:z’] Bull 

choler kol-er G 38 

cholic kol:ik G 38 

choose tshyyz G 101, chuse C 18 chose 
tshooz G 118, chosen tshoo'z’n Bull, 
G 66, 152 

chop tshop scindere 8, chopped tshopt 
6111] 

Christian Ἰζτίβ απ G 150 

church tshirtsh Sa, tshirtsh tshurtsh 


vel tshyyrtsh, Se et Transtr. kyyrk, 
kurk Stich G 92 oe 

churchyard tshurtsh:sard G 128 

churl tshurl P, tshur’! Bull 

cider sider ? G 38 

Cimmerian Simerian G 136 

citizen sitvizen G 8d 

city 5101 Bull 

civet siv-et G 39 

clad klad G 123 

claim klaim S, claimed klaim-ed α 110 

claw klau ὃ 

clay klai G 38, klaai G 101 

clear klier G 147, klir B 

cleave kliiv ? S, kleev G 50 

cleft kleft G 50 

clew klyy P 

cliff kif Bull 

climb kleim, climbed kloimd, apud rus- 
ticos autem proimper fecto habes kloom 
klaam klum G 49 

climes kloimz G 141 

clive kleiv haerere ὃ 

cloak klook G 46 

clod klod gleba ὃ 

clooks klyyks Bor G 122 

close kloos G 141, closes kloozez G 98 

cloth kloth G 62, klooth Bor α 16, 
clooth C 6 

clothed kloodh:ed G 23 

clothier kloodh:ier G 62 

clouds kloudz G 28, kloud:ez an Spenser 
G 121, 137 

cloven kloov'n G 50 

cloy klwei, [klui?] dare ad fastidium, 
aut equi ungulam clavo vulnerare ὃ 

coal kool G 12, 62 

coast koost B, coostes C 2 

coat koot S Bull 

cobble ΚΟ] ruditer facere ὃ 

cotf koif Bull 

cowl koul, fortasse kuil, verberare ὃ 

cold kould Sa, kould koould S, koo’ld 
Bull, koould G 108 e¢ err. 

collier kol-ier G 62 

colour kulor Bull, G pr kuler G 84, 
118, 129 

coll kol collum amplecti G 12 

colwort kool-wurt B 

comb koom et kem, combed kemt come- 
bam G 48 

come kum Bull, G 48, B, cometh kum:eth 
G 20, came kam G 48 

comely kum‘li G 123 

comfort kum:fort Bull, G 105, 145 

comfortiess kum:furtles G 77 

command komaand: G 87, komaund: B 

commanders komaan-derz G 74 

commendation komendaa'sion ἃ 30 

committed komit*ed G 118 

commodious komod‘ius G 30 
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commodities komoditaiz G 39 

commodity komod iti G pr, 29 

common kom‘on G pr. 

commonwealth kom-on welth G 43 

company kum*panoi G 110 

comparable kom*parabl G 30 

compare kompaar* G 86 

compared kompaard: G 116 

compassion kompas‘sion G pr, kompas-- 
ton G 118 

competitor kompet*itor G 129 

composition kompos¢z‘ion Bull 

concern konsern’ G 87 

condemn kondemn:? G 85 

condign kondig'n kondiq'n G 30 

condition conpDiIcyon kondis:tun Sa 

coneys koniz Bull, kun-iz G 24 

confess konfes: G 112 

confidence kon‘fidens G 30 

confound konfound: G 116 

confounded konfound-ed G 23 

confused konfyyz'ed G 107 

coyurer kun-dzhurer, zon kun‘dzherer 
ut indoctus suas aures sequens, G pr 

consort konsort’ G 48, consorted kon- 
sorted G 118 

constancy konstanst G 30 129, kon- 
stansoi' poet G 130, supra p. 869, 
col. 2. 

constant kon'stant G 105 

Constantinople Kon:stantinopl α 129 

constrain konstrainy G 129 

constraint konstraint’ G 107 

consul kon:sul G 30 

consult konsult: G 21 

conswmed konsum‘ed ? G 25, consuming 
konsyym‘iq G 127 

contain kontein Bull, kontain: G 45 

content kontent: G 20 

continue kontin‘yy Bull 

cook kuuk 8, G 17, Se kyyk S, kyyk 
Bor G17 

cool kuul ὃ 

coot kuut genus anatis albam maculam 
in fronte gerens ὃ, Bull, B 

copper koper G 39 

core koor P 

cork kork 5 

corn koor’n Bull, korn α 39 

corse koors G 128 

cosen kuz'n G 100 

cost kost G, 89 B 

costermonger kos‘terdmuqger G 129 

costliest kost'léest G 112 

cot kot involucrum, koot casa ὃ 

cotton kot’n Bull 

Cotswold Koots'woould G 70, Kot‘sal 
vulgo G pr 

could tas S, kuuld Bull, G 56, B 

cough kooun 8 

counsel koun'sel G 30 


, ertbble krib:1 cribulatus panis ὃ 


counterchange kountertshandzh: G coe 
counterfeit kun-terfet Bull 
countess koun‘tes G 42 
country Καη τὶ G 48, contree © 14, 
countries kun-triiz Bull 
couple koup'l yungere 8, coopled ΟἹ 
courage kour‘adzh G 105, kuuradzh G 
123, kur-adzh B a 
course kours Ln 76 119 ᾽ 
court kuurt G 108, courts kuurts G 22 
courteous kur-teus G 68 
courtesy kur‘tezi G 82 
cover kuv'er, kiver Or αὶ 17, coverest 
kuv'erest G 23 
covet kuv‘et G 90 
covetous kuv‘etus G 90 
cow kuu, P, kou Sa, G 41 
coward kou'Herd ? G 107 
cowl koul 5, B 
coy kui (?) P, koi, fortasse kui, alit koe, — 
ineptum, et a familiaritate alienumS — 
crab krab S$ 
cracked kraakt ? G 99 
cradle kraa‘dl G 101 
craggy kragt G 146 
crazed kraazd G 99 
creanse kreenz aut kreanz, asturis aut 
Fringillaris retinacula G 81 
ereated kreaat‘ed G 25 
creatures kree‘tyyrz G 118 
credit kredtt G 43 
creep kriip G 24 
cresses kres‘ez G 87 


cried kroid G 78 

crooked kryyk-ed Bor G 122 

crow kroo Sa 

crown kroun G 70, crowned kround @ } 
142 

eruel kryy'el G 99 

cub kub, vulpecula parva § 

cuit kyyt kuit, defrutwm vel vinum 
coctum S, cuited cyyted, ἃ Cai 
vocabulo CUIRE coguere G 4 

cull kul ὃ 

cumin kum‘in G 37-38 

cunning kun'iq G 83 

cup kup ὃ 

Cupid Kyyprid G 136 

eur kur canis rustieus Ὁ 

curse kurs G 21, cursed kurs‘ed G 106 . 

curtain kur’ tain G 23 4 ἢ 

curtaxe kurt-aks α 124 aed 

eut kut S, G 48 Phan 

cypress sai'pres G 106. ae 


D. 


daily dai'lei G 35 oh 
dainty daint?, dein'té delicatus ‘eal a 
dain't¢ G 128, dainties daintiz α ὦ % 


> 
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dally dal-i ludere ὃ 

dam dam bestia cujusvis mater G 3 

damage dum:aidzh ἢ Sa 

dame daam G 3, 116, 123 

dance daans G 143, dans, deans Or G17, 
danced =daunsed C 14 

danger da’ndzh-er Bull, dain-dzher B 

D Anvers Daaers vulgo G pr 

dare daar 8, durst durst G 69 

dark =derk C 27 

darkness dark'nes G 23 

dart dart Sa 

D Aubigney Daabnei vulgo G pr 

D Aubridge-Court Dab:skot vulgo G pr 

daughter daakhter G 110, daughters 
daakhterz G 23, some say daf-ter B 

daw dau P, ὃ 

day dai, rustici daai, Mops dee, Se et 
Transtr daa δ, dai G 22, 70 

daze daaz G 114 

dead died ? mortuus S, deed G, deed C 9 

deaf deef S, deef C 11 

dear diir 5, dier G 84 109, diier G 15, 
deer G 101, deer rightly, not diir, B 

dearling deer‘ling, not dar‘ling B 

death deeth G 12, 109, 119, death’s 
deeth:ez tn Spenser G 118 

debate debaat: G 97 

debt det S, debts =detts C 6 

decars dik-ars decades G 72 

decay dekai: G 124 

deceive deseev' G 97, deceived deeseev'ed 
G 112, deceiving deeseev'iq G 144 

declare deeklaar: G 22, 23, 86 

dee dii nomen literae ὃ 

deem diim G 32 

deep diip 5, G 24, 70 

deer diier G 15, 41 

defence defens: G 20 

defend defend: G 31 

defer defer: G 133 

defiled defaild: G 118 

defraud defraad: G 31 

degree degrii Bull, G 21 

delight delixt: Bull, deloit’ G 21, delights 
deloits’ G 141 

delightful deloit:ful G 114 

delivereth deliv-ereth G 23 

demand demaand: G 88,116, demaund: 
B 


demurely demyyr'li G 150 

den den S, dens denz G 25 

denials denoi'aAlz G 150 

denying denaiiq G 132 

depart depart: G 90 

deprive depraiv’ G 85 

deputy =debitee C 14 

derive deraiv’ G 48 

descended desend'ed G 83 

desert dezart’ G 118, 141, dezert: G 116, 
121, dezert solitudo, dezert’ meritum 


G pr, dezert’ meritum, dez*ert deser- 
tum aut solitudo G 130 

deserve deserv' G 89, deserves dezervz: 
G 85 

desire dezair' G 90 133, deezair: ὃ G111 

desirous dezoi'rus G 83 

despair despair G 105 

destiny des'tent G 129, des‘tinai G 97, 
destenoi- poet G 130, supra p. 869, 
col. 2. 

determined deter-mined G 76 

Devereux Deu'reuks ἢ G 42 

Devil Dii'vil 5, diil Bor G 122, devel 
C9 


devilishly =devillischli C 6 

devoid devoid G 83 

dew deu P, 5, B 

dewy deu'i G 106 

diamond di:amond G 79, 91 

dice deis aleae ὃ 

Dick Dik 5 

dictionary dik:stonar? Bull 

did see do 

dies deiz moritur S, died deid mortuus 
8, G 116 

differ dif-er G 90 

difference dif-erens G 119 

dilapidation dilapidaa‘sion G 30 

diligently dil-idzhentlei G 90 

dim dim 8, dimmed dimd G 98 

din din ὃ 

dine dein ὃ 

dip dip G 48 

dirge dirdzh G 117 

dirt durt G 38 

disallow disalou’ G 33 

disburden disburdh‘en G 85 

discourteous diskur‘teus G 118 

discovered diskuv‘ered G 106 

discrete diskriit’ Bull, G 77 

disdain disdain: P, 8, G 4, 98 

disease diseez’ Bull 

disfigure disfig-yyr, prov disvigyyr Sa 

disgraced disgraast: G 113 

dish dish § 

dishonest déson'est Bull 

dishonesty dison:estai G 89 

dishonour dison‘or G 89 

disloigned disloind: G 114 

disloyal disloiaal ἢ G 118 

disloyalty disloz‘altei G 118 

dismay dismai’ G 121 

dismayed dismaaid: 

disparted dispart'ed G 106 

dispiteous dispit'eus G 32 

displaced displaast: G 102 

displayed displaaid: G 98, 182 

displeasure displee-zyyr G 125 

distil distil: G 138 

pit det G 123 

ditches deitsh:iz, Sa 
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divers divers’ ? Bull, div-erz ἢ G 93 

divide deviid' Bull, divided devoi'ded 
G 133 

divine divoin: potius quam devoin? G 
pr, diveins G 116 

divinely divoinlei G 133 

division, diviz‘ion, deviz‘ion Bull 

divorced divors‘ed G 114 

do duu Sa, 8, du G 24, 50, 134, B, doo 
C 6, doest duust G 55, B, doost C 7, 
doth duth G 40, 55, pon duun plural 
G 102, did did G 50, 134, didst didst 
G δῦ, doing duiq prima natura sud 
brevis G 138, do it dut pro du it G 
136, done dun G 50, duun Bor G 17, 
iduu: Occ G 18, doon C 6 

doctor doktor G 30 

document dok-yyment G 30 

doe doo, Sa, ὃ 

doleful dool:ful G 77 

dominion domimn‘ion G 30 

doom duum G 82, 116 

door duur ostiwn ὃ, door Bull, G 118, 
doors duurz G 95 

dorr dor apis genus ὃ 

doting dootiq G 144 

double dub‘! doub:] Sa, dub:l] Bull, G 
97;:112,\.B 

doubt duut Bull, dout G 109, B 

doubtful dout'ful G 83 

dough doou conspersio ὃ 

dove dou columba Ὧι, dow doov Ο 3, 10 

dowcets dou'sets testiculi et tenera 
cornua G 37 

down doun G 21 

downward doun'ward G 103 

dozen duz'n G 72 

drachms dramz G 93 

draff draf G 38 

drank dragk G 50 

draws draaz G 66, drawing draatiq G 
104, drawn draan G 146 

dread dreed 5 

dream =dreem Ο 2 

dregs dregz G 37 

dress dres ὃ 

drink driqk G pr drinking driqk*tq Sa 

drive dreiv 8, droiv G 49, driven driv'n 
G 49 

dross dros G 38 

drowned dround G 74 

drunk-en druqk-n G 50 

dry drai G 105, dri C 12 

duck duk anas ὃ 

due dyy S G 22, 103 

dug dug mamilla ὃ 

duke dyyk Sa, ὃ 

dull dul 5, G 125 

dumb =domb C 9 

dung duq G 12 

durst, see dare 


dust dust G 25, 38 
Dutch dutsh ditsh B 
duty dyy'ti Bull, G 110 
dyer dei‘er H 

dying dai'iq G 134 


EK. 

each eetsh G 99 

eagle 6600 G 15 

ear eer, cor iir B, ears eerz G 103 

earl earl ita ut a aliquantulum audiatur 
hic eerl, tlic erl G 15 

earnestness eernestnes G 91 

earth erth Bull, eerth G 21 

ease Jeez (?) Sa supra p. 80, eez S, Bull; 
G 15, 85, 123 

easement eez'ment G 27 

east =est eest C 2 

easy eez'i Bull 

eat eet G 15, eaten eet'n G 66 

eaves eevz G 37 

echo ΕΚ G 142 

egg eg Sa, ὃ 

Egypt E-dzhipt ἢ G 66 

eight aikht G 71 

eighteen aikht‘iin G 71 

eighteenth eix'tiinth Bull 

eighth aikht G71 

eighty aikh'ti G 71 

either eidher aut S, eeidher G@ 46, 
eidher G 101 

eke uk G 111 

eleven elev'n G 71 

eleventh elev-nth G 71 

ell el G 70 

elm el’m Bull, elm G 105 

eloquence el‘okwens G 43 

embellish embel*ish G 29 

embowed emboud: G 107 

emmove emuuy' G 135 

emperor er'perur Sa, em*perour G 117 

empire empoir G 73 

empty emp'ti G 83 

endeavour indee'vor G 82 

endite endait' G 110 

endless end:les G 118 

endure indyyr: G 25, endyyr’ G 99 

enemy en‘emeoi G 82, enemies en‘emoiz 
G 23 

enforce enfors: G 128 

Englands Iq:glandz G 150 

Engiish iiq'lish iiq'glish iq'glish ? Bull, 
Iq'glish G 141 

enjoy endzhoi: G 87 

enlightened inloikht'ned G 23 . 

enough inukh: G 9, audies inuf: e¢ inukh: 
satis G 19 

entangle entaq'gl,g ab nratione sequentis 
liquide quodammodo distrahiturG10 

enter en‘ter G 33 : 

entertain entertain: G 100 
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entrails en-tralz G 37 

entreat intreet’ G 87 

envy envi G pr, 38 

equal ee‘kwal G 84 

ere eer G 104 

err er G 112 

errand er‘and pro eer‘and G 135 

error er‘or G 117 

essay 6581" tentare S 

established established G 22 

estate estaat’ Bull, G 20 

esteem estiim: G 89 

eunuch =eunouch C 19 

even liv'n G 22, 93 

evening liv'niq G 25 

ever ever G 40 

evermore evermoor: Sa?, G 104 

every everai G 21, ever? G 30, ev'rai 
pro everal usitatissimus G 136 

evil evil ἢ 5, 110. G 28, ii-vel B, evils 
liv‘lz G 118, 

ewe seu H, yy Bull, eeu G 15, eu B 

ewer eauer H, eeuer aqualis G 10 

exalted eksalted G 23 

examples eksam‘plz G 68 

exceeding eksiid'iq G 84, 116 

excel eksel G 111 

excellency ekselensoi G 21 

except eksept: G 65 

excess ekses' G 123 

exchange ekstshandzh: G 93 

excite eksoit’ G 110 

excuse ekskyyz* Bull 

exempt eksempt: G 89 

exercise ek:sers¢iz Bull 

exhibition eksibis‘iun Sa 

exile ek:soil G 30, exiled eksoild: G 125 

expectation ekspekta‘sion G 21 

expert ekspert: G 83, 116 

explicate eksplikaat G 31 

expone ekspoon’ G 31 

extreme =extreem Ο 11 

extremity =extremitee C 1 

eye οἱ S, G pr, 15, eyes eiz S, eyne ein, 
pro eiz Spenser, G 137 

eyebright ei-braikht G 38 


F 
Fable faa'bl ὃ 
Jace faas Sa, G, faces, faa'sez Sa 
Faéry Faa‘eri G 97 
Jail fail 8, G 9, fails failz G 98 
Sain fain P, faain §, fain Bull 
Saint faint feint danguidus δ, faint G 149 
Jair faaier G 27, 98, faair faier G 74, 
fair G 99, fairest faai‘rest G 101 
fairly faaierloi G 27 
Faith faith G 39, 104 
Saithless faith:les G 145 
og ἐν 5, 1.1 Bull, faal G 40, fal ὃ 
4 


false fa’ls Bull, faals G 97, fadsest 
faals‘est G 118 

falsely faals:loi G 139 

Fame faam G 125, 135 

Jamous faa‘mus G 30, 35, 100 

fan fan ὃ 

Sang faq arripe, Oce vaq; he fanged to 
me at the font, Occ Hii vaqd tu mi at 
dhevant, in baptisterio pro me suscepit 
G 18, fanged faqd Bor G 122 

far far ὃ, far G 23 34, far=fur C 8 

farther far-der Bull, far-dher G 34, 
farthest far dhest G 34 

Sarthing =ferying C ὃ 

farewel faarwel: 5 

Sashioned fashioned G 101 

fat fat 8, G 38, 74 

fate faat G 20 

father fedh'er prov Sa? fadher G pr, 
112, fayer faather C 3, 4, fathers 
faa‘dherz G 75 

fault Τὰ 10 Bull, faat frequentius, faalt 
docti interdum G pr, faalt faault G 
86, faults =fauts C 6 

favour fav-ur Bull, αν οὐ G pr, 82 

faze faaz in fila deducere Ὁ 

fear feer G 20, 22, 98 

fearful feer'ful G 99 

feast feest G 148, feasts feests G 118 

Sed fed ὃ 

fee fii P 

Seeble {101 G 99 

feed fiid Bull 

feel fiil 8, feeling filiq G 119 

feet fiit S, G 40, feet C7 

feign fain fein 8, fein Bull, feigned 
fain‘ed G 111 

fell fel 8, G 47, 124 

fellow fel:oou, vel‘oou Or G 17 

Sen fen ὃ 

Fence fens ὃ, G 20 

fents fents scissurae 8 

FERE feer socius G 101 

fern fer’n Bull, fern G 37, feern G 73 

fetch fetsh 5, G, Aust vetsh G 17 

Fett fet adporta ὃ 

Sew feu P, S, G 100, feeu G 15 

fiants foiants relicta vulpis G 37 

“fickle fik'1 G 103 

Jie fi? fiu' 5 

Ποία fild Bull, G 22, 124 

Jierce feers G 99, fiers C 8 

Jifteen frftiin G 71 

Jifth τ G 71 

“fifty fitti αὶ Τὶ 

Jig fig ὃ 

Jight feit 8, foikht G 80, 99 

Jigure tig-yyr Bull 

file teil 8 

Jill fil 5, fil, Aust vil G 17, filled fil-ed 
G 25 


57 
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Jilthy filth i α 104 

Jin tin 5 

Jinal foinal G 30 

Finch Finsh G 42 

Jind fiind, Bull 

Jine fein S, fain G 12, 123 

Jinger fiqger ἢ G 70 

Jir tir 8 

Jire feir 5, fei-er, H, fairer G 15, 28, fir 
Or G 17, fairer Bor G 16 

Jirst first, 8, G 71, 34 

Jish fish, prov vish Sa, fish 8, G 26, 47, 
Jishing fishiq, he is gone a-fishing 
Hol (?) iz goon avisht’ Oce G 18 

Jishmonger fish: muq'ger G 32 

Jit fit S, G 84, fittest fitrest G 118 

Jive feiv Sa, 8S, prov veiv Sa, foiv G 
70, fv C 25 

Jix« fiks G 48 

fizz fiz, stridor igneus ὃ 

Jiatter flatrer G 26 

flaming flaam'iq G 24 

Jiax flaks Sa, G 38 

fied fled G 50 

Sledge flidzh apta volare, Bor fleg ὃ 

Jieeced fliused G 99 

Jiesh flesh 5, G 38 

Jlew flyy G 50 

“flitted flited G 146 

float v. floot fliit, dialectus variat, G pr 

flock flok G 99, flocks floks G 37 

Jiood fluud, Se flyyd 8, flud Bull, G 124, 
Jloods fludz G 119 

Jlourish flur-ish G 47, B 

flower flowur H, flowers flou'erz flores, 
flowers (Ὁ) menses G 39 

Jiown flooun G 50 

Jiute flyyt ὃ 

Jy 5. =flye flei ὃ =flie τὶ >? P, fly υ. floi 
flii dialectus variat G pr, flaiG 80, 
116, flew flyy G 50 

fodder fod-er G 38 

foe foo G 82, foen foon pro fooz Spenser 
G 137 

foil foil, fortasse fuil, dractea ὃ 

foined fiuind punctim feriebat G 78 

fold foould G errata 

folk foolk potius quam fook G pr 

follow fol‘ooun G 90, 129, 1 ἃ Bor 
G 16 

folly fol: G 38 

fond fond stolidus ὃ, G 114 

food fuud G 24, 38 

fool fuul Sa, 8, G 27, fools fuulz G 89 

foolish faul: ish G 27, 103 

foot fuut Bull 

footsteps fuut'steps G 147 

for for 8, G 21, B 

Sorbear forbeer: G 111 

forced forst G99, forcing foors'tq Κ 199 

forces foor'sez G'100 


forego forgoo* amitto, foor-goo praecedo 
G 65, foregoing foor'go-iq G 129, i= 

Sorest for-est G 24, 62, 134 7’ 

Jorester, foster nemoris custos, 8 

Sorestaller foorstaaler G 129 

Sore foor B 

Soretell foortel: G 80 

Sorge fordzh G 118 

forget forget: G 55, forgat forgat: G 54, 
Sorgotten forgotn G 133 

Sorgive=forgiyv C 9, forgiving for- ' 
σίγα G 133 

Sorgoing forgo'iq G 33 

Sorlorn forlorn: G 33 

Sorsake forsaak: G 103, 189 

Sorspeaking foorspeek'iq G 133 

Sorswear forsweer: G 33 

forth fuurth G 22, 24 

Sorthy fordhair G 100 

Sforty forti G 71 

Sorwaré foo’r'ward Bull 

fought, faunt, foughten faunt'n 5 

foul foul turpis 8, G 74, 104 

Sound found G 136, fond in Spenser G 
124 

JSoundations foundaasionz G 24 

Sounded founded G 24 

Sountains foun‘tainz G 119 

Jour four, prov your Sa, foou’r Bull, 
foour G 37, 70 

Sourteen foourtiin G 71 feorteen fur- 
teen χε) C 1 

fourth fouurth, H, foourth G 71 

fowl foul S, fowls foulz G 24 

fox foks Sa, 8, prov voks Sa 

Srail frail G 114, 123 

Sramed fraa‘med G 123 

France, Fraans G 70, Frauns B 

Sranion fran-ion G 129 

Frankincense fraqkinsens G 38 

Sray free cor B 

Sree frii G 83, 89 

Freeze fruz G 47 

French Frensh G 70 

Srensy fren:zi G 106 

Sriend frind G 117, friind B, freend C 
11, friends friindz Sa, Bull, frindz 
G 81 

Sriendless, friind:les B 

Friendly frind lai G 84 

Sriendship frind:ship G 82 

Sroise fruiz Ὁ P 

Jrom from $8, G 20, 79 

Sronts fronts G 99 

Srost frost G 47 

Frosty fros'ti G 146 

“froth froth G 38 

Srowardness fro-wardnes G 82 

frowning frouniq G 20 

frozen frooz'n, Occ ifroor: ivroor’ G 18. 


Jrugality fryygal-ctei G 39 


‘a 
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Fruit fryyt G 24, fruut C 7 

JSruition fruis‘ioon ἢ G 30 

Suel fyy-el G 125 

Sugitive fyy dzhitoiv G 35 

Juli ful 8, Bull G 32 

Sulness fulnes G 22 

Susome ful:sum G 28 

Funeral fyy‘neral G 84, 106 

Furlong furlog G 70 

Surmety frum‘enti G 37 

Surnace =furneis C 6 

Surnish furnish Bull 

Surniture far nityyr G 43 

Surther far-dher fur'dher fur-der, dia- 
lectus variat, G pr, fur'dher G 34, 
FSurthest furdhest G 34 


Sury fyyvi G 141 


G 

gain gain G 20, 79 

*gainst gainst G 124 

gali gaul 5 

gallant gal:aunt Sa 

gangrel gaq'rel or gaq'grel Bor, homo 
ignavus, G17 

gape gaap 8, G 88 

garden gaar'd’n Bull 

garland garland G 103 

garlic gar'lik G 38 

garment garment G 23 

gate gaat Bull 

gather gadh-er G 25, 112 

gay gai, gaei? § 

gaze gaaz ὃ, G 88, 114 

gelding gelding S 

general dzhen-eral G 133 

generous dzhen-erus G 30 

genitive dzhenitiv Bull 

gentle dzhen‘til ? 5 

gentlewomen dzhen:tl,wimen, Mops 
dzhen‘tl,im'in G 18 

gently dzhent'loi G 111 

geometry dzheom:etrai G 38 

George Dzhordzh Sa, ὃ 

gests dzhests G 107 

get get S, gat gat genuit ὃ 

ghost =ghoost C 1 

giblets dzhib-lets G 27 

gift gift S 

Gil Dzhil feemina levis 8, G 36 

Gilbert Gilbert Sa 

Giles Dzhoilz G 42 

Gilian Dzhil-ian G 36 

Gill Gil G 42, gil branchia piscis ὃ 

Gilisland Gilz land G 136 

ginger dzhin‘dzhir Sa 

girdle gird] G 46 

give giv 8, G 18, giiv Bull, G 23, gii 
Mops G 18, gijv C 18, gave gay saayv 
gaat 5, gaav G 49, given gii'v'n Bull, 
giv'n G 67 


glad glad G 21 

glas glas G 42 

gloomy gluumi G 147 

glorious glor-ius ? G 30, gloo-rius > B 

glory gloo'ri G 21, gloort Ο 15 

glove gluv G 70 

glue glyy P, G 38 

glut glut G 89 

go go G 17, 24, goeth goreth G 25, 
going going prima syllaba natura 
sud brevis G 133, gang gaq Bor G 
17, gone goon 8, G65, goon C 2, pro 
imperfecto patres nostri substituerunt 
a1 seed aut 91 sood G 64, 65, pro 
went, sed aut sood ibam, Lincolni- 


enses ab antiquis etiamnum retinent ἡ 


G 17,8 

goad good § 

goats goots G 24 

God God Sa, 8, G 20, God be with you, 
God biu-w7so, Sa 3 

gold gould Sa, goould G 37 et errata 

golden goould'n G 98, et errata 

goldsmith goould:smzth G 32, et errata 

good guud gud? Sa, gud, guud ὃ, gud 
G 12, gyyd Bor G17 

goodlihead gud:lined G 98 

goodly gud:lei G 27 

goodness guud‘nes Sa 10 

goose guus G 38, geese 9115 G 40 

gorgeous gor'dzheus G 107 

gosling goz liq G 35 

gout gout G 38 

govern govern G 21, 66 

government guv'er’nment Bull 

gown goun, gaan geaan Bor G 16 

grace graas Bull, G pr, 29, 83 

gracing graasiq G 150 

gracious graa‘si,us Sa B 

graft graf Bull 

Grahams Gre'namz G 73 

grammar gram‘ar G 38 

grange gra ndzh Bull 

grant graant G 86, 116 

grass gras Bull G 24, 37 

grave graav Bull G 125 

graven graav'n G 23 

graze grvaz? Bull 

grease grees G 38 

great greet magnus, greect ingens G 8, 
greet C7 

greatly greet'lai G 20 

Grecian Gree'sian G 73 

greedy gridit G 83 

green griin G 3 

greenish grvin‘ish ἢ G 85 

grew gryy G 110 

grey greei P 

grief griif G 

grieve griiv B 

grieved = greeved C 18 


grievous griiv'us G 84 
grin grin laqueus G ὃ 
grind=grijnd C 24 
grisly groiz'li G 110 
groan groon Bull 
groats =grootes C 18 
ground ground G 103 
grow groou G 24, 123 
gudgeon gudzh‘eon ἢ G 77 
guess ges Bull 
guests =geestes C 14 
guide giid Bull 

guild gild G 47 
guildhall geilduall ἢ G 4 
guile geil ὃ 

guileful goil‘ful G 114 
guilty gilt’ G 4, 45 
guise giz Bull 

gulf gulf Bull 

gum gum § 

gut gut Sa, Bull 


H 

habit abit Sa 

habitation abitaa‘sion P, Sa, Habstaa’s- 
ion G 23, 136 

had nad 5 

hair eer Bull, heer C 5 

hail naail salve G 64 

halberd waal-berd ual:berd Hoolberd 
G19 

hale Haal G 3 

half ua’\f Bull, πα ΑἹ potius guam waaf 
G pr, HAAlf G 149 

halfpenny HAA‘peni G 32 

hall πὰ] 8, G 3, Hall nal Henriculus 
G3 

ham uaa’m or fod-er Bull 

ham Ham Bull, B 

hame naam, dhe wud klip‘ing abuut: a 
Hors‘kol-er Bull 

hand uand Sa, G 9, Hond in Spenser 
G 1387, hands handz Sa, hand:es in 
Spenser G 137 

handful nand'ful G 70 

handling uand'liq G 114 in Spenser 
where the metre requires three syl- 
lables, as Han-dl,iq 

hanged Haqd G 122 

hanging παρα G 99 

happeneth Hapneth G 66 

happy hap't G 124 

harbour uar‘bour ἢ G 119 

hard uard Sa 

harden ward'n G 47 

hardy wardi G 27 

harken narknG 86 

harmony Har‘monii G 118 

Harry Hari G 149 

harshness warsh'nes, G 82 

hart mart P, Sa 


harvest nar-vest G 134 

hasted naast'ed G 24 

hastened naast'ned G 107 

hasty nas'ti G 147 

hat nat ὃ 

hatches uatsh'ez G 37 ἱ 

hate naat 8S, G 23 

hatred naa‘tred P 

hateful uaat‘ful G 84 

hath uath G 54, nez Bor G 17 

have naay P, Sa, S, G 21, nav Bull 

haven naav'n G 99 

haw nau P, unguis in oculo Bull +a 

hawthorn hau'thoor’n Bull 

hay hei fenum Bull, hai fenum αὶ 37, 
Hai plaga Bull 

he 51 P, G 10, nuu Aust G 17 

head hed §, Bull, need G 102 

headache hed-aatsh G 88, see Ache 

heal Heel Sa, 8, Bull 

health neelth G 21 

heap Heep Bull, heaps neeps G 107 

hear Heer, cor ἘΠῚ B, heareth =heereth 
Cc 


heard uaard G 21, 23, neerd, cor ward 
B, hard C 6 

hearken ueerk'n, cor Hark'n B 

heart uart Sa, G 21, 23, 79, B 

heart-eating uarteetiq G 131 

hearth werth G 142 

heat =heet C 20 

heathen Heedh‘en G 22 

heaven Hev'n Bull, heeven C 6, heavens 
Heev'nz G 22, 23 

heavy weev't ἃ 119, B 

hedge Hedzh § 

heed uiid G 112, heed hed C 16, 21 

heel nil Sa, 8, Bull 

height Heikht G 64, 124, 141, haight 
C6 

heir =heter C 21 

held ueld G 49 

hell uel 8, Bull, G 38 

hell uiil, niist Bor pro uii wil, G 17 

helm uel’m Bull 

hem Hem Sa, G 141 

hemp uemp Bull, ἃ 38 

hen nen §, hens henz P, ὃ 

hence Hens ὃ 

henceforth Hensforth: G 112, hensfuurth 
G 117 

her ner G 44, 76, πὰ G 22, 76 

herb uerb ἃ 24 ν 

here uiir sometimes Heer Bull, HiierG 
75, uiir B, heer C 15 : 

hereafter ueerafter G 57, herafter G 58 

heritage Her‘itaidzh Sa 

Herod= Heerood © 2 

heron Heer’n Bull 

hew ueu Bull, B 

hey ! ueei G 
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hide neid S, hidest noid-est G 25, hid 
Hid 8, G 130 

hideous wid‘eus G 78 

high heikh G 28, 99 

high sei G 21, 74, 98, 105, higher 
Heier H, noi-er G 34, highest noiest 
G 34 

hill Hil S, hills wilz G 23 

him nim G 44, im Bor G 122 

himself nimself G 128 | 

hindereth uin'dreth G 136, hindered 
Hin‘dered Bull 

hire noir G 15, 114 

his wiz G 21 

hit nit G 48 

hither uidh‘er G 66, uedh:er B 

hoar noor ὃ 

hoards =hoords C 6 

hoarse Hoors § 

hobby ποῦ P 

Hodge πού Rogerculus rusticorum ὃ 

hold πιο ἃ Bull, Hoould G errata, holden 
Hoould'n G 49, et errata 

hole 1100] foramen ὃ 

holiness Hoo'lines G 22 

hollow Hol‘oou G 103 

holly Holt aquifolium Sa, Bull 

holm nool’m ilex Bull 

holy Hoolt sanctus Sa ὃ, G 12 

honest on-est P, Sa, Bull, onest non 
Honest G pr, B 

honesty on-ests G 

honey wunt G 38 

honour on-ur P, on‘or Sa 44, onor now 
Honor vec oner G pr, 22,87, οὐ τ B 

honourable on:orabl G 129, 139 

hood uud wuud, Se nyyd 5 

hoof nuuv ὃ 

hoop wuup Bull 

hop Hop 8, Bull, hops Hops G 37 

hope hoop Sa, 8, Bull 

hopeful Hoop'ful G 32 

hopeless Hoop'les G 32 

horehound Hnoor-Hound G 38 

horizon Horei'zon G 29 

horror Hor‘or G 98 

horse Hors ὃ, Bull, G 10 

horseman Horsman G 32, 128 

hose nooz G 41, Hooaz Bor, Hooz'n 
Oce G 16 

hound wound Η 

hour ou'er, 6 interposito scribatur ou'er 
hora, id enim et prolatio ferre potest, 
et sensus hane differentiam (our 
noster, ou'er hora) requirit, G pr, 70 

horned Horn'ed G 99 

house s. Hous G 24, v. Houz G 47 

household nous*hoould G 81 et errata 

howled would G 109 

hoy’s Hueiz (=Hweiz =wheiz Ὁ) H 

Huberden Hib-erden Sa 


huge uyydzh 8, G 99, 121 

humanity Hyyman iti G 29 

Humber Hum:ber G 40 

humble um'bl Sa, humbleness Hum'blnes 
G 135, humblesse Humbles’ G 135 

hundred uun‘dred G 71 

hundredth wun‘dreth G 71 

hunger wuq'ger ἢ G 103 

hunt wunt G 90 

hurt uurt P, Sa, G 48, 87 

husband =housbond C 1 

hutch wutsh ὃ 

hy! ueei G 15 

hypocrites =hypocrijts C 6 

hyssop 91.200 G 38 


1 ei Sa, S, 91 non ei G pr, Aust ch ut 
cham, chil, chi voor Ji pro 91 am, ai 
wil, oi war‘ant sou G 17 

ice eis ὃ 

ides aidz G 37 

idle =idil C 20 

edols or'dolz G 22 

of £8 

εἰ] G 114 

1 {1 ail aist, ail aist Bor pro ai wil G 17 

illustrious ilus‘trius G 30 

images aiimadzhes? G 23, im‘aadzh 
G 30 

imagine imadzhin G 20 

immixing im,miks:iq G 110 

impair impair? empair: G 33 

impart impart’ G 31, 86 

implacable implaakab:1 α 109 

impossible imposzbl G 30 

importune importyyn G 81 

impotency im‘potens: G 30 

impotent impotent G 135 

impoverish impov-erish G 29 

impregnable impreg-nabl G 29 

impute impyyt G 8d 

in ἴῃ Sa 

incense v. insens' G 31, 5. n'sens P G 38 

inch insh G 70 

incivility msevilite G 112 

included inklud-ed ἢ Bull 

increase enkrees’ Bull, inkrees’ G 21, 22 

incredible inkredibl G 30 

indeed indiid: G 52 

indenture inden‘tyyr G 30 

India Fnd:ia, sive Ind G 70 

Indian Indian G 70 

indure indyyr: G 

infamy wn‘famoi G 118 

inferior inferior Bull 

ingenious indzhen‘ius G 148 

ingratitude ingratityyd G 30 

inlet inlet G 33 

innocency in-osensel G 73 

innumerable nnum-erabl ὃ G 25 
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instead insteed’ G 103 

instrument in‘stryyment G 129, instru- 
ments in'stryyments G 118 

insult v. insult’ G 86 

tntangle see entangle 

tnterchange intertshandzh* G 33 

interfere enterfeer’ G 33 

intermeddle intermed'| G 33 

interpret interpret G 112 

intimate intimaat G 31 

tnto in‘tu G 79 

invade invaad: G 117 

inwardly in-wardloi G 21 

tron οἵ δι G 94 

tronmonger oi'ernmuq'ger G 129 

ts iz Sa, G 20, is it ist pro iz it G 136 

tsles oilz G 22, 148 

τέ it G 44 

ttch itsh ὃ 

wory iv‘orai ἢ G 117 

twis eiwis’ certé ὃ 


J 

Jack Dzhak iaccus vel coannidior Ὁ, 
G 35 

jade Azhaad equus nihili ὃ 

James Dzhaamz Bull 

jape Azhaap ludere antiquis nunc ob- 
scaenius signifieat ὃ 

Jar dzhar G 133 

jaundice dzhaan‘dis G 38 

jawe dzhaa G 14 

Jay Azhai graculus § 

Jealousy Azhel-ost G 124 

Jerk dzhirk flagellare ὃ 

Jerkin dzher:kin sagulum § 

Jesse Azhes pedice accipitrum ὃ 

Jesses Azes‘ez G 37 

Jesters Azhest‘erz G 118 

Jesu Dzhee-zyy Sa 

Jesus Dzhee‘zus Sa 

Jet Azhet gagates § 

Jews Dzhyy'es ὃ ὃ 

Joan Dzhoon § 

John Dzhon falsé Shon, Sa, G, Dson 
Wade apud G pr, Dzhon G 35, Joan 
C9 

join dzhuuin G 86 

jotnt dzhoint Sa, Bull, dzhuuint G 15, 
84 

joist dzhuist B 

Joseph Dzhoo-zef Bull, Dzhosef G pr 

journey dzhurnei G 92 

Jove Dzhoov G 110 

joy dzhoi G 10, 15, 21, 89 

Joyful dzhoi'ful G 22 

Joyous dzhoitus G 118 

judge dzhudzh 8, G 11, 112, judges 
dzhudzh-ez G 152 

Judgement dzhudzh‘ment Bull, G 11 

judicious dzhyydis:ius G 81 


Jug dzhug 5 

jugglers dzhug'lurz Bull 

juice dzhyys ὃ, dzhuis ἢ Bull 

just dzhust 8, Bull 

justice dzhustis G pr, dasust'is Wade, 
apud G@ pr 


K 

keen kiin G 12 

keep kiip 5 

ken ken ὃ 

Kent Kent Sa, § 

ketch ketsh rapere ὃ 

kicked kikt G 78 

kill kil ὃ 

kin kin 8, G 12 

kindness koind'nes G 82 

kindred kin:dred G 98, kindreds kin'- 
dredz G 22 

kine koin G 12, 41 

king kiq Sa, 8, kings kiqz Sa 

kingdom =kingdoom © 2 

kinsman kinz'man α 40 

kis kis Sa, G 42, kisseth kis‘eth G 98 

kitchen kitsh-en Bull 

kitling kitliq ecatulus α 35 

kiz kiks myrrhis ὃ 

knee knii Bull 

knew knyy G 116, 124, B 

knife kniif Bull, knoif G 100 

knight knikht Sa, knéwt Bull, knoikht 
G 111 

knit knit Bull, G 48, 146 

knobs knops bullis ὃ 

knock knok Bull, Anoeks knoks § 

knot knot Sa, Bull 

knoweth knoou‘eth G 24 known knooun 
non knoon G pr, 21 

knowledge knoou'ledzh Bull, G 77 

knuckle knuk-! Bull 


L 

labour laa‘bur Bull, laa‘bor G 86, 100, 
141, laa‘bur B 

labyrinths lab-erinths G 114 

lack lak Bull, ὃ 

lad lad Sa, ὃ 

ladder lad’r Sa 

lade laad, onerare ὃ, laden laad-n ὃ 

ladies’ mantle laa‘diz man‘tl G 38 

lady laa‘di Sa, G 107, dady-ladee laad-i- 
ladii: choriambus G 188 

laid laid ponebat 8, G 21, 111 

lake, laak, ὃ 

lamb lam G 36 

lambkin lamkin G 35 

lament lament, Bull, damented lamented 
G 90 

lamps =laampes C 25 

lance launs B 

land lond pro land in Spenser G 137 


ES — 
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language laq:gwaidzh, Sa, laq-gadzh, 
Bull, laq;guadzh G 146 

languish laq:guish G 125 

lap lap sinus ὃ, laps laps ὃ 

largesse lar-dzhis G 29 ᾿ 

lash laish Sa, lash perire ὃ, lashed 
lasht G 77 

last last G 40, lasting last-iq G 74 

lastly last'le G 110 

lat lat locavit ὃ 

late laat G 100, S 

lath lath Bull 


 Jathe \aath horreum Bull 
laugh \aun, laf, 8, laakh, s¢ dialectis 


placet laf, pro οἱ laakhed audies 9] 
luukh aut ai lyykh G 49, laughed 
laukht G 109, 

laughter lanu'ter ὃ 

Laura Laa‘ra G 150 

law laau δ, laau G 10 

lawful, \au-ful Bull, laasful G 67 

lawn lAAN G 14 Mops leen G 17 

lawnds \aandz in Spenser (4, 10, 24,) 
G 114 

lawyer \aa‘ser G 81 

lax, laks proluvium ventris § 

lay lai ponere, rustici laai, Mops lee, 
Sc. et Transtr laa 8, layest laist 8, 
layeth laiveth G 23 

lays lais (laiz ?) terre inculte et resti- 
biles, S 

lazy laa‘zt G 12, 74 

lead leed ducere aut plumbum Ὁ, leed 
plumbum G 39, did leed =ducebat C 2 

leaf ὃ, Bull, G 73, leaves leevz Bull 

leak leek Bull, ὃ 

lean leen Bull, G 74 

leap leep ὃ 

learn lern G 27, leern G 141, learning 
leern‘iq G 82, learned lern'ed G 
68, leern‘ed G 69 

learner \eer‘nor Bull, lern:er G 27 

leas leez lez pascua ὃ 

lease lees locatio aut locationis instru- 
mentum ὃ 

leash lesh leesh, ternio canum ὃ 

least leest ὃ, Bull, G 34, leest C 5 

leather ledh-er G 38 

leave ljeev ? supra p. 80, Sa, leev G 38, 
48, Mops liiv G 18 

led led ὃ 

lede liid genus ὃ 

leech leach liitsh leetsh, medicus 8 

leek liik porrum ὃ, Bull 

leet liit, dies juridicus ὃ 

left v. left G 48 

leg leg Bull 

lend lend G 48, 88 

lesest liist liis-ist perdis S 

less les 8, G 32, lesser les‘er G 34 

lesses les'ez relicta porci, G 37 


lesson lesn G 101 

let let sinere etiam impedire, ὃ 

letters let-erz G 48 

leviathan leviathan? ἃ 2 

lewed leud G 89 

lib lib castrare ὃ 

Libyan Lib‘ian G 148 

lice leis 8, lois G 41, lois or liis Brn 
JONSON. 

lick lik 8, Bull 

lidlid ὃ 

lie loi jacio mentior, lay lai jacebam, 
lied laid mentiebar, οἱ Haav lein jacui, 
loid mentitus sum G 51 

lief luf carum ὃ 

lies leiz mendacia 8, leiz G 21 

lieutenant liiften:ant G 66 

life leif G 68 

light lint leit, lux aut levis ὃ, lint 
Bull, loikht G 23, dghter loikht-er 
G 21 

lightnings loikht'niqz G 23 

lightsome loikht‘sum G 148 

like lik ὃ, leik G 28, 32 

liken laik'n G 85 

likewise loik-waiz G 32, lijkwijse Ο 21 

lily lilt Sa 

limb lim ὃ 

lime leim ὃ, leoim G 38 

linch \intsh or stiip seid of a Ηἰ], Bull 

lines loinz G 37 

link liqk Bull 

linked ligk'ed G 101 

lions lei‘onz G 24 

lips lips ὃ 

list lest S, list G 110 

lit lit tingere ὃ 

literature literatyyr G 30, 129 

little 110 1 parvus Bull, G 34, 74, 110} 
valde parvus, G 35 

live v. liv G 20, 25, living liv-tq G 101 

liverwort liverwurt G 38 

load lood G 89 

loaf loof panis vulgato more rotundus 
factus 8, loaves =looves C 16 

loath loth Bull 

loathe loodh Bull 

loathsome \oth:sum G 108 

lob lob stultus ὃ 

lock lok ὃ, Bull, look ¢nclusum Bull 

lodge lodzh ὃ 

lofty loft:c G 141 

log log ὃ 

logik lodzh'ik G 38 

loiter loiter Bull 

London Lon:dn §, Lun-don G 70, Lon-:- 
don? G 134, Lun-un Wade et tabel- 
larii apud G@ pr, Luwun lintrarii 
G pr 

long log G 20 

loof luuf procul ὃ 
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ee luuk §, Bull, Zooketh luuk-eth 

25 

loose luus 8, loous lous loos C 18, 19 

lord loord §, Bull, lord G 21 

lordship lordship G 27 

loseth =looseth C 10 

loss los 8, G 20, 90 

lot lot sors ὃ 

loud loud G 74, B 

louse lous pediculus 8, G 41, louz pedi- 
culos legere ὃ 

lousy louz'i ὃ 

love luuv S, luv G 59 et passim, loov 
C 23, loved luved G 35, 54, luvd 
usitatissimus est hie metaplasmus im 
verbalibus passivis in ed G 136, 
loved’ st luv-edst non luv‘edest G 53 

lovely luv'lei G 101 

lovers luvers ἢ G 114 

loving luv-iq G 35 

low lou mugire Sa, loou humilis G 21, 
40, 114, 119 

luck luk Sa, 8, Bull, G 38 

lug lug auriculas vellere ὃ 

Luke Lyyk ? Bull 

lukewarm l\eyyk:war’m ? Bull 

lull ul G 101 

dump lump Bull 

lurden \ur'den ignavus ὃ 

dust lust Sa, G 118 

lustihead lus'tined G 27 

lusty lus'ti G 27 


M 


mace maas clava vel sceptrum δ, Bull, 
G 38 

made maad G 22 

magnify mag nifai G 31, 134 

maid maid, Mops meed G 18 

mainprise main'priz Bull 

maintain maintein: Bull 

maintenance main‘tenans G 28 

maize maiz G 28 

majesty madzh-esti Sa, maadzhestai 
G 22, madzh-estei G 23 

make maak Bull, maak C 3, maketh 
maak-eth G 23 

malady mal‘adei G 133 

Malden Maal-den G 91 

male maal G 12 

malice malis G pr 

mall maal mareus G12 

mallow mal:oou G 41 

malt malt G 37 

man man Sa, 8, G 24 

manage man‘adzh G 122 

mand mand sporta Bull 

mane maan ὃ 

manicle man'?kl G 30 

manifold manifoould G 25, 105 


manners man‘erz G 43, 94 4 
manqueller mankwel-er homicida 8 — 
manure ery ἐ τὰ G 132 

many man‘? G 39,101 

maple maa*p’| Bull 

mar mar corrumpere, § 

mare maar equa ὃ Ἶ 
margent την ἀχῃοηὺ G 30 "7 


marriageable maridzhabl G 129 a 
marry mart G 74, married maried G 
112 * Wie 
mark mark G 110 a 
marl marl G 38 ae 
marvel marv'ail G 88, marvelled=mar- 
vetld C 9 δ 


mash mash aquam hordeo temperare, et 
macula retium ὃ ᾿ 

mass mas mes missa δ, mas Bull 

master master G 75, 95 

mat mat S 

match matsh 5 

matchable matsh‘abl G 100 

material material G 30 

maw mau Ῥ, ὃ 

may mai possum, rustic’ maai, Se Transtr ὦ 
maa ὃ, mai non me G pr, 24, maai- 
G 21, mee cor B, mayest maist non 
mai‘est G 54 

maze maaz Sa, 8, Bull 

me moii P, 8, G 10, 44 

meal meel Sa 

mean roiin intelligere S (=mten=vul- 
tus ? seep. 112”) meen mediocre 8, 
Bull, meen G 77, meaneth meen‘eth 
G 109 

meat meet, miit Mops G 18, meat Bor 
G 16 


meditation meditaa'sion G 25 

meek miik G 110 

meel miil se immiscere, Sa 

meet miit S, G 67 

melancholy melankoloi place of accent — 
not marked and uncertain G 38 ΓΦ 

melted melted G 23, melting meltiq 
G 99 

men men Sa, 8, G 21, 39 

merchandise mer‘tsha’ndiz Bull 

merchantable mar‘tshantabl G 129 

merchants mar‘tshants G 93 ar) 

merciful mersiful G 21 i 

Mercury Mer-kuroi ἢ G 84 

‘mercy mersi G pr 21, 
mer'soi G 149 

mere miir Bull 

meridional meridional G 30 

meriting mer itiq G 114 

mess mes ferculum, ὃ 

message mes‘adzh G 118, 146 


116, 121, — 


mettle met'l ἃ metallum G 30 ΠΕΣ 
mew (for a hawk), myy P, 8, meu vor 
catorum ὃ, mieu H aot 
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mice meis S, mais G 41, mois o7 miis 
Bren Jonson. 

Michael Mei‘kel ἢ Sa 

Michaelmass Mei‘kelmas ? Sa 

middes mids Ὁ medium ὃ 

might mikht Sa, mint Bull, mekht 
G 52, moikht G 38, 56 

mile mail G 70 

milk milk 5, G 38 

mill mal G 86 

million milion G 71 

mind miind Bull, moind G 33, 52, 90 

mine moin G pr, 10 

minion minion G 129 

ministers ministerz G 24 

mint mint G 41 

minute rain:yyt G 70 

mirrors mirors G 101 

mirth merth G 38, mirth G 145 

mischance mistshans: G 116 

mischief mis'tshiif G 20, 106, 149 

misconceived miskonseev'ed G 112 

miscreant mis‘kreant G 105 

mise meiz sumptus vel offe cervisia madi- 
facta, ὃ 

maser moai'zer G 134 

miserable miz‘erabl G 129, 184 

misery τοῖχο G 129, 134, mizeroi 
poet G 180, miseries miz‘eroiz G 125 

misgive misgiv' G 33 

misplace misplaas' G 33 

miss mis careo ὃ 

mistake mistaak’ G 32 

mixture miks‘tyyr Bull 

moan moon G 145 

moderator moderaa‘tor G 30 

moist moist G 99, 119 

moisten moist'n G 133 

molest molest’ G 117 

Moll Mal Mariola G12 

Monday Mun:dai B 

monster monster G 124 

monstrous mon'strus prodigiosum,moon' - 
strus valde prodigiosum, moooon:strus 
prodigiosum adeo ut hominem stupidet 
G 35 

money-s mauni-z G 41 

month runth G 144, B 

monument mon'yyment G 

mood muud §, Bull 

moon muun G 12, 24 

more moor 8, G 25, moor C 5 

morning mornzq G 106 

morrow mor‘oou G 125 

mortal mor'taal? G 97, 116 

mortar mor‘ter cementum G 38 

Moses = Moosees C 19 

moss mos § 

most moost G 34 

mother mudh-er Bull, G 112, B, moother 
moyer C 2, mooyer C 12 


mould moould G 124 

mound mound B 

mountains moun‘tainz G 24 

mourn muur’n Bull 

mouse ous mus, Mouz devorare S, mous 
mus G 41 

mouth mouth G 21, B 

move muuv G 118 B, moved muuv'ed 
G 20 

mow muu P, mou meta font, moou 
metere aut trridere os distorquendo, S 

much mutsh 8, much good do it you, 
mitsh‘gooditso, Sa, mutsh G 34, 89 

muck muk 8S, G 38 

mud mud 8, G 38 

mule myyl mula ὃ 

mulet myy‘let mulus, ὃ 

multipliable multiploiabl G 129 

multiply multiple: G 31 ᾿ 

multitude mul-tityyd G 22, 80, 129 

mum rum tace, δ 

mumble mom‘bl senum edentulorum 
more mandere, aut inter dentes mussi- 
tare S, mumbled mum:bled G 101 

murder vourder, mur‘dher dialectus 
variat G pr, mur‘dher G 106 

murmur murmur G 119 

murr mur rancedo ὃ 

murrain murain B 

muse myyz Sa, ὃ 

muste myy'zik G 38, muu‘zek ἢ G 150 

must must G 64 

mustard mus‘terd G 38 

mutton mut'n G 39 

my mai G pr N 


N 

nag nag Sa, ὃ 

nail nal, nails nailz Sa 

nailed naild G 111 

name naam Bull, G 22, naam C 1 

narr nar ringere more canum ὃ 

narrow nar‘u Sa, narrower nar‘oouer, 
Oce narg-er G 18 

nations nas‘ionz Bull, naa’sions G 21 

nativity nativ'ite G pr 

nature naa‘tyyr Bull, na‘tyyr? G 98 

naught naakht vitiosum aut malum G@ 
852 

naughty =noughtt C 21 

nay nai ὃ, nee cor B 

near niir 8, neer H, neer G 34, 104, nier 
G 84, niir B, nearer nerer ἢ G 34 

neat neet G 7 

neb neb rostrum ὃ 

necessary nes‘esar? Bull 

necessity neses'it? Bull, G 139 

neck nek § 

nectar nek'tar G 98 

need niid G 20, 87, 98 

needle =nedel C 19 


—————— 
« τος ae ς 30: 


-- πᾶτὰν 


ee νοι 
τον ee ῶν-- ττν- LP 


Pa. 0 ἐν 
Zr = 
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ne’er neer G 112 

neese niiz sternutamentum ὃ 

neither neidh‘er G 75, neeidh‘er G 45, 
nother C 6 
Neptune Nep: 

mesh nesh tener 

nest nest 8, nests nests G 24 

net net Sa, G 7, 77 

new ny nyy 8, Bull, nyy G 22, news 
nyyz G 27 

next nekst G 34 

nibble nib'l Sn 

niffies nif-ls nihil ὃ 

nigh nikh Sa, noikh G 79 

night nikht 8, noikht G 92 

nill nil nolo G 82, 65 

nim nim nem cape, Oce G 18 

nimble nim'bl G 149 

ninenoin G 71 

nineteen noin'tiin G 71 

ninety noin'ti G 71 

ninth neinth G 71 

no no ὃ, G 20 

noble noo'bl Bull, G 148, no-bl ἢ α 83 

none noon G 9, 75 

nones noonz G 37 

noon nuun G 12 

north north Bull 

nose nooz, ὃ 

not not ὃ, G 20 

note noot 8, G 129, 134, noted noo‘ted 
G 113 

nothing noth‘?q Bull, G 32, 38 

nought nouxnt naunt ὃ, noukht G 32 

n ould nould ? nolebam G 65 

nourish nur-ish B, nourisheth nur-isheth 
G 73 

novice novis G 118 

noyous novus G 104 

now nou Sa, G 100 

number number Bull, xwmbersnum:berz 
G 141 

numerous num‘erus ἢ G 141 

nymphs nimfs G 114 


nG 121 


oak ook Bull 

oaken oo'k’n Bull 

oath ooth Bull, ooth C 26 

oaten ot'n ὕ G 146 

obey obeei: P, obei: Bull, οὐαὶ" G 87 

occasion oka‘zion Bull, okaa:zion tris- 
syllabus, usitatissimus G 131, 136 

occupy okyypit? Bull, occupier okyypoier 
G 129 

o'clock a klok G 93 

odds odz G 41 


of of 8, Bull, ov freguentius, of docti 


interdum G pr, 20 
off of Bull, G 79, 108 
offal of al G 39 


offence ofens: G 82 

offer of-er Bull, G 88 

offering of ‘riq G 22 

offspring of spring G 76 

oft oft G 20 

oftentimes of tentaimz G 142 

oil oil G 24 

ointment ointment Bull 

old old Bull, oould G 70, et errata 

omnipotent omnipotent ὁ 135 

on on G 79 

once oons G 21, 93, 116 

one oon Bull, G 70, oon C5 4 

a oon'li G 20, oon'lei G 21, onli f 

19 

ooze uuz G 7, 00z ἢ G 37 

open oop'n G 20, openest oop*nest G 96, 
opened oop’ ned G 47 

opinion opin‘ion G 30, 129 

opposed opooz'ed G 133 

oppressed, opres‘ed G 43 

oppression opres‘ion G 21 

oranges or'eindzhiz Sa 

order order G 30 

ornament ornament G 107 

orthography ortog-rafit Bull ᾿ 

other odher aut udh‘er alii §, udh‘er — 
Bull, udh-er frequentius, odh-er doctt 
interdum Ο pr, 45, udher B 

ought owht Bull, ooukht G 68, 80, 
ooukht Bor B 

our uur Bull, our G pr, 22, ower B 

Ouse Ouz Isis G 40 

out uut Bull, out G 23, 66 

outlet outlet G 33 

outpeaking out:peek*iq G 1386 

outrage out‘raadzh G 128 

outrun out‘run G 128 

over over Bull, G 24 

overcome overkum: G 11% overcame ; 
overkaam: G 107 Ἢ 

overseer ΟΥ̓ΘΙΒΙ Ὃ G 36 P 

overtake overtaak: G 33 

overthrow ov‘erthroou Bull 

overthwart ov'erthwart Bull 

overture ov'ertyyr G 30 

owest =ouest C 18 

own ooun G 22 ὃ 

ox oks Sa 60, owen oks'n G, oks'n non 
oks‘en G 20, 42, 146 

Oxford Oks ‘ford G 70 

oyez, Ili etiam a preconibus pluralin 
Wa 00 “112, 6 vos omnes et sing 

46 


-ῷ 


ῬΡ 
pace paas passus 8, paas G 70 
packing pak-iq G 100 
page padzh vernula ὃ 
pain pain P, 8, G 20, 119, pain 
paind G 97 


εν 
ὌΝ 


et σ΄ ee 
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paint paint peint Κ΄, paint G 52 

pair pater Bull 

pale paal Sa, G 91 

pap pap 8a, - 
aper paa'pir Sa 

i ceadive panwasts G 38 

pardon pardon G 88 

parentage parentadzh G 110 

parents paa‘rents G 68, 102 

partaker partaaker G 100 

pass pas ὃ, G 24, 110 

passion pasion G 110, in the following 
quotation from Sydney's Arcadia, 
3, 1, being the conclusion of an ac- 
centual hexameter, and the whole of 
an accentual pentameter, in each of 
which it forms a dactyl,—reez'n tu 
mz pas*zon iild‘ed—Pas‘ion un‘tu mz 
raadzh, raadzh tu a Hast: revendzh’. 

pat pat ictus S 

patient pas-ient Bull 

patience paa'siens G 109 

patronise patronoiz G 141 

Paul’s Pooulz in the French manner B 

pawn paan G 14, 93 

pay pai, rustici paai, Mops pee, Se et 
Transtr paa 8, pai G 88, Lin paa 
abjectoi; Aust post diphthongum 
dialysin a odiose producunt, paai G 
17, paai G 86, pee cor B, pays paaiz 
G 117 


paynim painim G 111 

peace pees G 73, peas C 20 

pear peer P Sa 

τ peez pisa S, peez G 41, Oce peezn 
19 


peck pek § 

peel pil §, ΡῈ] of an ap-’l, Bull 

peer pur P, Sa 

peerless piirerles G 110 

pen pen Sa, ὃ 

pence pens G 42 

penny pent G 42 

pennyroyal penirai'al G 38 

pent pent ὃ 

Pentecost Pen:tekost G 134 

people piip'l Bull, G 4, 41, B, peopi C 9 

pepper pep'er G 38 

perceive persev’ ? G 29 

perch peertsh G 70 

perfect perfet Bull, perfekt G 128, 
pfight C 5 

perform perfoo'r’m Bull 

personal personal G pr 

personality personalit? G pr 

persons pers‘onz non pers'nz Οὐ pr, 72 

perspicuity perspikyy iti G 29 

perspicuous perspik'yyus G 30 

pertain pertain’ Bull 

perversely pervers'li G 141 

pettitoes petitooz G 37 


pewter peu'ter G 69, B 

Pharisees = Pharisais C 23 

pheasant fez‘aunt? Sa 

Philip Filip Bull 

philosophers filosoferz G 74 

phlegm fleem G 38 

pheniz feeniks B 

physician = phisition C 9 

pick pik ὃ 

pickrel pik-rel lupulus G 35 

picture pik'tyyr Bull 

piece pus Bull 

pies peiz ὃ 

pig pig 8 ᾿ 

pike peik lucius 8, paik G 35 

Pilate = Pilaat C 27 

pile peil Bull, pail G 28 

pill pal Bull 

pillory pil:ort Bull 

pin pin Bull 

pine poin emaciare 8, Bull, poin G 105 

piss pis S Bull, 

pit pit S 

pitch pitsh G 38 

pith pith ἢ 

pity pitt G pr, 83, 87, 129 

place plaas Bull, G 24, 98, 100, 125 

plague plaag Sa 

plaice plais passer piscis Bull 

plain plain G 85 

plaint plaint G 130 

planted planted G 24 

plate plaat vasa argentea G 38 

Plato Plat‘o G 74 

play plai ὃ, G 18, Mops plee G 18, 
plee cor B, plays plaiz Bull 

pleasant pleez‘ant G 142 

please pleez 8, pleaseth pleez'eth G, 
pleasing pleesiq ? G 118 

pleasure pleezyyr G 144 

pledge pledzh G 88, 101 

plentiful plentiful G 84 

pock pok scabies grandis ὃ 

poesy porest G 141 

point point, fortasse puint, mucro, indice 
monstrare, et ligula S, puuint G 88 

poke pook $ 

pole pool pertica G 7 

poll pol capitulum lepidissimum G 7 

pool puul § 

poor puur Sa, ὃ, G 141 

pop pop, bulla, aut popismus, et irri- 
dendi nota, ὃ 

pope poop papa, ὃ 

poplar pop‘lar G 105 

porch poortsh G 123 

pore poor proprius intuert ut lusciosi 
Faciunt ὃ 

Portugal Poortiqgal cor Sa 

pot pot § 

potager pot‘andzher Sa 
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potent poo'tent G 134 

pottage potradzh G 37 

poundage pound adzh G 27 

pour puur pour funde ; pour out effunde 
S, pouur H, pour G 21, pourer B 

ἡ ν pou'er 8, H, pour G 21, 79, 1265, 


praise praiz G 21 

praiseworthy praiz'wurdh'ei G 32 

μεν an non pre G pr, prai, Mops pree 
1 


prayers prai‘erz G 110 

preach preetsh G 13 

precious pres‘ius Bull 

prepare =prepaar C 2 

presence prez‘ens G 23 

present preez‘ent G 69, 84 

preserveth prezerv'eth G 28 

president prez*ident G 110 

press =prease presse C 21 

presumed prezyymd’ G 99 

prevent preevent* ἢ G 87, prevented pre- 
vented G 133 

prey prai G 24 

price v. priis Bull, prois G 89 

prick prik 5, Bull 

pricket prik‘et G 100 

pride preid G 43, 99 

priest priist Bull 

prime preim G 112 

ae préns G 107, princes prins'es G 

prism priz:m ὃ 

prisoner prizner G 105 

private privat ? Bull 

privily privili G 79 

privities priv-iteis G 39 

proceeded prosiided Bull 

prodigal proodigaal ἢ G 148 

profane profaan: G 134 

profanely profaan'loi G 134 

ὧν τὴν G pr 31, profited profited 


profitable prof‘itabl G 31, 84 
prohibition, prooibis‘tun Sa 
prolong prolog: G 133 
promise promis G 83 

proper proper G 84 
prophets =p°pheets C 11 
propone propoon: G 31 
propose propooz' G 86 
prosperous pros'perus B 
prostrate pros‘traat G 149 
proud proud B, G 74, 105 
prove pruuv B 

provide proviid: Bull, proveid: G 86 
prowess proues G 116 
prudent prudent ? G 30 
puissance pyyis‘ans G 111 
pull pul 5 

pulley pul't Bull 


punish punish G 89 punished=po- — 
nisched C 10 4 

pure pyyr 8, pyy‘er H 

pureness pyyr'nes Sa 

purge purdzh B 

purity pyy‘ritei G 39 

purple pur-pl G 106 

purpose purpooz G 104 ' 

purslain pur'slain portulaca G 38 

pursue pursyy’ G 90 

push push G 88 

put put pono G 48 


Q 
quail kwail G pr 
quake kwaak G pr, 108 
qualities kwal-itiz G 136 
quarrel kwar'el § 
quassy (Ὁ) kwasi insalubris ὃ 
quarter kwar-ter Sa, 8, H 
quash kwash G pr 
quean kween, scortum δ, Bull 
queen kwiin Sa, 8, G pr, 110, kwin ? 
G 72 
quench kwentsh Bull, G 24, 124 
quern, kwaax’n mola trusatilis Bull 
quest, kwest consilium ὃ 
question kwest:ion G 88 
quick kwik ὃ 
quickly kwik:li G 34 
quicken kwik'n Bull 
quiet kweit quietus 8, kwiret ἢ G 38 
quill kwil 8, quills kwilz G pr 
quilt kwilt tapetis suffulti lana genus 


quince kwins ὃ, G 12 
quit, kwit, quietum aut liberatum, Ss, 
kwit G pr 
quite v. kweit liberare aut acceptum 
ferre S, kwoit G 121, adv. kwait Οἱ 
116 
quoit koit, fortasse kuit, jacere discum, S 
qvoth koth vel kwoth G 64 
R 
race raas soboles G 39 
rag rag ὃ 
rageth raa‘dzeth G 99 
rail rail Sa, rails, railz Sa 
rain rain P, G 66, rain C 5 
raising raa‘ziq ὃ G 99 
Ralph Raaf Bull 
ram ram ὃ, rams ramz G 99 
rancorous raq'kerus G 106 
range raindzh B 
rank a. raqk, Aust rogk G 17 
rare raar Bull, G 101 
rat rat ὃ 
rate v. raat G 89 
ratlines ratliqz G 37 
rather raadh‘er G 103 
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raving raav'iq G 148 

raw rau ὃ 

reach reetsh Bull 

read reed lego Bull, G 48, red Zectum S, 
G 48, 184, reading reediq non 
riid'iq, G pr, 95 

ready red'i G 84 

realm reelm G 122 

reap reep S 

rear reer 8, G 105, reared ree'red G 114 

reason reez'n Bull, reasons reez'nz Οἱ 
110 

rebuke rebyyk G 24, rebuuk C 11 

receive reseiv Bull, reseev’ G 89 

reck riik ? curareS 

reckoning rek'niq G 100 

recount rekount: G 86 

ved red ὃ 

Redcliff Rat lif G pr 

redeem rediim: G 102 

redoubt redyyit Ὁ munimentum pro tem- 
pore aut occasione factum G 29 

redound redound: G 86 

redress redres’ G 149 

reduce redyys* G 31 

reeds riidz G 146 

reek riik B 

reft reft G 100 

refuge ref-yydzh G 21 

refuse v. retyyz’ G 101, 1382 

register redzhvister G 129 

regrater regraa‘ter G 129 

reign rein Bull, reigneth reein’ eth G 22, 
reigns rainz G 99 

rejoice redzhois’ G 22 

release relees’ G 89 

relief reliif: G 38, 99 

religious relidzh-ius G 81 

remaineth remain’eth G 87 

remember remember G 40 

remembrance remem'brans G 23 

removed remuuy'ed G 24 

rend rend G 48 

render render G 21 

renewest renyy’est G 25 

renowned renoun‘ed G 100 

rent rent Sa 

repine repiin’ P invideo G 88 

reported reported G 67 

reproach reprootsh: G 118 

requite rekwait' G 87 

resist resist’ G 87 

resort rezort’ G 142 

resound rezound’ G 142 

respondence respon dens G 119 

restore restoor’ G 122 

restrain restrain’ G 89 

retain retain’ G 103 

retire retairy G 99 

retrieve retriiv’ reindagari ὃ 

return return’ G 33 


revenge revendzh: G 110 

revive revoiv’ G 141 

rew reu B 

reward reward’ G 89, 122 

rhyme roim G 141 

rib rib ὃ 

rich ritsh, Bor raitsh G 17 

riches ritsh’ez G 21 

rick rik B 

rid rid G 89 

ride reid H, Bull, ridden τί τὶ 5 

ridge redzh ὃ 

rife τοῦ G 99 

right rikht Sa 

vighteous raikh‘teus G 27 

righteously roikht-euslai G 21 

righteousness raikh‘teusnes G 27, righ- 
tuousnes C 5 

ring riq G 93, ringing riq:iq Sa 

rip rip dissuere ὃ 

ripe reip § 

rice rois G 37 

rise v.= ris C 12 

river river Bull 

roach rootsh ὃ 

roam rooum Bull 

roar roor G 22 

rob rob S, G 85 

robe roob 8, G 106 

robbery rob:erai G 21 

rock rok colus vel rupes 8, rok rupes 
G 20, 99 

rod rod ὃ 

roe roo Sa 

rolling rooul'iq G 121 

Rome πα τὰ Bull 

rook ruuk ὃ 

room ruum Bull 

root ruut B 

rope roop ὃ 

ropp rop intestinum ὃ 

rose r00z ? Sa, roose C 2, roses roozez 
G 99 

rosecheeked rooz'tshiikt G 150 

rosy-fingered roozitiq:gred G 106 

rote root Bull 

roused rouzd G 107 

rove roov S 

row roou remigare Bull 

royal τοὶ ἃ] G 104 

rub rub ὃ 

vubies ryy' biz G 99 

ruck ruk acervus, rucks ruks § 

rue ryy P, ryy ruta 8, ryy se penitere 
G 145 

rueful ryy'ful G 100 

rup rut piscis perce similis § 

yuin ryyoin’ 2? in an accentual penta- 
meter from Sydney's Arcadia 3, 1, 
O su, alas! so 91 found, kaaz of δὲ 
onli ryyoin: G 146 
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rude ryyl Bull, G 68 

rump rump, Lin strunt runt cauda G17 
rumbling rum'bliq G 114 
run run, ran ran G 13, 49 
runners run‘erz G 114 
rural ryy'ral G 146 

rush rush juncus § 

rust rust G 118 

rusty rust’? G 106 

ruth ryyth G 39 

rye roi G a7 


5 

sable 58} 1 Sa 

sackcloth sakkloth G 128 

sacred saa‘kred G 98 

saddle Sa, 58 "1 Bull, 5841 G 133 

safeguard saaf-gard G 78 

safely =saafli C 27 

saffron saf-ern G 106 

said zed rusticé, said non sed G pr, 67, 
sed Bor pro said G 17 

sailed saild G 146, sailing sail‘iq G 105 

saints saints G 23 

sake=saak C 5 

salable saa‘labl G 32 

sale saal Sa 

Sallust Sal'ust G 84 

salmon sam‘on G 77 

salt salt S, saalt G 27, 81 

saltish saal'tish G 

salutation salutaa‘sion ? G 30 

salvation salvaa‘sion G 20 

same saam Bull, G 45, saam C 5 

sanctuary saqktuaroi G 22 

sanders san‘derz santalum G 37 

sanicle san*ikl G 30 

sap sap G 24 

sat sat ὃ 

satisfaction satisfak:sion ἃ Latino in 10, 
proprium tamen accentum retinet in 
antepenuitima G 129, shewing that 
-sion was regarded as two syllables. 

satisfy sat-isfai G 87, satisfied satisfoied 
G 24 

Saturn Saa‘turn G 100 

Saul Saul ὃ 

save saav ὃ, saving saaviq G 21 

saw sau ὃ, sAa G 14 

sax saks aratrum Occ, G 

say sai non se G pr, saai G 22, saa Bor 
abjectoi G 17, zai Or G 17, see cor 
B, sat C 5 

scale skaal G 99 

’scaped skaapt G 105 

scathe skath G 106 

sceptre sep't’r Bull 

setence si'ens Bull 

scissars siz‘erz G 37 

scholar skolar potius quam skoler G pr, 
scholars skol-ars Mops skal-ers G 18 


school skuul Sa | 

schoolmaster skuul‘mas'ter G 86 ὶ 

scolding skoouldiq α 95 

score skoor G 71 

scorn skorn G98, 141, scorned = 8000 
C 27 

scour skour B 

scourge skurdzh B 

scowl skoul B 

screech owl skreik-uul Bull 

scribble skrib'| seribillare war 

scripture scrip*tur ? see literature G 80 

scull skul 5 

seurrility skurilité G 112 

sea see Sa, G 22, see C 4, seas seez G 13 

seal 566] ὃ 

seam seem adeps G 38 

search sertsh G 90 

season seez‘in Sa, seasons seez'nz G 24 

seats =seets C 28 

second sek‘ond G 35, 71 

secure sekyyr* G 147 

sedge sedzh, ὃ 

see, sii Sa, δ, α 28, seen siin G 7 

seeds siids Bull 

seek Ὁ, suk G 20 

seldom siil‘'dum Bull "ἢ 

self self Bull, self 561π.807γ G 17, selves 
selvz Bull 

sell sel 8, G 89 

semblance sem'blans G 107 

SempringhamSem-priq:am media syllaba — 
producitur {see Trumpington] G134 

send send G 48, sendeth send-eth G 24, 
sent sent G 43 

senseless sens'les G 99 

seé set G 48 

sergeant ser'dzhant G 82 

servant serv‘ant G 46 

serve serv G 23 

service servis G 24 

set set plantavit ὃ 

seven sewn G 71, seaven C 16 

seventeen sev'ntiin G 71 

seventh sev'nth G 71 

seventy sev'nti G 71 

Severn Severn G 40 

sew seu B 

sewed sooud α 

sewer seu‘er Bull, seeu'er dapiferG15 — 

shade shaad G 118 4 

shadows shad-oouz G 114, 144 

shale shaal 5 

shake shaak § 

shall shal shaul §, sha’l Bull, shal G 
20, 22, shalt sha’lt Bull, Lin -st wt 
ai-st aut ai-st dhou-st Hii-st Jou-st — 
dhei-st wut dhei sal, G 17 i 

shambles sham'blz G 37 

shame shaam G 13, 38 

shape shap Sa 


aie 
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share shaar ? P 

sharp sharp Bull 

shave shaav G 

Shaw Shaa G 14 

she shii P, S, G 44 

shears sherz G 37 

shed shed 5, G 106 

sheep shiip Sa, 8, Bull, G 41 

shell shel S 

shepherd=scheepherd C 9, shepherd's 
purse shep'herdz-purs G 38 

shew sheu 8, G 22, 98, B, schew C 12, 
shews shoouz G 130, shewed sheued 
Bull, sheud G 107 

shield shiild G 103, 124 

shillings shiltiqz G 89 

shin shin P, 5 

shine shein S, shain G 21, 24, 116, 
schijn C 5 

ship ship Bull, ships ships G 25 

shiphook ship'nuuk G 128 

shire, see Worcestershire 

shirt shirt P, shirt camiscia, Lin sark 
G17 

shittel shitel levis ὃ 

shoal shool S 

shock shok G 99 

shoe, spelled soo, shuu P 

shook shuuk G 93 

shop shop ὃ 

short short G 47 

shorten short'n G 47 

should shuuld G 24, Lin sud G 17 

shovel shuul Bull 

shout shout G 109 

shrew shreu P 

shrewd shreud G 75 

shrieked shrukt G 109 

shrill shril 5, Bull, G 123 

shroud shroud G 114, shrouds shroudz 


G 37 

shuffle shuf-’] or sleid oon thzq upon: 
Bull 

shun shun 5, G 147 

shut =schit C 23 

side seid S, said G 99 

siege siidzh obsidio et sedes, S 

sift sift S 

sigh sin sein S 

sight sikht Sa, βίη Ὁ Bull 

sign sein S, soin G 4, 7, signs seinz Sa, 
soinz G 107 

silence sil‘ens? G 48, silent soilent G 
150, silent? G 143 

silk silk Sa 

silly sili G 100 

silver sil'ver G 37, 91 

simony sim oni G 133 

simple sim pl G 98 

sin sin Sa, 8, G 7, 82 

sinners sinserz G 25 


sinful sinful G 118 
sing siq, Aust ziq G 17, singing siq:iq 
Sa 


sips sips αὶ 98 

sir sir Sa 

sister sister Bull 

sit sit S, Occ zit am sede G 18 

siz siks 8, G 71 

sixth stkst G 71 

sixteen siks‘tiin G 71 

sixty siks'ti G 71 

sire soir G 110 

skips skips ὃ 

slacked slakt G 120 

slay =slee CO 5, slain slain G 20, slain 
C 16 

sleeve shiiv ὃ 

slave slaav G 141 

slender slender G 99 

slew slyy ὃ 

sley slee1 P, a weaver’s reed WRIGHT 

slime sloim G 39 

slipper slip'er G 116 

sluice slyys Bull 

slumber slum'ber G 101, slomber C 25 

sluttish slut-ish G 74 

small smaul S, sma‘l Bull, smaal G 25 

smart smart G 119 

smelt smelt G 77 

smiling smoil'iq G 143 

smite smoit G 124 

smock smok § 

smoke smook fumus ὃ, G 25, ἐξέ smokes 
it smuuks ὃ 

smother smudh-er B 

smug smug levis politus ὃ 

snaffle snat’| Bull 

snag snag G 89 

snatch snatsh G 107 

snew snyy ningebat ὃ 

snuff snuf trasci aut egre ferre pre- 
sertum dum tram exsufflando naribus 
ostendit quis S 

so soo Sa 

soap soop § 

sober so-ber ἢ G 91, soo-ber G 149 

sock sok, socks soks S 

soft soft S, G 34, 111 

soil soil fortasse suil S, soil suuil in- 
.differenter G 15, suuil G 89, soi? 5. 
soil G 146 

solace 5015 G 114 

sold soould Bull 

solder sod:er G 146 

soldierlike sool:dierlaik G 35 

soldiers sool-diers G 74, souldiars C 27 

sole sool G 77, 117 

soles soolz G 102 

some sum G 45, B 

somewhat sum‘*what G 45 

son sun 8, G 13, 112, B, son Bull 


ii 


ee ες 
ἀν χοῦ χ’΄᾿; 1... 
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song soq G 10 star star G 119, sterr C 2 

sonnet βου οὐ G 146 stare staar ὕ G 88 

soon suun ὃ, B, G 34, 123 starve starv G 119 

soot suut G 39 state staat G 97 

soothe suudh Bull stately staatli G 111 

sop sop offa ὃ staves staavz G 106 

sophisms sof-izmz G 97 stay stee cor, B, stayed staid G 118 

sore soor P, G 98, 108 steak steek offa carnis ὃ 

sorrow ΒΟΥ Ὅοιι G74, sor’oG 148, sorrows steal =steel ( 6, stolen stool’ n G 82 
sor‘oouz G 149 steed stiid B 

sorrowful sor‘oouful, Oce zorger pro  steek steke steik (?) stiik difficilem pros > 
moor sor‘oouful G 18 . dereS 

sought soun‘t S, sowht Bull steep stiip 8, G 114 

soul sooul G 20, 136, B steeple stiip’| G 134 

sound suund Bull, sound G 15 stern stern 8, G 141 ster’n Bull, 

sour suur Bull, sower C 25 stick stik, sticks stiks 5, sték G 139 

souse sous G 98 stiff stif ὃ 

south suuth Bull stirs stirz G 82, stirred stird G 99 

sovereign sov'erain G 110 stock stok truncus aut sors ὃ 


sow suu sus P, sou sus B, soou sero suo, stole stool S 
sowed sooud serebam suebam, oi Haav stone stoon, Se staan stean S, stoon Bull, 


sooun sev7, sooud sui G 51, sown sooun stoon G 38, stones =stoons C 3 
satum G 23, soowed =serebam C 25 stony stoon? G 3d 
sower soou'or seminator Bull stood stuud G 24, 49 
Spain Spain G 70 stool stuul 8 | 
spake spaak G 49 stork stork G 24 
span span G 70 stormy storm’? G 99 
spangle spaq'gl, g ab n ratione sequentis stout stout G 124 
liquide quodammodo distrahiturG10 — stownd stound G 120 
Spanish Spanish G 70 straight straikht G 105, streight C 7 
spared spaar'ed G 75, sparing spaariq Strange Strandzh G 42 
G 66 stranger straindzh:er B 
sparks sparks G 124 straw strau ὃ, straau G 10 
sparrow sparu Sa stray straai G 102 


speak speck G 49, speek C 26, spoken — strength streqth G 21 
spoo'kn G 21, 49, spok'n Lin G 6 strengtheneth streqth'neth G 24 


spear speer G 124 stretchest stretsh-est G 23 
special spes‘ia’] Bull strew, streu ὃ, B, straa α 104 
speech spiitsh Bull strife streif 8, straif G 39 
spend spend G 48 strike v. straik G, imperf. straak strik — 
spice speis δ᾽, spiis Bull strook struk G 51, ἡ. pres. stroik, 
spies speiz Η, spiz Bull pret. strik G 134 a 
spirit spir: it G 24, 133, sprite C 3, strive streiv S 

sprites spraits G 141 stroke strook G 120 
spit spit, spat spuebam dialectus est stubborn stub‘orn G 120 

G 48 study studi G pr 
spleen splin G 106 stuff stuf ὃ 
spoil spoil Bull, spuuil G 85 stumble stam'bl § 
spoon spuun G 13 subject sub’dzhekt subditus, subdcielal 
sport sport G 109 subjicio G pr, 116 
spraints spraints relicta lutre G 37 subscribe subskraib: G 48 
spread spred G 106, spreed C 9 substitute subsstityyt G 30 
spun spun G 13 subtle sut'l G 30, 97 
spy spit? P succour suk-ur B 
squire skwair G 124 such sutsh G 118 
stable staab'] 8, staa‘b’] Bull sucklings =souklinges Ο 21 
stack stak congeries ὃ sudden sud‘ain G 111 
staff staf S suer syy‘or Bull ae... 
stake staak ὃ suet syy'et Bull eZ 
stalk staak G 73 suffer suf‘er Sa, G 87 zy 


stand stand S, G 49, 89, standing  sufferance suferans G 123 
stand'iq G 93 
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suffice sufiz' Ὁ G 87 

sufficient, sufis-ient Bull 

sugar syy gar Bull 

suit syyt G 4 

sulking sulk-iq G 146 

sum sum Bull 

sun sun 8, G 13, B 

Sunday Sun-dai G 92 

sundry sun‘dr? G 39 

sunning suniq G 91 

sunny sunt G 114, 141 

sunset sun‘set G 92 

superfluous syyper‘flyyus Bull 

superior super*ior ἢ G 30 

supper sup'er G 93 

suppliant sup'Wdant G 111 

supplicate sup'likaat G 31 

suppose supooz’ Bull, G 31 

surceaseth sursees‘eth G 131 

sure syyr Sa, syy‘er H, Bull, syyr G 
13 


surely syyr'lai G 21, suerli C 8 

surety syyr'ti G 86 

sustenance sus‘tenans G 28 

swaddle swad'el ὃ 

swain swaain G 98 

swallow swal‘oou G 99 

swam swam G 50 

swart swart lividus ὃ 

swear sweer S, Bull, G 50, 101, sware 
swaar, swore swoor, sworn swoorn 
G 50 

sweal sweel adurere crines Bull 

sweat sweet S, swet Bull, sweat sudo, 
swet sudabam G 48, 134 

sweep swiip Bull 

sweet swiit ὃ, Bull, G 25, 105 

swell swel Bull, swelling swel-1q G 106 

swerve swarv G 119, swerv G 122 

swim swim G 50 

swine swiin Ὁ P, swoin G 41 

swink swiqk G 116 

swinker swiqker G 146 

sword swuurd swurd B 

swum swum G 50 

synagogues =synagoogs C 10 


pe 
tackling tak'ling G 48. 
tail tail S 
Taillebois Tal-bois G 42 
take taak S, Bull, G 51 
taken taa‘k’n Bull, taak'n G 51 
Talbot Talbot G 73 
tale taal G 7 
talk ta’lk Bull, taalk potius quam taak 
G pr, 103 
tall taal 85, G 7, 105 
tallow tal‘oou G 7 
tar tar 8, G 39 
tare taar ὃ 


taught taunt ὃ, taakht G 49, 59 

teach teetsh G 27 

teal teel anatis genus ὃ 

tear teer rumpere aut lacryma ὃ, teer 
lacerare, tiir lacryma B, νυ. teer C 7, 
tears s. teerz G 100, 142 

teeth tiith G 41 

tell tel S 

temperance tem'perans G 30, 129 

temperate tem'perat G 30 

tempestuous tempest-eus G 99 

ten ten ὃ, G 71 

tenderly ten'derlai G 120 

tenor tenor G 120 

Tenterden 'Ten-terden G 133 

tenth tenth G 71 

tents tents Sa 

terms terms G 97, 103 

terror ter‘or G 99 

tew teu emollire fricando ὃ 

tewly tyy lt valetudinarius ὃ 

Thame Taam Tama G 40 

Thames Temz G 74 

than dhen G 79 

thank thaqk Sa, G 9 

that dhat Sa, Bull, G 45 

Thavies’ Inn Dav'iz In Sa 

thaw thoou ὃ 

the dhe Sa, the evil dhi evil, ἢ S 

thee dhu te P, S, Bull, thii valere Bull 

their dheeir G 21, theer yeer Ο 1, theirs 
dheeirz G 45 

them dhem Οἱ 44 themselves dhemselvz° 
G 23 

then dhen § 

thence dhens G 98 

there dhaar, dheer S, dheer, dhoor Bor, 
G 17, theer C 1 

therefore dheer'for, Bull therfoor C 1 

thereof dheerof* Bull, G 22 

these dheez G 13, 45, B 

they dhei non dhe G pr, 10, dhei dhai 
G 19, dheei G 20, 23, dheei aut 
dhaai G 44, dhei, Aust in dhaai 
post diphthongi dialysin a odiose 
producunt G17, they C1 

thick thik Sa, Bull, denswm, mesosax- 
onicé, dhilk Transtr, Ὁ, thik G 70, 
98 

thief thiif G 92, thieves thiivz G, 
theeves C 6 

thigh thin, Bull 

thimble thim'b’] Bull 

ae thin Sa, 8, Bull, guibusdam dhin, 


thine dhein Sa, 8, dhoin G pr, 10 
thing thiq G pr, 9 

think thiqk G 9 

third third G 35, 71 

thirst thirst G 24, 119 

thirsty thirs'ti G 83, thursti 0 5 


58 


i 
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thirteen thir'tin, thirtiin:, Oce throt‘iin 
G 18, 70 
arr ther-tenth (Ὁ) Bull, ther-tiinth 
7 


thirtieth thirtith Bull 

thirty thir'ti G 71 

this dhis Sa, Bull, G 9, 45 

thistle thist'l Sa, thist’’1] Bull, thist:1 G 
13 

thither dhidh-er B 

Thomas Tomas Sa, G 73 

Thor ὃ Thoor nomen proprium, ὃ 

thorns =thoorns © 7 

thorough thorou (Ὁ) Sa, thur-oou, 
thruun, Bull, thuro aut throukh 
G 79 

those dhooz Bull G 45 

thou dhou Sa, ὃ, G 23, dhuu Bull 
thow ΟἹ 

though dhoo, dhoou quamvis et quibus- 


dam tune ὃ, dhooun dhowh Bull, © 


dhokh G 12, 65, 114 

thought thowht Bull, thooukht G 49, 
54, 144 

thow li dhoul, dhoust Bor pro dhou 
wilt, dhou shalt G 17 

thousand thuuzand Bull, thouz:and 
G 71 

thousandth thuu'zandth, Bull, thou-- 
zanth G 71 

thrall thral ἢ G 111 

thread threed, S 

threaten thret’n Bull, 
threet'ning, G 

threating threetiq G 99 

three thrii Sa, G 28, 70 

thresher thresh‘or Bull 

threw thryy G 99, 110 

thrice thrais G 93, thries C 26 

thrift thrift G 39 

thrive threiv ὃ 

throne truun Sa, throon G 23, 104 

throng throg G 99 

through thruukh Sa, thruwh thruux 
Bull, thrukh G 91, 102, throukh ὃ 
G 123 

throughout thruun-uut’ Bull 

throw throou Bull, G 40, thrown 
throoun Bull, G 15, throown C ὅ 

thrust thrust G 88 

thy dhai G pr 

thunder thun:d’r Sa 40, thund:er G 24 

tick tik ricinus, ὃ 

tickle tik'1 α 97 

tile teil ὃ 

till til donee ὃ 

tillage til‘cadzh G 27 

timber timber G 39 

time tiim Bull, teim, Zin tuum G 17, 
times toimz G 21 

tin tin S, G 37 


threatning 


tinder tinder G 39 

tine tein perdere ὃ 

tiny taini G 35 

Tithon’s Toi'thoonz G 106 

title tei'tl G 20 

to tu Sa, 8, Bull, tu G 21, 79, 44, to 
G 45, to me tu mii 8 

toe too Sa, S, Bull, toes tooz 8, α ὧν 
Lin toaz, G 16 

together tugedher G 25, togeedh: er 
G 98, together C 1, togtther σῶν 

toil toil, fortasse tuil S, tuuil Bull, 
toil tuuil indifferenter, G 15, tuuil — 
G 106, B 

toilsome tvil‘sum ? G 28 

token =tooken Ο 16 

toll tooul Sa, 8, tooul ¢tlicere, too’l 
vectigal, Bull 

ton tun dolium ὃ 

tongs toqz G 37 

tongue tuq G 14, 108 

too tuu δ, too too tu tu nimium ὃ 

took tuuk S, took ? Bull, tuuk G ὃ], 
took ΟἽ 

tool tuul Bull 

tooth tuuth Bull, α 41, toth C 5 

top top Sa, tops tops § 

torn =toorn C 27 

tose tooz mollire lanas ὃ 

toss tos S, tossed tos‘ed G 99 

to to to to sonus cornuum § 

tottering toteriq G 20 A 

touch tutsh G 114, toucheth toutsh: eth δ᾽ 
G 25 

tough tou toun lentum durum ὃ 

touse touz G 58 

tow toou S, Bull, G 39 

toward toward: G 28, tuward: ἢ B 

toward-s toward-z' G 79 

towel tuuel Bull 

tower tour Sa, touur H 

town toun § 4 

toy toi, fortasse tui, alii toe, ludicrum — 
8, toys toiz G 15, 144 

trade traad G 147 

tragedies tradzh‘edoiz G 141 

traitor traitor G 149 

transpose transpooz* G 120 

travail trav‘eel cor B 

tread treed 5, Bull, treed C 7, trodden 
=trooden C 5 

treason treez'n G 83 ν 

treasure treezyyr S, trez*yyr G ie 
treasur Ο 6 4 

treatise tree'tis Bull 

trees triiiz Sa, triiz G 22 

trembled trembled G 23, 
trem'bliq G 119 

trentals tren‘talz G 117 

trick trik G 100 

trim trim elegans ὃ, G 68 


trembling 
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trinkets triqk-ets instrumenta doliario- 
rum quibus vinum ab uno vase ex- 
hauritur in aliud G 37 

triumph trovumf G 66 

Trojan Trodzh:an G 74 

trouble χὰ} B, troub'l G 69, 153, 
B, troubled trub-led G 25, trobled 
C2 

trout trout B 

trow troo Sa, troou G 27 

truce tryys G 39 

true tryy P, Sa, ὃ, Bull, G 27, Β 

trueseeming tryy'siim'gq G 32 

true-turn =trutorn [1.6., true rendering 
or translation] € 10 

truly tryy'li G 20 

Trumpington Trum‘piq‘tun adeo clarus 
est accentus in primo trissyllabo, licet 
positione non eleuetur. Hic tamen 
cauteld opus, nam st ad positionem 
1. ἢ, vel q. coneurrat, media syllaba 
producitur G 134, [compare Abington 
Sempringham, Wymondham, wilful- 
ness | 

trust trist Sa, trust G 21, 27, 39 

trusty trust’? G 27 

truth truth ἢ G 39, tryyth G 22 

try trei purgare Bull, trai G 111 

tuft tuf Bull 

tumultuous tyymul'tyyus G 106 

tun tun G 14 

tune tyyn ὃ 

tunicle tyy‘nikl G 30 

turf turf 8 

Turkey Turki G 147 

turmoil tor'moil, fortasse tor‘muil Jabo- 
rare ὃ 

turn turn G 24, 93, 104 

tush tush dens exertus et interjectio con- 
temptus ὃ 

twain twain G 99 

twelfth tuelfth G 71 

twelve tuely G 71 

twentieth twen'tith Bull, tuen‘tith G 71 

twenty tuen't? G 70, 71 

twice twois G 21, 89 

twine twiin Ὁ P, twein ὃ 

twinkle twiqk'l Sa 

twist twist S 

twizele twiz"’l or fork in a buuH of a 
tru, Bull 

two tuu Sa, 8, G 13, 70, twuu Bull, 
twoo © 4, two men tuu men ὃ 

tympany tim*panei G 38 


U. 
udder uder 5 
ugly ug lai G 118 
umbles um:‘blz intestina cervi G 87 
unable unaa‘bl G 105 
undid unbid: G 32 


unblamed = vnblaamd © 12 ᾿ 

uncle nuqk] Sa, uqk:1 G 10 i 

uncleanness = vncleenes C 23 i 

under under Bull, G 34, 79 

underneath underneeth: G 121 

understand understand: Οἱ 28, understood 
understuud’ Bull 

uneasy uneez't Bull, G 77 

unhonest unon‘est Bull 

universities yyniver'sitaiz G 77 

unknown unkneoun: G 20 

unlucky unluk: G 100 

unmoved unmuuved G 99 

unt until: G 25, 107 

unto unto G 21, 24 

unwitting unwit'tiq G 102, [in a quota- 
tion from Spenser, answering to the 
orthography ‘unweeting | 

unworthy urwurdh G 83 

up up G 79 

upon upon G 20 ‘ 

upright uproikht: G 23 ' 

usus G7, 21, 44 

use yyz uti, yys usus ὃ, Bull, yyz nom 
iuz G pr, 7, 87, used yyz*ed G 124 

utterly uterli Bull 


V. 

vain vain Sa, Bull 
valleys val:eiz G 24 
valour valor G 48 
value val'yy G 89, valew C 6 
vane faan, amussium venti index 8 
vanity van'iti G 21 
vanquished vankwisht G 105 
varlet ver'lat Bull 
varnish vernish G 98 
vault vault insilire equo, vaut fornicare, 

Bull, voout camera ὃ, vaut B. 
vaunt vaant G 89 
veal veel G 39 
veil vail G 9 
vein vain Sa, vein Bull 
velvet velvet Sa, G 28 
vengeance ven'dzhans G 108 
venger vendzh-er G 135 
vent vent ὃ 
verily vert 8 
verses vers'ez G 112 
very vert S, G 28 
vetch fitsh G 37 
vicar vVik‘ar ὃ, G17, Aust fik:ar G 17 
vice vais G 113, vices vaises ἢ G pr Mi 
victory vik‘torai G 99, vek*tor?d G 100 
view vyy G 114, viewed vyyed ὃ 
viewer vyy'er H 
vigilant vigilant ὃ G 30 
vigilancy vidzh-ilanst G 129 
vile veil S, vail G 105 
villain vil‘'an G 105 
villanous vil‘enus G 121 


vine vein Sa 

vinegar vin‘iger 8, vin‘eger, Aust fin'- 
eger G 17 

vine-prop vein'prop α 105 

vineyard =vijneyard vijniard C 20 

virago Viraago G 30 . 

virgin vir'dzhin G 30 

virtue ver'tyy Sa, virtyy, G pr, 73 

virtuous vir'tuus ? G 77 

viscount vir kuunt Bull 

vital vital ἢ G 125 

vttrifiable mirum dixeris si tonum in 
quinta repereris, tamen sic lege, 
vit-rifaiabl G 129 

voice vois Bull, G 24 

void void ὃ 

vouchsafe voutshsaaf: G 110, -voutsaaf: 
G 116 

vowed vou'ed ὃ 

vowel vo',el H, vuurel Bull 


W. 

waded waad:ed G 80 

waggons wag'onz G 146 

wail wail 8, G pr 

wait wait ὃ, G, 20, 25 

wake waak G pr 

Walden Wald'n Waldinam ὃ 

walk wAalk potius quam, WAAk G& pr, 
walketh walketh G 28, walked 
waalkt G 70 

wall waul Sa, waal ? 8, wal G pr, waal 
G 20, walls waalz G 98 

wallow wallou ? G pr 

wan wan pallidus ὃ, G 128 

wand wand ὃ 

wander wander 8, Bull, wandered wan- 
dred G 102 

wane waan imminutio luminis lune § 

want want Bull, G 87, wanting want-iq 
G 84 

war war ὃ, Bull, G 100, warr war 
C 10 

warbling war'bliq G 119 

wards wardz G 117 

ware waar 8, Bull, G 50 

warlike war'leik G 32 

warm warm Bull 

warn waar'n Bull, warns warnz G 147, 
warning warn'iq G 100 

wary waa'ri G 149 

warren waren Bull 

was was S, H, was wast were waz 
wast weer, G 56, were weer G 56, 
weer, Bull, B, weer C 

wash waish ? Sa, wash G pr, 58, washed 
washt G 113 

wasp wasp G pr 

waste waast ὃ, G 10, waast C 26, 
wasted waast'ed G 66, 112 


Wat Wat, lepus 8, H, (for Walter, 
name of the hare, as chanticleer, 
Reynard are names of the cock and 

OL. > 
oe Jatin Sa, watched watsht G113 

water waa'ter, H, Bull, water G 10, 
38, waa‘ter G 81, watereth waarter- 
eth G 24, waters waa'terz G 23, 24 © 
118 

Waterdown Waa'terdoun G 124 

waves waavz G 117 

waw wau unde, Sa 

wax waaks S, waks G 23 

way Wai, rustici waal, Mops wee, Sc et — 
Transtr waa, ὃ, wai non ue α pr 
15, waai G 21 

we wii P, Sa, we ourselves wii wurselvz* 
Bull, wii zon wi G pr, 44 

weak week 5, @ 

wealth welth Bull, G 39 

wean ween ablactare ὃ 

wear weer G 50, 98, ware=waar Ο 3, — 
worn worn G 50 ; 

wearling weer'ling not war'ling B 

weary weer'i G 84, 100, B, wiré cor B 

weasel, wiis'| B 

weather =weyer Ὁ 16 

wed wed ὃ 

weed wiid S, Bull 

week wiik ὃ 

weel wiil nassa G 11 

ween Wiin opinari ὃ, α pr 

weetpot wiit-pot farcimen Occ, G 18 

weesway Wiiz'wai frenum Occ, G 18 

weighs waiz G 93 

weight waikht G 9, 131, weights τ 
waites [the sign Libra] C 20 , 

weir weer Sa 

weleome wel'kum Οἱ 33 

well wel bene 8, H, G pr, 10 

we ll wiil Bor pro wii wil G 17 

wen wen ὃ 

wend wend G 65 

wench wentsh Bull 

went went G 65, sed, sood Lin, G 16 

were [866 ‘was’ } 

weren = were weern G 124 

wet wet S, α 18 

wevil wil'vil B 

whale Huaal unaal (=whaal ?) § 

what wuat unat S, what G pr, 11,44 

wheal Ἠ 66] uneel (=wheel ?) pustulaS — 

wheat wheet triticum S, Hueet (= 
wheet) H, wheet G 37 Ri 
wheaten whee't’n Bull ". 
wheel wuiil, uniil (=whiil) §, whiil 
Git Ἄ, 
where uueer (=wheer) H, B, wheer 
G 24, B, wher C 2 i 
wherry wher't B 
whet whet G 13,8 
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whether whedh'er G 11, 45 

which whitsh Bull G 14, 44 

while wueil uneil (=wheil) S, whoil 
G 112, whiles nuils (uueilz ?) or 
wheils S, nueilz H 

whilere whoileer’ G 105 

whilom wheil'um G 113 

whirl wher], Bull 

whirlpool wher’|-puul, Bull 

whirlwind whirl-wind G 149 

whistled whist'ld G 146 

white whit Bull, whoit G 74 

whither whedh:er, Bull, B 

whittle whit’ with a κα Bull 

who whuu Bull, G 44, whom Huom 
(Huoom ?), unom (=whoom Ὁ) §S, 
whoom G 105, whuum G 44, whoom 
C 3, whose whuuz G 44, wuuz 2G 

ΕΠ 

whoever whuuev'er G 135 

whole whool Bull, G 23, hoole C 4 

wholesome HOol'sum G 

whoop whuup Bull 

whore wuur, Sc uyyr § 

whoredom =whooredoome C 19 

whosoever whuu:soev'er G 33 

why wut (Huei >), und (=whei ἢ) S 
whai G 99 whi Ο 26 

wick =week © 12 

wicked wicked G 23 

wide weid Sa, woid G 70 

wield wiild G 110 

widow widoou ? G pr 

wife wif, wives wiivz, Bull 

wight waikht G 105 

wild waild G 24 

wile weil G 

wilfulness wil:ful-ness, see Tireampington 
G 134 

will wil ὃ, H, wil G pr, Lin -1 μέ 
61-1, dhou-l, nii-], wii-l, sou-l’ dhei-l, 
G17, wilt wilt G 54 

William Wiliam G 77 

Wimbledon Wim:bldun G 134 

win win Sa, 8, Bull, G 7 

winch wintsh Bull 

wind wiind ventus Bull, woind ventus 
G 10, 23, winds =wijnds C 7 

winder wiind'er Bull 

windlas wiind'las Bull 

window wiind:oor Bull, wind‘oou G 81 

windy wiind't Bull 

wine wein Sa, 5, Bull, woin G pr, 7, 38 

winge weindzh, see supra p. 763, n. 2, Sa 

wings wiqz G 23 

winking wiqk'iq Sa 

wipe wiip Bull, woip G 124 

wise weis S, weiz H, wiiz Bull, woiz 
G 105, wijs C6 

wisdom wiiz'dum Bull, wiz'dum G 25 
wisdoom Ο 11 


wish wish Sa 10, 8, wish Sa, G 48 
wished wiisht ? G 48 

wist wist sciebam G 64 

wit wit ὃ, Bull, wit G pr, 91 110, ». 
wit scio G 64 

witch witsh Bull, G 14 

wite v..wait vitupero, ferée evanuit G 64 
[the pronunciation assigned was there- 
Sore probably conjectural | 

with with Sa, Bull, widh frequentius, 
with docti interdum, G pr, with G 
20 et passim 

withdraw withdraa’ G 128, withdrew 
withdryy: G 91 

Witham Widh:am G 70 

withhold withuoould: G 33, 104 

within within: G 79, B 

without without? G 33, 79 

withstand withstand: G 128 

withy widht salix Bull 

witness wit'nes G 42 

wizard =wisard wiseards © 2, 3 

woad wod ? glastum ὃ 

woe woo S, G 81, 142 

woeful woo'ful G 102 

wolf wulf 5, B 

womb womb ὃ, wuum B 

woman wum-an G 41, wuu'man B, 
women wim'en G 41, wiim‘en G 77 

won wun ὃ 

wonder under (=wun:der) Sa, wun'der 
G 88, B, wonders, wun'derz G 22 

wondrous wun-drus G 122 

wont wunt G 111, 142, B 

woo uu (=wuu?) Sa, wooed uoed (= 
woored Ὁ) ἃ procis ambita ὃ 

wood wud S, G 10, 22, woods wudz ἃ 
142 

woof wuuf B 

wool u-ul (=wul?) Jana Ὁ, πὶ ἃ 
39 

Worcestershire Wus‘tershir G 70, 8 

word wurd Bull, G 10, word G 114, 
wuurd wurd B 

wore v. woor G 50 

work wurk Bull, G 21, works wurks 
G 24 

workman wurk'man G 28, workmen = 
woorkmen © 20 

world worl’d Bull, world G 10, 23, 110 
Β 


worm wuur'm Bull, wurm G pr, Β 
worse wurs G 34 

worship wur'ship Sa, G 22 

worst wurst G 34 

worth wurth Bull, G 110 

worthy wurdh? G 83 

wost wust scis B 

wot v. wot Sa, G 64 

would wuuld 8, Bull, B 

would st wiuldst G 54 
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wound wound vulnus 85, wuund, Bor 
waand [perhaps here to be read 
plan ἦν G 16, wounds wuund'es in 
Spenser ἃ 137 

wox woks G 128 

woxen Woks‘en crevisse § 

wrangler wraq" lor (rwaq'lor) Bull 

wrath wrath (rwath) G 99 

wrathful wrath'ful (rwath‘ful) G 103 

wreak wreek (rweek) Sa 

wrest wrest (rwest) Sa 

wrestle wrest’ | (rwest”l) Bull 

wretch wretsh (rwetsh) Bull, G 146, 
wretched wretsh:ed (rwetsh: ed) G 117 

wrinkle wriqk’] (rwiqk”l) Sa 

write wrait (rwoit), writ (rwit) seribe- 
bam, wroot (rwoot) imperfectum com- 
mune, wraat (rwaat) Bor, oi Haav 
writ-n (rwit'n) seripsi G 49, written 
wriit’n (rwiit’n) Bull supra p. 114, 
writin Ο 2 

wrong wroq (rwoq) G 95, wronged wraqd 
(rwaqd) Bor G 122 

wroth wroth (rwoth) Bull, wrooth 
(rwooth) G 123 

wrought wrooux't, (rvount Ὁ) wrowht 
(rwowht) Bull, wroount wrowht 
(rwoount rwowht) Bull, wrooukht 
(rwooukht) α 48 

Wymondham Wimund:am media syl- 
laba producitur [see Trumpington] 
G 134 


Y. 

yard sard Sa, sard virga aut area, 8, 
seerd G 70 

yark behind sark beuind: posterioribus 
pedibus ineutere, et proprie equorum δ 

yarn saar’n Bull, sarn G 10 

yarrow sar‘ou millifolium ὃ 

yate saat quod nune ‘gate’ gaat dicimus 
et scribimus ὃ 
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yawn saun ? Sa if 

Yazley Jaks:lei nomen proprium ὃ a 

ye sii Bull, G 20, 44, si G 141 ᾿ 

yea see Sa 35 } 

year siir Sa, Bull, B, seer G 70 

yeast siist (meant for seest Ὁ) cervisia 
spuma quod alii barm vocant § 

yeld seld ? Sa 

yell sel Sa 

yellow sel‘ou Sa, § τ 

yeoman seman ? 8, su*man Bull 

yes 3i8 alii sonant ses 8, sis G 10 

yesterday ses‘terdai S, sisterdai G 77 

yet sit, alit sonant set ὃ ἃ 102 

yew yy taxus arbor ὃ 

yield suld ? Sa, siild S, Bull, G 22, 86, 
Jeld concessit 8, yielded iild-ed G 110, 
siild‘ed G 117, telded Ο 18 

yode sod G 106, see Went 

yoke sook G 10, 48, cook C 11 

yolk sook juguy δ, selk vitellum G 10 

yonder son'der sender 8, son‘der H 

York Jork Sa 

you sou vos ὃ, suu H, Bull, sou suu 
observa sou sie seribi solere, et αὖ 
aliquibus pronunctart at ἃ plerisque 
Juu, tamen quia hoe nondum ubique 
obtinuit paulisper in medio relinguetur — 
G 46, suu non iu G, pr, uu G 45, © 
sou G 44, sou Mops sa G 18, yow C 
6, tou you C 10 

young suq, Sa, 8, Bull, B, α 24,112 

your suur, Bull, σὰν G 21, 95, yours — 
guurz G 45, yowrs C 6 

yunker suqk-er adolescens generosior ὃ 

youth suuth ? Sa, suth Bull, syyth ας 
13, 46, suuth B, youths syyths G 40 

zeal zeel G 13, 105 ; 

zed zed litera z, ὃ 

zodiak zo‘diak ἢ G 29 

Zouch Zoutsh G 42 


- Extracts FROM RicHARD MutcastTEer’s ELEMENTARIE, 1582. 


Gill says in the preface to his ZLogonomia, ‘‘Occurrere quidem — 
huic vitio [cacographie] viri boni e¢ literati, sed irrito conatu ; 
ex equestri ordine Thomas Smithius ; σαὶ volumen bene magnum op- — 
posuit Rich. Mulcasterus : qui post magnam temporis e¢ bone chartze — 
perditionem, omnia Consuetudini tanquam tyranno permittenda — 
censet.’”? Mulcaster’s object in short was to teach, not the spelling 
of sounds, but what he considered the neatest style of spelling as 
derived from custom, in order to avoid the great confusion which — 
then prevailed. He succeeded to the extent of largely influencing — 
subsequent authorities. In Ben Jonson’s Grammar, the Chapters 
on orthography are little more than abridgements of Muleaster’s. 
Sometimes the same examples are used, and the very faults οὗ 
description are followed. It would have been difficult to minkes 9 
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anything out of Mulcaster without the help of contemporary ortho- 
epists, and it appeared useless to quote him as an authority m Chap. 
111. But an account of the xvrth century pronunciation would be 
incomplete without some notice of his book, and the value of his 
remarks has been insisted on by Messrs. Noyes and Peirce (infra 
p- 917, note). A few extracts are therefore given, with bracketted 
remarks. Chronologically, Mulcaster’s book should have been 
noticed before Gill’s, p. 845. But as he was a pure orthographer 
who only incidentally and obscurely noticed orthoepy, these 
extracts rightly form a postscript to the preceding vocabulary. 
The title of the book, which will be found in the Grenville collee- 
tion at the British Museum, is :— 


The first part of the elementarie which entreateth 
chefelie of the right writing of our English tung, set 
furth by Ricuarp Mvuicasrrer. Imprinted at London 
by Thomas Vautroullier dwelling in the blak-friers 


by Lud-gate, 1582. 


In Herbert’s Ames, 2, 1073, it is said that no other part was ever 
published. In the following account, all is Mulcaster’s except the 
passages inclosed in brackets, and the headings. The numbers at 
the end of each quotation refer to the page of Mulcaster’s book. 


The Vowels Generally. 


The vowells generallie sound either 
long as, comparing, reuenged, enditing, 
onclosure, presuming: or short as, ran- 
saking, reuélling, penitent, omnipotent, 
fortinat: [here the example revenged, 
which had certainly a short vowel, 
shews that by length and brevity, 
Mulcaster meant presence and absence 
of stress, which applies to every case ; | 
either sharp, as mate, méte, ripe, hope, 
dike. or flat as: mat, met, rip, hop, 
duk. [Here he only means long or 
short, and does not necessarily, or in- 
deed always, imply a difference of 
quality, as will appear under E. Oc- 
casionally, however, he certainly does 
denote a difference of quality by these 
’ accents, as will be seen under Ὁ. In 
his “general table’’ of spelling, these 
accents seem frequently used to differ- 
entiate words, which only differed in 
their consonants, and it 1s impossible 
from his use of them to determine the 
sounds he perhaps meant to express. 
Thus in his chapter on Distinction, he 
says: ‘¢That the sharp avd flat accents 
ar onelie to be set vpon the last syllab, 
where the sharp hath manie causes to 
present it self: the flat onlie vpon som 
rare difference, as refuse, refuse, present, 
present, record, record, differ, differ, 


seuer, seuére.”’ 151.—Where the grave 
accent seems to mark absence of stress, 
the quality of the vowel changing or not. | 
Which diuersitie in sound, where occa- 
sion doth require it, is noted with the 
distinctions of time [meaning s¢vess in 
reality, which he indicates by ~ “, be- 
cause in English versification imitating 
the classical, quantity was replaced by 
stress ], and tune [meaning length, which 
he indicates by accent marks, and hence 
confuses with tune], tho generallie it 
nede not, considering our daielie cus- 
tom, which is both our best, and our 
commonest gide in such cases, is our 
ordinarie leader [and hence unfortu- 
nately he says as little as possible 
about it].—110. 


Proportion. 


I call that proportion, when a num- 
ber of words of like sound ar writen 
with like letters, or if the like sound 
haue not the like letters, the cause why 
is shewed, as in hear, fear, dear, gear, 
wear [where the last word, which was 
certainly (weer), should determine the 
value of ea in the others to have been 
(ee) in Muleaster’s pronunciation, 
though, as others said (itr, fiir, diir) 
even in his day, this may be too hasty 
a conclusion ].—124. 
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Α. 


A Besides this generall note for the 
time and tune, hath no particular thing 
worth the obseruation in this place, as 
a letter, but it hath afterward in pro- 
portion, as a syllab, All the other 
vowells haue manie pretie notes. [‘This 
might mean that a always preserved its 
sound, and the other vowels did not. 
It is possible that the “ pretie notes” 
only refer to his observations on them, 
and not to diversity of sound.]—111. 

Ache, brache, with the qualifying e, 
for without the e, t, goeth before ch. 
as patch, snatch, catch, smatch, watch. 
The strong ch. is mere foren, and 
therefor endeth no word with vs, but 
is turned into k, as stomak, monark. 
[This context makes a long and ch = 
(tsh) in ache =(aatsh). Yet in his 
general table p. 170, he spells both 
ache and ake. See the illustrations of 
ache in Shakspere, infra § 8.]—127. 


AI, EL. 


Ai, is the mans dipthong, and 
soundeth full: ei, the womans, and 
soundeth finish [=rather fine] in the 
same both sense, and vse; ὦ woman is 
deintie, and feinteth soon, the man 
Fainteth not bycause he is nothing 
daintie. [Whether any really phonetic 
difference was meant, and if so of what 
kind, is problematical. Smith had 
said the same thing, supra p. 120, but 
with Smith the word diphthong had a 
phonetic meaning, with Mulcaster it 
was simply a digraph, and he may 
have at most alluded to such differ- 
ences as (0688, ee) or (ee, 66). Compare 
the following paragraph. ]—119. 

No English word exdeth in a, but 
in aie, as decate, assaie, which writing 
and sound our vse hath won. [Does 
this confuse or distinguish the sounds 
of a, ai? It might do both. It ought 
to distinguish, because the writing of 
ai being different from the writing of 
a, the mention of its sound should 
imply that that sound was also dif- 
ferent. But we cannot tell. See what 
follows. ]—125. 

Gaie, graie, traie. And maid, said, 
quaif, English for cotf, quail, sal, rail, 
mail, onelesse it were better to write 
these with the qualifying, 6, quale, fale, 
rale, male. [If any phonetic consistency 
were predicable of an orthographical 
reformer,—which, however, we are not 
justified in assuming,—this ought to in- 
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dicate a similarity of pronounciation 
between ai and a. To the same con- 
clusion tend:] Howbeit both the ter- 
minations be in vse to diuerse ends, 
Gain, pain, if not, Pane, gane, remane, 
and such as these terminations, be also 
vsed to diuerse ends, [these “diverse 
ends” being, of course not to indicate 
diversity of sound, but diversity of 
sense ; it would be quite enough for 
Mulcaster to feel that the vowel was 
long, and that a final 6, and not an in- 
serted ὦ, was the “proper” way of 
marking length.]... Fair, pair, air, if 
not Fare, pare, are, both terminations 
also be vsed to diuerse ends. Waitt, 
strait, if not Wate, strate. Straight or 
streight, bycause ai and ei, do enter- 
change yses. dim, or ame, maim. 
Paint, restraint, faint, or feint, quaint, 
or queint... Kte, eight, sleight, height, 
weight, feild, yeild, sheild, the kinred 


between οἷ, and ai, maketh δ, not 


anie where so ordinarie, as in these 
terminations. [If we were incon- 
siderate enough to suppose that Mul- 
caster had any thought of representin 
the different sounds, as distinguishe 
from the length, of vowels, all these 
cases, would be explicable by assuming’ 
ai τ θὲ =(ee), and a@ long = (ee). 
But this would be somewhat opposed 
to other parts of Mulcaster, and to 
the writings of contemporaries, and is 
founded upon the groundless assumption 
just mentioned. As to the similarity 
of ai, a, see supra p. 867, col. 2, and 
Mr. White’s account of Elizabethan 
pronunciation, infra, ]|—136-7. | 
E. | 
Whensoeuer EF, is the last letter, and 
soundeth, it soundeth sharp, as mé, sé, 
we. agré. sauing in the, the article, ye 
the pronown, and in Latin words, or of 
a Latin form, when theie be vsed Eng- 
lish hike, as certiorare, quandare, where 
e, soundeth full and brode after the 
originall Latin. [Here, as we know 
that the sounds were (mii, sii, wii, 
agrii*, dhe), though (se) is not so cer- 
tain from other sources, we might sup- 
pose 6 = (ii), €=(e). Ben Jonson, 
however, in abstracting and adapting 
this passage, distinctly makes the sound 
(ii), saying (Gram. chap. iii.), “ When 
it is the last letter, and soundeth, the 
sound is sharp, as in the French 7. Ex- 
ample in mé. sé. agré. yé. shé. in all, 
saving the article thée.”’ Observe that 
yé is now (sii) and not (se). Observe 


Cur. VII ὁ 7. 


Se i 


Cuar. VIIL καὶ 7. 


also that quandary is referred to a 
Latin origin, guam dare, as if they 
were the first words of a writ.] When- 
soeuer 6, is the last, and soundeth not, 
it either qualifieth som letter going 
before, or it is mere silent, and yet in 
neither kinde encreaseth it the number 
of syllabs. I call that HE, qualifying, 
whose absence or presence, somtime 
altereth the vowell, somtime the con- 
sonant going next before it. It altereth 


the sound [length] of all the vowells, 


euen quite thorough one or mo conso- 
nants, as made, stéme, éche, kinde, 
stripe, ore, ctire, toste sound sharp 
with the qualifying E in their end: 
wheras, mad, stem, éch, frind, strip, or 
cur, tost, contract of tossed, sound flat 
without the same E. [Now as we 
know that steam, each, were (steem, 
eech), it follows that é¢ represented 
either (ii) or (ee), that is, that the 
acute accent only represented length, 
independently of alteration in quality of 
tone ; there was such an alteration in 
cure, cur, certainly, and in stripe, strip, 
according to the current pronunciation ; 
but there was or was not in sé, stéme, 
compared with stém, and hence we 
have no reason to infer that there was 
any in mdde, mad, ére, or. Ben Jonson 
alters the passage thus : “Where it [E] 
endeth, and soundeth obscure, and 
faintly, it serves as an accent, to pro- 
duce the Vowell preceding: as in mdde. 
stéme. stripe. ore. cure. which else 
would sound, mdd. stém. strip. or. cur.” 
It is tolerably clear that by using 
“produce”? in place of Mulcaster’s 
“alter the sound,’ he intended to 
avoid the difficulty of considering stéme 
= steam as (stiim), unless, indeed, he 
meant it to be a contraction for esteem, 
He omits the example each for a simi- 
lar reason. ]—111. 

Pert, desert, the most of these sorts 
be bissyllabs or aboue: besides that, 
a, dealeth verie much before the r, 
[meaning probably that er was often 
sounded (ar)]. By deserue, preserue, 
conserue, 1t should appear that either 
we strain the Latin s to our sound, or 
that theie had som sound of the z, ex- 
pressed by 8, as well as we, [did he say 
(konzerv’) >] —132. 


1 
I, in the same proportion [supra p. 
911] soundeth now sharp, as gétue, 
thriue, aliue, vviue, title, bible, now 
quik, as giwe, line, siue, title, bible, 
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which sounds ar to be distinguished by 
accent, if acquaintance will not seme 
in much reading. [As Ben Jonson 
uses the same words and notation, and 
we know that he must have distin- 
guished his ὅ, 7, as (91, 7) there is no 
reason for supposing that Mulcaster’s 2 
was anything but (ei) or (91). But at 
the same time there is nothing to mili- 
tate against the contemporary Bullo- 
kar’s (71). And Mulcaster’s pronunci- 
ation of ow as (uu), infra p. 914, which 
is about the only certain result that 
can be elicited from his book, renders 
the (#7) probable. ]—115. 

I, besides the time and tune thereof 
noted before, hath a form somtime 
vowellish, somtime consonantish. In 
the vowellish sound either it endeth a 
former syllab or the verie last. When 
it endeth the last, and is it self the last 
letter, if it sound gentlie, it is qualified 
by the 6, as manie, merie, tarie, carte, 
where the verie pen, will rather end in 
6, than in the naked 1. If it sound 
sharp and loud, it is to be written y, 
having no, e, after it, as neding no quali- 
fication, deny, ery, defy. [This at any 
rate goes against Gill’s use of final (a1), 
supra p. 281, which, however, he only 
attributes to ‘‘numerus poeticus,” Log. 
p- 1380, in his Chap. 25, quoted at 
length, infra § 8.J—113. 

If it [I] end the last syllab, with 
one or mo consonants after it, it is 
shrill [long] when the qualifying e, 
followeth, and if it be shrill [long] the 
qualifying e, must follow, as, repine, 
unwise, minde, kinde, fiste [foist Ὁ]. If 
it be flat and quik, the qualifying e, 
must not follow, as, examin, behind, 
mist, fist. [Observe (benénd:) with a 
short vowel, and hence certainly not 
(beneind:).]—114. 

The quik i, and the gentle passant e, 
ar so near of kin, as theie enterchange 
places with pardon, as in deseryed, or 
descryid, findeth, or findith, hir, or her, 
the error is no heresie.—119. 

If it [1] light somwhat quiklie vpon 
the s, then the s is single, as promis 
tretis, amis, aduertis, enfranchis, etc. 
fee seems to establish (adver'tis, en- 
ran‘chis) as the common pronunci- 
ation, |—133. 


0: 


O is a letter of as great vncertaintie 
in our tung, as e, is of direction both 
alone in vowell, and combined in diph- 
thong. ‘The cause is, for that in vowell 


ἫΣ 


914 


it soundeth as much vpon the u, which 
is his cosin, as upon the 6, which is his 
naturall, as in cdsen, ddsen, mother, 
which 0, is still naturallie short, and, 
hosen, frésen, mother, which o, is na- 
turallie long. In the diphthong it 
soundeth more vpon the, u, then ypon 
the, 0, as in found, wound, cow, sow, 
bow, how, now, and bow, sdw, wréught, 
é6ught, mow, trough. Notwithstanding 
this varietie, yet our custom is so ac- 
quainted with the vse thereof, as it wil- 
be more difficultie to alter a known 
confusion, then profitable to bring in 
an vnknown reformation, in such an 
argument, where acquaintance makes 
iustice, and vse doth no man wrong. 
And yet where difference by note shall 
seem to be necessarie the titles of pro- 
portion and distinction will not omit 
the help. In the mean time thus much 
is to be noted of o: besides his time 
long and short, besides his tune with or 
without the qualifying e, sharp or flat, 
that when it is the last letter in the word, 
it soundeth sharp and loud, as agé, ¢6, 
sé, nd. saue in ἐὸ the preposition, two 
the numerall, do the verb: his com- 
pounds as. vndo, his deriuatiues as doing. 
In the midle syllabs, for tune, it is 
sharp, as here, or flat if a consonant 
end the syllab aftero. For time the 
polysyllab will bewraie it self in our 
dailie pronouncing : considering tho 
children and learners be ignorant, yet 
he is a verie simple teacher, that know- 
eth not the tuning of our ordinarie 
words, yea tho theie be enfranchised, as 
ignorant, impudent, impotent. O va- 
rieth the sound in the same proportion, 
naie oftimes in the same letters, as lowe, 
gloue, doue, shoue, remoue, and léue, 
gréue, shroue, μόνο, This duble sound 
of o,in the vowell is Latinish, where 
o, and u, be great cosens, as in voltus, 
voltis, colo. And vultus, vultis, occulo : 
in the diphthong it is Grekish, for theie 
sound their ov, still vpon the u, tho it 
be contract of 00, or o& [there is some 
misprint in these 00, og which is imi- 
tated here], wherein as their president 
precedent] is our warrant against ob- 
1ection in these, so must acquaintance 
be the mean to discern the duble force 
of this letter, where we finde it, and he 
that will learn our tung, must learn 
the writing of it to, being no more 
strange then other tungs be euen in the 
writing. [It would seem by the general 
tenor of these remarks, that the two 
sounds of o were (00, u), and even that 
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the diphthong ow, in those words where 
it is said to ‘sound more upon, the, ἃ 
then vpon the, 0,” had, as with Bullo- 
kar and Palsgrave, the sound of (uu), 
It is in fact difficult to conceive that 
Mulcaster pronounced otherwise. And 
this sounding of ow as -(uu), leads, as 
before mentioned, p, 913, to the sus- 
picion of sounding ¢ long as (77). |—116. 

O, in the end is said to sound lowd, 
as go, shro [shrew ἢ], fro, sauing ἐὸ, do, 
two, etc.... O before, 1, sounding like 
a dipthong causeth the ll, be dubbled, 
as troll. And if a consonant follow, 1, 
o, commonlie hath the same force, tho 
the 1, be but single, told, cold, bold, 
colt, dolt, colf, rolf, holt, holm, scold, 
dissolue. Bae last example is pecu- 
liar.] O, before m, in the beginning, 
or midle of a word, leading the syl- 
labs soundeth flat vpon the o, as om- 
nipotent, commend, but in the end it 
soundeth still vpon, the u, as som, com, 
dom, {hence the first is (0), the second 
(u)] and therfor in their deriuatiues, 
and compounds as welcom, trublesom, 
newcom, cumbersom, kingdom. With e, 
after the m, as home, mome, rome 
[roam ?], and yet whom, from, haue 
no, e, by prerogative of vse, tho theie 
haue it in sound and seming (that is 
are called (Hoom froom), which is 
strange, especially as regards from.]... 
Or is a termination of som truble, when 
a consonant followeth, bycause it sound- 
eth so much vpon the u, as worm, form, 
[(furm) ?] sword, word, and yet the’ 
qualifying 6, after wil bewraie an Ὁ, as 
the absence thereof will bewraie an u, 
storme, 0, worm, τι, lorde 0, λογά, u.— 
134. “᾿ 
Good, stood, yood. Hoof, roof. Look, 


took, book, hook. School, tool. Groom, 


bloom. Hoop, coop. If custom had 
not won this, why not ow? Bycause of 
the sound which these diphthongs haue 
somtimes vpon the 0, sometimes vpon 
the, ἃ. I will note the 0, sounding vpon 
himself, with the streight accent, by- 
cause that ο, leadeth the lesse number. 
Béw, knéw, séw, and Bow, sow, cow, 
mow. [That is (buu, suu, kuu, mun), 
but there seem to be some misprints in 
what follows, compare the wrought, 
ought, mow, tréugh, given above. | 
Outch, croutch, slowtch. Lowde, lowdle. 
Houf, alouf. Gouge, bouge.  Oough, 
ought, owght, of ow, with, w, from the 


primitiue. Fought, nought, cought, 
wrought, sought. again, Bought, 


mought, dought. Plough, rough, slough, 
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enough. Hout, coul, skoul. Why not 
as well as with 00? Roum, brown, 
loum. Noun, croun, cloun, doun. Own, 
grown, vpon the deriuatiue. Stoup, 
loup, droup, coup. Sound, ground, found. 
Our commonlie abreuationlike as our, 
the termination for enfranchisments, 
as autour, procuratour, as, er is for our 
our, as suter, writer : Bour, lour, flour, 
Jour, alone vpon the, 6. Mourn, ad- 
tourn. Howse, lowse, mowse, the verbes 
and deriuatiues vpon the, z, as House, 
louse, mouse, the nouns vpon the, s, 
Ous, our English cadence for Latin 
words in osus, as notorious, famous, 
populous, riotous, gorgeous, being as it 
were the vniting of the chefe letters in 
the two syllabs, 0, and τι, osws. Clout, 
lout, dout. [These instances are strong- 
ly confirmatiue of the close ow having 
been (uu) to Mulcaster, and his only 
knowing the open ow or (eou).|—136. 


ΟἹ. 


Thirdlie, οὗ, the diphthong sounding 
vpon the o, for difference sake, from 
the other, which soundeth vpon the u, 
wold be written with a y, as oy, anoy, 
toy, boy, whereas anoint, appoint, foil, 
and such seme to have anu. And yet 
when, i, goeth before the diphthong, 
tho it sound upon the u, it were better 
oy then oi, as toynt, ioyn, which theie 
shall soon perceiue, when theie mark 
the spede of their pen: likewise if οἱ 
with 1, sound upon the o, it maie be 
noted for difference from the other 
sound, with the streight accent, as doze, 
entove.—117-8. 

U. 

V besides the notes of his form, be- 
sides his time and tune, is to be noted 
also not to end anie English word, 


which if it did it should sound sharp, 
as nt, tru, vertu. But to auoid the 
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nakednesse of the small u, in the end 
we vse to write those terminations with 
ew the diphthong, as new, trew, vertew. 
[Whether this implies that w« was 
called (iu), or that ew was called (yy) 
occasionally, as in Smith and Pals- 
grave, it is hard to say. |—116. 


-URE. 


I call that a bissyllab, wherein there 
be two seuerall sounding vowells, as 
Asur, rasur, masur, and why not lasur ὃ 
[Are these words azure, raswre, mea- 
sure, leisure? If so the orthography, 
or the confusion of a, ea, οἷ, into one 
sound, is very remarkable. Further on 
he writes:] Natur, statur, Measur, 
treasur. [Probably this settles the 
question of measwre; but the spelling 
would indicate that the final -twre, 
-sure, were (-tur, -sur,) which would 
have immediately generated the xvir th 
century (-ter, -sor), and not Gill’s 
(-tyyr, -syyr). Probably both were in 
use at that time.]—137. ‘This shortnesse 
or lexgth of time in the deriuatiues is 
a great leader, where to write or not 
to write the qualifying, e, in the end of 
simple words. For who will write, 
natur, perfit, measur, treasur, with an, 
e, in the end knowing their deriuatiues 
to be short, natirall, perfitlie, mea- 
sured, treasurer?.... And again, 
fortun profit, comfort, must haue no, e, 
bycause fortiinate, prof iting, comforter, 
haue the last saue one short. [It will 
be seen in Chapter IX. § 2,in Hodges’s 
list of like and unlike words, after the 
vocabulary, that the pronunciation (-ter) 
or (-tar) prevailed at least as early as 
1643. See also the remarks in Mr. 
White’s Elizabethan Pronunciation, 
infra. The examples fortin, fortii- 
nate, point to the early origin of the 
modern vulgarism (faat-n, faat:ndt.) ]— 
150. 


REMARKS FROM AN ANONYMOUS BLACK-LETTER Book, PROBABLY OF THE 
XvITH CENTURY. 

As these pages were passing through the press, I met with 

an 8vo. black-letter book, without date or place, the date of 

which is supposed to be 1602 in the British Museum Catalogue, 


press-mark 828, f. 7, entitled : 


“‘Certaine grammar questions for the exercise of young 
Schollers in the learning of the Accidence.” 

In the enumeration of the diphthongs, occur the following remarks 

which clearly point out ea as (ee), and distinguish 7 short and 7 long 

as having characteristically different sounds, probably (¢ 61) or (91) :— 
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“ea for ὁ full great 
ee or ve for ¢ smal greefe 
ut for ¢ broade — guyde.”’ 

The following curious passage shews that si- was by error occa- 
sionally pronounced (sh) in reading Latin words, and hence had most 
probably the same unrecognized English sound at the close of the 
xvith century. It is unfortunate that the book is of unknown date, 
and that there-is nothing which suggests the date with certainty. 
The type and spelling have the appearance of the xvrth century, 
and there is a written note ‘“‘ happening byforhond,’”? appended to 
Accidents on the last page of sig. B, which is apparently of that 
date, but there are other words on the next page in a much later 
hand. The information then must be taken for what it is worth, 
but it seems to be of Shakspere’s time, and is important as the 
oldest notice of such a usage. 

‘©Q. Nowe what thinges doe yee obserue in reading £ 

εἰς 1. ( Cleane sounding. 

R. These two thinges. Mi Paine nausea 

Q. Wherein standeth eleane sounding 9 

R. In giuing to euery letter his iust and full sounde. In break- 
ing or diuiding euery worde duely into his seuerall syllables, so 
that euery syllable may bee hearde by himselfe and none drownd, 
nor slubbered by ill fauouredly. In the right pronouncing of tH, 
whiche of vs is commonly sounded cz when any vowel doeth follow 
next after him or els not. And finally in avoyding all such vices 
as are of many foolishly vsed by euill custome. 

Q. What vices be those ‘ 
. Lotacismus. sounding ὁ too broade. 
. Labdacismus. sounding ὦ too full. 
. Ischnotes. mincing of a letter as feather for father. 
. Traulismus. stammering or stutting. 
. Plateasmus. too much mouthing of letters. 
. Cheilostomia. maftling or fumbling wordes in the mouth. 
. Abusing of letters. as v for f. vat for fat. 2 for s as muza 
for musa. sh for ct. as fasho for facio dosham for doceam felishum 
for felicium and such like. 

Q. Wherein standeth due pawsing ? 

R. In right obseruation of the markes and prickes before 
mencioned.”’ 

Here the Jotacismus may be considered to reprobate the pronunci- 
ation of Latin ὁ as (61). The Lambdacismus alludes to the intro- 
duction of (u) before (1). For both errors, see supra p. 744, note 1. 
The zschnotes (supra p. 90, n. 1) of feather for father, either means 
the actual use of the sound (feedh:er) for (faadh-er), in which case 
this would be the earliest notice of the pronunciation of a long as 
(ee), but still as a reprobated vulgarism, antedating its recognition 
by nearly a century,—or else it means merely thinning a from (aa) 
to (see), which was no doubt sporadically existent at this early 
period. The enigmatical fedder of Salesbury may, as we have seen, 
also refer to father (supra p. 750, n. 8), and both may indicate an 
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anomalous pronunciation confined to that single word. The abusing 
of letters reminds one of Hart, supra p. 794, note 1. It is observable 
that the use of (z) for (s), in musa, is reprobated, although pro- 
bably universal, as at present, and is placed in the same category 
with (v) for (f), a mere provincialism, and (sh) for οἷ-, which we 
here meet with for the first time, and notably in terms of reproba- 
tion, and after the distinct mention of the ‘‘ right pronouncing of ¢7”’ 
as “ΟΕ vs commonly sounded c7,” meaning (57) ‘‘when any vowel 
doth follow next after him or els not.”’ As late as 1673, E. Coote 
writes in his English Schoolmaster, Ὁ. 31: ‘‘ Rob. How many ways 
can you express this. sound sv? Joh. Only three; 581, cz, and sei 
or #2, which is 6858. Rob. Now have you erred as well as 1; for t 
before a vowel doth commonly sound s7.” So that (sh) was not 
even then acknowledged. It is curious that there is no reference to 
the use of (th) for ¢ and ὦ final, see supra, p. 844, under D and T. 


g 8. 


Our sources of information respecting the pronunciation of Shak- 
spere are twofold, external and internal. The external comprises 
those writers which have been examined in Chap. III., and illus- 
trated in the preceding sections of the present chapter.' Of these, 


On the Pronunciation of Shakspere. 


1 The first published attempt to 
gather the pronunciation of Shakspere 
from the writings of preceding orthoe- 
pists is, so far as I know, an article in 
the ‘* North American Review’’ for 
April, 1864, pp. 342-369, jointly writ- 
ten by Messrs. John B. Noyes and 
Charles ὃ. Peirce. Unfortunately these 
gentlemen were not acquainted with 
Salesbury, whose works are the key to 
all the others. Had they known this or- 
thoepist, the researches in my third and 
eighth chapters might have been unne- 
cessary. Salesbury’s Welsh Dictionary 
first fell under my notice on 14 Feb. 
1859; his account of Welsh pronunci- 
ation was apparently not then in the 
British Museum, and seems not to have 
been acquired till some years afterwards, 
during which time I vainly sought a 
copy, as it was necessary to establish 
the value of his Welsh transcriptions. 
I had finished my first examination of 
Salesbury, Smith, Hart, Bullokar, Gill, 
Butler, Wallis, Wilkins, Price, Miege, 
Jones, Buchanan, and Franklin, and 
sent the results for publication in the 
Appendix to the 3rd edition of my Plea 
(supra p. 631, note) in 1860, but the 
printing of that work having been in- 
terrupted by the outbreak of the Civil 
War in America, they have not yet 
appeared. My attention was directed 


to Messrs. Noyes and Peirce’s article 
in March, 1865, and I noted all the 
works they quoted, some of which I 
have unfortunately not been able to 
see; and others, especially R. Muleas- 
ter’s Elementarie, 1582 (supra p. 910), 
and Edward Coote’s Schoole- Master, 
1624 (supra p. 47, 1. 19), which Mr. 
Noyes considers as only inferior to Gill 
and Wallis, £ have scarcely found of 
any value. When I re-commenced my 
investigations at the close of 1866, 
since which time I have been engaged 
upon them with scarcely any inter- 
mission, I determined to conduct them 
independently of Messrs. Noyes and 
Peirce’s labours, with the intention to 
compare our results. It will be found 
that we do not much differ, and the 
points of difference seem to be chiefly 
due to the larger field here covered 
(those gentlemen almost confined them- 
selves to Elizabethan times), and per- 
haps to my long previous phonetic 
traming. The following are the old 
writers cited by Messrs. Noyes and 
Peirce :—Palsgrave, Giles du Guez, Sir 
T. Smith, Bullokar, ‘* Asops Fables in 
true Ortography, with Grammar Notz, 
8vo., 1585’ (which I have not seen), 
P. Bales, 1590 (not seen), Gill, Butler, 
B. Jonson, Wallis, Baret, Gataker, 
Coote, Perciyal’s Spanish Grammar, 
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however, Palsgrave, Salesbury, Smith, and Hart, wrote before 
Shakspere’s birth or when he was a baby (see table p. 50), and 
although Bullokar published his book when Shakspere was sixteen, 
it represents a much more archaic form of language than Hart’s, 
of which the first draft (supra p. 794, note) was written six years 
before Shakspere’s birth. Gull, who was born the same year as 
Shakspere, should naturally be the best authority for the pronun- 
ciation of the time. He was head master of St. Paul’s School 
during the last eight years of Shakspere’s life, and he published the 
first edition of his book only three years after Shakspere’s death. 
But Gill was a favourer of old habits. We have on record his 
contempt of the modern thinness of utterance then affected by the 
ladies (pp. 90, 91) and his objections to Hart’s propensities in that 
direction (p. 122). Gill was a Lincolnshire man, of East Midland 
habits. Shakspere was a Staffordshire man, more inclined to West 
Midland. Hence, although Gill no doubt represented a recognized 
pronunciation, which would have been allowed on the stage, it is 
possible that Shakspere’s individual habits may have tended in the 
direction which Guill reprobated. The pronunciation of the stage 
itself in the time of the Kembles used to be archaic, and our tra- 
gedians (or such of them as remain) still seem to affect similar 
habits. But it 1s possible that in Shakspere’s time a different cus- 
tom prevailed, and that dramatic authors and actors rather affected 
the newest habits of the court. Hence the necessity for proving 
the indications of Gill and other writers by an examination of Shak- 
spere’s own usage, so far as it can be determined from the very 
unsatisfactory condition in which his text has come down to us. 
The internal sources of information are three in number, puns, 
metre, and rhyme.’ The first is peculiar and seems to offer many 
advantages in determining identity of sound, accompanied by diver- 
sity of spelling, but is not really of so much use as might have been 
expected. The metre, properly examined, determines the number 
of syllables in a word and the place of the accent, and, so far as it 
goes, is the most trustworthy source of information which we pos- 
sess. The rhyme, after our experience of Spenser’s habits, must 
be of very doubtful assistance. At most we can compare general 
habits of rhyming with the general rules laid down by contemporary 
orthoepists. A few inferences may be drawn from peculiarities of 


1623 (not seen), Cotgrave, Nat Strong men at the end of this chapter. 


(not seen), Wilkins, Mulcaster, Festeau, 
1673 (not seen), Berault, 1698 (not 
seen), De la Touche, 1710 (not seen), 
Taudon, 1745 (not seen), Sharp on 
English Pronunciation, 1767, and the 
following, which I have not examined, 
Nares, 1784, Hexham 1660, Pomey, 
1690, Saxon 1737. Messrs. Noyes 
and Peirce’s conclusions will be inserted 
as footnotes to the subsection headed 
“ Conjectured Pronunciation of Shak- 
spere,’ immediately before the speci- 


1 An elaborate attempt to determine 
the pronunciation of some vowels and 
consonants by means of rhymes, puns, 
and misspellings, was made by Mr. 
Richard Grant White in his edition of 
Shakspere, vol. 12, ed. 1861. This 
did not come under my notice till these 
pages were passing through the press. 
An abstract of his researches, with 
remarks, will be found below, immedi- 
ately after the present examination of 
Shakspere’s rhymes. 
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spelling, but when we recollect that Shakspere did not revise the 
text, and, if he had done so, might not have been very careful in 
correcting literals, or have had any peculiar notions of orthography 
to enforce, we cannot lay much store by this. Nevertheless I have 
thought it right to read through the whole of Shakspere with a 
view to his puns and rhymes, and, during the latter part of this 
task, I also noted many metrical and accentual peculiarities. The 
results obtained will have more or less interest to Shaksperean 
students, independently of their phonetic bearing. 

The following system of reference has been “adopted i in which I 
have had in view the owners of any modern edition, and have more 


_ especially consulted the convenience of those who possess Mac- 


millan’s Globe edition, of which the text is the same as that of 
the Cambridge Shakspere, pee by Messrs. W. G. Clark and W. 
Aldis Wright. 


Contracted Names of the Plays and Poems, with the pages on which they com- 
mence in the Globe edition. 


AC, Antony and Cleopatra. p. 911. MN, Midsummer Night's Dream. 


AW, All’s Well that Ends Well. Ῥ. 161. 
p. 254 MV, Merchant of Venice. p. 181. 
AY, As You Like it. p. 205. MW, Merry Wives of Windsor. p.42. 
C, Coriolanus. p. 654. Oth, Othello. p. 879. 
CE, Comedy of Errors. p. 93. P,: Pericles.) Ὁ. 977: 
Cy, Cymbeline. p. 944. PP, Passionate Pilgrim. p. 1058. 
H, Hamlet. p. 811 PT, Phenix and Turtle. Ρ. 1057. 
im, Henry LY., part I. p. 382. R?, Richard II. Ὁ: 356. 
2H*, Henry IV., part Il. p. 409. Re, Richard Til, p) 506. 
ΕΠ enry V. p. 489. RJ, Romeo and Juliet. p. 721, 
H®, MHenry VI., part I. p. 469. RL, Rape of Lucrece. p. 1014. 
2H°, Henry VI., part II. p. 496. S, Sonnets. p. 1031. 
3H6 Henry VI., part III. p. 526. Ly > Lempests: p. 1. 
ἘΠῚ Henry VIII. p. 592. Tim, Timon of Athens. p. 741. 
JO, Julius Cesar. p. 764. TA, ‘Titus Andronicus. p. 688. 
KJ, King John. p. 332. TC, ‘Troilus and Cressida. p. 622. 
KL, King Lear. p. 847. TG, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
LC, Lover's Complaint. p. 1050. p. 21: 
LL, Love’s Labour Lost. τ. 135. TN, Twelfth Night. p. 281. 
M, Macbeth. p. 788. TS, Taming of the Shrew. p. 229. 
MA, Much Ado about Nothing. VA, Venus and Adonis. p. 1008. 
pola WT, Winter’s Tale. p. 304. 


MM, Measure for Measure. p. 67. 


In case of the plays the first figure following the title represents 
the act, the second the scene, and the third the number of the speech. 
The speeches are generally not numbered. The speeches in each 
scene were, I believe, first numbered by me in phonetic editions of T 
and M in 1849, and Mr. Craik, in his edition of JC, numbered the 
speeches from beginning to end of the play, thinking that he was 
the first person who had done so. There may be some doubt in 
some plays, as AC, regarding the number of the scenes, and in a 
few scenes as to the number of speeches, but those who have been 
in the habit of using Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shak- 
spere, where the reference is to act and scene only, will readily ac- 
knowledge the great convenience of having only to count the 
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speeches to find the passage with tolerable certainty, instead of — 
having to read through a whole long scene. It would be a great 
boon if subsequent publishers of Shakspere would adopt this plan — 
of numbering the speeches, which would give a means of reference — 
independent of the size of the page, and serving for the prose por- 
tions as well as for the verses. In the specimens at the close of — 
this section the speeches are numbered in the way proposed, the 
current number being prefixed to the name of the speaker. Finding, 
however, that this reference is not always minute or convenient — 
enough, I have inserted two other numbers in a parenthesis, the — 
first referring to the page (number unaccented denoting the first, and 
number accented the second column) in the Globe edition, and the © 
second pointing out the line of the previously indicated scene in — 
that edition. When the scene consists wholly of verse, this num- 
ber coincides with that of the line in the Cambridge edition, but 
when any prose has preceded, as the number of words in a line in 
the Globe edition is less than that in the Cambridge edition, the 
number of the line in the former is somewhat greater than that in 
the latter. Thus 

gilt guilt 2H! 4, 5, 31 (432', 129) 
shews that the pun, σέ guilt, is found in the second part of Henry 
IV, act 4, scene 5, speech 31; Globe edition, page 432, column 2, 
verse 129 of this fifth scene. The reference is always to the first 
line and first speech in which the several words which form the — 
pun and rhyme occur. Consequently the reader will have to refer 
to some following lines, and even speeches, occasionally, to find the 
full pun or rhyme. The order of the words in the rhyme as cited 
is generally, but not always, that in which they occur in the 
original, and hence the reference must be considered as belonging 
to ecther word. 

The Sonnets are referred to by the number of the sonnet and 
verse, with the page or column in the Globe edition, so that 

prove love § 117, 18 (1046) 
shews that the rhyme prove love, occurs in sonnet 117, verse 18 ; 
Globe edition, page 1045, column 2. 

For the other poems, VA, RL, LC, and PT, the annexed num- 
bers give the verses and column in the Globe edition. PP gives 
the number of the poem and verse of the poem as in the Cambridge 
edition, and the column and verse in the Globe edition. 


SHAKSPERE’S Puns. 


The word pun is modern and is not used in Shakspere. The 
following terms have been noted : | 


Quips TG 4, 2, 1 (35’, 12), MW 1,  Crotchets, MA 2, 3, 16 (118’, 58). 
3, 27 (45, 45). AY 5, 4,28 (227, Jests MA 2, 3, 68 (119’, 206). LL ὅ, 


79). H41, 2,11 (383, 61), 2, 178 (165, 878), 2, 1, 86 ΠΙΗΝ 
Snatches MM 4, 2, 3 (83, 6). 206), H! 5, 3, 22 (406’, 56). 4 
Double meaning MA 2, 3, 81 (120,6  Conceits LL ὅ, 2, 180 (154, 260). Hé& — 

267). 4, 1, 27 (485’, 102). j 


Equivocation H 5, 1, 51 (841, 149). Quillets Oth. 3, 1, 15 (892, 26). 
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These jests are not merely puns.' They include catchings up, mis- 
understandings, intentional or ignorant, false pronunciations, humor- 
ous allusions, involuntary associations of sound, even in pathetic 
speeches, coarse doubles entendres, and jokes upon words of every 
imaginable kind. Many of these defy notation, and are also useless 
for our present purpose. By far the greater number of real puns 
involve no difference of spelling, and were therefore not worth 
citing. But so inveterate was Shakspere’s habit of playing upon 
words, that I have marked specimens in every play except AC, 
where most probably I have overlooked some covert instance. 


The following, although they present a slight difference of spell- 


ing, conyey little if any information. 


tide tied TG 2, 3, 3 (26’, 42). 

foul fowl MW ὅ, 5, 1 (64, 12). 

dam damn CE 4, 3, 16 (104, 54). MV 
mete) (191, 28). AY 3, 2, 9 
(215’, 9). In the last instance dam- 
ned =dammed or wedged. The more 
solemn instance in MV, discounte- 
nances the dam-ned usually preferred 
by actresses in M 5, 1, 15 (806’, 39). 
Gill’s (kondemn’) is probably an 
oversight. 

sink cinque MA 2, 1, 22 (115, 82). 
This also is in favour of the pro- 
nunciation of French 7, supra p. 827. 

holiday holyday KJ 3, 1, 10 (340’, 82). 
This reminds us of Salesbury’s con- 


fusion of holy, holly, supra p. 99, 
Nn. ὃ. 

gilt guilt 2 H‘ 4, 5, 31 (432’, 129). 
H® 2, prol. (443, 26). This agrees 
with the preceding vocabulary p. 892, 
and shews the τ, was not pronounced 
in guilt. 

Lacies laces 2 H® 4, 2, 25 (516’, 47). 
This makes the pronunciation of final 
-es, as (- 18) or (-12), probable, but not 
certain. Dick, the butcher, speaks it. 

presents presence 2 Ηθ 4, 7, 11 (519’, 
32). This cannot be relied on for 
indicating the habitual omission of 
¢ in the first word; the joke is one of 
Jack Cade’s. 


The following shew the indistinctness with which unaccented 
final -al -el, -al, or -ar, -er, -our were already pronounced. 


sallet salad 2 H® 4, 10, 1 (521’, 11). 

council counsel MW 1, 1, 51 (43, 120). 

capital capitol H 3, 2, 23 (828, 108). 

medlar meddler AY 3, 2, 31 (216, 125). 
Tim 4, 3, 91 (758, 307). 

dollar dolour T 2, 1, 9 (7, 18), MM 1, 
2, 24 (68", 50) KL 2, 4, 19 (859, 54). 
This favourite pun also indicates the 
shortness of the first ὁ in dolouwr. 

choler collar RJ 1, 1, 2 (712, 3), Hé 2, 
4, 123 (393, 356). This makes ὁ 
short in choler. 

manner manor LL I, 1, 56 (137, 208). 


1 “Pun play upon words: the ex- 
pression has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained: Serenius would explain it 
by the Icelandic fwnalegr frivolous, 
Todd by fun, Nares by the obsolete 
pun, now pound, so that it would 
properly mean ‘to beat and hammer 
upon the same word;’ Mahn refers 
also to Anglo-saxon punian to bruise, 
and to the English point, French 
pointe.’ Ed. Mueller, Etymolo- 


This makes ὦ short in manor. Form 
(a seat), form (manner) ibid. shews 
that Walker’s distinction, which 
makes the first (fooam) and the 
second (faaam), was a recent develop- 
ment. 

consort concert RJ 3, 1, 15 (725’, 48). 
This discountenances the modern en- 
deavour to make the -ort of consort 
distinct (kon‘sort:). But compare 
consort, TG 4, 1, 34 (35, 64), KL 2, 
1, 30 (856’, 99). 


gisches Woerterbuch der Englischen 
Sprache. Wedgwood adopts Nares’s 
explanation. What is the age of the 
word ? That it was not used in Shak- 
spere, where he had so much need of it, 
seems evidence against any ancient 
derivation, and to reduce it to the 
chance associations of comparatively 
modern slang. There is little use in 
looking for old roots unless the word 
itself is known to be old. 


59 
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The very vague allusions in the following jokes shew how care- 
ful we must be not to lay too much stress on the identity of the 


sounds in each word, 
English. 

laced lost TG 1, 1, 39 (22, 101), 

lover lubber TG 2, 5, 26 (29, 48). 

Cesar, Keisar, Pheezar MW 1, 3, 9 
(45, 9). 

band bond CE 4, 3, 8 (103’, 30). 

noting nothing MA 2, 3, 16 (118’, 60). 
See Mr. White’s Elizabethan pro- 
nunciation, infra, under TH. 

beside, by the side MA 4, 1, 46 (180, 
128). 

tittle tite LL 3, 1, 25 (144, 86). This 
is a mere alliteration, like the pre- 
ceding rags robes. 

insinuate insanie LL 4, 1, 5 (150, 28). 

cloves cloven LL 4, 2, 318 (158, 654). 

Stoicks stocks TS 1, 1, 2 (232, 31). 

court her, cart her TS 1, 1, 5 (232, 54). 

mates, maid, mated TS 1, 1, 8 (282, 59). 
Itis impossible to suppose that mates, 
maid (supra p. 867, col. 2), had the 
same vowel, and yet the play upon 
the phonetic resemblance is evident. 

rhetoric ropetrick TS 1, 2, 26 (235, 
112). 

night knight ἨΔ 1, 2, 7 (383, 27). 
“Let not us that are squires of the 
night's body be called thieves of the 
day’s beauty.”” The pun is complete 
in modern English. We have no 
reason to suppose that ἃ in knight 
was disused till long afterwards 
(supra p. 208). There is also a 
vague similarity of sound in body, 
beauty (Ὀοα ἡ beust?), but no real 
pun as Mr. Grant White supposes, 
see his Elizabethan Pronunciation, 
infra, under EAU. 

purse person 2 H! 2, 1, 84 (415’, 127). 
See next. 

care, cure, corrosive H$ 3, 3, 1 (483, 3). 
The manifest difference of the vowels 
here, shews that we have no reason 
to assume identity in the last case. 


To this same category belong the following plays on Latin and 
French words, intended to imply ignorance. 


Latin. 
hance hoc, hang hog MW 4, 1, 26 (59, 
50). 
ως carrot MW 4, 1, 80 (59, 55). 
Shewing probably that caret was 
pronounced with a@ short, and not 
with the modern Etonian fashion 
with a long (kees’ret). 
horum whore MW 4, 1, 37 (59, 63). 
Countenancing the sound (Hoor) 


addle egg, idle head TC 1, 2, 74 (624’, 
146). 

baes =daas bear C 2, 1, 8 (662, ᾿ 

loggerhead loghead RJ 4, 4, 10 (734', 
17 


). 

feast-won, fast-lost Tim 2, 1, 83 (748’, 
180). Read (feest, faast) or (fast). 

surcease success M 1, 7, 1 (792, 4). 
Read (sursees: sukses*) and the play 
on the sound will be evident, it is 
quite lost in the modern (sasiis 
sokses’), 

suitor shooter LL 4, 1, 37 (144’, 109), 
on this uncertain allusion see supra 
pp. 215-218 and footnotes. In ad- 
dition to the citations there made, 
Mr. Edward Viles has kindly fur- 
nished me with the following :— 
“There was a Lady in Spaine, who 
after the decease of hir Father hadde 
three sutors, (and yet neuer a good 
Archer,)’”’ Lyly’s Euphues and his 
England, p. 293, Arber’s reprint. 
This is from the book on which LL 
is, so to speak, founded, and hence 
establishes the existence of the joke 
in Shakspere’s time. Weshall, how- 
ever, have occasion to see that the 
resolution of (si) into (sh) was not 
the received, or polite custom of that 
period, although it was known and — 
reprobated (supra p. 915): In the 
same way a modern joke might be 
made from picked her picture, which 
Cooper, 1685, gives as absolutely 
identical in sound, although (p7k-ta) 
is now a pure vulgarism. 

goats Goths AY 3, ὃ, 3 (218’, 9). See 
Mr. White’s Elizabethan pronunci- 
ation, infra, under TH. 

wittol wit-old LL 5, 1, 26 (150’, 66). 

green wit, green withe LL 1, 2, 61 
(138’, 91). See Mr. White’s Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation under TH. 


rather than (nuur) as in Smith, and 
commonly in our tragedians’ Oth. 
genitive case, Jenny’s case MW 4, 1, 
37 (59, 64). This does not settle 
(Dzhen‘7) in preference to (Dzhin-z) 
as now, for genitive might have been 
heard or spoken with (). See 
rhymes of (9, 1) below. | 
ad dunghill, ad wnguem LL 5, 1, 31 
(150’, 81). As we cannot suppose 
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unguem to have had any vowel but 
(u, «), this confirms the () sound in 
dung. 

Jupiter gibbet maker TA 4, 3, 13 (708, 
80), a clown’s mistake. 


, French. 

luces louses MW 1, 1, 8 (42,17). This 
would seem to indicate the old pro- 
nunciation (luus) for this uncommon 
word, to which the French was as- 
similated, but the confusion is credited 
to a Welshman, and hence is of no 
authority in English speech. 

enfranchise, one Frances LL ὃ, 1, 54 
(142’, 12). 

mot moy Hé 4, 4, 7 (459’, 14). 

bras brass H® 4, 4, 9 (459', 18). 
Probably indicating the continued 
pronunciation of final s. 

pardonnez moi a ton of moys Πδ' 4, 4, 
11 (459, 23). That is, Pistol echoes 


The following instances are 
which they mainly illustrate. 


bate beat TS 4, 1, 67 (244, 209). There 
is no doubt of the pronunciation of 
ea =(ee), and this passage would be 
unintelligible unless the sound of 
long a were quite distinct, the play 
being simply on the consonants. The 
words are: “as we watch these kites 
That date and deat and will not be 
obedient.” We may therefore feel 
sure that long @ was not=(ee). Such 
allusions are like the heraldic motto 
dum spiro spero. 

gravity gravy 2 H! 1, 2, 55 (418, 183). 
‘‘ Chief Justice. There is not a 
white hair on your head, but should 
have his effeet of gravity.— Falstaff. 
His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy.” 
The mocking joke is entirely lost in 
the modern (greev-iti, gree-vz).. The 
old pronunciation must have had the 
same vowel in each case, (grav-7té, 
graa‘v?). This instance and the last 
therefore determine that Shakspere’s. 
long ὦ could not have been (ee), and 
must have been the same as his short 
a lengthened = (aa) or (aah). 

ΠΟΘ ΠΕΡ MIN 6, 1, 87 (179, 312). 
“ Pyramus. Now die, die, die, die, 
die. Dem. No die, but an ace, for 
him ; for he is but ove’? A double 
pun on ace =ass, and ace =one. “ Lys. 
Less than an ace, man: for he is 
dead: he is nothing,” since 0 is less 
than 1. ‘ The. With the help of 
a surgeon he might yet recover and 
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pardonnez mot as (a tun Ο moi), com- 
pare Hart's (pardunan) for pardonne, 
supra p. 802, 1. 6 from bottom of 
text. 

Jer firk ferret H® 4, 4, 15 (459’, 29). 

pucelle puzzle H® 1, 4, 17 (474’, 107). 
This is not meant to be an identity, 
but merely an allusion, as in the fol- 
lowing dolphin and dogfish: *‘ Puzel 
or Pussel, Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your 
hearts Ile stampe out with my Horses 
heeles.”” Hence it does not counten- 
ance the supposition that the sound 
of French w was impossible to an 
Englishman. Pucelle is spelled Puzel 
throughout in the fo. 1623. 

foot, gown, H® 3, 4, 32 (451, 64). 
Katherine’s unfortunate mistakes as 
to these words at least shew the 
French ow was = English oo (uu), 
and French -on = English -own 
(oun), supra pp. 825, 827. 


ranged under the orthographies 


prove an ass.” This is to the same 
effect as the last, and is. confirmed by 
Judas Jude-ass LL 5, 2, 299) (157’, 
629). 

bass base ΤῸ 1, 2, 61 (23, 96). TS 
5 7 G40 AG yh RAS: 828 
(372, 180). Both must have been 
(baas) as both are now (bees). 

Marry! marry R* 1, 3, 33 (661, 98). 
RJ 1, 3, 16 (716, 62). The first was 
the exclamation, Mary! addressed to 
the Virgin, which therefore could not 
have been called (Meer‘r?) as now. 

marrying marring MW 1,1, 12 (42, 
25). AY 1,1, 6 (205, 34). AW2, 
3, 109 (264, 315). This. favourite 
pun, in which the modern marring 
(maa‘r7q) retains its: ancient: sound, 
with at most the vowel lengthened, 
confirms the last remark. 

all awl JC 1, 1, 12 (764, 25)... This 
might have been either (a’l, aul) with 
Bullokar, or (aal, al) with Gill, and 
hence confirms nothing. 


A, AL. 

bairns barns MA 8, 4, 21 (124, 49). 
“Then, if your husband have stables 
enough, you'll see he shall lack no 
barns.’ Bairns is only a modern 
orthography. In AW 1, 8, 10 (257, 
28) the first folio reads barnes, the 
second bearns, probably only a trans- 
position of the 6, and the two last 
barns. This therefore gives no in- 
formation respecting αἵ. 


᾿ 


924 


tale tail TG 2, 8, 9 (26’, 54). Oth 3, 
1, 6 (892, 8). In the first case the 
joke is so obscure when no difference 
is made between the sounds of tai/, 
tale, that Hanmer illustrates it with a 
kick. In the second the first folio reads 
tale in both places, and ¢ai/ is meant 
probably in both cases. Under no 
circumstances can we suppose tale, 
tail to have had the same sound till 
the xvimth eentury. See however 
the quotation from Holyband, supra 
p. 227, note, col. 2, which seems to 
indicate an occasional confusion of 
ai, a, and also Spenser’s rhymes, 
supra p. 867. 

waste waist MW 1, 3, 27 (45, 46). 2 H 
1, 2, 44 (413, 160). Waist is a 
modern spelling, see supra p. 73, 
no ik 

with maid withmade MM 1, 2, 48 
(68’, 94). “415 there a maid with 
child by him? No, but there’s a 
woman with maid by him.”” Where 
there is an allusion to withmaid= 
unmade, ruined. But it belongs to 
the class of vague allusions on p. 
922. 


AT, BA, E: 


beats baits WT 1, 2, 32 (312’, 91). 
Leontes speaking of Paulina calls her, 
“A callat Of boundless tongue, who 
late hath deat her husband And now 
baits τὴ Τ᾿ Here it is absolutely es- 
sential to the cutting sarcasm that 
beat, bait should have been differently 
pronounced. It would make nonsense 
to say (beet, beets). The modern 
(biit, beets) preserves the full force of 
the original. See remarks on bate 
beat p. 923, Ὁ. 1. 

fair fear VA 1083 (1013). ‘ Having no 
Fair to lose, you need not fear.’ This 
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play on words does not require an 
identity of sound, and is quite well 
enough preserved in the modern 
(feea, fiix). 
prey pray H+ 2, 1, 26 (388, 89), Here 
there was an identity of sound, but 
there is nothing to determine what it 
was. Gill marks prey as (prai) and 
expressly says that pray is not (pree). 
main Maine 2 H®1, 1, 32 (498, 209). 
“Unto the main ! O father, Maine is 
lost— 
That Maine which by main force 
Warwick did win, 
And would have kept so longas breath 
did last ! 
Main chance, father, you meant; but 
I meant Maine, 
Which I will win from France, or 
else be slain.” 
The pronunciation was probably | 
(meen) in each case. But it is pos- 
sible that the English pronunciation 
of the state of Maine was still (Main). 
Gill pronounces the rhyming word 
slain (slain). 
hair heir CE 3, 2, 41 (101, 127). The 
joke is rather covert, but still 10 seems 
as if this was one of the words in 
which δὲ τε (66), and this is confirmed 
by the next example. 
here apparent, heir apparent H¢ 1, 2, 
17 (383’, 65). We shall find man 
rhymes of here with (eer) althoug 
it is one of the words recognized as 
having (iir), see p. 892. The pre- 
ceding instance shewing that heir 
was also (Heer), the pun is justified, 
see supra p. 80, note. 
reason raisin H* 2, 4, 94 (392’, 264). 
It is probable that ratsim as a mo- 
dern French word was pronounced 
(reez‘in), and hence the pun. See 
supra p. 81, note, col. 1. 


These are the only puns which I have discovered, though I looked 
carefully for them, in which a could have the sound of (ee). The 
three words thus determined are main, heir, raisins. We have no 
contemporary orthoepical account of these words; but Gill uses 
(main) in composition, and Cheke spells hevers. Considermg how 
widely the (ee) pronunciation had spread so early as Hart’s time, 
and that Guill acknowledged though scouted its existence, the — 
number of instances is remarkably small, while the first of the pre- — 
ceding examples, beat, bart, seems to establish an accepted difference — 
of sound, between a, ea, the last of which was undoubtedly (ee). 


K, EA, IE. best beast MN 5, 1, 59 (178, 282). 

cénceal’d cancell’d RJ 3, 3, 29 (729, The difference between the long and — 
98). Rather an allusion than a short vowels (best, beest) is neces=- — 
real play upon words. sary to make the joke apparent, 
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which is lost in the modern (best 
biist). Long (ee) and short (e) fre- 
quently rhyme. 

veal, wel Dutch LL 5, 2, 121 (164, 
247). ‘Veal, quoth the Dutchman. 
Is not veal a calf?’ The identity of 
both words, as heard by the writer, 
is evident. They were probably 
really (veel, bhel). 

ne'er near R? 5, 1, 14 (377, 88). The 
first is still generally (neex), though 
some. change both into (niiz). 

pierce-one person LL 4, 2, 27 (140’, 
85). See supra p. 105, n. 1. 

dear deer MW 5, 5, 29 (65’, 123). LL 
4, 1, 48 (144’, 116). See supra p. 
$1, 1. 16. 

heart hart AY 3, 2, 73 (217, 260). 
JC 3, 1, 68 (776, 207). 

art heart TS 4, 2, 6 (246, 9).. 

heard hard TS 1, 2, 49 (288, 184). 
Rhymes will be found to indicate the 
same pronunciation of heard, see 
also p. 82, 1. 17 and p. 86, 1. 11. 


EE, IE, I 

sheep ship LL 2, 1, 89 (141, 219). 
See supra p. 450, n. 1. 

lief live v JC 1, 1, 36 (766, 95). 

clept clipt LL 5, 2, 274 (157’, 602). 

civil Seville MA 2, 1, 110 (117, 304). 
I have heard of (siv-2l) oranges from 
a lady who would have been more 
than 100 were she still alive, so in 
this case the pun may have been 
complete. In the xvirth century 
the confusion between (e, 7) was 
frequent, as also in the rhymes of the 
xiv th, (supra p. 271), and we shall 
find many similar rhymes in Shak- 
spere. In spirit, syrop, stirrup we 
have still the common change of (7) 
into (e), but we cannot suppose that 
either of these changes was acknow- 
ledged. 

OA, ὃ, OO. 

post pos’d CE 1, 2, 18 (95, 63). “1 
from my mistress come to you in 
post: If I return, I shall be post 
indeed, For she will score your faults 
upon my pate.” Dyce (9, 330) ex- 
plains this to be ‘an allusion to 
keeping the score by chalk or notches 
on a post; a custom not yet wholly 
obsolete.” May not the latter word 
be posed, having a pose or pain or 
cold in the head ? 

sore soar RJ 1, 4, 7 (716’, 20). 

Moor more MV 3, 6, 12 (196’, 44). 
Moor may have been indifferently 
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(moor, muur), as at present indif- 
ferent (moot, muu.). 

Pole pool 2H® 4, 1, 25 (515’, 70). 
The name Pole is still generally 
called (Puul). The name GrerrryE 
Pooxz, 1562, with oo, may still be 
read on the walls of the Beauchamp 
Tower in the Tower of London. 

wode wood MN 2, 1, 24 (165’, 192). 
Wode meaning mad, is not now 
distinguished from wood in York- 
shire, both being called (wod). 

Rome roam H® 3, 1, 11 (480, 51). 
“ Bishop of Winchester. Rome shall 
remedy this. Warwick. Roam 
thither, then.’’ This pronunciation, 
says Dyce (9, 367), ‘‘may perhaps 
be considered as one of the proofs that 
Shakespeare was not the author of 
that play.’ But the existence of the 
pun shews that the old Chaucerian 
(00) of (Roo-me) was still known, 
though the final (e) was dropped. 
See next entry. 

Rome room KJ 3, 1, 27 (341’, 180). JC 
1, 2, 38 (766, 156). Both these al- 
lusions are in passionate stately 
verse. They are generally assumed 
to determine the sound of Rome as 
(Ruum). See supra p. 98, last line, 
p-. 101, line 1, p. 102, line 28. Dyce 
(ib.) quotes the same pun from Haw- 
kins 1626, and from the tragedy of 
Nero 1607, and the rhyme tomd, 
Rome from Sylvester 1641. To 
these we may add Shakspere’s own 
rhymes : Rome doom RL 715 (1021). 
Rome groom RL 1644 (1029). Bul- 
lokar also writes (Ruu’m). It is 
however certain that both pronun- 
ciations have been in use since the 
middle of the xvith century. 
(Ruum) may still be heard, but it 
is antiquated ; in Shakspere’s time it 
was a fineness and an innovation, 
and it is therefore surprising that 
Bullokar adopted it. 

sole soul TG 2, 3, 1 (26,19). MV 4, 
1, 29 (198, 123). RJ 1, 4, 6 (716, 
15). JC 1, 1, 6 (764, 16). Possibly 
both were called (sooul), see supra 
p- 755, and note 3. In his list of 
errata Gill corrects his 6/=(ool) to 
dul =(ooul) in the word gold ‘ idque 
quoties occurrit, cum similibus féuld, 
hoéuld, &e.” It will be seen, however, 
that (00) often rhymes with (oou) in 
Shakspere. 

so sew TG 3, 1, 88 (33, 307). ‘* Speed. 
Item: She cansew.—Launce. That’s 
as much as to say, can she so?” 
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This is a similar confusion of (00, 
oou). When we consider that at 
present (00, cou) are seldom dis- 
tinguished, we cannot be surprised. 


i, Ὁ» ‘00, 

sum some MV 3, 2, 15 (194, 160). 
2H! 2, 1, 27 (415’, 78). 

sun son KJ 2, 1, 100 (339, 499). 
3 H® 2, 1, 5 (532’, 40). R* 1, 3, 82 
(563, 266). 

done dun RJ 1, 4, 12 (717, 39). 

cosen cousin MW 4, 4, 35 (63, 79). 
H! 1, 3, 39 (387, 254). R* 4, 4, 
61 (583, 222). 

full fool LL 5, 2, 180 (155, 380). TC 
5, 1, 6 (647, 10). 

moody muddy RJ 3, 1, 4 (724, 14). 
“ς Mercutio. Come, come, thou art 
as hot a Jack in thy mood as any in 
Italy, and as soon moved to be moody, 
and as soon moody to be moved.”’ 
The first moody appears to be muddy. 
If so, this play on words corroborates 
the external testimony that Shak- 
spere’s pronunciation of short « was 
(w). Compare: muddied in For- 
tune’s mood, AW 5, 2, 1 (276, 4), 
and: muddy rascal 2 H# 2, 4, 13 
(419, 43), and see Mr. White’s Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation, infra, under U. 

too two R3 4, 4, 109 (584’, 363). 

too to MA 1, 1, 21 (111’, 53). 


a 

I aye T 4, 1, 54 (17,'219). “And 
I, thy Caliban, For aye thy foot- 
licker.” The pun is not certain. 

I ‘ay eye TN 2, 5, 66 (291, 146). 
“ Malvolio. And then J comes be- 
hind. Fab. Ay, an you had any eye 
behind you, you might, &.”—RJ ὃ, 
2, 7 (727, 45). See supra p. 112, 
1. 16-28. 

nod-ay noddy TG 1, 1, 47 (22, 119). 
“ Proteus. But what said she ?— 
Speed ( first nodding). Ay.—Proteus. 
Nod-Ay—why that’s xoddy.”’ This 
shews that the final -y was often 
(91), as Gill makes it, and as it will 
be seen to rhyme most frequently 
(not always) im Shakspere. ‘The 
passage is quoted above in the text 
adopted in the Cambridge Shakspere, 
where the stage direction is inserted. 
The first fo. reads: ‘Proteus. But 
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Marry! mar-I. 


hie high RJ 2, 5, 19 (724’, 80). 


μι 
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what said she ?—Speed. I.—Proteus. 
Nod-I, why that’s noddy.” J and 
ay, are generally both written J in 
that edition. 
AY 1, 1, 6 (205, 34). 
What mar you then ?— 
Orlando. Marry, sir, 1 am helping 
you to mar that which, &c.” Here 
the double sense is given, first the 
exclamation Marry, sir! and secondl 
by the answering question: Mar J, 
sir 2 See the pun on marry 1 marry 
supra p. 923, ὁ. 2. 

This 


is also a case of an omitted guttural, 
common in Shakspere’s rhymes. 
you=iu LL δ, 1, 22 (150’, 57). 
‘* drmado, Monsieur, are you not 
lettered P—Moth. Yes, yes; he 
teaches boys the horn-book. What 
is a, b, spelt backward, with the horn 
on his head? — Holofernes. Ba, 
pueritia, with a horn added.— Moth. 
Ba, most silly sheep with a horn. 
You hear his learning.— Hol. Quis, 
quis, thou consonant ?—WMoth. The 
third of the five vowels, if you repeat 
them ; or the fifth, if I.— Hol. I will 
repeat them,—a, 6, i—mMoth. The 
sheep: the other two concludes it, 
—o,u.’’ Here the name of the vowel 
ὦ is identified with the pronoun 1, 
which presents no difficulty, and the 
name of the vowel w with the pro- 
noun yow, and perhaps the sheep ewe, 
the first of which is opposed to the 
pronunciation (yy), which all writers 
down to Wallis give to the French 
vowel, except Holyband, supra p. 
228, note, col. 2,1. 14. The pun is 
quite reconcilable with our modern 
pronunciation of uw, you, ewe, but 
see the last two words in the vocabu- 
lary pp. 889, 910. It would perhaps — 
be unwise to push this boy’s joke too 
far. Moth’s wit, which did not 
scruple about adding on a consonant 
to convert wittol into wit-old in his 
next speech, might have been abun- 
dantly satisfied with calling the vowel 
(syy). See, however, the rhymes on 
long u, ue, ew, tew, and you; and the 
observations on Shakspere’s pronun- 
ciation of long τό, in the introduction 
to the specimen at the end of this 
section. ἡ 


“ Oliver. 


This examination οὗ puns has not resulted in any real addition to 


our knowledge. 


It has confirmed the value of long a=(aa) or 


almost (aah) and quite distinct from (ee). It has rendered rather 
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doubtful the exact pronunciation of az, making it probably the same 
as (ee) in three words, generally different from (ee), and occasionally 
approximating to (aa). It confirms the use of ea, oa, and of δἦ as 
(ooul). In the case of mud, it implies the general pronunci- 
ation of short was (w). It confirms the identity of sound in J, eye, 
aye. It shews that long ¢ and the pronoun J were identical, and 
that long uw and the pronoun you were either identical or closely 
related. It is evident that without the external help we should 
have been little advanced. 


SHAKSPERE’S MerricAL PECULIARITIES. 

My collections have not been made with sufficient care to give a 
full account of Shakspere’s metres, which would have also required 
more space than could be given to it in a work already overswollen. 
My attention has been chiefly directed to three points, and that 
only from the beginning of the Histories. These are, the number 
of measures in a line, the number of syllables in a measure, and the 
position of the accent in words. These are necessary to determine 
the existence of a dissyllabic pronunciation where a monosyllabic 
now prevails, (or, as it may be called by an inversion of the real 
process, of resolution,) and to understand the rhymes. All my 
shortcomings in this respect, however, will be abundantly made 
up by the third edition of the Rev. E. A. Abbott’s Shakespearian 
Grammar,' which was passing through the press at the same time 
as these sheets. I shall have to make frequent reference to the 
chapter on Prosody, but as the work is indispensable to all my 
readers, I shall merely give Mr. Abbott’s results, and leave the 
proofs to be gathered from his own accessible pages. On much 
relating to rhythm and scansion of lines there is some divergence 
of opinion between Mr. Abbott and myself, owing to the very 
different points from which our observations and theories take their 
rise, but the instances which he has collected and classified, and 
the explanations which he has given, must be fully considered by 
any future writer on the subject. 

I regret that I did not note the lines containing a defective 
first measure, as these had been made a special study in Chaucer’s 
prologue. In the preface to the Cambridge Shakspere, vol. 1, p. 
xvil, the following are quoted :— 

No, I will not, for it boots thee not. What? TG 1,1, 9 (21, 28). 
Fire, that’s closest kept, burns most of all. TG 1, 2, 22 (22’, 30). 


Is’t near dinner time ? I wouldit were. TG 1, 2, 37 (23, 67). 
Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since. T 1, 2, 14 (2’, 58). 


which, however, are none of them entirely satisfactory. In the 


1 A Shakespearian Grammar. An first edition, 1869, pp. 136. Revised 


attempt to illustrate some of the 
differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. For the use of 
Schools. By #. A. Addott, M.A., head 
master of the City of London School, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. London (Macmillan), 8vo. 


and enlarged edition, 1870, pp. xxiv, 
511. The Prosody, which only oc- 
cupied 10 pages in the first edition, is 
expanded to 102 pages in the third. 
In the above text this 1870 edition 
will be cited as 40é., with a number 
annexed referring to the section. 
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first case the editors have accidentally omitted to notice the final 
what ? which renders the line entirely defective. If we read, What 
not? or what boots not ? the line would have only a third place 
trissyllabic measure. Thus, italicising the even measures, 

No, I will not, for it boots thee not. What boots not ἢ 
The numerous instances cited below of the dissyllabic use of fire 
and generally the syllabic value of 7, renders the second and fourth 
instances incomplete. ‘The objection raised by the editors ‘‘ that 
one word should bear two pronunciations in one line is far more 
improbable than that the unaccented syllable before twelve is pur- 
posely omitted by the poet,’ is not tenable. The word year might 
be dissyllabic in both places, a trissyllabic fifth measure being not 
uncommon, and the use of the same termination sometimes as two 
distinct metrical syllables, and sometimes as part of a trissyllabic 
measure, is extremely common. We have it in two consecutive 
lines in 

It is religion that doth make vows kept ; 

But thou hast sworn against religion. KJ 3, 1, 53 (342’, 279). 

Be patient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 

Who can be patient in such extremes? 3H 1,1, 109 (528’, 214). ; 
In the third example, the simple resolution of 7s’¢ into 7s zt, by the 
editors in their text, saves the metre. In the second we might 
also read that 7s. And in the last example an initial ’Z%s may 
have dropped, as Pope suggests. These considerations serve to 
shew how cautious we must be, and how large a comparison of 
instances has to be made, before we can decide on such a point. It 
is from this feeling that I have thought it advisable to accumulate 
instances, and classify them as well as possible. Resolutions, tris- 
syllabic measures in every place, real Alexandrines,' and lines with 
two superfluous syllables, are well established, by the following 
collections. Defective first measures have still to be traced.? The 


1 The line: Ay, and we are be- 
trothed ; nay more our marriage hour, 
TG 2, 4, 98 (28’, 179), cited by the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakspere as 
an instance of the “ irregularity”’ of 
‘“‘a single strong syllable commencing 
a line complete without it,” is a perfect 
Alexandrine, with the complete pause 
at the end of the third measure, and is 
so printed in their text. In the pre- 
face they put the Ay into a single line, 
and reduce the rest to five measures 
by reading we've. This instance is, 
however, complicated by the previous 
imperfect line: But she loves you, on 
to which the first words of this speech ; 
Ay, and we are betrothed, might be 
joined, completing the verse. So that 
we really have one of those cases where 
“‘when a verse consists of two parts 
uttered by two speakers, the latter 
part is frequently the former part of 


the following verse, being as it were, 
amphibious,’ Abb. 513; where nu- 
merous instances are cited. These 
sections belonging to two lines might 
be conveniently termed amphistichs, 
In this case, to consider ‘ Ay, and we 
are betrothed,’ as an amphistich, 
would be to confirm the Alexandrine 
nature of the second part. The follow- 
ing instances, cited by 40d. ib., are 
then precisely similar ; the amphistich 
is italicized. Hor. Of mine own 
eyes. Mar. Js ἐξ not like the king ? 
Hor. As thou art to thyself. H1, 1, 42 
(812, 58). Ham. No, it is struck, 
Hor. Indeed ? I heard it not : then it 
draws near the season. H 1, 4, 5 
(816’, 4). 

2 Then the whining schoolboy with 
his satchel AY 2, 7, 81 (214’, 145), 
seems a clear instance, but in the Globe 
edition the editors of the Cambridge 
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whole subject of English metres requires reinvestigation on the 
basis of accent. The old names of measures borrowed from Latin 
prosodists are entirely misleading, and the routine scansion with 
the accent on alternate syllables is known only to grammarians, 
having never been practised by poets.' 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Noteworthy Usages. 


a’ =he in serious verse KJ 1, 1, 22 
(333, 68) Add. 402. 

alderliefest 2 H® 1, 1, 3, (496’ 28). 

atonement = reconciliation R® 1, 3, 20 
(560’, 36). 

chirrah =sirrah LL 5, 1, 10 (150’, 35) 
See infra, Mr. White’s Elizabethan 
Pronunciation under CH. 

Tisick the debuty 2 H* 2, 4, 28 (419, 
92). Put in the mouth of the 
Hostess this indicates a mere vul- 
garity, but Jones recognizes this pro- 
nunciation of deputy in 1700, and 
also Cubid. Tisick (tiz-tk) for phithis- 
ick is still the rule. 

fet = fetched H 3, 1, 1 (448’, 18). 

handkercher AY 2 2, 22 (224, 98) 
in serious verse, recognized by Jones 
1700. 

it=7ts “go to it grandam, child” KJ 
2,1, 36 (336, 160), “it’s had it head 
bit off by it young,” KL 1, 4, 76 
song (853', 237), Abd. 228. 

Mytile-ne P 5, 3, 1 (998’,10). Gene- 
rally -dene makes one syllable. 

peat =ypet TS 1,1, 16 (232’, 78). 

Powles. We might as well push against 
Powle’s, as stir’em H® 4, 4, 4 (620, 
16). See supra p. 707, note on v. 
509, the pronunciation is recognized 
by Butler 1630, Hodges 1643, Eng- 
lish Schole 1687, Miege 1688, Jones 
1700. 

raught =reached Ἠδ 4, 6, 4 (460’, 21). 

renying PP [18], 7 (1055’, 251), com- 
pare reneges AC 1, 1, 1 (911, 8), 


Shakspere have adopted Rowe’s amend- 
ment, and read: And then the, &c. Mr. 
Abbot has shewn that Shakspere uses 
monosyllabic measures freely. The 
reader should study the passages cited 
in Add. 479a-486. Although a dis- 
syllabic pronunciation is probable in 
many cases, as in fear, dear, and other 
words in 7 (40d. 480), some other ex- 
planation of these monosyllables seems 
necessary in most instances. 


1 Abb. 452, assumes the ordinary 
theory, and in 453q, declares that the 


evidently a misprint for veneyes, see 
supra p. 282, 1. 2 

Thee as predicate. I am not thee, Tim 
4, 3, 72 (758, 277). The oldest ex- 
ample of this construction that I 
have noted. Add, 218. 

These sort. These set kind of fools 
TN 1, 5, 37 (284’, 95), these kind 
of knaves I know KL 2, 2, 44 
(857’, 107). These are the oldest 
examples of this construction I have 
noted. 464. does not note them. 

Troilus. TC 1, 1, 1 (622’, 5). In two 
syllables throughout the play, but 
always in three in Chaucer. 

thou whoreson zed! thou unnecessary 
letter, KL 2, 2, 32 (857, 69). Here 
Johnson conjectures C for zed. The 
name zed and not dzzard is note- 
worthy. 


BT —T. 


better debtor AY 2, 3, 10 (211’, 75). 
det = debt LL 5, 1, 5 (150, 24). 
debt Boyet LL 5, 2, 16 eee 333), 
dout = doubt LL 4,1, 5, (150, 23). 
doubt lout KJ 3, 1, 46 (342, 219). 


Corruptions. 


canaries = quandaries MW 2, 2, 25 
(49’, 61). Does this determine the 
position of the accent on the second 
syllable ? See supra p. 913, col. 1, 
Il 


rushling = rustling MW 2, 2, 25 (49, 
68), shewing that same tendency to 


accented syllable is by no means neces- 
sarily emphatic. Respecting my state- 
ment, supra p. 334, l. 5, he says: 
“From an analysis of several tragic 
lines of Shakespeare, taken from dif- 
ferent plays, I should say that rather less 
than one of three have the full number 
of five emphatic accents. About two 
out of three have four, and one out of 
fifteen has three.’’ Another reader of 
the same lines might materially alter 
these ratios, so much depends upon the 
particular reader’s own rhythmical 
feelings. 


990 


convert (8) into (sh) before a mute 
even when not initial that we find in 
vulgar German, (isht) for (ist), and 
Neapolitan (ashpxt*) for (aspetrta). 

Wheeson week = Whitsun week, 2 H4 
2, 1, 82 (415’, 96), Wheeson quartos, 
Whitson folios. See below, Mr. 
White's Elizabethan Pronunciation 
under 1. 

sculls =schools i.e. shoals, a presump- 
tion that u=(w) TC 4, 5, 4 (651’, 22). 


Syllabic French -e. 


Speak it in French, king; say “ par- 
don-ne moi” R* 5, 3, 39 (3879, 
119). 

Have I not heard these islanders shout 
out ““ Vi-ve le roi!’ as I have bank’d 
their towns KJ 5, 2, ὃ (352’, 104). 

Rust, sword! cool, blushes! and Parodl- 
es live AW 4, 3, 121 (274’, 373). 
See several other instances Add. 489. 


Syllabic Genitive -es. 


to shew his. teeth as white as whal-e’s 
bone LL 5, 2, 162 (154’, 332). 
Folios, except first, read whale-his. 

Of Mars-’s fiery steed. To other 
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re-gions. AW 2, 3,105 (264, 300) 
Marses in Fo. 1623, 

See cases of the omission of this sylla- 
ble after -s, -se, -ss, -ce, -ge in Abd, 
471. 


Ache (supra pp. 208, 912). 
Dissyllabie Plural. 

Fill all thy bones with aches make thee 
roar T 1, 2, 96 (5’, 369). 

Aches contract and starve your supple 
joints Tim 1, 1, 135 (748' 257). 

Their fears of hostile strokes, their 
aches, losses Tim 5, 1, 68 (762, 202). 

As we have mistakes a trissyllable, R? 
3, 3, 4 (370’, 9), these examples 
could not prove ache to have been 
(aatsh) without external PE 
and both pronunciations (aatsh, aak) 
apparently prevailed. 


Monosyllabie Plural. 


That the sense aches at thee, would 
thou hadst ne’er been born. Oth 4, 
2, 31, (902’, 69). 


Rhymes with -ake. 
sake ache CE 3, 1, 33 (99, 56). 
ache brake VA 875 (1011). 


Unusual Position of Accents. 


archbishop H8 4, 1, 11 (612’, 24). 

advértis’d 3H® 4, 5, 1 (547, 9), 5, 3, 4 
(552, 18), TC 2, 2, 101 (632, 211). 
See supra p. 913, end of 1. 

aspéct H® 3, 1, 1 (448’, 9), R® 1, 2, 64 
(559, 155). 

characters R* 3, 1, 26 (571, 81), charac- 
ter Ὁ. H 1, 3, 8 (815. 59), cha- 
racter’>d 2H® 8, 1, 54 (510, 300), 
charactery JC 2, 1, 72 (772, 308). 

commérce TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 105), 3, 3, 
35 (639’, 205). 

compare s. TC 3, 2, 49 (637’, 182). 

complete R° 4, 4, 46 (583, 189), TC 3, 
3, 31 (639’, 181). ᾿ 

confessor RJ 2, 6, 4 (725, 21), Edward 
Conféssor H® 4, 1, 34 (618, 88). 

conjar’d = modern conjured RJ 2, 1, 
7 (719’, 26), conjure = modern conjaire 
M 4, 1, 15 (801’, 50). 

consigned TC 4, 4, 14 (642, 47). 

contrary verb RJ 1, 5, 24 (718’, 87) 

contract s. AW 2, 3, 65 (263, 185), 
Hé 3, 1, 41 (481, 148). 

cornér 3H 4, 5, 4 (547’, 6). 

demonstrate Tim 1, 1, 38 (742, 91), 
Oth 1, 1, 8 (879’, 61). 

détestable KJ 3, 4, 8 (844, 29), RJ 4, 
δ, 19 (735', 56), Tim 4, 1, 1 (754’, 
33). 


distinct TC 4, 4, 14 (643, 47). 
dividable TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 105). 
émpirics AW 2, 1, 47 (260, 125). 
exploits H® 1, 2, 11 (441’, 121). 
forlorn TA 2, 8, 30 (695’, 158). 
horizon 886 4, 7, 31 (549’, 81). 
implorators H 1, 3, 24 (816’, 129). 
indulgence TC 2, 2, 99 (632, 178). 
instinct R3 2, 8, 20 (569’, 42), C 4, 3, 3 
(683’, 35). 
madam TA 1, 1, 13 (689’, 121). 
mankind Tim 4, 1, 1 (754’, 40). 
mervailous H® 2, 1,17 (443’, 50). 
ébscure TA 2, 3, 9 (695, 77). 
Péntapdlis P 5, 3, 1 (998’, 4). 
perséver CH 2, 2, 77 (98’, 217), MN 
3, 2, 47 (171, 237), AW 5’ δι 
(270, 37), KJ 2, 1, 91 (338’, 421), 
H 1, 2, 16 (813, 92), ΒΊΟΝ 
(994’, 118), perséverance TC 3, 3, 31 
(639, 150). These agree with the 
modern séver, séverance, which doubt- — 
less influenced the older pronuncia- 
tion, although not etymologically ~ 
related; the modern persevére, perse- 
vérance, must have been introduced 
by some Latinist, such as those who 
now prefer ini-guitous, inimt-cal, 
and were guilty of cu-cwmber ; but 
when ? : 
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pérspective AW 5, 8, 14 (277, 48). 

precépts Ηδ 3, 3, 1 (450, 26). 

presciénce TC 1, 3, 10 (627’, 199). 

protést s. TC 3, 2, 49 (637’, 182). 

réceptacle TA 1, 1, 9 (689, 92), RJ 4, 
3, 5 (734, 39). 

récorder R3 3, 7, 6 (576’, 30). 

rélapse H> 4, 3, 20 (459, 107). 

revénue MN 1, 1, 32 (162’, 158), TC 
2, 2, 100 (632, 206), H 3, 2, 14 
(827’, 63), révenue R® 3, 7, 29 (577, 
157 


royal R* 1, 2, 88 (560, 245). 
séquester’d TA 2, 3, 9 (698, 75). 
sinister Hs 2, 4, 10 (447’, 85). 
stccessors H? 1, 1, 14 (593, 60). 
Tha-i-sa P 5, 1, 73 (997, 212), P 5, 2, 
1 (998’, 4) compare the aceent in 
Gower, supra p. 265. 
toward prep. JC 1, 1, 35 (765, 85) 
toward froward TS 1, 1, 12 (232’, 
68), adj. TS 5, 1, 89 (253’, 182). 
triimph Η: 4, 3, 6 (406’, 15), 5, 4, 6 
(407, 14), tridmphing R* 3, 4, 31 
os 91), triampher TA 1, 1, 22 
690, 170), triumph TA 1, 1, 24 
(670, 176 and 178), RJ 2, 6, 3 
(725, 10). 


The following differences of accent . 


are noted in “ὁ. 490-492. The query 
indicates doubt, or dissent from Mr. 
Abbott’s conclusion respecting the posi- 
tion of accent, and some remarks are 
bracketted. 

Accent nearer the end than with us: 
abjéct, accéss, aspéct, characters, cem- 
mendable, commérce, confiscate, con- 
sort, contrary a., contract s., compact s., 
différent [CE 5, 1, 19 (106’, 6), proba- 
bly corrupt, the second and third folios 
read, “ And much much different from 
the man he was’’], edict, effigies, 
envy v., exile, instinct, int6, miséry 
[MV 4, 1, 76 (199’, 272), undoubt- 
edly corrupt, the three later folios 
read, ‘‘Of such ὦ misery doth she cut 
me off,” but this correction is not satis- 
factory ; the sense requires words like 
“from all such misery, ete.” or ‘‘and all 
such, etc.”’; the “ΟΥ̓ comes in strangely, 
and seems to have arisen from the tinal 
“ oft ’’], nothing P obdtrate, ορρότ- 
tune, outrage, perémptory [as Mr. Ab- 
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bott suggests, this accent is not needed 
for the scansion], porténts, precépts, 
prescience, record [still so called in law 
courts], septilchre, sinister, sojotrn’d, 
something ?, sweetheart, tridmphing, 
unt6, welcome, wherefére. Words in 
-ised: advértised, chastised, candnized, 
authérized, solémnised and sélemnized, 
[rather than make an exception, which 
15 improbable, introduce a second tris- 
syllabic measure, and read: Straight 
shall our nupti-al rites be solémnized, 
MV 2, 9, 2 (190’, 6).] 

Accent nearer the beainning than with 
us: archbishop, cément s., compell’d, 
complete, conceal’d, conduct, confessor, 
congeal’d, ednjure = entreat, consign’d, 
corrosive, délectable, détestable, dis- 
tinct, forlorn, hGmane, mafntain, m4- 
ture ?, méthinks ?, mdtiners, mfself ?, 
Northampton, édbscure, dbservant, per- 
séver, pérspective, pioners, plébelans 
[the word is not frequent, it is certainly 
plebéians in H® 5, ch. (463’ 27), and 
TA 1, 1, 36 (690’, 231), unless we read 
“ὁ Patrici-ans and pléb-eians we create,” 
the italics shewing a trissyllabic mea- 
sure; in C 1, 9,1 (661, 7) I would 
rather read “‘ That with the fusty p/e- 
béians hate thine honours,”’ than ** That 
with the fusty pléb-ecans hate thine 
honours,”’ the italics again shewing the 
trissyllabic measure; in C 3, 1, 53 
(669’, 101), I read “ Let them have 
cushions by you. You're plebéians,” 
and Mr. Abbott’s scansion seems forced; 
again, ‘the senators and plebéians love 
him too,’ C 4, 7, 7 (681’, 30), but 
AC 4, 12, 4 (936, 34) “ And hoist thee 
up to the shouting plébeians,’’ (unless 
we read wnto with Keightley and make 
a trissyllabic measure: And hoist thee 
up unto the shouting plebéians,) and 
C ὅ, 4, 12 (685’, 39) ‘The plébeians 
have got your fellow tribune,’’ (which 
could be easily amended by adding fast, 
or now, or there, at the end of the line, 
in which case there would be a trissylla- 
bic first measure,) seem real cases ; but 
they are the only ones in Shakspere 
and, as we have seen, the reading may 
be faulty 1], parsuit, purveyor, quin- 
tessence, récordér, rélapse ἢ, rhetimatic, 
sécure, séquester’d, sGccessor, sticces- 
sive, towards, titensils ἢ, without. 


In this connection the following extracts from Gill’s Logonomia, 
pp. 128-188, are valuable, though they are much injured by his 
confused notions of the difference between accent and quantity. 


Ἄ 
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GILL oN ACCENT AND Metre, 


Cap. xxv. De Accentu. 

Vocum prosodia vysu potiis quim regulis percipitur: ea tota in 
accentu est. Accentus est duplex, Grammaticus, σέ Rhetoricus. 
Grammaticus est qua vocalis yna, aut diphthongus, in omni dictione 
affecta est. Rhetoricus, qui ad sensum animo altids infigendum, 
emfasin in yna voce habet potits quam alia. Monosyllaba om- 
nia per se accepta accentum acutum habere intelliguntur : at 
composita, nunc in priori tonum habent; vt, (Hors‘man, sh7p-Huuk), 
nune in posteriori; vt (w7thstand’, w7thdraa’, nvmself:). Queedam 
ita facilia sunt, vt accentum vtrobius recipiant,vt (tshurtsh'yard,, 
out‘run’, out*raadzh:).! 

Dissyllaba qua oxytona sunt, (biliiv’, asyyr’, aswaadzh, enfoors’, 
konstrain’): qua paroxytona, vt (με, kul-er, fol-oou). 

Trissyllaba queedam paroxytona sunt: vt, (regraat-er, biluv-ed, 
akwaint-ed) ; quedam proparexytona; vt (mzzver?, des‘tenz): quée- 
dam indifferentia; vt, (foar-goo'ing, foar-staal-er).? 

Animaduertendum autem nos tanto impetu in nounullis vocibus 
accentum retrahere, vt nulla syllabarum longitudo, natura aut 
positione facta contraueniat: idque non in nostris tantum (forester, 
kar-penter): sed etiam in illis que doctuli 4 Latinis asciuerunt: vt, 
(aa‘ditor, kompet*7tor, kon-stans/, redzh-ster, tem*perans, ¢n-stryy- 
ment, mul-tetyyd). Hic autem duplici cautela opus: prima, vt illa 
excipias que ad nos integra transierunt; quibus ea humanitate 
vtimur qua peregrinis, qui suo iure e¢ more viuunt, vt (Amzn‘tas, 
Erim-nis, Barikado). Secundo excipias ila ἃ Latinis m io, que 
quanquam in nostrum ius concesserunt, proprium tamen accentum 
retinent in antepenultim4; vt (opn‘don, satisfaks7on) et alia sic 
exeuntia (mzn‘ion, fran-von), ete.’ 

Plurisyllaba etiam (quod in alijs quas scio linguis non fit) 
accentum spius in quarta recipiunt; vt (ok-yypoier, vedzh-zlanse, 
lit-eratyyr) : δέ omnia fere illa que in (muqger)* exeunt aut (abl) : 
vt (kos‘terdmuqger, oi'ernmuqger, mar-tshantabl, mar-dzhabl, 
mzz‘erabl, on‘orabl). mirum dixeris si tonum in quinta repereris, 
tamen sic lege (mul‘t¢pleabl, vit-rifiabl, Kon‘stanténopl), e¢ alia 
fortasse plura. 

Duo sunt que tonum variant: Differentia, et Numerus poeticus. 
1. Differentia est, qua vox voci quodammodo opponitur : heee accen- 
tum transfert in syllabam vulgariter accentuate preecedentem, vt (du 


1 Gill does not mark the position of 
the accent in these three words. In 
those subsequently cited he marks it by 
an acute on the vowel of the accented 
syllable, and neglects to distinguish long 
and short vowels in consequence, as he 
says in his errata: ‘‘Capite 25 et dein- 
ceps; accentuum notatio longarum vo- 
calium quantitati veniam inueniet.”’ 
I have, therefore, in my transcription 
restored the quantity, and replaced ¢ by 


j (=01) and « by v (=yy), when it 
appeared necessary. 

* Gill writes no accent marks in 
these two words. 

3 The term antepenultime here deter- 
mines the dissyllabic character of the 
termination -tion = (-séon) in Gill’s 
mind. 

4 Gill does not distinguish (muqger) 
from (muger) ; my transliteration is, 
therefore, also an interpretation. 
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yuu taak mii reikht, or ms‘taak mii Ὁ) sic (weth Hoould, un‘thaqkful, 
disonestoi, dis‘onorabl, dis‘onorabloi) etiam, et (un‘meezyyrabloi) ; 
huc refer (dezert:) meritum, e¢ (dez-ert) desertum aut solitudo, ete. 
Numerus poeticus proparoxytonis in [i] sepe vltimam productam 
acuit, vt, (mzzeroi’, konstansoi’, destenoi-);' vnde etiam in prosa 
feré obtinuit, vt vltima vel longa vel breui sequaliter scribantur, δέ 
pronuncientur, non acuantur tamen. 

De Khetorico accentu difficilius est 1udicium; quia suum cuique 
est, δέ varium. Exemplo res melius intelligetur. 
(Moi song, 1} ane ask whuuz grii‘vus plaint 12 sutsh, 
Doi, eer dhou let H’z naam: bii knooun, vz fol’z shoouz tuu mutsh, 
But, best weer dhii tu woid:, and nev-er kum tu loikht : 
For oon dhe erth: kan noon but 91", dhoin ak-sents sound araikht:.) 

Diximus monosyllaba omnia acui, hoc est accentu Grammatico : 
at in orationis contextu illis tantum vocibus est accentus oratorius, 
siue queedam toni ἐνέργεια, quibus sensus vis e¢ ἐνάργεια inest : 
reliquee omnes pre his quodammodo barytone habeantur. Ego igitur 
sic ista lego, vt versus primus vno tenore, e¢ equalis fluat. In 
secundo tribus voculis accinitur (doi, naam’, fol?) : quia, ex sensu 
apparenti moriendum potius est carmini, quam nomen auctoris 
indicandum ; cui tanta stultitia malum est omen. At ex implicita 
-Antanaclasi, sine diastola Τῶν (doi'), e¢ (er, let dhou vz naam bi 
knooun Doi‘er); etiam cum priori tepidius erit, δέ sine accentu 
oratorio efferendum. Duos sequentes versus licét ego sic legam, 
vt (Hoid), e¢ (never) in priori accentuem: (erth:, 61), e¢ (dhoin),? 
in posteriori: alius tamen fortasse aliter: idque cum bona vtrinque 
ratione. Atque hec de accentu acuto Grammatico, θέ Oratorio, 
precepta sunt. Grauis ubique intelligitur, vbi alius non est accentus. 
Circumflexus [*] in alijs dialectis frequentius auditur quam in 
communi; vbi tamen ea est aliquando vocis alicuius prosodia, vt 
sensum mutet. Exemplo (91 am afraid: of him) 1. metuo ab illo: 
(a1 am afraaid:* ov him). 1. quid de illo futurum sit timea. 

Accentui inseruiunt interpunctiones: quia ille vt sensum 
aperiunt, ita quantum possunt accentui viam sternunt. Hedem 
sunt nobis que Latinis, ef vsus idem: sunt autem Κόμμα siue 
incisum [,], Ὑποδιαστολὴ aut subdistinctio [;], Κῶλον siue 
membrum [: ], ITepiodos siue sententiz ef sensus integra complexio 
[.] His adjunge interrogationis notam [?] δέ exclamationis [1]. 
Παρενθέσει, (scientibus loquor) nihil includi debet quod cum vila 


1 The accent is not written here, but 
is inferred from the context. Observe 
that we had (des:tenz) a little above. 


2 Erroneously printed (doin). 


3 Gill writes afraid, afraid, He had 
long previously explained ἃ to mean 
(aa), and hence I have thus inter- 
preted the sign, but the interpretation 
is probably incorrect. He has nowhere 
given a physiological description of the 


effects which he means to indicate by 
the old Latin terms, acute, grave, and 
circumflex, which were perhaps in 
Latin the rising, the falling, and the 
rising and falling inflections, (.° “. .*.) 
supra p. 12, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he had in view anything 
but stress for acute, its absence for 
grave, and a broadening 7.e. opening or 
rounding or else excessive lengthening 
of the vowels for the circumflex. 
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voce in reliqua orationis serie syntaxin habet: at “Ὑποπαρενθέσει 
[{ὺ}} illud quod abesse quidem potest, sed cum alia aliqua senten- 
tize voce construitur. 


Exemplum. 
(Dhe best (said nii)* dhat ei kan yuu adveiz: 
Jz tu avoid: dh- okaa‘zion of dhe ἢ, 
Dhe kaaz remuuved whens dh- iivl duth aroiz’ 
( As suun ‘t mai) dh- efekt> sursees-th st7l.) 

Hue accedit Α΄ πόστροφος in (dh- efekt),* δέ in vocibus compositis 
Ld) siue maccaf [-] vt (mart-eeting griif). Et vitimod (si tu 
concedas (lector) in Avatpéoet, Διαστολὴ [**] in συναιρέσει, ‘Apt yn 
Γ 1 vt in (okaa-zion) trissyllaba;* sed his οὐ “Ὑποπαρενθέσει 
in ysu frequenti, locus rar6 conceditur. 


Cap. xxvi. De Metro. 

Metrum apud nos largé acceptum, aliquando significat ipsa in 
carmine omoiloteleuta: nonnunquam ponitur pro omni oratione ad- 
stricta numeris; sic enim metrum, e¢ prosam opponimus. Sed hic 
pro omni mensura syllabee, pedis, metri proprié dicti, θέ carminis 
ysurpo. 

De Syllaba. 

Syllabarum quantitas septem modis agnoscitur. 
Diphthongo. 38. Accentu. 4. Positione. 
positione. 7. Metaplasmo. 


1. Vocalis e¢ 2. Diphthongus. 


Satis aparuit in grammatica, que syllaba longa aut breuis censeri 
debet, ex vocalibus, quas longas aut breues esse diximus: 1. Poete 
tamen illa in (01) desinentia licenter corripiunt ; quia in fluxu ora- 
tionis accentus in propinqua syllaba eius longitudinem absorbet. 
At si syllaba accentu vllo grammatico, vel rhetorico afficiatur, non 
corripitur ; vt, (mol mont) ~~ ~. 

2. (Yy) in fine anceps est; vt (nyy, tryy) :° at consona in eAadem 
voce monosyllaba sequente, longa est; vt, (syyr,® pyyr). sic in 
dissyllabis, si accentum habeat: vt, (manyyr’, refyyz’) verbum : 
at accentus in priori, ultimam ancipitem relinquit; vt, in (ref*yyz, 
ref‘yz)” subst. 3. Vocalis, aut diphthongus, ante vocalem non cor- 


1. Vocalas =. 
5. Deriuatione. 6. Pre- 


1 This is a sign not otherwise noticed, 
probably of Dr. Gill's own coinage, for 
the printer had clearly to “‘make’’ the 
mark, the first time from( and ;, the 
second time, in the example, from 2 
and ;. 

2 The original has ‘“‘ (Dhe (best said 
Hii) dhat), ete., where the parenthesis 
is clearly incorrectly put. 


3 Gill prints S’efekt. 
4 Gill seems to intend to say that 


(okaa‘zion), which is really of four 
syllables, here reckons as three, from 


the rapidity with which (¢) is pro- 
nounced. See infra, p. 937, n. 1. 

5 This vowel being represented by 
v in Gill never has the mark of pro- 
longation placed over it; hence it has 
been uniformly transliterated (yy). A 
pure (y) in closed syllables does not 
seem to have occurred in English of so 
late a date. 

6 Observe, an (s) not an (sh), and 
see switor, supra, pp. 215, 922. 

7 The word is only written once 
réfvz in Gill, but is repeated here to 
exhibit the “doubtful” quantity. 
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ripitur necesarid αὖ apud Latinos. Sed contra, vocalis longa, aut 
diphthongus, ante vocalem semper producitur, si in se accentum 
habeat, vt (denoi‘ing, displai-ed).1 4. Vocalis, aut Diphthongus 
per synaloepham licentidé poeticé nonnunquam intercipitur: sed 
frequentissimé intercidit (u), in (tu) datiui δέ infinitiui signo; e¢ 
(e), in articulo (dhe), tamen non semper. in (Dhou) ante (art) diph- 
thongus seepe deficit.” 


3. Accentus. 


Omnis syllaba, accentum acutum habens aut circumflexum, longa 
est : idque maxime si syllaba dictionis prima non sit. Nam prima 
natura sua breuis, accentum sepe admittit, vt (gong, du-ing, an‘, 
spirzt, bod-), quee etiamsi ex vocali breues esse intelligantur, 
mene tamen subinde communes fiunt vt in illo Choriambo (Laa-dz?, 
adii*).° 

2. In trissyllabis etiam, acutus in breui ante liquidam, syllabam 
aliquando ancipitem facit, vt in (mal-adoi, s¢m‘ond, dzhen‘eral, 
ben-eftt.) 

3. Vocalis breuis in vltima, ante duplicem, aut etiam ante solam 
liquidam, accentu anceps fit. Vt (begin, distl-, defer’, proloq:). 
Idipsum etiam in monosyllabis accentu acutissimis fiet; vt, (aks’, 
dzhudzh-, fel-, sin’, soq*, war’, dzhar:.) Quam formam quedam 
etiam ante mutam sequuntur; vt, (bud’) gemma, (but) meta. 

4. Omnis syllaba ante accentuatam breuis est: vt, (dezoir’, 
abroo‘ad (?), abandon, devoi'ded, devoin:loi, bzliiv-zng, preven‘ted) : 
nisi obstet natura; vt, in (foorgo*ng, foorspee*king); aut positio, 
vt, (forgot'n forg’v-7q). Sed hic tantum valet accentus, vt in multis 
duplicatis alteram elidat, vt, (atend:, ΡΠ στ, opoo-zed, adres’ed) ; 
pro (attend; appiiréq, oppoo‘zed, addres‘ed): Sed vt consonam 
elidat vel non, poets in medio relinquitur. 

5. Syllabee que solis constant consonantibus, quia accentum nun- 
quam recipiunt, breues iudicantur ; vt, (584 1, trub:l, moist-n). 

6. Accentus Rhetoricus longas preecedentes seepenumero corripit : 
vt, (Jf yi bi aal thiivz, what noop wav 01?) vbi vocales natura 
longze in (yii, bii, Haav) ratione accentuum in® (4al) e¢ (01) correpte 
sunt. 

4. Positio. 


In diuersis dictionibus positio seepe valet vt apud Latinos, in 
eidem dictione, accentus positioni preeualet; ita vt in trissyllabis, 


1 As Gill could not have used the 
word diphthong in the sense of digraph, 
more especially because he represents 
the (ai) in the first word by a simple 
sign j, we have here a confirmation of 
the theory that he pronounced his αὐ as 
a diphthong (ai), and not as a simple 
vowel (ee) 

2 This implies the pronunciation of 
thowrt as (dhart) and not (dhourt). 

3 No accent marked in Gill. The 


vvue-= 


assumption of the choriamb ~ : 


shews that the accents were intended 
as I have placed them. This passage 
should have been referred to supra p. 
281, 1. 34. 

4 The exact meaning of this passage 
is doubtful, owing to the constant con- 
fusion of accent and quantity in Dr. 
Gill’s mind, while he attempts to 
separate them. 

5 Misprinted 7m, as if it were one 
of the English words, being put into 
a different type. 
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accentus in prima sonora natura aut positione longi, abbreuiet 
vtrasque sequentes ; vt, in (‘'shes‘tertun, Wm‘bldun). Nee quis- 
quam, qui Anglicé nouit, negare audebit (Ten‘terden stii*pl) esse 
carmen Adonicum. nam hic adeo violentus est accentus, vt etiam 
in diuersis dictionibus positionem auferat. Idipsum affirmabis, 
si Sussexios audias in (Waa‘terdoun for-rest).1_ Adeo clarus est 
accentus in primo trissyllabo, licet positione non eleuetur. Hie 
tamen cautela opus, nam si ad positionem (1, n) vel (4) concurrat, 
media syllaba producitur: vt (Sem‘priqam, Trum-pzqtun, Ab-zqton, 
Wim'undam, W7lfulnes) etc.*? Quod dixi apparebit exemplo. 

(What ¢f a daai, or a munth, or a Jeer) hemistichium est, duobus 
constans dactylis, et choriambo, nemo dubitat. (Soo 7t befel* on 
a Pen-tekost dai). Nec quisquam hic magnopere heeret, nisi quod 
particula (10) tardius sequi videtur ob positionem: at Metaplasmo 
oecidentali (ivel’) pro (bifel*) nihil occurrit rotundius; nam positio 
illa in (kost), nullo modo tempus retardat propter accentum in 
(Pen). Positio alias valet ad Longitudinem; vt, (Gzlz‘land, Lon:- 
don, Har*vest). 

5. Deriuatio. 


Deriuatiua eandem cum primitiuis quantitatem plerumque sorti- 
untur; vt, (doi, doivq; dezoir, dezoir‘ed; profaan’, profaan:lei). 
Excipiuntur illa, que ἃ longis enata, vocalem natura longam corri- 
piunt; vt, a (moi-zer, mezerabl, mezer?): Et anomala coniugationis 
prime, que figuratiuam comutant: vt, a (reed, red); a (sweet, 
swet); a (wroit, writ; stroik, strzk), etc. His adde vnum tertie 
(duu, did). Secundo excipiuntur illa 4 peregrinis deducta, quibus 
syllabarum quantitas natura, positione, aut acceutu mutatur; vt a 
noto as, (tu noot*el),? ἃ magnifico (tu mag-nifai), a potens, (poo'tent) 
ete. At (cm-potent, omnzp-otent), suam naturam sequuntur: quod 
etiam in alijs forté pluribus obseruabis. 


6. Preepositio. 


Prepositiones inseparabiles (a, bi, re), etiam (un, ds, mzs) si 
positio sinat, corripiuntur. Reliquarum omnium quantitas ex suis 
vocalibus satis intelligitur. 


7. Metaplasmus. 


Est, quum necessitatis, aut iucunditatis gratia, syllaba, aut dictio 
ἃ forma propria in aliam mutatur. Huc refer omnes antedictas 
dialectos preter communem. Et licet omnis Metaplasmus ad sylla- 
barum quantitatem agnoscendam non sit vtilis : tamen quia plurimee 
elus species hic multum possunt, eas omnes simul explicabimus. 


1 Written Wdterdoun, the first vowel am), to represent this presumed 
probably stands for @ =(aa‘) in Gill’s _ lengthening. 
notation. 3 There seems to be some misprint 
here ; the original is followed litera- 
2 Inthe vocabulary Ihaveintroduced tim, with the exception of the accents, 
a second accent mark thus (Sem‘préq'- which were not marked. 
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Prothesis apponit caput vd quod Apheresis aufert : 
vt, (araikht-, emmuuv’): pro (reaikht, muuv): e¢ eleganti imitatione 
Latinze compositionis, (efraid:), pro (fraid. vendzher), pro 
(aven‘dzher). 
Syncope de medio tollit, quod Epenthesis infert. 
vt, (hum:bles, whuuev-er), pro (hum‘blnes), e¢ (whuusoev'er) ; 
(er‘rand) pro (ee‘rand). 
Aufert Apocope finem, quem dat Paragoge. 
vt, (What οἱ dhe bet fordhoi:) Spens. pro (beter, tel-en) e¢ (dis- 
plee-zen), Chauser pro (tel, displeez’) 
Consonam vt Hethlipsis, vocalem aufert Synalepha. 
Exempla. 


(Faam wth abun-dans maak-eth a man threis blessed an Hap‘p?) 
pro (and Hap'p?). 
(Furst, let Semmer-zan dark-nes bi mz oon:l- nabitaa:szon)' 
pro (oon: lei). 
Systola longa rapit, brewata Diastola longat. 


vt, Sidn. (un‘'tu Kyy'pzd dhat buoi shal a pedan‘te bi found:) 
ubi prima in (pedan‘te) ἃ παιδὸς corripitur. 
Diastola Taows, Extacis siue extensio dicitur. Exemplum 
reperies apud eundem Sidneium. 
(Dhat bei a bod-7 Ὁ gooz, sens boi a bods εὖ 22.) 
vbi ex (bod‘7) perichio, trocheum facit contra quam eius natura pati 
potest, Rectius ille in speculo Tuscanismi. 

(:Aal gal-lant vertyyz, aal kwal-litiz of bod-7 and sooul.) 3 
Plus satis huiusmodi exemplorum inuenies apud Stanihurstum, e¢ 
alios. 

(Sens moi nooz out*peek'7q (gud Sr) yuur lvp-labor hen-dreth). 

Neque enim verum est quod scribit quidam, Syllabarum regnum 
illis concessum, qui primi suo exemplo illarum quantitatem de- 
finirent: Syllabee enim natura sua; id est, cuiuscunque linguee 
idiomate, aut long sunt, aut breues, aut indifferentes, vtcunque 
mali poete illarum quantitate abutuntur. 


Syllaba de binis confecta, Syneresis extat. 


Vsitatissimus est hic metaplasmus in verbalibus passiuis in (ed) ; 
vt, (luv-d) pro (luv-ed) e¢ vbique alias; vt (ev’-rai) pro (ev'eral ; 
whatsoever, okaa‘zion), trissyllabis.? Neque in yna tantum dic- 
tione syneresis est, sed etiam in diuersis; vt (Zs-t not inukh:)? 


1 These are accentual hexameters, 
the author not named. Hence the 
final (-ston) of (Hab/taa‘sion) reckons 
as a single syllable. Compare supra 
p. 934, note 4. 

2. This requires much forcing of the 
stress to make an accentual hexameter, 
thus: (Aal gal-ant: virtyyz*, aal kwal:- 
itz of bod? and‘sooul). Gill doubles the 
(1) in (kwal-lit’z) to make “ position,” 


3 Probably (whatsevrer, okaa‘zson), 
but the actual “‘syneresis’”’ is not 
written. There can be no thought of 
(okaa‘zhon), which was probably never 
used, the (aa) having changed to (ee) 
before (zz) was reduced to (zh). The 
pronunciation (whatsever) is quite 
conjectural, as there is no authority 
for it. The hyphens represent Gill’s 
apostrophes. 
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pro (¢z 7t not), ef in communi loquendi formulé pro (much gud du-t 
yuu) pro (du it). Sic (was-t, for-t, whuuz deer’) pro (waz it, for 
it, whuu iz deer’). 

Διαίρεσις siue Aiadvors. 


Dicitur in binas separare Dierests vnam. 
Vt Sp. (wuund‘es, kloud‘es, Hand-es); pro (wuundz, kloudz, — 
Handz.) Huic cognata est. 


Τμῆσις, Διακοπὴ, siue Intercisio. 


Dat Tmesin partes in binas dictio secta. 
vt (Tu us ward) pro (toward: us.) 


Μετάθεσις. 
Fit Meta γιὸ thesis, si transponas elementa. 
Vt (vouched saaf), pro (vouchsaaf‘ed), Spen. (Loom whoil) pro 
(whoiloom’) 
Αντίθεσις, melius Avrictovyov. 


Est Antistechon tibi litera si varietur. 

Spens. (foon, em, Hond, lond) pro (fooz, eiz, Hand, land.) hune 
referre potes illa tertie persone Indicatiui preesentis in (8, Z, ez) 
pro (eth): vt (a1 speeks, luvz, teech'ez) ; pro (speek-eth, luveth, — 
teecheth). In quibus non tantim est Antistcechon sed e¢ syneresis 


Ista Metaplasmum communi nomine dicas. 


Que dixi de quantitare syllabarum, ita abhorrere videbuntur ab~ 
auribus illorum qui ad Latinam prosodiam assueuerunt, vt mihi 
nunquam satis cauisse, illos satis admonuisse possim. Sed si syllaba 
breuis vnius temporis concedatur, longa duorum; ego veritatem — 
appello indicem, auresque musicorum testes: his causam omnem 
permitto. Ipsos autem, qui me iudicio postulauerit, adhortor, vt 
meminerint quam multa Latini ἃ Grecis discesserunt Atque, vt 
mittam significationem, genus, syntaxin alicubi; in prosodia toto 
celo aberrarunt, omega vix productam in ambo; e¢ ego, et Noster 
Apollo veta. Sed quia de his pauld fusiis dicendum est postea,® in 
presens missa facio. | 


1 See supra p. 165, 1. 24, and p. 
744, note 2, ‘*The tendency to con- 
tractions [in the Lancashire dialect] is 
very great, rendering some sentences 
unintelligible to a ‘foreigner.’ Luthee 
preo (look thee, pray you): mitch 
goodeetoo (much good may it do you).”’ 
Folk-Song and Folk-Speech of Lan- 
cashire, by W. KE, A. Axon, F.R.S.L., 
page 69. In a private letter Mr. 
Axon informs me that these phrases 
are pronounced, (lwdh-7 priiw; metsh 
gudiite) the last (ii) bemg long but 
unaccented. In the north (dii) is very 
common for (duu), so that the analysis 
of the words is (mitsh gawd-dee-7t-u). 
(Ludh-7) is also heard in Yorkshire. 

2 Probably a misprint for (dheer) 
in both cases. 


8 This refers to “ Cap. xxvii., Car- 
men Rythmicum,’’ which would have 
been interesting, had not Dr. Gill’s 
utter confusion of accent and quantity 
rendered it entirely worthless. Thus 
speaking of heroic and Alexandrine 
verses he says: ‘* Scenicum, e¢ Epicum, 
vno feré carminis genere contenta sunt : 
illud est vt plurimtim pentametrum. 
Spenceri tamen Epicum, siue Heroi- 
cum, nonum quemque versum habet 
hexametrum: ad grauitatem, e¢ quan- 
dam stationis firmitudinem. In scenico, 
poetee malé negligunt ὁμοιοτέλευτα, 
que in Epico continuasunt.”’ &e., p. 142. 
In Cap. xxviii, Dr. Gill treats “De 
Carminibus ad numeros Latinorum 
poetarum compositis.”’ 
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Pedes, quibus Anglica poesis vtitur, sunt dissyllabi tres ; spon- 
deus ~ ~, trocheus ~ ~, iambus, ~ ~. Trissyllabi quinque; tribra- 
Gmc simolossus ", dactylus” , anapestus © “ὃ, am- 
phimacrus ~ ~ ~. Tetra syllabos tantum duos animaduerti: quorum 


vnus est pon quartus ~ ~ ~ ~, alter choriambus ~ ~ ~ ~ 


ConTRACTED Worps. 

The following list is taken from 40d. 460-473. All omitted 
syllables are here inserted in parentheses. A star * prefixed, shews 
that this contraction is acknowledged either in the same or a similar 
word, by Jones 1701, and will be found in the Vocabulary of the 
xvuth century to be given in Chapter 1X. When + is prefixed, 
the instance is not from Shakspere himself. A subjoined (?) indi- 


cates that the passage cited in proof does not appear decisive. 


Prefixes dropped. — *(em)boldened, 
*(a)bove, *(a)bout, (up)braid, t(re)- 
call, (be)came, (be)cause, (con)cerns, 
(de)cide, (re)cital, f(re)collect, (be)- 
come?, (en)couraging, *(ac)count, 
*(en)dear(e)d, (be)fall, (be)friend, (a)- 
gain(st)-giving, (mis)gave ἢ, (be)get, 
(a)gree, (be)haviour, (en)joy, *(a)- 
larum, (a)las, (be)lated, (un)less, (be)- 
longs, (be)longing, *(a) miss, * (a)mong, 
(be)nighted, *(a)nointed, *(an)noy- 
ance, (im)pairs, *(im)pale, *(ap)parel, 
(com)plain, (en)raged, *(ar)ray, *(ar)- 
rested, *(as)sayed, *(e)scape, (ek)scuse 
=excuse, (in)stalled, +(fore)stalled ἢ, 
*(a)stonished, (de)stroyed, *(at)tend, 
(re)turn, *(al)lotted, un(re)sisting ὃ, 
(be) ware, (en)vironed, (re)course, (re)- 
venge. In some cases, where the con- 
traction is not written, Mr. Abbott 
assumes it, although the use of a tris- 
syllabic measure would render it 
unnecessary. 

Other contractions.—Barthol(o)mew, 
Ha(ve)rford, fdis(ci)ple, ignom(in)y, 
tgen(tle)man, gentl(e)man, gent(le), 
teas(i)ly, par(i)lous = perilous, inter- 
(ro)gatories, can(dle)stick, -mar(ve)le, 
twhe(th)er, God b(e with) ye, see supra 
Ῥ. 773, in (hi)s, th(ou) wert, you 
(we)re, h(e) were, y(ou) are, she 
(we)re. In these five last cases, not- 
withstanding the orthography, the 
sound may have been, (dhou-rt, suu-r, 
Hii-r, Juu-r, shii-r). But in the pas- 
sage cited for she (we)re, “«’ Twere good 
she were spoken with: for she may 
strew,” H 4, 5, 5 (836, 14), the tris- 
syllabic measure, which would be na- 
turally introduced by any modern 
reader, obviates all difficulties. Simi- 
larly in the passages cited for this= 
this is, a trissyllabic measure removes 
all difficulties. Mr. Abbot says (461), 


‘it (this contraction) is at all events 
as early as Chaucer, Knighte’s Tale, 
233.’ On referring to the six-text 
edition, v. 1091, we find three MS. 
(Hengwrt, Cambridge, Lansdowne,) to 
which we may add Harleian, reading 
in various spellings, ‘‘ We mote endure 
it this is the schort and playn,’ 
where we may either contract ‘ en- 
dure’t,’’ or make zs the schort a tris- 
syllabic measure; but the Ellesmere 
MS. omits zt, which seems the best 
reading, as the ¢¢ is clearly superfluous, 
and the Corpus and Petworth omit the, 
which is not so commendable. Hence 
it is by no means clear that Chaucer 
ever said this for this is. Relying on 
the provincialism ’se, ’s for shail, in 
KL 4, 6, 85 (878, 246), and Lady 
Capulet’s thow’s for thow shalt, which 
was evidently an accommodation of her 
language to the nurse’s, RJ 1, 3, 6 
(715’, 9), Mr. Abbott would avoid 
several trissyllabic measures, by read- 
ing I’se for I shall, but this does not 
seem advisable. Wi(th), tw(ith) us, 
tw(ith) ye, were probably (wz, wzus, 
wist). To these he adds d(o)off, 
d(o)on, d(o)out, preba(b)I1(e). 

Words contracted in pronunciation.— 
Abb. 462, desirous of limiting the use 
of trissyllabic measures and Alexandrine 
verses as much as possible, suggests 
many elisions which often appear doubt- 
ful, and are certainly, for the most part, 
unnecessary. A grammarian who would 
count the syllables of Italian or Spanish 
verses on his fingers, would be led to 
conclude that final vowels were always 
elided before initial vowels, and that 
frequently a whole word, consisting of 
a single vowel, was lost in pronunci- 
ation. ‘Turning to the musical setting 
of Italian words, and seeing only one 
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note written for the two or three vowels 
which thus come together, he would be 
strengthened in this opinion. But if 
he listens to an Italian singing or de- 
claiming, he would find all the vowels 
adi heat sometimes diphthongizing, 

ut, as a rule, distinctly audible, with- 
out any connecting glide. Such open 
vowels are, however, generally pro- 
nounced with extreme rapidity, and 
seer a this is what Mr, Abbott means 

y “softening,” a term which he fre- 
quently uses in a manner phonetically 
unintelligible to me, thus: ‘ R fre- 
quently softens or destroys a following 
vowel, the vowel being nearly lost in 
the burr which follows the effort to 
pronounce the 7,” 40d. 463, as alar(u)m, 
warr(a)nt, flour(i)shing, nour(i)sh, 
barr(e)ls, barr(e)n, spir(1)t; “ R often 
softens a preceding unaccented vowel,” 
Abb. 464, as confed(e)rates ; “ Er, El, 
and Le final dropped or softened, especi- 
ally before vowels and silent h,”’ 40d. 
465. ‘ Whether and ever are fre- 
quently written or pronounced whe’r 
or where and eer. The th is also 
softened in either, hither, other, father, 
etc., and the » in having, evil, ete. It 
is impossible to tell in many of these 
cases what degree of ‘softening’ takes 
place. In ‘other,’ for instance, the th 
is so completely dropped that it has 
become our ordinary ‘or’ which we 
use without thought of contraction. 
So ‘whether’ is often written ‘wh’er’ 
in Shakespeare, Some, but it is impos- 
sible to say what, degree of ‘softening,’ 
though not expressed in writing, seems 
to have affected th in the following 
words, brother, either, further, hither, 
neither, rather, thither, whether, 
whither, having,’ Abb. 466, where 
he cites instances, which might cer- 
tainly all have been used by a modern 
poet who naturally speaks the words 
dissyllabically. A few words as or, 71, 
eer, have established themselves. It 
is impossible to say what liberty of 
contraction or change the xv1rth cen- 
tury poets allowed themselves in verse. 
“‘ 7 in the middle of a trisyllable, if un- 
accented, is frequently dropped, or so 
nearly dropped as to make it a favourite 
syllable in trisyllabic feet,” 46d. 467, 
where he cites, pun/shment, card/nal, 
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willingly, languishing, fantastical, re- 
sidue, promising ;—eas¢ly, prettily ;— 
hostility, amity, quality. civility ;— 
officer, mariners, ladyship, beautéful, 
flour‘shes, par(i)lous. “Any unaccented 
syllable of a polysyllable (whether con- 
taining ὁ or any other vowel) may 
sometimes be softened and almost ig- 
nored,” Abb. 468, as barbarous, com- 
py, remedy, implements, enemy, mes- 
sengers, passenger, conference, majesty 
“a quasi-dissyllable,”’ necessary, sacréfi- 
cers, innocent, inventory, sanctuary, un- 
natural, speewlative, imeredwlous, in- 
struments. It is hardly conceivable 
that these vowels were habitually 
omitted in solemn speech. Add. 469, 
thus explains the apparent docking of 
a syllable in proper names. Add. 470, 
makes power, jewel, lower, doing, going, 
dying, playing, prowess, ete., frequent- 
ly monosyllables or ‘ quasi-monosylla- 
bles.” 46). 471, remarks that “the 
plural and possessive cases of nouns in 
which the singular ends in 8, sé, ss, 
ce, and ge are frequently written, and 
still more frequently pronounced, with- 
out the additional syllable,” but his 
instances of plwrals are not convincing. 
We know that -ed after ¢, d, was often 
lost in olden time, as we now say 7 
hurt for it hurted, but the instances 
cited in 4d). 472, by no means estab- 
lish its general omission, or indeed its 
necessary omission in those very cases. 
Compare, however, 4d). 342.—Final 
-ed, as we see from Gill, was so regu- 
larly pronounced, that we should al- 
ways rather keep than omit it, although 
Gill allows it to be frequently elided 
(supra p. 937, 1. 35), and Add. 474, 
shews that it was often omitted and 
pronounced in the same line. “ Es¢ 
in superlatives is often pronounced s¢ 
after dentals and liquids. A similar 
euphonic contraction with respect to 
est in verbs is found in Early English. 
Thus ‘ bindest ’ becomes “ binst,’ 
‘eatest’ becomes ‘est.’ Our ‘best’ 
is a contraction for ‘ bet-est,’ ’’ 426. 
473, where he cites, sweet’st, kind’st, 
stern’st, secret’st, eld’st, dear’st, loyal’st, 
great’ st, near’st, unpleasant’st, strong’st, 
short’st, common’st, faithfull’st, tar- 
rant’st. 


TRIsSYLLABIC MEASURES, 
Unmistakeable trissyllabic measures occur in each of the five 
places, and occasionally two or even three occur in a single line. 
The complete lines are quoted and the trissyllabic measures are 
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italicised. As Mr. Abbott seeks to explain away many of these 
examples by contractions and softenings, I have added the reference 
to his book wherever he cites the example. But it will be seen 
that he has not noticed many of these instances. 


First Measure Trissyllabic. 

Barren winter with his wrathful nip- 
ping cold 2H® 2, 4, 1 (506’, 3), 46. 
463. 

Having God, her conscience, and these 
bars against me R* 1, 2, 88 (560, 
235), Abb. 466 

I beseech your graces both to pardon her 
R3 1, 1, 10 (557, 84), 40d. 456. 

Naught to do with Mistress Shore! I 
tell thee, fellow Β 1, 1, 18 (557, 98). 

By your power legatine within this 
kingdom Η8 3, 2, 91 (611, 339). 

In election for the Roman empery TA 
1, 1, 3 (688’, 22), 


Second Measure Trissyllabic. 
When capztal crimes, chew’d, swallow’ d, 
and digested H® 2, 2, 18 (445, 56). 
Succeeding his father Bolingbroke, did 

reign H® 2, 5, 11 (479’, 88). 


A cockatrice hast thou hatch-ed to the 


world R? 4, 1, 19 (579, ὅδ). This 
seems more probable than the pro- 
nunciation of hatch’d as one syllable, 
throwing an emphasis on thou. The 
folio, however, reads hateht. 

That would I learn of you, As one that 
are best acquainted with her humour 
R? 4, 4, 79 (584, 269). Observe the 
construction, you as one that are. 

Be chosen with proclamati-ons to-day 
TA 1, 1, 25 (690, 190), 4d. 479. 


Third Measure Trissyllabic. 


[This is by far the most common 
and most musical position of the tris- 
syllabic measure. | 
Crouch for employment, But pardon, 

gentles all. H®1, prol. (439, 8). 
Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge 

that man H® 2, 2, 18 (446, 56). 
These English monsters! My Lord of 

Cambridge here H® 2, 2, 26 (443’, 

85). 

Save ceremony, save general ceremony 
H5 4, 1, 67 (457, 256). 

And then we'll try what these dastard 
Frenchmen dare H®6 1, 4, 17 (474, 
111). 

Myself had notice of your convénticles. 
[Or else: Myself had notice of your 
conventicles] 2 H® 3, 1, 25 (509, 166). 

To prove him tyrant this reason ma 
suffice 3 Ηθ 3, 3, 18 (542’, 71). 


Look, therefore, Lewis, that by this 
league and marriage 3H® 3, 3, 18 
(542’, 74). 

The common people by numbers swarm 
to us 38 H® 4, 2, 1 (545’, 2). 

I did not kill thy husband. Why then 
he is.alive R? 1, 2, 22 (558, 92). 

T have already. Tush, that was in thy 
rage R31, 2, 67 (559’, 188). 

Madam, we did; he desires to make 
atonement R31, 3, 20 (560’, 35). 

My lord, good morrow ! Good morrow, 
Ca-tes-by R? 3, 2, 28 (573, 76). 

At any time have recourse unto the 
princes R? 3, 5, 26 (576, 109), Add. 
460. 

Thy back is sacrifice to the load. They 
say H® 1, 2, 10 (595’, 50). 

The gentleman is learn’d, and a most 
rare speaker H® 1, 2, 18 (596, 111). 

Melt and lament for her. O! God’s 
will! much better H8 2, 3, 2 (602’, 
12). 

Your holy hat to be stamp’d on the 
king’s coin H8 3, 2, 87 (611, 325). 
Quite from their fixwre. O when degree 
is shaked TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 101), 40. 

343, in reference to shaked. 

To doubtful fortwnes : sequestering from. 
me all TC 3, 3, 1 (638, 8). As sé- 
quester occurs, supra p. 931, this 
might be possibly, though harshly, 
read: To doubtful fortunes séques- 
tring from me all, pronouncing 
(sek-estr7q). 

Did buy each other, must poorly sell 
ourselves TC 4, 4,14 (648, 42). 

Of dreaded justice, but on the ministers 
C 3, 3, 47 (674’, 98). 

Than gilt his trophy : the breasts of 
Heeuba C 1, 3, 8 (657’, 43). 

The graves stood tenantless and the 
sheeted dead H 1, 1,.50 (812’, 115), 
Abb. 468, cited in the index only, as 
explained by that article, see supra 
p. 940, col. 2. 

As of a father: for let the world take 
note H 1, 2, 16 (814, 108). 

My father’s brother, but no more like 
my father H 1, 2, 20 (814, 152). 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like 
your father H 1, 2, 43 (814’, 1994. 

To hang a doubt ox - or woe upon thy 
life Oth 3, 3, 190 (896, 366). 
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As Dian’s visage is now begrim’d or 
black Oth 3, 3, 135 (896, 387). 

Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may 
do much Oth 4, 2, 74 (908, 149). 


Fourth Measure Trissyllabic. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we 
stretch our eye H§ 2, 2, 18 (445, 55). 

Which haply by much company might 
be urged 13 2, 2, 38 (569, 137). 

Then is he more beholding to you than I 
R3 3, 1, 40 (571’, 107). 

I was then present, saw them salute on 
horseback H® 1, 1, 4 (592’, 8). 

Were hid against me, now to forgive 
me frankly H® 2, 1, 28 (600, 81). 

Deliver this with modesty ¢o the queen 
H® 2, 2, 48 (602, 136). 

To see the battle. Hector, whose 
pati-ence TC 1, 2, 4 (623, 4). 

Co-rivall’d greatness. Either to har- 
bour fled Ὁ 1, 3, 2 (626’, 44). 

Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy 
name is woman H 1, 2, 20 (814, 146). 

This hideous rashness, answer my life, 
my judgment KL 1, 1, 40 (848’, 153), 
Abb. 364, cited in the index only, to 
explain the subjunctive mood. 

On thy too ready hearing 2? Disloyal ! 
No Cy 3, 2, 1 (956’, 6). 


Fifth Measure Trissyllabic. 

The citizens are mum, and speak noé a 
word R3 3, 7, 2 (576, 3). 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of 
wrath R> 5, 3, 35 (588’, 110). 

Turns what he list. The king will 
know him one day. 

Pray God he do! he’ll never know 
himself else H° 2, 2, 9 (601, 22). 

Or maid it not mine too? Or which of 
your friends H8 2, 4, 9 (604, 29). 
However, yet there is no breach ; when 

tt comes H® 4, 1, 40 (613, 106). 
Fails in the promis’d largeness; ehecks 
and disasters TC 1, 3, 1 (626, 5). 
And curse that justice did it. 0 

deserves greatness Ο 1, 1, 50 (656, 
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180) ; or we may contract did’t, and 
beginning with an accented syllable 
after the pause thus avoid the trissyl- 
labic measure. 

Which would increase his evil. He 
that depends C 1, 1, 50 (654’, 183). 
Except immortal Cesar; speaking of 

Brutus JC 1, 1, 30 (768’, 60). 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledged com- 
rade. Beware H. 1, 3, 8 (815’, 65). 


Two Measures Trissyllabic. 

Of your great predecessor king Edward - 
the third H® 1, 2, 25 (442', 248), 
Abb. 469. The Collier MS. avoids 
the two trissyllabic measures by 
reading Edward third. 

Foul devi/, for God's sake hence, and 
trouble ws not R 1, 2, 9 (558’, 50). 

Hither heav’n with lightning strike the 
murderer dead R* 1, 2, 9 (558’, 64). 

I hope so. I know so. But gentle 
Lady Anne R? 1, 2, 39 (559, 114). 

Into a general prophecy : That this 
tempest HS 1, 1, 20 (593’, 92). 

My surveyor is false; the o’er-great 
eardinal H® 1, 1, 57 (594’, 222). 

Yo oppose your eunning, yow re meek 
and humble-mouth’d Η8 2, 4, 18 
(604’, 107). 

A royal lady, spake one the least word 
that might H® 2, 4, 25 (605, 153), 
Abb. 18, 344 for construction only. 

Amidst the other ; whose medicinable 
eye TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 91). 

My surname Coriolanus; the painful 
service Ὁ 4, 5, 42 (678, 74). 

Of impious stubbornness ; ‘tis unmanly 
grief H 1, 2, 16 (813', 94). 

But suck them up to the top-mast. A 
kind of conquest Cy 3, 1, 5 (956, 22). 


Three Measures Trissyllabic. 
To the discontented meméers, the mu- 
tinous parts Ο 1, 1, 33 (655, 115), 
Abb. 497, quoted in the index only. 
Given to captivity me, and my utmost 
hope Oth 4, 2, 29 (902, 51). 


The following instances are not so well marked as the preceding, 
and many readers would account for them by an elision; but, the 
commonness of trissyllabic measures being now established, there 
- seems to be no ground for such a violent remedy. Such trissyllabic 
measures as the following are frequent enough im modern poetry, 
where the lightness of the first syllable in the measure (depending 
on the strong accent on the last syllable of the preceding measure, ) 
would make the use of the three syllables as a measure and a 
half, appear weak or antiquated. But Shakspere has no such 
scruples. 
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Was aptly fitted and naturally per- 
form’d TS ind. 1, 25 (230, 87), 
Abb. 472. Writers in the xvitth 
century would use nat’rally and even 
said (neet'reel¢), as we now frequently 
hear (netsh‘rel¢). But the real 
number of syllables in the word ap- 
pears from— 

Thy deed, inhuman and wnnatural, 
Provokes this deluge most wnnatural. 
R? 1, 2, 9 (558’, 60). 

Whom I unnaturally shall disinherit, 
Punnatrally. 3H 1, 1, 95 (528’, 
198). 

Your high profession sp’ritwal that 
again H® 2, 4, 18 (604΄, 117), or 
spiritw’'7 that, a tetrasyllabic mea- 
sure, felt as a trissyllabic. 

Her tears should drop on them per- 
petwally RL 686 (1020’). 

For he would needs be virtwous, that 
good fellow H® 2, 2, 47 (602, 133). 
His vacancy with his voluptwousness 

AC 1, 4, 3 (915, 26). 

Upon whose in fluence Neptune’s empire 
stands H 1, 1, 50 (812’, 119), «466. 
204, for the use of upon. 

Printing their proud hoofs in the receiv- 
ing earth H® 1, prol. (439, 27). 

Why so hath this, both by the father 
and mother R> 2, 3, 15 (569’, 21). 
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I took by the throat the circumcis-ed 
dog Oth 5, 2, 172 (910, 355). 

To the king I'll say’t, and make my 
τῇ as strong H*1, 1, 40 (594, 
157). 

To the water side I must conduct your 
grace ΗΒ 2, 1, 30 (600, 95). 

In following this usurping Henr-y 
3H6 1, 1, 32 (527, 81). 

Not well dispos’d, the mind growing 
once corrupt ΗΒ 1, 2, 18 (596, 116). 

Of one not easy jealous, but being 
wrought Oth 5, 2, 172 (910, 351). 

Out, loath-ed medicine! hated potion 
hence ! MN 3, 2, 61 (172, 264). 

Into your own hands, Cardinal by ex- 
tortion H® 3, 2, 77 (610’, 285). 

Would seem hyperbo/es. -At this fusty 
stuff TC 1, 3, 8 (627’, 161). 

That shews good husbandry for the 
Volscian state C 4, 7, 5 (681, 22). 
The senators and patricians love him 

too C 4, 7, 7 (681’, 30). 

To justice continence and nobility TA 
I, 1, 2 (688, 15). 

A countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger H 1, 2, 62 (815, 232), 440, 468, 
cited in index only. 

Your mystery, your mystery: nay 
dispatch Oth 4, 2, 19 (902, 30). 

Effect of courtesy, dues of gratitude 
KL 2, 4, 55 (860, 182). 

My speculative and officed instruments 
Oth 1, 3, 55 (884’, 271). 


ALEXANDRINE VERSES. 


Shakspere seems never to hesitate to use a pure Alexandrine or 
six-measure line when it suits his convenience. Such lines also 
occasionally contain trissyllabic measures. Some of these Alexan- 
drines are well marked, in others the last word has such a strong 
accent on the last syllable but two that both final syllables fall on 
the ear rather as an addition to the last measure, a mere superfluous 
syllable, than a distinct measure by themselves. See supra p. 649, 
1.1. These two cases will be separately classed. 

Mr. Abbott is always very unwilling to admit Alexandrines. 
He says: ‘‘A proper Alexandrine with six accents, such as ‘ And 
now | by winds | and waves | my life|less limbs | are tossed ’— 
Drypen, is seldom found in Shakespeare,” 40d. 493, but he admits 
also that lines with five accents are rare, supra p. 929,n.1. As 
he intentionally confuses the number of accents (or syllables bear- 
ing a stress) with the number of measures, he and I naturally view 
verses from different points. The true Alexandrine has a pause at 
the end of the third measure. It consists therefore of two parts of 
three measures each. This is very marked in the heroic French 
Alexandrine, where there must be a natural pause in the sense as 
well as at the end of a word. Now such Alexandrines Mr. Abbott 
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calls ‘*Trimeter couplets—of two verses of three accents each,” 
Abb. 500, an entirely new conception, whereby normal Alexan- 
drines are made to be no Alexandrines at all. The rule of termi- 
nating the third measure with a word is, however, not so strictly 
followed by English as by French and German writers. Every one 
admits that the final line in the Spenserian stanza is an Alexan- 
drine, or at least has six measures. Now in the 55 stanzas of the 
Faery Queen, Book 1, Canto 1, I find 44 perfect Alexandrines (Mr. 
Abbott’s Trimeter Couplets), 9 in which the third measure does not | 
end with a word, and 2 (stanzas 30 and 42) in which, although the 
third measure ends with a word, the sense allows of no pause. This 
is quite enough to establish the rule for Shakspere’s contemporaries, 
to shew that Mr. Abbott’s Trimeter Couplets must be considered as 
regular Alexandrines, and to admit of the non-termination of a word 
with the third measure, which is inadmissible in French. Mr, Abbott 
begins by noting Alexandrines which are only so in appearance, 
‘the last foot containing two extra syllables, one of which is 
slurred,” (a term phonetically unintelligible to me) Add. 494. 
These are those previously mentioned, and instanced below. But 
Mr. Abbott allows these two superfluous syllables to be inserted 
‘at the end of the third or fourth foot,” 45d. 495, without having 
any value in the verse. Thus, ‘‘ The flax | of company. | Anon | a 
care|less hérd,’’ AY 2, 1, 6 (210’, 52), is made to have only five 
“( feet,” 1.6. measures, as is also ‘‘ To call | for récompense: |ap- 
péar| it to | your mind,” TC 3, 3, 1 (637’, 3), and so on. This 
may do for ‘‘ scanners,”’ but will not do for listeners. These lines 
have distinctly six measures, with the true pause. ‘‘ In other cases 
the appearance of an Alexandrine arises from the non-observance of 
contractions,” 4bd. 496. These ‘‘ contractions’? would have a re- 
markably harsh effect in the instances cited, even if they were 
possible. No person accustomed to write verses could well endure 
lines thus divided: “1 dare| abide] no longer (454).| Whither 
(466) should! I fly,” M 4, 2, 34 (803, 73). The line belongs 
to two speeches, and should may be emphatic. ‘‘ She lé|vell’d at | 
our pur| pose(s) (471), and, | béing (470) royal,” AC 5, 2, 123 (943, 
339). Here there are two trissyllabic measures, and no Alexandrine. 
“ς All mor|tal conse|quence(s) (471) have | pronounced | me thus,” 
M 5, 3, 1 (807, 5). ‘As misjers do| by béggars (454); | ποι ον 
(466) gave | to mé,” TC 3, 3, 30 (639, 142). Here ἐο me are two 
superfluous syllables. I should be sorry to buy immunity from 
Alexandrines at the dreadful price of such Procrustean ‘‘ scansion.”’ 
Abb. 497, adduces a number of lines which he calls ‘‘ apparent 
Alexandrines,” and says they ‘‘ can be explained,” that is, reduced to 
five measures, ‘‘by the omission of unemphatic syllables.” The 
effect is often as harsh as in those just cited. «460. 498, calls a 
number of Alexandrines ‘‘ doubtful,’ because by various con- 
trivances, reading ‘‘on’’ for ‘‘upon”’ and so on, he can reduce them 
to five measures. But is this a legitimate method of deducing a 
poet’s usage? Another contrivance is to throw the two first or 
two last syllables into a line by themselves, 40). 499. Finally we 
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have the ‘‘Trimeter Couplet’”’ (500, 501), ‘‘the comic trimeter” 
(502), and ‘‘apparent trimeter couplets”? (503), of which enough 
has been said. In order that the reader may see Mr. Abbott’s 
method of avoiding the acknowledgment of Alexandrines in Shak- 
spere, reference is made to all the passages in which he cites the 
following examples with that intention. 


Well-marked Alexandrines. 


Whose honour heav-en shield from 
soil! e’en he escapes not H® 1, 2, 6 
(595, 26). 

The monk might be deceiv’d, and that 
twas dang’rous for him ΗΒ 1, 2, 32 
(596’, 179), Add. 501. 

Pray for me! I must now forsake ye: 
the last hour H8 2, 1, 32 (600’, 182). 

His highness having lived so long with 
her and she H® 2, 3, 1 (602’, 2). 

Still growing in a majesty and pomp, 
the which H® 2, 3, 1 (602’, 7). 

As soul and body’s severing. Alas! 
poor lady! H® 2, 3, ὃ (602’, 16). 

More worth than empty vanities, yet 
prayers and wishes H®> 2, 3, 22 (603, 
69). 


O’ertopping woman’s power. Madam, 
you do me wrong H® 2, 4, 17 (604’, 
88). 

And patches will I get unto these 
cudgell’d scars H5 5, 1, 27 (464’, 94), 
Abb. 501. 

A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing 
pleasing tongue R® 1, 1, 11 (557, 
94), Abb. 498. 

Say that I slew them not. Why then 
they are not dead R31, 2, 20 (558, 
89), Add. 500, cited in index only. 

I did not kill thy husband. Why then 
he is alive Ré 1, 2, 22 (558, 9). 

I would I knew thy heart. ’Tis figured 
in my tongue R? 1, 2, 69-79 (559’, 
192-202). These six Alexandrines 
are by some considered to be twelve 
six-syllable lines, and, as there is an 
odd line of six syllables, v. 203, there 
is considerable ground for this sup- 
position. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that Alexandrines are very 
common in R3, and that the odd line 
can be explained by an amphistych, 
supra p. 928, n. 1, 40. 500. 

And hugg’d me in his arm, and kindly 
kiss’d my cheek ΗΒ 2, 2, 9 (568, 24). 

Which since succeeding ages have re- 
edified R3 3, 1, 20 (571, 71), Add. 
494, cited in index only. 

Thou’rt sworn as deeply to effect, what 
we intend 5. 3,1, 70 (572, 158), 
Abb, 497, 


She intends unto his holiness. I ma 
perceive H® 2, 4, 31 (605’, 235). 
His practices to light. Most strangely. 

O, how, how? H® ὃ, 2, 8 (608, 28). 

And flies fled under shade, why, then 
the thing of courage TC 1, 3, 2 
(626’, 51). 

Speak, Prince of Ithaca; and be’t of 
less expect TC 1, 3, 4 (626’, 70). 
Hollow upon this plain, so many hollow 

factions TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 80). 

What honey is expected. Degree being 
vizarded TC 1, 3, 5 (627, 89). 

And sanctify their numbers. Prophet 
may you be! TC 3, 2, 49 (637’, 190). 

To call for recompense. Appear it to 
your mind TC 3, 3, 1 (637,38) 
Abb. 458 (miscited as v. 8), 495. 

In most accepted pain. Let Diomedes 
hear him TC 3, 3, 3 (638, 30). 

Not going from itself: but eye to eye 
opposed TC 8, 3, 28 (638’, 107). 

That has he knows not what. Nature, 
what things there are TC 3, 3, 29 
(639, 127). 

In monumental mockery. Take the 
instant way TC 3, 33, 1 (639, 153). 

To see us here unarm’d: I have a 
woman’s longing TC 3, 3, 41 (640, 
237). 

And tell me, noble Diomed ; faith, tell 
me true TC 4, 1, 18 (641, 51). 

The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedi- 
tion C 8, 1, 42 (669’, 70), Add. 
497, cited in index only. 

Insult without all reason, where gentry, 
title, wisdom C 3, 1, 62 (670, 144), 
Abb. 501, cited in index only. 

The warlike service he has done, con- 
sider; think C 3, 3, 26 (674, 49), 
Abb. 512, where think is treated as 
a separate ‘ interjectional line.” 

As ’tis to laugh at ’em. My mother, 
you wot well C 4, 1, 5 (675’, 27). 
Whose house, whose bed, whose meal, 
and exercise C 4, 4, 7 (677, 14). 

To thee particularly, and to all the 
Volsces C 4, 5, 42 (678, 72). 

Therefore away with her, and use her 
as ye will TA 2, 3, 33 (696, 166), 
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Witness this wretched stump, witness 
these crimson lines TA 5, 2, 6 (708,22) 


And when he's sick to death, let not 


that part of nature Tim 3, 1, 15 
(749', 64). 

The memory be green and that it us 
befitted H 1, 2, 1 (813, 2). 

*Tis sweet and cémmendable in your 
nature, Hamlet H 1, 2, 16 (813’, 
87), Abd, 490, who accentuates com- 
méndable, agreeably to MV 1, 1, 23 
(182, 111), in which case there are 
two trissyllabic measures in the line. 

That father lost, lost his, and the sur- 
vivor bound H 1, 2, 16 (813’, 90). 

Are burnt and purged away. But that 
Iam forbid H 1, 5, 10 (817’, 13). 

The sway, revénue, execution of the rest 
KL 1, 1, 37 (848’, 139), 406. 497, 
cited in the index only. 

When pow’r to flatt’ry bows? To 
plainness honour’s bound KL 1, 1, 
40 (848’, 150), dd. 501, cited in 
the index only. 

Of such a thing as thou, to fear, not to 
delight Oth 1, 2, 27 (881’, 71), 40d. 
406, for the construction only. 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am 
I inmy speech Oth 1, 3, 32 (883, 81). 
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In speaking for myself. Yet, by your 
gracious patience Oth 1, 3, 32 (883, 
89). 


Is once to be resoly’d. Exchange me 
for a goat Oth 3, 3, 74 (894, 180). 
Matching thy inference. ’Tis not to 
make me jealous, Oth 3, 3, 74 (894, 

188). 

A séquester from liberty, fasting and 
prayer Oth 3, 4, 24 (897, 40). 

And knowing what I am, I know what 
she shall be Oth 4, 1, 35 (899’, 74). 

That the sense aches at thee, would 
thou hadst ne’er been born Oth 4, 2, 
31 (902’, 69). 

Why should he call her whore ? who 
keeps her company ? Oth 4, 2, 70 
(903, 137). 

Acquire too high a fame, when him we 
serve ’s away AC 3, 1, ὃ (924’, 15). 

Some wine, within there, and our 
viands! Fortune knows AC 3, 11, 
28 (929', 73). 

Do something mingle with our younger 
brown, yet ha’ we AC 4,8, 3 (986, 20). 

And in ’s spring became a harvest, 
lived in court Cy 1, 1, 11 (944’, 46). 

Such griefs as you yourself do lay upon 
yourself P 1, 2, 12 (979', 66). 


Lightly-marked Alexandrines, 
or Verses of Five Measures with Two Superfluous Syllables. 


And that you come to reprehend m 
ignorance R* 3, 7, 25 (577, 118), 
Abb. 487. 

The supreme seat, the throne majestical 
R3 3, 7, 28 (577, 118). 

All unavoided is the doom of destiny 
R3 4, 4, 58 (688', τὸ 

Which I do well; for I am sure the 
emperor H® 1, 1, 42 (594’, 186). 

Wherein ? and what taxation? My 
lord cardinal H® 1, 2, 8 (5965, 38). 

That’s Christian care enough for living 
murmurers Η8 2, 2, 47 (602, 131). 

Is our best having. By my troth and 
maidenhead H® 2, 3, 6 (602’, 23). 

But what makes robbers bold but too 
much lenity 3H§ 2, 6, 1 (537’, 22). 

Her looks do argue her replete with 
modesty 3 H® 3, 2, 61 (540’, 84). 

I that am rudely stamp’d and want 
love’s majesty R? 1, 1, 1 (556, 16), 
Abb. 467, cited in index only. 

Lord Hastings was to her for his 
delivery R? 1,1, 8 (557, 75), Add. 
494, cited in index only. 

I was: but I do find more pain in 
banishment R* 1, 3, 54 (562, 168). 
Go to, I’ll make ye know your times of 

bu-si-ness H® 2, 2, 24 (601’, 72), 


busi-ness in three syllables, as usual 
in Shakspere. 

Or touch of her good person ? My lord 
cardinal H® 2, 4, 26 (605, 156). 
Believe me, she has had much wrong, 

lord cardinal H® 3, 1, 13 (606’, 48). 
You’re full of heav’nly stuff, and bear 
the inventory H® 3, 2, 53 (609, 137). 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I shall 
assuredly Η 4, 2, 17 (614’, 92). 
’Tis like a pardon after executi-on H® 
4, 2, 31 (615, 121). 
Heav’n knows how dearly! My next 
poor petiti-on Η8 4, 2, 37 (615, 138). 
He chid Andromache and struck his 
armourer TC 1, 2, 4 (623’, 6). 
They tax our policy and call it cowar- 
dice TC 1, 3, 10 (627’, 197). 
As feel in his own fall: for men, like 
butterflies TC 3, 3, 24 (638’, 78). 
The reasons are more potent and 
heroical TC 8, 3, 33 (639’, 181). 
Flowing and swelling o’er with arts 
and exercise TC 4, 4, 29 (643, 80). 
Like labour with the rest, where the 
other instruments C 1,1, 31 (656, 
104). 

And, mutually participate, did minister 
ΟἹ, 1, 31 (665, 106). Ὁ | 
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Shaksperian “ Resolutions,’ Dissyllables corresponding to Modern Monosyllables. 


The following instances of the resolution of one syllable into two, 
(as they seem to modern readers, who in fact have run two sylla- 
bles together, ) are so marked that it is impossible not to recognize 
that they were cases of actual accepted and familiar dissyllabic pro- 
nunciation, They occur in the most solemn and energetic speeches, 
where the resolution at present would have a weak and traily effect, 
such as no modern, even in direct imitation of an old model, would 
venture to write. We must therefore conclude that all the cases 
were habitually dissyllabic, and that those numerous cases, where 
they appear to be monosyllabic as at present, must be explained as 
instances of trissyllabic measures, Alexandrines, or lines with two 
superfluous syllables. 

Mr. Abbott, however, by his heading ‘‘ lengthening of words,”’ 
Abb. 477, seems to consider the modern usage to be the normal 
condition, and the resolution to be the licence. Historically this 
view is incorrect, and the practise of orthoepists, though subject 
to the objection that ‘‘they are too apt to set down, not what 
is, but what [they imagine] ought to be,” 40). 479,—is all the 
other way. See Gill on Syneeresis, supra p. 937. Abd. 481, ob- 
serves that ‘‘monosyllables which are emphatic either (1) from 
their meaning, as in the case of exclamations, or (2) from their use 
in antithetical sentences, or (3) which contain diphthongs, or (4) 
vowels preceding 7, often take the place of a foot.’? The examples 
Abb. 481-486, are worth studying, but except in the case of r, they 
appear to be explicable rather by pauses, four-measure lines, acci- 
dentally or purposely defective lines, and such like, than by making 
go-od, bo-ot, go-ad, fri-ends, etc., of two syllables, or daughte-r, 
suste-r, murde-r, horro-rs, ple-asure, etc., of three syllables, which 
would be quite opposed to anything we know of early pronuncia- 
tion. I have, however, referred to all Mr. Abbott’s observations 
on the following citations. 


Miscellaneous Resolutions. 

And come against us in full pu-is-sance 
OH 1, 3, 14 (414’, 77). 

Here’s Glou-ces-ter a foe to citizens 
H® 1, 3, 25 (473, 62). 

Abominable Glouce-ster, guard thy head 
ἘΠῚ 3, 33 (473’, 87). 

Well, let them rest. Come hither, 
Ca-tes-by. R® 3, 1, 70 (572, 157). 
Or horse or oxen from the /e-opard 

ΗΘ, 5, 5 (475, 31), Add. 484. 
Divinest cre-ature, Astreea’s daughter 
ἘΠ 1. Ὁ, 2 (475, 4), Abd...479, 
where he cites: You have done our 
ple-asures much grace, fair ladies 
Tim 1, 2, 37 (745°, 161). Although 
he corroborates this division by some 
passages of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
cited from (5. Ὁ) Walker, without com- 
plete reference, it must surely be a mis- 
take, In the passages from Beaumont 


and Fletcher pleasures is the last word 
of the line, which may in each case 
have had only four measures with 
one superfluous syllable. The word 
pleasure occurs very frequently in 
Shakspere, and, apparently, always 
as a dissyllable, except in this one 
passage. This leads us to suppose 
the line to have only four measures, 
thus: You have done | our plea-| 
-sures much grace | fair la-|dies, 
just as the next line but three: You 
have ad-|ded worth | unto’t | and 
lus-| tre ; which again is closely fol- 
lowed by a line of three measures : 
I am | to thank] you for’t|, shewing 
the, probably designedly, irregular 
character of the whole complimen- 
tary speech. 


The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regi- 
ment R3 5, 3, 10 (587’, 29). 
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His vegi-ment lies half a mile at least 
R$ 5, 3, 11 (587’, 37). 

But deck’d with di-amonds and Indian 
stones 3 H® 3, 1, 16 (539, 63). 

These signs have mark’d me extra- 
-ordinary H* 3, 1, 11 (395’, 41). 

Afford no extra-ordinary gaze ΗΔ 3, 2, 
3 (398, 78). 

The false revolting Normans thor-ough 
thee 2H® 4, 1, 26 (515, 87), 4b).478. 

To shew her bleeding body thor-ough, 
Rome RL 1851 (1080. 

To be reveng’d on Rivers, Vaugh-an, 
Grey R31, 3, 102 (563’, 333). This 
name appears to be always dissylla- 
bic. See the next two instances. 

With them Sir Thomas Vaugh-an, 
prison-ers R* 2, 4, 24 (570, 48). 

With Rivers, Vaugh-an, Grey ; and so 
’twill do R8 8, 2, 25 (573, 67). 

Till in her ashes she lie dwri-ed Ἠδ 3, 
3, 1 (450, 9), 46d. 474, cited in index 
only. 

The lustful Edward’s title duri-ed 
3 HS 3, 2, 81 (541, 129). 

That came too lag to see him buri-ed 
R? 2, 1, 26 (567, 90). 

All cireumstances well consider-ed Ἢ 
3, 7, 80 (577', 176), Abd. 474. 

Please it, your Grace, to be advértis-ed 
2 HS 4, 9, 7 (521, 28). 

For by my scouts I was advértis-ed 
3 Ηδ 2, 1, 18 (533, 116). 

As I by friends am well advértis-ed 
R3 4, 4, 163 (586, 501), Add. 491. 
And when this arm of mine hath chds- 
tis-ed R34, 4, 88 (584’, 331), Add. 

491. 

Tybalt is gone and Romeo banish-ed 
KJ 38, 2, 12 (227, 69s @. 219 
(728’, 113). So unwilling are mo- 
dern actors to pronounce this -ed, 
that I have heard the line left imper- 
fect, or eked out by repeating— 
banisht, banisht. 


Sanctuary. 


Go thou to sanct’ry and good thoughts 
possess thee R* 4, 1, 28 (579, 94) 
Abb, 468. 

Of blessed sanc-t’ry ! not for all this 
land R3 3, 1, 18 (571, 42). 

Have taken sanc-tua-ry ; the tender 
princes R3 3, 1, 11 (570’, 28). 

You break not sanc-tua-ry in seizing 
him R° 3, 1, 14 (571, 47). 

Oft have I heard of sanc-tu-a-ry men 
R3 8, 1, 14 (571, 56). 
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The Terminations, -tvon, -sion. 


Whose manners still our tardy apish 
na-tion . 

Limps after in base imitati-on KJ 2, 
1, 4 (362, 22). This is not meant 
for a rhyme, it occurs in blank verse, 
and if it rhymed, the second line 
would be defective by a whole mea- 
sure. As it stands, the first line has 
two superfluous syllables. 

With titles blown from adulati-on, 
H® 4, 1, 67 (457, 271). 

Will’d me to leave my base vocati-on 
H6 1, 2, 49 (471’, 80). 

First will I see the coronati-on 3 Ἢ 2, 
6, 22 (538', 96). 

Tut, that’s a foolish odservati-on 3 H6 
2, 6, 25 (538’, 108). 

O then hurl down their indignati-on 
R? 1, 3, 63 (562, 220). 

Give me no help in damentati-on ἘΠ 2, 
2, 20 (568, 66). 

To sit about the coronati-on R® 3, 1, 
74 (572, 173). 

Itis and wants but xominati-on R3 3, 
4, 3 (574, 5). 

Divinely bent to meditati-on Ἢ 3 3, 7, 
13, (576’, 62). 

But on his knees at meditati-on R® 3, 
7: 16 (876%, 7a) 

And hear your mother’s damentati-on 
R? 4, 4, 2 (581’, 14). 

Thus will I drown your exclamati-ons 
R3 4, 4, 29 (582’, 153). 

Now fills thy sleep with perturbati-ons 
R3 5, 3, 45 (589, 161). 

A buzzing of a separati-on H 2, 1, 38 
(600’, 148). 

Into my private meditati-ons H8 2, 2, 
22 (601’, 66). 

Only about her coronati-on H8 3, 2, 
106 (611, 407). 

Besides the applause and approbati-on 
TC 1, 3, 8 (626’, 59). 

As he being drest to some oraté-on TC 
1, 3, 8 (627’, 166). 

To bring the roof to the fovwndati-on 
C 3, 1, 91 (671, 206). 

Abated captives to some nati-on C 8, 
8, 55 (675, 132). 

Let molten coin be thy damnati-on 
Tim 3, 1, 15 (749’, 55). 

Out of the teeth of emulati-on JC 2, 3, 
1,.(773', 14). 

This present object made probati-on 
H 1, 1, 57 (812’, 166). 

Of Hamlet’s transformati-on; so call 
it H 2, 2, 1 (820, 5), Add. 479, 
where he observes that the only 
other instances of -¢/-on preceded by 
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a vowel in the middle of a line which 
he has been able to collect are: With 
observati-on the which he vents AY 
2, 7, 8 (213', 41), and: Be chosen 
with proclamati-ons to-day TA 1,1, 
25 (690, 190), but when preceded by 
ὁ, as in action, perfection, affections, 
distraction, election, he cites six in- 
stances. Numerous other cognate 
cases, cited below, prove, however, 
that such rarity was merely acciden- 
tal, and not designed. The instance 
cited below p. 952, as an Alexandrine 
by resolution, Mr, Abbott would pro- 
bably scan: For dep |rava|tion to 
square| the gen’ |ral sex TC 5, 2, 
102 (649, 132), admitting a trissylla- 
bic foot to avoid an Alexandrine. 

But yet an un-ion in partiti-on MN 3, 
2, 43 (171’, 210). 

We must bear all. O hard conditi-on. 
Η5 4, 1, 67 (457, 250). 

This day shall gentle his conditi-on H5 
4, 3, 10 (458", 68). 

Virtue is choked with foul ambditi-on 
2 H& 3, 1, 25 (508’, 143). 

Than a great queen, with this condi- 
ti-on R31, 3, 35 (561', 108). 

Who intercepts my expediti-on? R 4, 
4, 24 (582' 136). 

Thrice fam’d beyond all eruditi-on TC 
2, 3, 93 (634’, 254). 

I do not strain at the positi-on TC 3, 
8, 29 (638’, 112). 

To underecrest your good additi-on Ο 1, 
9, 11 (661’, 72). 

Meanwhile must be an earnest moti-on 
H® 2, 4, 31 (605’, 233). 

God shield I should disturb devoti-on 
RJ 4, 1, 24 (733, 41). 

Enforced us to this executi-on R§ 3, 5, 
16 (575', 46). 

To do some fatal executi-on TA 2, 3, 3 
(694’, 36). 

So is he now in ewecuti-on JC 1, 1, 85 
(767’, 301). 

Which smok’d with bloody executi-on 
ΝΕ Τ 23 (788', 18). 

The brightest heav-en of dnventi-on 
ἘΠῚ 1, prol, (439’, 2). 

Did push it out of further guesti-on 
H® 1, 1, 1 (439, 5). 

All out of work and cold for acti-on 
HS 1, 2, 10 (441’, 114). 

After the taste of much correcti-on H5 
2, 2, 17 (445, 51). 

To scourge you for this apprehensi-on 
Hé 2, 4, 37 (478’, 102). 

To ques-tion of his apprehensi-on ὃ Ηθ 
3, 2, 80 (641, 122). 
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Thy son 1 kill’d for his preswmpti-on 
3 Hé 5, 6, 11 (554’, 34). 

F’en for revenge mock my destructi-on 
R3 5, 1, 3 (587, 9). 

To keep mine honour from corrupti-on 
H®8 4, 2, 12 (614, 71), compare: Cor- 
ruption wins not more than honesty 
H® ὃ, 2, 109 (612, 445), where there 
must be a trissyllabic measure. 

To us in our eé/ecti-on this day TA 1, 1, 
37 (690, 235). 

Which dreads not yet their lives de- 
structi-on TA 2, 3, 3 (694’, 50). 

Wanting a hand to give it acti-on TA 
5, 2, 4 (708, 17). 

When sects and facti-ons were newly 
born Tim 3, 5, 6 (752’, 30). 

But for your private satisfacti-on JC 2, 
2, 20 (7738, 72). 

As whence the sun ’gins his reflecti-on 
M 1, 2, 5 (788', 25). 

O master! what a strange infecti-on 
Cy 3, 2, 1 (956, 3). 

For, by the way, 111 sort occasi-on 
R3 2; 2, 43 (569, 148). 

This we prescribe through no phy- 
sici-an 

Deep malice makes too deep cnezist-on 
R* 1, 1, 19 (857’, 154). The quartos 
read phisition, the first two folios 
physition. Thus justifying the 
rhyme, which is on the last syllable. 

When they next wake, all this dersi-on 

Shall seem a dream and fruitless v7s?-on. 
MN 3, 2, 92 (173, 370). Therhyme 
is on the -on, to make it on the -7s- 
would be to lose a measure in each 
verse. 

Some say the lark makes sweet divi- 
si-on RJ 3, 4, 5 (730’, 29). 

Jove, Jove! this shepherd’s passt-on 

Is much upon my fashi-on AY 2, 4, 
19 (212, 61). Observe that the 
rhyme is here an identical one, on 
the final syllable -ov, as in the two 
preceding cases, and that it is not a 
double rhyme (pash-un, fash-un) like 
the modern (pzeshen, fesh-en), as 
this would make each line defective 
by a measure. The following ex- 
amples shew that pas-si-on, fash-i- 
-on, were really trissyllables. The 
apparent double rhyme passion, 
Jashion, which occurs three times, is 
really an assonance of (-as-, -ash-), 
and will be so treated under asso- 
nances, see S with SH and Z, below. 
It is necessary to be careful on this 
point, because readers not aware of 
the trissyllabic nature of passion, 
Jashion, or the use of assonances in 
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Shakspere, might by such rhymes be 
led to imagine the change of -sion 
into (-shun), of which the only 
trace in Shakspere’s time, is in the 
anonymous grammar cited, supra 
p. 916. 

Bear with him, Brutus, ’tis his fashi-on 
JC 4, 3, 55 (782, 135). 

You break into some merry passi-on 
TS ind. 1, 27 (230, 97). 

‘Are’ to plead Hortensio’s passi-on 

“Ὁ fa ut’ that loves with all affecti-on 
TS 3, 1, 27 (240’, 74). 

This is it that makes me bridle passi-on 
8 Η5 4, 4, 8 (547, 19). 

I feel my master’s passi-on! this slave 
Tim 3, 1, 15 (749', 59). 

Whilst our commissi-on from Rome is 
read H® 2, 4, 1 (603’, 1). 

He speaks by leave and by permissi-on 
JC 3, 1,77 (776', 239). 


Other Terminations in -zon. 


It is reli-gion that doth make vows 
kept ; 

But thou has sworn against religi-on 
KJ 3, 1, 58 (342’, 279). 

Turns insurrec-tion to religi-on 2H‘ 1, 
1, 34 (411’, 201). 

"Twas by redelli-on against his king 
3 H6 1, 1, 59 (527’, 133). 

I would not for a milli-on of gold TA 
2, 1, 8 (698, 49). 

Could never be her mild compani-on 
Pao, (077. 18}: 

And formless ruin of obdivi-on TC 4, 5, 
72 (645’, 167). 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful 
oce-an Η5 3, 1, 1 (448’, 14). 


Final -dence, -vent, -dous, -tage, 
-ial, -ter. 

Then let us teach our trial pati-ence 
MN 1, 1, 31 (162’, 152). 

Lest to thy harm thou move our pati- 
-ence R® 1, 3, 73 (562’, 248). 

Right well, dear madam. By your 
pati-ence RS 4, 1, 6 (578’, 15). 

Then pa-ti-ent-ly hear my impa-ti-ence 
RS 4, 4, 32 (582’, 156). 

To see the battle. Hector whose 
pati-ence TC 1, 2, 4 (628’, 4). 

Fearing to strengthen that cmpati-ence 
JO 2, 1, 63 (771', 248). 

Dangers, doubts, wringing of the con- 
sei-ence H® 2, 2, 11 (601, 28). 

For policy sits above consci-ence Tim 
8, 2, 24 (750', 94). 

And yet ’tis almost ’gainst my con- 
sci-ence H 5, 2, 111 (845, 307). 
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Know the whole world he is as vali-ant 
TC 2, 3, 86 (634, 243). 

For I do know Fluellen vali-ant H5 4, 
7, 53 (462, 187). 

Were not revenge suffci-ent for me 
3 H® 1, 3, 10 (530, 26). 

If you should smile he grows impati-ent 

S ind. 1, 27 (230, 99). 

Be pa-tient, gentle queen, and I will stay. 

Who can be pati-ent in such extremes ? 
3 H® 1, 1, 109 (528’, 214), Add. 476. 

I can no longer hold me pati-ent R* 1, 
8, 50 (562, 157). 

How fur-ious and impati-ent they be 
TA 2, 1, 14, (693’, 76). 

Than the sea monster! Pray, sir, be 
pati-ent KL 1, 4, 89 (854, 283). 


Heav’n, be thou graci-ous to none alive — 


H® 1, 4, 15 (474, 85). 

The forest walks are wide and spaci-ous 
TA 2, 1, 25 (693’, 118). 

Confess yourself wondrous malici-ous 
C 1, 1, 29 (655, 91), 

Hath told you Cesar was ambiti-ous, 

But Brutus says he was ambiti-ous, 

Did this in Cesar seem ambiti-ous JC 
3, 2, 80 (777’, 83. 91. 95. 98. 103). 

Therefore ’tis certain he was not am- 
biti-ous JC 3, 2, 34 (778, 117), where 
the line is therefore Alexandrine, or 
rather with two superfluous syllables. 

Why so didst thou: seem they religi- 
-ous H5 2, 2, 26 (445’, 130). 

Methinks my lord should be religi-ous 
Hé 3, 1, 15 (480, 54). 

To England’s king in lawful mar-ri-age 
3 H® 3, 3, 15 (542, 57). 

Is now dishonour’d by this new mar- 
-riage 8 H® 4, 1, 14 (544’, 33). 

And in his wisdom hastes our marri-age 
RJ 4, 1, 4 (732’, 11). 

For honesty and decent car-ri-age H§ 
4, 2, 37 (615, 145). 

Too flattering sweet to be suwbstanti-al 
RJ 2, 2, 33 (720, 14am 

He would himself have been a soldi-er 
H! 1, 3, 6 (88δ’, 64). 

With some few bands of chosen soldi-ers 
3 Hé 8, 8, 55 (543’, 204). 

The counsellor heart, the arm our 
soldi-er C 1, 1, 34 (655, 120). 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldi-er JC 
4, 1, 12 (780, 28), Add. 479. 

You say you are a better soldi-er JC 4, 
8, 20 (781, 51). 


Final -or, -ἴ7, -er, after a Vowel. 
May-or, farewell, thou dost but what 
thou mayst He 1, 3, 32 (473’, 85). 
He sent command to the lord may-or 

straight H® 2, 1, 39 (600’, 151). 
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The we-ird sisters hand in hand M 1, 
3, 12 (789', 31), Abd. 484. 

I mean, my lords, those pow-ers that 
the queen 3 H® 5, 3, 1 (552, 7). 

But you have pow-er in me as a kins- 
man R3 8, 1, 41 (571’, 109). 

The greatest strength and pow-er he 
can make ΕΗ 4, 4, 138 (585’, 449). 
But she with vehement pray-ers urgeth 

still RL 475 (1019). 

I would prevail if pray-ers might pre- 
vail Ηδ 3, 1, 20 (480’, 67). 

With daily pray-ers all to that effect 
R3 2, 2, 6 (567, 15). 

And, see, a book of pray-er in his hand 
R3 3, 7, 28 (577, 98). 

My pray-ers on the adverse party fight 
R? 4, 4, 46 (583, 190). 

Hath turn’d my feign-ed pray-ers on 
my head ΒΕ 6, 1, 5 (587, 21), 42. 
479. 

-Make of your pray-ers one sweet sacri- 
fice H® 2, 1, 27 (600, 77). 

Almost forgot my pray-ers to content 
him H3 3, 1, 29 (607, 132). 

Men’s pray-ers then would seek you, 
not their fears H®8 5, 3, 24 (618’, 83). 

If I could pray to move, pray-ers would 
move me JC 3, 1, 30 (774’, 58). 
These instances shew that the word 

pray-er must always be considered as 
a dissyllable, and that no distinction 
could have been made, as now, between 
pray-er one who prays (pree*t), and 
prayer the petition he utters (preea), 
but both were (prai‘er). The possibility 
of the v having been vocal (1), how- 
ever, appears from the next list of 
words, 


Syllabic R. 40d. 477. 480. 


You sent me deputy to J-re-land Ἢ 
8, 2, 73 (610, 260). 

And in compassion weep the jfi-re out 
R? 5, 1, 4 (376’, 48). 

Away with him and make a ji-re 
straight TA 1, 1, 14 (689’, 127). 

As ji-re drives out ji-re, so pity, pity 
JC 3, 1, 65 (775’, 171). Here I read 
the second ji-re as also dissyllabic, 
introducing a trissyllabic measure. 

Should make desi-re vomit emptiness 
Cy 1, 6, 9 (949’, 45). 

We have no reason to desi-re it P 1, 3, 
10 (980’, 37). 

And were they but atti-r’'d in grave 
weeds TA 3, 1, 5 (698, 43). 

To stab at half an how-r of my life 
2 H4 4, 5, 31 (482, 109). 

How many /ouw-rs bring about the day 
3 89 2, 5, 1 (536’, 27). 
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So many fou-rs must I, etc. 3 Ηθ 2, 5, 
1 (536’, 31-35). 

If this right hand would buy two 
hou-rs lite 3 H6 2, 6, 21 (588, 80). 
*Tis not an hou-r since I left him there 

TA 2, 3, 60 (696’, 256). 

Richly in two short hou-rs. Only they 
H® prol. (592, 13). 

These should be hou-rs for necessities 
ΗΒ 5, 1, 3 (615’, 2). 

One hou-r’s storm will drown the fra- 
grant meads TA 2, 4, 8 (697’, 54). 
Long after this, when Hen-r-y the 

Fifth Ηδ 2, 5, 11 (479’, 82). 

But how he died, God knows, not 
Hen-r-y 2 Ηϑ 3, 2, 29 (512, 131). 
But let my sov’reign vir-tuous Hen-r-y 

2 H8 5, 1, 8 (52%, 48). 

In following this usurping Hen-r-y 
3 H® 1, 1, 32 (527, 81). 

I am the son of Hen-r-y the Fifth 3 H® 
1, 1, 46 (527’, 107). 

So would you be again to Hen-r-y 
3 He 3, 1, 26 (539’, 95). 

You told not how Hen-ry the Sixth 
hath lost All that which Hen-r-y 
the Fifth had gotten 3 H® 3, 3, 23 
(542', 89). 

So stood the state when Hen-r-y the 
Sixth R? 2, 3, 13 (569’, 15). 

As I remember, Hen-r-y the Sixth 
R3 4, 2, 45 (580', 98), 400. 477, cited 
in index only. 

In our sustaining corn. A sen-tr-y 
send forth KL 4, 4, 1 (870, 5), an 
Alexandrine, the word is spelled 
variously, century in early quartos 
and late folios, and centery in the 
first two folios, indicating its tris- 
syllabic pronunciation. 

Who cannot want the thought how 
ἡ agli M 3, 6, 1 (800’, 8), 40d. 
477. 

But who is man that is not ang-r-y ? 
Tim 3, 5, 9 (752’, 57), Abd. 477. 
Lavinia will I make my em-pr-ess TA 

1, 1, 37 (690’, 240). 

And will create thee em-pr-ess of Rome 
TA 1, 1, 64 (691, 320). 

And make proud Saturnine and his 
em-pr-ess TA 3, 1, 56 (700’, 298), 
but in two syllables in: Our em- 
press’ shame and stately Rome’s 
disgrace TA 4, 2, 24 (708, 60), un- 
less we venture to read the line as 
an Alexandrine, thus: Our emp- 
-r-ess-es shame, and stately Rome’s 
disgrace, which is, however, some- 
what forced. 

After the prompter for our en-tr-ance 
RJ 1, 4, 2 (716’, 7). 
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Farewell: commend me to your mis- 
-tr-ess RJ 2, 4, 81 (723', 204). 

Make way to lay them by their breth- 
-r-en TA 1, 1, 9 (689, 89). 

Good, good, my lord; the se-cr-ets of 
nature TC 4, 2, 35 (642, 74). 


Syllabic L. 

Me thinks his lordship should be 
hum-bl-er H® 3, ἃ, 16 (480’, 56). 
You, the great toe of this assem-bl-y 
C 1, 1, 45 (655’, 159), Abd. 477. 
While she did call me rascal jfid-dl-er 
TS 2, 1, 45 (238, 158), Abd. 477. 
A rotten case abides no han-dl-ing 
2 Hi 4, 1, 26 (427, 161), Abd. 477. 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb 
cra-dl-es ΤῸ 3, 3, 35 (639’, 200), 
Abb. 487. This line has much ex- 
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ercised commentators, who propose 
to read dumb crudities, dim crudities, 
dumb oracles, dumb orat ries, dumb 
cradles laid, dumb radicles, dim par- 
ticles, dumb characters, The pre- 
ceding and following examples shew 
that there is no metrical, as there is 
certainly no rational ground for such 
dim crudittes, 

Than Bolingbroke’s return to Eng-l- 
-and ἈΞ 4, 1, 4 (373', 17), Abd. 477. 

And mean to make her queen of Hng- 
-l-and R34, 4, 74 (584, 263), AbD. 
477. The folios read do intend for 
mean, and thus avoid this resolution. 

Lies rich in virtue and waming-l-ed 
TC 1, 3, 1 (626’, 30). 

O me! youjug-gl-er ! you canker blossom 
MN 8, 2, 69 (172, 282), Abd. 477. 


These numerous examples of unmistakeable resolutions, trissyllabie 
measures, and Alexandrines, will shew us that we must consider 
the following, which are only an extremely small sample out of an 
extremely large number, as trissyllabic measures, and Alexandrine 
verses, or lines with two superfluous syllables, arising from real, 
though frequently disregarded, resolutions. 


Trissyllabie Measures from Resolution. 


His pray-ers are full of false hypocrisy ; 

Our pray-ers do ouwtpray his; then let 
them have 

That mercy which true pray-er ought 
to have, 
R2 5, 8, 36 (379’, 107. 109). 

Upon the power and pu-issance of the 
king 2 H4 1, 3, 2 (414, 9). 

The prayers of holy saints and wrong- 
-ed souls R* 5, 3, 61 (589’, 241). 
Or but allay, the fire of passi-on, Sir 

H8 1, 1, 37 (594, 149). 


Prithee to bed and in thy pray-ers re- 
member H8 5, 1 28 (616, 73). 

Stand forth and with bold spirit relate 
what you H8 1, 2, 19 (596, 129). 

A marriage twixt the Duke of Orleans 
and H8 2, 4, 26 (605, 174). 

Our aery dul/finch in the cedar’s top 
R? 1, 3, 81 (563, 264). Your aery 
buildeth in our aery’s nest R31, 3, 
82 (563, 270). Both imstances are 
doubtful, but see supra p. 881, sub. 
airy. 


Alexandrines with Internal Resolutions. 


His eyes do drop no tears, his pray-ers 
are in jest R* 56, 3, 36 (379’, 101), 
Abb. 497 or 501, cited in index only. 

So tediously away. The poor con- 
demn-ed English H5 4, prol. (454’, 
22). 

To vit an indigested and deform-ed 
lump 3 Ηθ 5, 6, 12 (554’, 51). 

Environ’d me about, and howl-ed in 
mine ears R3 1, 4, 8 (564, 59), 42. 
460, where he avoids the Alexan- 
drine by pronouncing ’viron’d m’ 
about. 


To base declensi-on and loath-ed bigamy 
R? 3, 7, 30 (577', 189). 

They vex me past my pati-ence ! Pray 
you, pass on Ηδϑ 2, 4, 23 (605, 130). 

For depravati-on to square the general 
sex TC 5, 2, 102 (649, 132). 

Rome’s readiest champi-ons, repose you 
here in rest TA 1, 1, 19 (689’, 151). 

Make me less graci-ous, or thee more 
fortunate TA 2, 1, 3 (698, 32). 

The fair Opheli-a! Nymphs in thy 
orisons H 8, 1, 19 (826, 89), 4dd. 
469, cited in index only. 


Alexandrines with Final Resolutions, or Five-measure Verses with two 
Superfluous Syllables. 


Were’t not that, by great preservati-on 
R? 3, 5, 14 (575’, 86). 


That I have been your wife in this 
obedi-ence 8 2, 4, 9 (604, 35). 
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Of every realm that did debate this 
bus-iness H8 2, 4, 9 (604, 52). 

In the deep bosom of the ocean bai-ed 
R3 1, 1, 1 (556, 4). 

I that am curtail’d of this fair propor- 
ti-on R31, 1, 1 (556, 18). 

And that so lamely and wefashi-onable 
R31, 1, 1 (556, 22), 465. 397, for 
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We come not by the way of accusati-on 
H8 3, 1, 14 (606’, 55). 

There’s order given for her coronati-on 
H8 3, 2, 21 (608, 46). 

Since you provoke me, shall be most 
notori-ous H® 8, 2, 77 (610', 287). 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambiti-on H® ὃ, 2, 109 (612, 441). 


But makes it much more heavy. Hec- 


adverbial use only. 
tor’s opini-on TC 2, 2, 99 (682, 188). 


What means this scene of rude im- 
pati-ence R? 2, 2, 16 (668, 38). 


SHAKSPERE’S RHYMES. 


After the preceding examination of Spenser’s rhymes, pp. 862-- 
871, we cannot expect to find any very great regularity in a poet of 
nearly the same date, who was doubtless familiar with Spenser’s 
Faery Queen. Shakspere, however, did not allow himself quite so 
many liberties as Spenser, although his rhymes would be in them- 
selves quite inadequate to determine his pronunciation. His poems 
are not in this respect more regular than the occasional couplets intro- 
duced into his plays. But the introduced songs are the least regular. 
He seems to have been quite contented at times with a rude approxi- 
mation. Consonantal rhymes (where the final consonants are the 
same, but the preceding vowels are different,) are not uncommon. 
Assonances (where the vowels are the same, but final consonants dif- 
ferent, ) are liberally sprinkled. The combination of the two renders it 
quite impossible, from solitary or even occasional examples, to deter- 
mine the real pronunciation of either vowel or consonant. It is there- 
fore satisfactory to discover that, viewed as a whole, the system of 
rhymes is confirmatory of the conclusions drawn from a considera- 
tion of external authorities only in Chapter ILI, and to arrive at 
this result, the labour of such a lengthened investigation has not 
been thrown away. As it would be impossible for the reader to 
accept this statement, merely from my own impressions, I have 
thought it right to give a somewhat detailed list of the rhymes 
themselves, and I am not conscious of having neglected to note any 
of theoretical interest. The observations on individual rhymes or 
classes of rhymes will be most conveniently inserted in the lists 
themselves. As a rule, only the rhyming words themselves are 
given, and not the complete verse, but the full references appended 
will enable the reader to check my conclusions without difficulty. 


Identical and Miscellaneous Rhymes. 


me me MN 1, 1, 41 (163, 198). 

mine mine MN 1, 1, 43 (163, 200). 

invisi-ble sensi-ble VA 434 (1007). 
The rhyme is on -d/e. 

bilber-ry slutte-ry MW 5, 5, 13 (65, 
49). The rhyme is on -ry. 

resolu-tion absolu-tion dissolu-tion RL 
352 (1017’). The first line would 
want a measure if we divided as 
above, so as to make the rhyme 
-ution, giving two superfluous sylla- 
bles to each. Hence we must con- 


sider the rhyme to be on -on, and 
the last two lines to be Alexandrine. 
imaginati-on regi-on P 4, 4, Gower 
(993, 3). The versification of the 
Gower speech in P seems intended 
to be archaic, and the rhymes are 
often peculiar. This kind of identi- 
cal rhyme is, however, not unfrequent 
in Shakspere, but it has not been 
thought necessary to accumulate 
instances. See remarks on fashi-on, 
passi-on, supra p. 949, col. 2. 
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extenu-ate insinu-ate VA 1010 (1012). 

ocean motion RL 489 (1020). These 
are both lines with two superfluous 
syllables, so that the rhyme is 
(oo'sian, moo-siun), the indistinct un- 
accented syllable not coming into 
account, compare supra Ὁ. 921. 
Compare also the double rhymes : 

canis manus LL 5, 2, 272 (157', 592). 

Almighty, fight yea LL 5, 2, 320 (158, 
657). 


commendable vendible MV 1, 1, 28 
(182, 111). 

riot quiet VA 1147 (1018). 4 

in women ΗΒ epil. (621’, 9). This 
couplet is manifestly erroneous some- 
where. As it stands the second line 
is an Alexandrine, thus, marking the 
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even measures by italics (supra p. 
334, n. 2). “For this play at this 
time és only in The merezful construc- 
ti-on of good womén,” which in- 
troduces the common modern pro- 
nunciation (w/m‘én) with the accent 
thrown forward for the rhyme. This 
is very forced. Collier’s substitution 
of: ‘For this play at this time we 
shall not owe men But merciful 
construction of good women ;” intro- 
duces a rhyme owe men, women, 
which not even Spenser or Dryden 
would have probably ventured upon, 
and which the most modern “ rhyme- 
ster to the eye’’ could scarcely con- 
sider “legitimate.” See Gill's pro- 
nunciation, supra p. 909. 


Consonantal Rhymes, arranged according to the preceding Vowels. 


A with I. 
father hither LL 1, 1, 34 (136’, 189). 


Short A with short O. 
foppish apish KL 1, 4, 68, song (853, 
182 


dally folly RL 554 (1019’). 

man on MN 2, 1, 38 (166’, 263), MN 
8, 2, 91 (172, 348). 

corn harm KL 3, 6, 16, song (865’, 44). 
Here ἡ; and m after r are considered 
identical. 

Tom am KL 2, 8, 1 (858’, 20). 

crab bob MN 2, 1, 5 (164’, 48). 

pap hop MN 4, 1, 86 (179, 303). 

departure shorter KL 1, 5, 29 (858’, 
55). See supra p. 200, 1. 11, and 
infra p. 973, in Mr. White’s Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation under -URE. 

cough laugh MN 2, 1, ὅ (164’, 54). 

heart short part, LL ὅ, 2, 30 (152, 55). 


Short A with Long Ὁ. 
man one TS 8, 2, 27, song (241’, 86). 


Short A with Short U. 
adder shudder VA 878 (1011). 


Long A with EA. 


created defeated S 20, 9 (1033’). Com- 
pare the rhyme created seated in the 
version of Luther’s hymn, ‘ Great 
God! what do I see and _ hear,” 
usually sung in churches, and see the 
remarks on bate beat, supra p. 923. 
The numerous examples of the false 
rhyming of @ must warn us against 
supposing that long a was here (ee), 
to rhyme with (ea) which was cer- 
tainly (ee). 


Short A with Short E. 
wretch scratch VA 703 (1009’), 


AR with ER. 

[It is very possible that the rhymes 
in this series were rendered perfect oc- 
casionally by the pronunciation of er 
as ar. From the time of Chaucer at 
least the confusion prevailed, and it 
became strongly marked in the xvirth 
century, supra Ὁ. 86, 1. 1. Compare 
desartless MA 8, 3, 5 (122’,9). And 
see Mulcaster, supra p. 913.] 
desert part S 49, 10 (1037). 
deserts parts αὶ 17, 2 (1033). 
desert impart S 72, 6 (1040). 
carve serve LL 4, 1, 22 (144, 55). 
heart convert RL 590 (1020), 
departest convertest S 11, 2 (1032’). 
art convert S 14, 10 (10383). 


Short E with long I, E, and U. 
die he! TC 3, 1, 68, song (635’, 181). 
Benedicite me RJ 2, 3, ὃ (721’, 81). 
enter venture VA 626 (1009). See 

supra p. 200, 1. 11, and infra p. 978, 
in Mr. White’s Elizabethan pro- 
nunciation under -URE, 


Long O with OU (ou). 


[These rhymes may be compared 
first with the rhymes Long O with 
OW = (oou), and secondly with the 
rhymes OW with OU (oou, ou) below. 
They were not so imperfect when pure 
(00, ou) were pronounced, as they are 
now when these sounds are replaced 
by (00, ou).] 
sycamore hour LL 4, 2, 42 (152, 89). 
Moor deflour TA 2, 3, 41 (696, 190). 
down bone TC 4, 8, 4 (652’, 11). 
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Assonances, arranged according to the corresponding Consonants. 


6 ΠΡ, Ὁ, 
labour father in the riddie, P 1,1, 11 
(978, 66). 
invisible steeple TG 2, 1, 73 (25’, 141). 
This rhyme is evidently meant to 
be quaint and absurd. 
lady baby MA 4, 2, 11 (182, 37). This 
is also meant to be ludicrously bad. 
lady may be LL 2, 1, 77 (141, 207). 
This is intended for mere doggrel. 


K with P, T. 


broken open VA 47 (1003’); S 61, 1 
(1088). 

open’d betoken’d VA 451 (1007). ΑἹ] 
these three cases occur in perfectly 
serious verse. 

fickle brittle PP 7, 1 (1053’, 85). 


M with N and NG. 
plenty empty T 4, 1, 24 (16’, 110). 
Jamy penny many wa proverbial jingle, 
TS 3, 2, 27 (241’, 84). 
betime Valentine H 4, 5, 19, song (836, 
49). 
win fim TC ὃ, 3, 35 (639’, 212). 
perform’d adjourn’d return’d Cy 5, 4, 
|| (970', 76). 
moons dooms P 3, Gower (987, 31). 
run dumb P 4, 2, Gower (998, 266). 
soon doom P 4, 2, Gower (998, 285). 
replenish blemish RL 1357 (1026. 
témpering vénturing VA 565 (1008), 
ventring quartos. 
sung come P 1, Gower (977, 1). 


S with SH and Z. 


refresh redress PP 13, 8 (1054, 176). 
fashion passion LL 4, 3, 38 (148, 139); 
RL 1317 (1026); 5. 20, 2 (1033). 


See the remarks on these words 
supra p. 949, col. 2, in proof that 
they should be considered assonances, 
and not rhymes.. This assonance 
was almost a necessity, and may have 
been common. In Walker’s Rhyming 
Dictionary, the only words in -assion 
are passion and its compounds, and 
the only word in -ashion is fashion. 

defaced razed ὃ 64, 1 (1039). 

wise paradise LL 4, 3, 14 (147, 72). 

eyes suffice LL 4, 2, 84 (146, 113). 

his kiss LL 2, 1, 101 (141’, 247). 

this is TC 1, 2, 139 (626, 314). 

is amiss H 4, 5, 6 (836, 17). 


Miscellaneous. 


farthest harvest in the masque, T 4, 1, 
24 (16, 114). 

doting nothing S 20, 10 (1038). See 
Mr. White’s Elizabethan Pronuncia- 
tion, infra p. 971, col. 1. 

heavy leafy MA 2, 3, 18, song (118’, 
73). 

sinister whisper, ¢ Pyramus and 
Thisbe, MN δ, 1, 31 1(77, 164). 

rose clothes H 4, 5, 19, song (836, 52). 

leap swept MW 4, 5, 13 (65, 47). Per- 
haps pronounced swep, which is 
even yet not unfrequent among 
servant girls, The rhyme oceurs in 
ludicrous verses. 

downs hounds VA 677 (1009. This 
is In serious verse. Compare sound 
from son, swound and swoon, and the 
vulgarisms drown-d gown-d. 

time climb RL 774 (1021’) ; him limb 
R? 3, 2, 24 (370, 186). Both of these 
were probably correet rhymes, final 
mb being =(m). 


General Rhymes, arranged according to the Combinations of Letters which they 
illustrate. 


A long or short. 

Have rhymes with cave AY 5, 4, 50 
(228’, 201); slave AY 3, 2, 34 (216’, 
161); VA 101 (1004); RL 1000 
(1023’); grave R? 2, 1, 20 (363, 
137); RJ 2, 3, 15 (722, 83); 5. 81, 
5 (1041); Cy 4, 2, 104 (966, 280); 
VA 374 (1006’), 757 (1010); gave 
ἘΠ boll (1028); crave PP 10, 7 
(1054, 187). Kate ha’t TS 4, 1, 87 
(253, 180), supra p. 64, ἢ. 2. In 
all these cases of have and its rhymes 
we have long (aa). 

Haste rhymes with fast CE 4, 2, 16 
(108, 29); MN 3, 2, 98 (173, 378) ; 


KJ 4, 2, 52 (349, 268); RJ 2, 3,18 
(722, 93); VA 55 (1009): fast 
blast RL 1332 (1026). Taste 
rhymes with last VA 445 (1007); S 
90, 9 (1042); LO 167 (1051’); fast 
VA 527 (1008). The length of the 
vowel in all these cases is uncertain. 
Gill has (Haast-ed, Haast'nd, wast:?, 
last). The modern development has 
been so diverse, however, (neest, 
teest, laast last leest, faast fast feest, 
blaast blast blest) that a difference 
of length is presumable. 


sad shade MN 4, 1, 26 (174’, 100) ; 
babe drab M 4, 1, 8 (801’, 30) ; chat 
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gate VA 422 (1007); grapes mis- 
haps VA 601 (1008). These are 
instances of long (aa) rhyming with 
short (a). 

ranging changing TS 8, 1, 31 (241, 91). 

granted haunted planted LL 1, 1, 38 
(136', 162). 

Want rhymes with enchant T epil. (20’, 
13); scant KL 1,1, 74 (849’, 281); PP 
[21], 37 (1056’, 409) ; vaunt RL 41 
(1015) ; pant grant RL 556 (1019’). 
The insertion of the (u) sound be- 
tween (a) and (n), seems to have 
exerted no influence on these rhymes. 

shall withal LL 5, 2, 48 (152’, 141); 
befall hospital LL 5, 2, 392 (159’, 
880) ; all burial ΜΝ 3, 2, 93 (178, 
382); gall equivocal Oth 1, 8, 46 
(884, 216); festivals holy-ales P 1, 
Gower (977, 5); thrall perpetu-al 
RL 725 (1021); fall general RL 1483 
(1027’); perpetu-al thrall S 154, 10 
(1049) ; falls madrigals PP [20], 7 
(1056’, 359); shall gall RJ 1, 5, 25 
(718’, 93). The influence of ὦ in in- 
troducing (u) after (a), or in chang- 
ing (al) to (aal), does not seem to 
have been regarded in rhyming. 

wrath hath MN 2, 1, 3 (164’, 20); LC 
293 (1052). | 

unfather’d gather’d S 124, 2 (1046). 

place ass CE 3, 1, 22 (99, 46) =(plaas 
as). 

Was rhymes with pass WT 4, 1, 1 
(317, 9); H 2, 2, 148 [8251 437) ; 
S 49, 5 (1037) =(pas was) ; ass (by 
implication, see next speech) H 3, 2, 
89 (829’, 293); grass RL 3938 
(1018); glass RL 1763 (1030); § 
5, 10 (1031'); lass PP [18], 49 
(1055’, 293). The w exerts no 
influence on the following @ here, or 
in: can swan PT 14 (1067) ; 
watch match VA 584 (1008’). 

Water rhymes with matter LL 5, 2, 
83 (158, 207); KL ὃ, 2, 14, in the 
Fools prophecy (863,81); flatter RL 
1560 (1028). Gull is very uncertain 
about water, having (wat'er, waa‘ter, 
waa‘ter). Here it rhymes simply as 
(water). 

amber chamber song, WT 4, 4, 48 (821, 
224). Compare Moore’s rhymes, 
supra p. 859, col. 1. ; 

plat hat LC 29 (1050). We now write 
plait, but generally say (plet). 


ΑἹ and EI with A and EA. 


Gait rhymes with state T 4, 1, 21 (18, 
101) ; consecrate MN 54, 1, 104 (179, 
422); hate Tim 5, 4, 14 (763’, 72) ; 
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late VA 529 (1008); state Κ 128, 9 
(1046’). In all these cases the old 
spelling was gate; see supra p. 73,0. - 

Waist rhymes with fast LL 4, 8, 41 
(148, 185); chaste RL 6 (1014). In 
these two cases the old spelling was 
wast, supra p. 73, note. 

Again rhymes with yein main LL 4, 2, 
248 (156’, 546) ; then LL 4, 2, 382 
(159’, 841); mane VA 271 (1005’), 
[maine in quartos, see supra p. 73] ; 
slan VA 473 (1007). We must 
remember that again had two spell- 
ings, with ad, and ὁ, from very early 
times, and has still two sounds 
(ee, e). 

Said rhymes with read LL 4, 8, 50 
(148, 193) ; maid MN 2, 2, 13 (167, 
72); H6 4, 7, 6 (489, 37) me 
word said was spelled with ai and e 
from very early times, supra pp. 447, 
484. It has still two sounds with 
(ee, e). Gill especially objects to call- 
ing said, maid (sed meed), though 
he acknowledges that such sounds 
were actually in use. 

Bait rhymes with conceit PP 4, 9 
(1053, 51); state CE 2, 1, 36 (96, 
94). It is impossible that both of 
these rhymes should be perfect. The 
pronunciation of conceit, state was 
then (conseet’, staat). It is there- 
fore possible that Shakspere may 
have pronounced (bait), as Gill did, 
and left both rhymes false. 

Wait rhymes with conceit LL 5, 2, 192 
(155’, 399); gate P 1, 1, 11 (978, 
79). We have just the same phe- 
nomenon here, as in the last case. 
Smith and Gill both give (wait), the 
other words were (konseet’, gaat). 

receive leave AW 2, 3, 43 (262’, 90); 
TC 4, 5, 20 (644, 35); LC 303 
(1052’); deceive leave AW 1, 1, 62 
(256, 243) ; TC 5, 3, 39 (650' 89) ; 
RL 583 (1019’); S 39, 10 (1036); 
repeat deceit P 1, 4, 15 (981, 74). In 
these words Gill writes (-seev, -seet) 
throughout; the pronunciation had 
therefore definitely changed, and the 
rhymes are all perfect. 

Leisure rhymes with measure MM 5, 
1, 135 (91, 415); treasure TS 4, 2, 
23 (246’, 59); pleasure S 58, 2 

_ (1038). As the word /ecswre does not 
occur in my authorities, we can only 
suppose that it may have followed 
the destinies of receive and become 
(lee‘zyyr). 

survey sway AY 3, 2, 1 (216, 2). 

key survey αὶ 52,1 (1037’). 
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key may MV 2, 7, 4 (190, 59). Itis 
not quite certain whether this last 
is meant for a rhyme. The only 
word in the authorities is may, which 
Gill writes (mai). 

hair despair RL 981 (1023); 8 99, 7 
(1043). There is no doubt that 
hairy was (Heer), and Gill gives 
(despair"). 

hair fair LC 204 (1051’). 

fair repair there song, TG 4, 2, 18 (35, 
44), 

fair heir S 6, 13 (1082), see supra p. 
924, col. 1. 

fere heir P 1, Gower (977, 21). 

wares fairs LL 5, 2, 162 (154’, 317). 

scales prevails 2H® 2, 1,106 (504, 
204). 

Syria say P 1, Gower (977, 19). 

bail gaol S 133, 10 (1047), da/e quarto. 

play sea H® 3, 1, 2, song (606, 9). For 
all these rhymes, which would make 
ai sometimes (ee) and sometimes (aa), 
see the above observations on the 
rhymes to dazt, and on similar rhymes 
in Spenser, supra p. 867. 

unset counterfeit S 16, 6 (1033). 

counterfeit set S 53, 5 (1037’). 


AU, AW, AL. 


assaults faults T epil. (20’, 17). 

cauf=calf LL 5, 1, 5 (150, 25); hauf 
= half LL 5, 1, 5 (150, 26). Really 
(HAAf kaaf) or only (naaf kaaf’) ἢ 
Gill favours the former hypothesis. 

chaudron cauldron M 4, 1, 8 (801’, 33). 

talk halt PP 19, 8 (1056, 306). This 
is rather an assonance. 

hawk balk RL 694 (1020’), 

la! flaw LL 5, 2, 192 (155’, 414). 
This favours the complete transition 
of (au) into (AA), as Gill seems also 
to allow. Perhaps the modern pro- 
nunciation (laa) was already in use. 


EA with long E. 


Great rhymes with sweat LL 5, 2, 257 
(157, 555); eat Cy 4, 2, 94, song 
(965’, 264) ; seat P 1, Gower (977, 
17); RL 69 (1015), supra pp. 86-87; 
repeat P 1, 4, 5 (981, 30); defeat 
S 61, 9 (1038’). 

scene unclean RJ prol. (712, 2). 

theme dream CE 2, 2, 68 (98, 183); 
stream VA 770 (1010). 

extreme dream ὃ 129, 10 (1046’). 

speak break TC 3, ὃ, 35 (639’ 214); 
4, 4, 5, song (642’, 17); H 3, 2, 61 
(829, 196); RL 566 (1019), 1716 
(1029); $ 34, 5 (1086). 
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pleadeth dreadeth leadeth RL 268 
(1017). 

These rhymes with seas CE 2, 1, 8(95’, 
20); please LL 1, 1, 5 (185’ 49); 
Simonides P 3, Gower (987, 23). 

Pericles seas P 4, 4, Gower (993, 9). 

displease Antipodes MN 3, 2, 8 (170, 
54 


dread mead VA 634 (1009). 
sweat heat VA 175 (1005). 


EA with short E. 


dead order-ed P 4, 4, Gower (993’, 46). 
dead remember-ed S 74, 10 (1040). 
head punished RJ 5, 2, 65 (740’, 306). 
deal knell PP [18], 27 (1055’, 271). 
heat get VA 91 (1004). 

eats gets song, AY 2, 5, 13 (218, 42). 

great get RL 876 (1022). 

better greater ὃ. 119, 10 (1045’). 

entreats frets VA 73 (1004). 

steps leaps VA 277 (1005’). 

bequeath death MN 3, 2, 33 (171, 166). 

Macbeth rhymes with death M 1, 2, 
16 (789, 64); 3, 5, 2 (800’, 4); 
heath M 1, 1, 5 (788, 7). 

death breath bequeath RL 1178 (1025). 

deck speak P 3, Gower (987, 59). 

oppress Pericles P 3, Gower (987, 29). 

Bless rhymes with increase T 4, 1, 28 
(15’, 106); peace MN 5, 1, 104 
(179’, 424); cesse = cease AW 5, 3, 
16 (5 11.. 71): 

confess decease VA 1001 (1012). 

Kast rhymes with detest MN 3, 2, 109 
(173', 432) ; rest PP 15, 1 (1054’, 
193). 

Feast rhymes with guest CE 3, 1, 10 
(98’, 26); H* 4, 2, 21 (402’, 85); 
RJ 1, 2, 5 €714, 20); Tim 3, 6, 42 
(754, 109); VA 449 (1007); vest 
TS 5, 1, 67 (251, 143). 

Beast rhymes with rest CE 5, 1, 30 
(107, 83); jest LL 2, 1, 92 (141, 
221); VA 997 (1012) ; blest VA 326 
(1006) ; possess’d least S 29, 6 
(1034’). 

crest breast VA 395 (1006’). 

congest breast LC 258 (1052). 

lechery treachery MW 45, 3, 9 (64’, 23). 


EA, or long E with EE or IE. 


[Most of the following are manifestly 
false or consonantal rhymes similar to 
those on p. 954, as there was no ac- 
knowledged pronunciation of ea or long 
é as (il), except in a very few words, 
supra p. 81. Possibly Jeseech, for 
which we have no orthoepical authority, 
retained its old sound (beseetsh-), as 
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leech retained the sound of (leetsh) 

beside the newer sound (liitsh), supra 

p. 895.] 

discreet sweet RJ 1, 1, 78 (714, 199). 

Crete sweet H6 4, 6, 5 (489, 54). 

up-heaveth relieveth VA 482 (1007’). 

leaving grieving WT 4,1, 1 (317’, 17). 

teach beseech TC 1, 2, 189 (626, 318). 

beseech you, teach you P 4, 4, Gower 
(993, 7). 

beseech thee, teach thee VA 404 (1007). 

impleach’d beseech’d LC 205 (1061. 

each leech (folio leach) Tim 4, 4, 14 
(763’, 83). 

reading proceeding weeding breeding 
LL 1, 1, 15 (136, 94). 

eche ἡ. speech P 3, Gower (986’, 19). 

deems extremes RL 1336 (1026). 

seems extremes VA 985 (1012), 

Sleeve rhymes with Eve LL 5, 2, 162 
(154’, 321), believe CE 3, 2, 1 (100, 
21). These may be perfect; the 
first is rather doubtful. 


EE or LE with short E or short L. 


sheds deeds § 34, 13 (1035’). 

field held S 2, 2 (10381). 

field build KL 3, 2, 14 (863, 89), see 
supra p. 136, n. 1. 


Short E with short I. 


[See the remarks on ewvil Seville, 

supra p. 926.] 

hild =Aeld fulfill’d RL 1255 (1028’). 

mirror error P 1, 1, 8 (978, 45). 

theft shift RL 918 (1022’). 

sentinel kill VA 650 (1009). 

Yet rhymes with sit RJ 2, 3, 11 (722, 
75); wit LL 4, 2, 10 (145’, 35); VA 
1007 (1012), agreeing with Smith 
and Gill. 

ditty pretty PP 15, 7 (1055, 199). 

im-pression com-mission VA 566 
(1008). 

spirit merit S 108, 2 (1044). 

Hither rhymes with weather song, AY 
2, 5,1 (212, 5), RL 113 (1018’); 
leather CE 2, 1, 34 (96, 84); to- 
gether song, AY 5, 4, 35 (227, 116). 

whether thither PP 14, 8 (1054’, 188). 

Together rhymes with thither TC 1,1,37 
(623’, 118); whither VA 902 (1011). 

Though not precisely belonging to this 
category, the following rhymes are 
closely connected with the above 
through the word together. See 
Ῥ. 129, note. either neither hither 
CE 3, 1, 44 (99, 66); neither to- 
gether LL 4, 3, 49 (148, 191); to- 
gether neither PT 42 (1057’) ; whe- 
ther neither PP 7, 17 (1054, 101). 
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devil evil LL 4, 3, 91 (149, 286), 5, 
2,42 (152', 105) ; TN 3, 4, 142 (297%, 
403); RL 85 (1016), 846 (1022), 
972 (1023). It is probable that all 
these should be taken as (div, iiv’l), 
but Smith also gives co Com- 
pare modern Scotch dei? = (dil). 

uneven seven R? 2, 2, 25 (366, 121). 

heaven even AY 4, 4, 35 (227’, 114); 
VA 493 (1007’). 

never fever Καὶ 119, 6 (1045’). 

privilege edge Καὶ 95, 13 (1042’), 

Mytilene rhymes with then P 4, 4, 
Gower (993’, 50); din P 5, 2, Gower 
(998, 272). See supra p. 929, col. 1. 

Friend rhymes with penn’d LL 5, 2, 
192 (155', 402); end AY 3, 2, 34 
(216, 142); AC 4, 15, 28 (938', 90); 
Cy 5, 8, 10 (969', 59); VA 716 
(1009"); RL 237 (1016’), 897 (1022’); 
tend H 3, 2, 61 (829, 216); intend 
VA 587 (1008); comprehend RL 
494 (1019). These rhymes are op- 
posed to Salesbury (supra p, 80, 1. 9), 
Bullokar, and Gill. 

Fiend rhymes with end PT 6 (1057) ; 
S 145, 9 (1048’); friend S 144, 9 
(1048’).—Shakspere therefore appar- 
ently pronounced both friend and 
Jiend with e. Salesbury has (friind, 
fend), which is just the reverse of 
modern use. 

teeth with VA 269 (1005’). 

sin bin = deen RL 209 (1016’). 

give believe H® prol, (592, 7). See 
supra p. 891, col. 1; give had occa- 
sionally a long vowel. 

give me, relieve me P 5, 2, Gower 
(998, 268). 

field gild RL 58 (1015); killed RL 72 
(1015). 

yielded shielded builded LC 149 (1051). 


Long and Short I, -IND. 


[These rhymes were “ allowable,” 
perhaps, in the same sense as poets in 
the xvirth and xvii1th centuries al- 
lowed themselves to use, as rhymes, 
words which used to rhyme in preceding 
centuries. If I have not been greatly 
mistaken, the following words would 
have rhymed to Palsgrave and Bullokar, 
perhaps even to Muleaster, though it is 
not likely that any actor of Shakspere’s 
company would have pronounced them 
so as to rhyme. We find Tennyson 
allowing himself precisely similar 
rhymes to this day, supra p. 860, 9.1, 
and, as there shewn, the singularity of 
the present pronunciation (w7nd), leads 
poets to consider it to be (waind), as 
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many always pronounce it when reading 
poetry. The existence of such rhymes, 
which could not be accounted for by 
any defect of ear, gives a strong pre- 
sumption therefore in favour of the old 
sound of long ὁ as (i1) or (7), and not 
as (a1). ] 

Longaville rhymes with compile LL 4, 
3, 38 (148, 133); mile LL 4, 2, 29 
(152, 53); ill LL 4, 3, 36 (147, 123). 

line Collatine RL 818 (1021’). 

unlikely quickly VA 989 (1012). 

deprived unlived derived RL 1752 
(1030). 

live v. contrive JC 2, 3, 1 (773’, 15). 

lives s. restoratives P 1, Gower (977, 7). 

Ilion pavilion LL 5, 2, 320 (158, 658). 

grind confined S 110, 10 (1044’). 

Inde blind LL 4, 3, 69 (148, 222). 

mind kind VA 1016 (1012). 

Wind rhymes with behind hind CE ὃ, 
1, 51 (99, 76); mind LL 4, 2, 9 
(145, 33); find LL 4, 3, 36 (147’, 
105), RL 760 (1021); unkind AY 
2, 7, 26 (215, 174), VA 187 (1005) ; 
Ind lined mind AY 8, 2, 25 (216, 93) ; 
kind M 1, 3, 5 (789, 11). 


Final unaccented Y with long I. 


[These rhymes, which are fully ac- 
cepted by Gill, who generally pro- 
nounced both as (91), are very frequent 
in Shakspere as well as in Spenser, 
supra p. 869. But final unaccented 
y also rhymes with long 66 or as (11), 
and hence we gather that the original 
(-e, -11, -iie), out of which these were 
composed, were still in a transition 
state. Though they have now become 
regularly (-¢), yet, as we have seen by 
numerous examples from Moore and 
Tennyson, supra p. 861, the old 
licence prevails, although the rhyme 
(-7, -11) 1s now more common than (- ὦ, 
-ai), thus reversing the custom of the 
xvi th century. ] 

I rhymes with Margery song, T 2, 2, 
8 (10, 48); lie fly merrily song, T 5, 
1, 10 (18 88); reportingly MA 3, 1, 
26 (121, 115) ; loyalty MN 2, 2, 11 
(167, 62). 

Eye rhymes with die jealousy CE 2, 1, 
38 (96’, 114); disloyalty CE 3, 2, 1 
(100, 9); merrily CE 4, 2, 1 (102’, 
2); perjury LL 4, 3, 14 (147, 60); 
majesty LL 4, 3, 69 (148’, 226) ; 
infancy LL 4, 3, 71 (149, 243) ; dye, 
archery, espy, gloriously, sky, by, 
remedy MN 3, 2, 22 (170’, 102); 
poverty LL 5, 2, 179 (155, 379) ; 
melody MN 1, 1, 36 (162’, 188) ; 
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company MN 1, 1, 47 (163, 218) ; 
remedy R? 3, 3, 31 (372, 202); in- 
firmity P 1, Gower (977, 3) ; justify 
P 1, Gower (977, 41); majesty 
satisfy RL 93 (1015’); secrecy RL 
99 (1015’) ; dignity RL 435 (1018’); 
piety RL 540 (1019’); alchemy ὃ 52, 
2 (1035) ; prophecy S 106, 9 (1044). 

Lie rhymes with conspiracy T 2, 1, 147 
(9’, 301); I minstrelsy LL 1, 1, 39 
(136’, 175); remedy RJ 2, 3, 8 
(721’, 51) ; subtlety S 138, 2 (1047) ; 
rarity simplicity P'T 53 (1057’). 

Die rhymes with philosophy LL 1, 1, 
8 (135, 31); misery H® 3, 2, 45 
(488, 186); eternity H 1, 2, 12 
(813’, 72) ; testify P 1, Gower (977’, 
39); dignity S 94, 10 (1042’). 

dye fearfully PP [18], 40 (1058’, 284). 

Flies rhymes with enemies H 3, 2, 61 
(829, 214); adulteries Cy 5, 4, 4 
(970, 31). 

fly destiny RL 1728 (1029’). 

adversity cry CE 2, 1, 15 (9δ’, 34). 

cry deity Cy 5, 4, 14 (970’, 88). 

try remedy AW 2, 1, 50 (260, 137) ; 
enemy H 3, 2, 61 (829, 218). 

warily by LL 4, 2, 42 (152, 93). 

why amazedly M 4, 1, 42 (802’, 125). 

spy jealousy VA 655 (1009). 

advise companies TS 1, 1, 59 (284, 
246). 

exercise injuries miseries Cy 5, 4, 12 
(970’, 82). 

modesty reply TG 2, 1, 91 (26, 171). 

apply simplicity LL 5, 2, 36 (152, 77). 


Final unacented Y with long EE, 


See rhymes with enemy AY 2, 5, 1, song 
(212’, 6); solemnity AC 5, 2, 131 
(943’, 368). 

He rhymes with villag’ry MN 2, 1, 4 
(164’, 34); destiny M 3, 4, 2 (800’, 
16) ; be dignity Cy 4, 4, 7 (970, 53). 

be cruelty TN 1, 5, 113 (286, 306). 

thee honesty KJ 1, 1, 48 (334, 180); 
melancholf 5. 45, 6 (1036’). 

decree necessity LL 1, 1, 37 (136’, 148). 

me necessity LL 1, 1, 38 (136’, 154). 


Long O and short O. 


One rhymes with on T 4, 1, 29 (16, 
137) ; TG 2, 1, 2 (24’, 1) [this is (on 
oon)]; done R? 1, 1, 26 (358, 182) 
[this is (oon dun)]; Scone M 4, 8, 
23 (810', 74); shoon H 4, 5, 9, song 
(836, 25); thrown Cy 5, 4, 8 (970’, 
59) [this is (throoun oon)]; bone 
VA 293 (1006); loan S 6, 6 (1032) ; 
none § 8, 13 (1032); bone LC 43 
(1050) ; gone CH 4, 2, 14 (103, 28), 
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VA 518 (1008); 227 (1006) ; alone 
RL 1478 (1027’); S 36, 2 (1035) ; 
PP 9, 13 (1054, 129). 

Alone rhymes with anon § 75, 5 (1040); 
none ΤΝ 3, 1, 65 (293, 171); Hé 4, 
7, 1 (489, 9). 

None rhymes with stone § 94, 1 (1042’); 
moan PP [18], 51 (1055’, 295) ; 
gone CE 3, 2, 50 (101, 157); MN 2, 
2, 18 (167, 66); I will have none. 
Thy gown? as an echo TS 4, 8, 31 
(247, 85). 

Gone rhymes with moan MN 4, 1, 96 
(179, 340); H 4, 5, 60, song (837’, 
197); groan R? 6, 1 17 (377, 99); 
RL 1360 (1026’); stone H 4, 4, 11, 
song (836, 30); bone VA 56 (1008); 
on P 4, 4, Gower (993, 19), Oth 1, 
8, 45 (884, 204); sun VA 188 (1005). 


Long O with short Ὁ. 


not smote LL 4, 3, 4 (146’, 24). 

note pot LL 4, 2, 405 (160’, 929). 

o'clock oak MW 4, 5, 16 (65, 78). 

wot boat H® 4, 6, 3 (488’, 32). 

moment comment § 15, 2 (1033). 

frost boast LL 1, 1, 23 (186, 100). 

most lost LL 1, 1, 36 (136’, 146). 

boast lost Ηθ 4, 5, 6 (488, 24). 

lost coast P 5, Gower (995’, 13). 

lost boast VA 1075 (1013) ; RL 1191 
(1025). 

cost boast S 91, 10 (1042). 

oath troth LL 1, 1, 11 (18δ’, 65); 4, 
8, 38 (148, 143). 

oath wroth MV 2, 9, 9 (191, 77). 

troth oath growth RL 1059 (1024). 


Long O with open OW =(oou). 

[These rhymes shew that the after- 
sound of (u) had become faint, justifying 
its entire omission by the orthoepists of 
the xv1ith century. It is curious, how- 
ever, to find that in the xrx th century 
the (u) has reappeared, not merely 
where there was formerly (oou), but 
also where there was only (00). It has 
no connection with either of the above 
sounds, having been merely evolved 
from (00), which replaced both of them 
in the xvitth century. The changes 
of (ee, 00) into (eei, cou) are local, be- 
longing only to the Southern or Lon- 
don pronunciation of English, although 
widely spread in America, and ortho- 
epists are not agreed as to their recep- 
tion ; the further evolution into (ei, ou), 
or nearly (91, ou), is generally con- 
demned. But orthoepists have a habit 
of condemning in one century the rising 
practice of the next.] 
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Angelo grow MM 3, 2, 86 (82, 283). 

owe Dromio CE 3, 1, 20 (99, 42). 

Go rhymes with know MM 3, 2, 86 
(82, 277); below H 3, 3, 10 (831’, 
97); flow Cy 3, 5, 53 (961’, 165) ; 
grow § 12, 10 (1032); below VA 
923 (1011’); so toe mow no T 4, 1, 
10 (15, 44). A writer in the Athe- 
neum for 20 Aug. 1870, p. 253, pro- 
poses to alter the last no into now, 
stating, among other reasons, that 
‘now enjoys the advantage of rhym- 
ing with mowe, which it was meant 
to do.” But mow in this sense was 
(moou), according to Sir T. Smith, 
and all five lines are meant to rhyme 
together. 

bow =arcus doe TC 3, 1, 68 (635’, 126). 

No rhymes with blow CE 3, 1, 31 (99, 
54); show AY 8, 2, 34 (216, 134). 

So rhymes with crow CE 3, 1, 57 (99’, 
84); P 4, Gower (990, 32); know 
CE 3, 2, 3 (100, 538); LL 1, 1, 11 
(135’, 59); Oth 4, 3, 41 (905, 108) ; 
VA 1109 (1013); blow LL 4, 3, 36 
(147’, 109); owe TN 1, 5, 118 
(286, 329) ; shew MN 3, 2, 32 (171, 
151), [hence probably Shakspere 
said (shoou) and not (sheu); see 
Spenser’s various uses, supra p. 871; ] 
shrew TS 5, 2, 92 (253’, 188). (Shroo) 
is still heard, compare also the com- 
mon pronunciation (Shroozberi) for 
Shrewsbury, and the rhymes: O’s 
shrews LL 4, 2, 23 (151’, 45) ; shrew 
shew TS 4, 1, 67 (245, 223); shew 
crow RJ 1, 2, 26 (715’, 91). 

Woe rhymes with show LL 4, 3, 4 
(147, 36); flow H® prol. (592, 3) ; 
show H 1, 2, 15 (813’, 85). 

suppose shows P 4, 2, Gower (998, 5). 

Rose rhymes with grows LL 1, 1, 24 
(136, 105) ; flows LL 4, 3, 4 (146’, 
27) ; throws VA 590 (1008’). 

snow foe VA 362 (1006. 

foes overthrows RJ prol. (712, 5). 

crows shews RJ 1, 5, 14 (718, 50). 

Cleon grown P 4, Gower (990, 15). 

more four MN 3, 2, 110 (173’, 487) ; 
LL 4, 3, 62 (148’, 210). 

four door VA 446 (1007). 

foal bowl=cup MN 2, 1, 5 (164’, 46). 

shoulder bolder LL 5, 2, 42 (152’, 
107); poll=head soul H 4, 5, 60, 
song (837’, 196). These two in- 
stances only apparently belong to 
this category, (u) being developed 
by (1) in do/d, poll, unless we are to 
assume that Shakspere did not de- 
velop this (u), and also left out the 
u in shoulder, soul. 
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Long O = (00) or open OW = 
(oou) with close OU = (ou). 


[Such rhymes are strongly opposed 
to the notion that Shakspere recog- 
nized Palsgrave and Bullokar’s anti- 
quated pronunciation of (uu) for (ou). ] 
low cow MA 4, 4, 22 (1383’, 48). 
four hour LL 6, 2, 177 (155, 367). 

Gill pronounces (foour), and pro- 

vinelally fowr is frequently pro- 

nounced so as to rhyme with hour, 
as here. 
bowl =cup owl LL 5, 2, 405 (160’, 935). 
fowls controuls CE 2, 1, 8 (95’, 18). 
souls fowls CE 2, 1, 8 (95’, 22). 
brow grow VA 139 (1004). 
glow brow VA 337 (1006). 
growing bowing T 4, 1, 24 (15’, 112). 
allowing growing WT 4, 1, 1 (317’, 15). 
known town Η 8 prol. (592, 23). 
coward froward VA 569 (1008’). 
toward coward VA 1157 (1019). 


Rhymes in OVE. 


Love rhymes with move CE 8, 2, 1 
(100, 22); 4, 2, 9 (103,13); MN 1, 
1, 39 (163, 196); TN 3, 1, 66 (293, 
175); H 2, 1, 37 (820, 118); PP 
[20], 15 (1056’, 367); [20], 19 
(1056’, 371); remove RJ prol. (712, 
9); 116; 2 (1045); PP [18], 11 
(1055’, 255) ; prove LL 4, 2, 34 (146, 
109); 4, 3, 88 (149’, 282), TN 2, 4, 
36 (289, 120); S 116, 13 (1045); 
117, 13 (1045’); 153, 5 (1049’) ; 
154, 13 (1049) ; PP [20], 1 (1056, 
303); reprove S 142, 2 (1048) ; 
approve § 147, 5 (1049); Jove LL 
4, 8, 36 (147, 119) ; RL.568 (1019’) ; 
grove MN 2, 1, 38 (166, 259); T 
ae tG4(lo, 66); dove PT 50 
(1057’) ; above AY 3, 2, 1 (215, 1). 

moreover lover LL ὅ, 2, 211 (156, 446). 

discover lover TG 2, 1, 91 (26, 173). 

move prove R? 1, 1, 9 (356’, 46). 


Long O with long OO. 


shoot do’t LL 4, 1, 11 (143’, 26). 
doing wooing TS 2, 1, 26 (237, 74). 
do too Cy 5, 3, 10 (969’, 61). 

to’t foot LL 5, 2, 50 (152’, 144). 

to’troot Tim 1, 2, 15 (744’, 71). 

Woo rhymes with two MV 2, 9, 9 (191, 
75); unto VA 307 (1006); LC 191 
(1051’) ; ago RJ 3, 4, 1 (730, 8); 
know MN 4, 1, 28 (177’, 139). 

choose lose CE 4, 3, 27 (104’, 96); 
MV 2, 9, 10 (191, 80). 

propose lose Η 3, 2, 61 (829, 204). 
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Come rhymes with tomb § 17, 1 (1033); 
doom S 116, 10 (1045); 145, 5(1048"); 
roam TN 2, 3 17 (287’, 40) ; master- 
don Μ 1, 5, 9 (791, 70). 

moon fordone MN 4, 1, 101 (179’, 879). 

doth tooth TC 4, 5, 113 (646’, 292). 

look Bolingbroke R? 3, 4, 23 (373, 98). 

store poor LL 4, 2, 178 (155, 377) ; 
κι, 68) (714%, 291); 

Whore rhymes with more TC 4, 1, 19 
(641, 65), 5, 2, 92 (649, 113); poor 
KL 2, 4, 19, song (859, 52). 

do woe P 1, 1, 8 (978, 47). 

no man, woman TG 3, 1, 18 (31, 104). 

moon Biron Lh 4, 3, 70 (148’, 230). 


OO. 
Blood rhymes with good LL 2, 1, 58 
(141, 186)? MINS, 1 88 (178, 


987); AW 2, 3, 47 (262, 102); Hé 
2, 6, 18) {179.. 158) τ 4 2) ἢ 
(755, 88); M 4, 1, 10 (801’, 37); 
VA 1181 (1013’); RL 1028 (1028); 
S 109, 10 (1044’); LC 162 (1051) ; 
mood MN 3, 2, 18 (170, 74); stood 
VA 1121 (1013), 1169 (1013’) ; un- 
derstood mood LC 198 (1061); 
wood=mad H® 4, 7, 5 (489, 35) ; 
wood VA 740 (1010). 

Flood rhymes with wood VA 824 
(1010’) ; stood PP 6, 13 (1053’, 83). 

Foot rhymes with boot Ηδ 4, 6, 4 (489, 
52); root RL 664 (1020’). 

groom doom RL 671 (1020’). 

should cool’d VA 3845 (1006’). Com- 
pare Spenser’s rhyme as (shoould), 
supra p. 871, and p. 968, under L. 


Short O or OO with short U. 


[See the puns depending on the 
identity of these sounds, supra p. 925. ] 
crum some KL 1, 4, 74, song (853’, 217). 
Come rhymes with some LL 4, 2, 381 

(159’, 839); sum Κα 49, 1 (1087), 

LC 230 (1052); dumb TG 2, 2, 9 

(26’, 20); drum H* 3, 3, 71 (400’, 

229); MI, 3, 11 (789, 30) thumb 

11, δ... 42 (162', 111); {1 Ὁ 10 

(789, 28). 
tomb dumb MA 4, 3, 3 (132’, 9); MN 

5, 1, 96, Pyramus and Thisbe (179, 

334); AW 2, 3, 57 (263, 146); RL 

1121 (1024’): § 83, 10 (1041) ; 101, 

9 (1043’). 
sun won LL 1, 1, 14 (136, 84). 
done won sun M 1, 1, 2 (788, 4). 
sun done Cy 4, 2, 93, song (968’, 258), 

VA 197 (1005). 
begun done R? 1, 2, 8 (358’, 60). 
nuns sons VA 752 (1010). 
under wonder VA 746 (1010). 
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wonder thunder LL 4, 2, 34 (146, 117). 
good bud PP 13, 1 (1054’, 169). 

flood mud LC 44 (1050). 

wolf gulf M 4, 1, 8 (801’, 22). 
trouble bubble M 4, 1, 5 (801’, 10). 


Short O rhyming as short U. 


son done T 4, 1, 20 (15’, 93); M 3, 5, 2 
(800’, 10). 

noon son § 7, 13 (1032). 

took provoke P 1, Gower (977, 25). 

forage courage VA 554 (1008). 


-ONG, with -OUNG, -UNG. 


[The following list of words in -ong 
=(0q, uq), now (oq, uq), shews with 
what laxity this termination was used 
for convenience, so that consonantal 
rhyme is constantly employed. See 
Spenser’s rhymes, supra p. 870. ] 
Young rhymes with long LL 5, 2, 386 

(159, 845); RJ 1,1, 64 (714, 166); 

RJ 4, 5, 21 (735', 77); KL 1, 4, 76, 

song (853', 235); 5, 8, 124 (878’, 

325); PP 12, 10 (1054, 166); 

strong VA 419 (1007); RL 863 

ey belong AW 1, 3, 35 (258, 

134). 


Tongue rhymes with belong LL 5, 2, 
181 (155, 381); 4, 8, 71 (148, 238); 
long 5, 2, 117 (153, 242); MN δ, 
1, 105 (180’, 440); TS 4, 2, 25 (246, 
57); wrong MA 4, 3, 3 (132’, 1); 
LL Ὁ 1, 39 (136. 267); Ὁ a 84 
(146, 121); MN 2, 2, 2 (166’, 9). 
2 Η! ind. (409, 39); VA 217 (1005); 
329 (1006); 427 (1007); 1003 
(1012); RL 78 (1015’); 8. 89, 9 
(1042); throng KL 3, 2, 14 (863, 
87); strong MM 8, 2, 65 (81, 198) ; 
song LL 4, 2, 192 (155’, 403) ; VA 
775 (1010); 5.17, 10 (1033) ; stung 
MN 3, 2, 12 (170, 72). 

sung among K1.1,4,70, song (853’, 192). 

belong among strong LC 254 (1052). 

along sung VA 1094 (1018). 


Short U. 


us thus guess ? LL 5, 2, 43 (152’, 119). 
ridiculous us LL 4, 2, 155 (154’, 306). 
bush blush LL 4, 3, 38 (148, 137). 
touch much MN 3, 2, 12 (170, 70). 
Antipholus ruinous CE 3, 2, 1 (100, 2). 
does glorious P 2, Gower (981’, 18). 
fullness dullness αὶ 56, 6 (1088). 

pull dull AW 1, 1, 62 (256, 2338). 
begun sun KJ 1, 1, 42 (333’, 158). 
shun you, on you T 4, 1, 24 (16, 116). 
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Long U, UE, EW, IEW, and 
YOU. 

[The following examples shew, that 
whatever was the pronunciation, Shak- 
spere found these rhymes sufficiently 
rood for his purposes. According to 
Gill, he must have rhymed (yy, eu, yuu). 
The modern pronunciations are (iu, uu, 
yuu) in various words, and are gene- 
rally held to rhyme. But the rhymes 
in Shakspere can no more justify us in 
supposing that he pronounced them 
identically, than the universal custom of 
German poets in rhyming 6, #, ew with 
6, t, et, would admit of us supposing 
that they would endure the former 
vowels, received as (cece ce, yy y, ay 0 
οἰ), to be reduced to the second, whic 
are received as (66 6, 11 1, ai). This is 
a most instructive example, because 
this custom of rhyming is universal 
among German poets. The correspond- 
ing pronunciation is extremely com- 
mon, and it is as much shunned by all 
who have any pretence to orthoepical 
knowledge, as the omission or insertion 
of the aspirate in English speech. We 
may, therefore, well understand Shak- 
spere using rhymes and making puns 
due to a perhaps widely spread pro- 
nunciation, while he would, as manager, 
have well “wigged” an actor who 
ventured to employ them on the stage 
in serious speech,—a fate impending on 
any German actor who should “ assist” 
his author’s rhymes by venturing to 
utter 6 as (ee), w as (ii), or ez as (al). ] 
You rhymes with adieu LL 1, 1, 26 

(136, 110); 2, 1, 83 (141, 213); 6, 

2, 116 (153’, 240); MN 1, 1, 48 

(163, 224); H8 4, 4, 21 (488, 46) ; 

VA 535 (1008); S 57, 6 (1038) ; 

new CE 3, 2, 2 (100, 37); 8 15, 18 

(1033); grew S 84, 2 (1041); view 

LL 4, 3, 40 (148, 175); true T epil. 

(20’, 3); S 85, 9 (1041’); 118, 13 

(1045’); true sue LL 5, 2, 197 (158’, 

426); untrue LL 5, 2, 217 (156, 

472); view true new MY 3, 2, 14 

(193’, 132). 

True rhymes with adieu MA 3, 1, 26 
(121, 107); RJ 2, 2, 32 (720’, 186) ; 
Montague RJ 3, 1, 54 (726’, 153) ; 
view RL 454 (1018’); new αὶ 68, 
10 (1039); grew LC 169 (1051’) ; 
subdue LC 246 (1052). 

viewing ensuing VA 1076 (1018). 

blue knew RL 407 (1018). 

hue Jew MN 8, 1, 32 (168’, 97). 

beauty duty RL 13 (1014’); VA 167 
(1004’). 
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excuses abuses sluices RL 10738 (1024). 

pollute fruit RL 1063 (1024). 

suit mute LL 4, 2, 1388 (154, 275); 
VA 205 (1005) ; 335 (1006). 

suitor tutor TG 2, 1, 73 (25’, 148) ; 
KL 8, 2, 14 (863, 83). 

youth ruth PP 9,9 (1054, 125) ; S 37, 
2 (1086. 


Long U with Long OO. 


[These examples, though few in 
number, are instructive. There can 
be no question that the first two are 
not rhymes, and that if the third do 
you is a rhyme, the common you adieu 
in the last list, is not. | 
suing wooing VA 356 (1006’). 
lose it, abuse it Ηθ 4, 5, 18 (488, 40). 
do you M 3, 5, 2 (800’, 12). 


Long I with EYE and AY. 

Eye rhymes with by LL 1, 1, 14 (186, 
81); VA 281 (1006; ay LL 2, 1, 60 
(141, 188) ; buy LL 2, 1, 101 (141’, 
249); I LL 4, 3, 41 (148, 183); 
why TS 1, 1, 16 (282’, 79); die RJ 
1, 2, 7 (715, 50); lie RJ 1, 3, 23 
(716’, 85). 

Eyne rhymes with shine LL ὅ, 2, 82 
(153, 205); mine TS 5, 1, 56 (250’, 
120); vine AC 2, 7, 66, song (924, 
120). 

die ay R? 3, 3, 21 (372, 175). 

fly perdy KL 2, 4, 27, song (859, 84). 


OY with UI, and long I. 
noise boys CE 3, 1, 39 (99, 61). 
oyes=oyez toys MW 4, 5, 12 (65, 45), 

in ludicrous rhymes. 
moi Fr. destroy R? 5, 3, 39 (379’, 119). 
joy destroy H 3, 2, 61 (829, 206). 
voice juice VA 134 (1004’). This 
rhyme is somewhat obscure. But 
Hodges, 1643, gives juice and joice, 
meaning joist, as identical in sound ; 
he probably said (dzhois), a pronuncia- 
tion still common among carpenters. 
swine groin VA 1115 (1013). Here 
possibly (groin) may have been said. 


Close OU (ou), 


with especial reference to the word 

wound, called (wound) by Smith, and 

(wuund), in accordance with the present 

general use, by Gill, who gives (waand), 

or perhaps (waund), as a Northern pro- 
nunciation. 

Wound rhymes with ground MN 2, 2, 
18 (167, 100); R23, 2, 18 (369, 
139) ἘΠῚ 1199 (1025) ; confound 
MN 56, 1, 86 (179, 300); TC 3, 1, 
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68 (635’, 128); found RJ 2, 1, 10, 
and 2, 2, 1 (719’, 42 and 1); sound 
RJ 4, 5, 40 (736, 128); P 4, Gower 
(990, 23); bound VA 265 (1006); 
round VA 368 (1006’) ; hound VA 
913 (1011’). 

swounds wounds RL 1486 (1027’). 

profound ground M 3, 4, 2 (800’, 24). 

crown lown Oth 2, ὃ, 31, song (889, 93). 


GH with F. 


Macduff enough M 4, 8, 9 (809, 33). 
laugh draff MW 4, 2, 41 (60, 104). 
laugh staff CH 3, 1, 26 (99, 56). 
hereafter laughter TN 2, 3, 20 (287’,48), 
after daughter TS 1, 1, 59 (2384, 244). 
This may be meant as ludicrous. 
daughter after WT 4, 1,1 (817’, 27). 
In the speech of Time, as chorus. 
caught her, daughter, slaughter, halter, 
after KL 1, 4, 101 (854’, 340). Ina 
Song of the Fool. These last three 
examples are very remarkable, es- 
pecially the last, including the word 
halter. When this rhyme occurs in 
modern ludicrous verse it is usual 
to say (aa‘ta) daa‘ta). Whether any 
such ludicrous pronunciation then 
prevailed is not clear, but (-aater) 
would save every case, as halter 
might well sink to (Haa‘ter). 
oft nought PP 19, 41 (1056, 339). 
Mr. Shelly, of Plymouth, says that 
he has heard higher lower pronounc- 
ed in that neighbourhood as (noif*a 
loof‘a), and that (thaaft, 5911) are 
common in Devonshire for thought, 
sigh. Seep. 212. 


GH written as TH. 


mouth drouth P 3, Gower (986', 7); 
VA 542 (1008). See Jones’s pro- 
nunciation, supra p. 212. 


GH mute. 


[This is entirely comparable to the 
disregard of (u) in the rhymes (00u, ou), 
supra p. 961, col. 1. It by no means 
proves that the gf (kh) was not still 
lightly touched. The sound was con- 
fessedly gentle, and not so harsh as 
the Welsh ch, supra pp. 210, 779. 
But it favours Gill’s (reikht), ete., for 
Salesbury’s (rikht).] 

Light rhymes with bite R? 1, 8, 57 
(361, 292); white VA 1051 (1012’); 
spite VA 1133 (1013’); smite RL 
176 (1016). 

Right rhymes with appetite RL 545 
(1019’) ; spite H 1, 5, 64 (819, 188) ; 
CH 4, 2.2.0}. 
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might rite MA ὅ, 3, 5 (182’, 21). 

Night rhymes with quite Oth 4, 1, 78 
(906’, 128): despite VA 731 (1009”). 

spite knight MN 4, 1, 83 (178’, 281). 

Delight rhymes with quite LL 1, 1, 13 
(135', 70); white LL 5, 2, 404 (160, 
905) ; sprite M 4, 1, 42 (802’, 127). 

sight white VA 1166 (1013’), 

sleights sprites M 3, 5, 2 (800’, 26). 

Nigh rhymes with try CE 2,1, 16 (95’, 
42); immediately MN 2, 2, 24 (167’, 
155) ; sky AY 2, 7, 36 (215, 184); 
fly Oth 2; 1, 57 (887, 153) ; eye VA 
341 (1006). 

high rhymes with eye AW 1, 1, 62 
(256, 235); dry VA 551 (1008). 
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sighs eyes RJ 1, 1, 78 (714, 196). 

nebour =neighbour LL 5, 1, 5 (150, 27). 

fray weigh MN 3, 2, 27 (170', 129). 

weigh’d maid RJ 1, 2, 28 (714’, 101). 

straight conceit CE 4, 2, 33 (103’, 63). 

paying weighing MM 3, 2, 86 (82, 279). 

so though MN 2, 2, 20 (167’, 108); 
KJ 1, 1, 45 (333, 168). 

bough now VA 37 (1003’). 

vows boughs AY 3, 2, 34 (216’, 141). 

-ED = T after §, K. 
kissed whist T 1, 2, 99 (4’, 379). 


deck’d aspect LL 4, 3, 75 (149, 258). 
breast distress’d VA 812 (1010’). 


Effect of R final. 


Unaccented final ar, er, or. 


ne’er Jupiter T 4, 1, 17 (15’, 76). 
worshipper fear cheer RL 86 (1015’). 
appear murderer P 4, Gower (990, 51). 
characters tears bears LC 16 (1050). 
stomachers dears WT 4, 4, 48 (321, 
226). 
pees near PT 5 (1057). 
character where AY 3, 2, 1 (215, 6). 
conspirator ravisher RL 769 (1021’). 
orator harbinger CE 3, 2, 1 (100, 10). 
orator singular publisher RL 30 (1015), 
progenitors ours RL 1756 (1030). 


AR, ARE. 


Are rhymes with star LL 1, 1, 14 (136, 
89); prepare 5, 2, 39 (152, 81); 
care R? 2, 3, 40 (367’, 170) ; 3H 2, 
5, 14 (587’, 128); 8. 147, 9 (1049) ; 
dare M 3, 5, 2 (800’, 2) ; compare VA 
8 (1008) ; care snare RL 926 (1022'); 
car S 7, 9 (1032); prepare ὃ 18, 1 
(1082’); compare S 35, 6 (10867 ; 
war TC prol. (622, 30). 

War rhymes with star MN 8, 2, 101 
(173,407), P 1, 1,.7 (978, 87)o gar 
VA 98 (1004) ; bar S 46, 1 (1036’). 

warp sharp AY 2, 7, 36 (215, 187). 

reward barr’d AW 2, 1, 51 (260’, 150). 

warm harm VA 198 (1005). 

warm’d charm’d LC 191 (1061... The 
above rhymes shew, either that (w) 
did not affect the following (a), or 
that the effect was disregarded. Gill 

_ authorizes the first conclusion. 

vineyard rocky hard T 4, 1, 16 (15’, 68). 

start heart MW 5, 5, 20 (65, 90). 

athwart heart LL 4, 3, 38 (148, 135). 

Heard rhymes with reward P 5, 3, 
Gower (999’, 85); regard RL 305 
(1017’). 


EAR, -ERE. 


[These seem to have been in a transi- 
tional state between (iir) and (eer), 
(p. 81), probably for this reason the 
rhymes are rather confused. But the 
general pronunciation was evidently 
(eer).] 

Ear rhymes with there R? 5, 3, 40 
(379', 125); PP 19, 26 (1056, 324) ; 
dear RJ 1, 5, 14 (718, 48); hair 
VA 145 (1004’); tear 5. RL 1126 
(1024’) ; bear hear RL 1327 (1026) ; 
swear bear RL 1418 (1027); bear 
S 8, 6 (1032). 

Hear rhymes with chanticleer T 1, 2, 
101 (δ΄, 384); swear LL 4, 3, 38 
(148, 145); tear fear LL 4, 3, 58 
(148’, 200); fear MN 2, 2, 24 (167’, 
153); bear Oth 1, 3, 46 (884, 212) ; 
VA 428 (1007); tear v. bear RL 
667 (1020’) ; cheer PP [21], 21 
(1056’, 393). 

Here rhymes with were CE 4, 2, 4 
(102’, 9); swear ear LL 4, 1, 28 
(144, 57); ear appear LL 4, 3,4 
(147, 44); there 4, 3, 45 (148, 
189); MV 2, 7,5 (190, 61); dear 
LL 4, 3, 82 (149, 274); swear LL 
5, 2, 173 (155, 357); wear MN 2, 
2, 18 (167, 70); spear R? 1, 1, 24 
(357’, 170); tear s. H® prol. (592, 
5); gear TC 3, 2, 54 (687’, 219) ; 
where RJ 1, 1, 80 (714, 203) ; bier 
RJ 3, 2, 9 (727’', 59) ; clear M 4, 3, 
20 (807’, 61); deer VA 229 (1005) ; 
bear dear RL 1290 (1026). 

There rhymes with bear T 1, 2, 99 
(δ᾽, 381); near MN 2, 2, 23 (167’, 
135); S 136, 1 (1047’); spear VA 
1112 (1018); RL 1422 (1027); ap- 
pear fear RL 114 (1016) ; tear v. 
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fear RL 787 (1021); tear s. RL 
1373 (1026’). 

Where rhymes with sphere MN 2, 1, 
2 (164, 6); clear S 84, 10 (1041) ; 
sere OF 4, 2 13 (103, 19); near S 
61, 13 (1038’); were beer Oth 2, 1, 
57 (887, 159). 

Wear rhymes with dear LL 4, 2, 45 
(152, 130); deer AY 4, 2, 6 (223, 
1Π}} ΘῈΣ VA 163 (1004); year 
506 (1007); fear 1081 (1018); 
bear 8 77, 1 (1040’). 

Year rhymes with peer WT 4, 3, 1 
(318, 1); R? 1, 3, 18 (359', 93); 
cheer dear there 2 H* 5, 3, 6 (435’, 
18); deer KL ὃ, 4, 34 (864’, 144) ; 
wear KL 1, 4, 68, song (853, 181) ; 
forbear VA 524 (1008). 

Dear rhymes with wear ware WT 4, 4, 
92 (322, 324); peer R? 5, 5, 3 (880’, 
67); there 5. 110, 1 (1044’) ; year 
KJ 1, 1, 38 (333, 152). 

Tear 5. rhymes with hair CE 3, 2, 2 
(100’, 46); VA 49 (1003’); 191 
(1005) ; her MN 2, 2, 18 (167, 92) ; 
wear LC 289 (1052’). 

Appear rhymes with bear CE 3, 1, 4 
(98', 15); TC 1, 2, 139 (626, 320) ; 
bear hair dear near MN 2, 2, 4 (166’, 
soy nere MY 2, 9, 9 (191, 73); 
R? 5, 6, 2 (381’, 9); there KL 1, 4, 
62, song (853, 159); wears P 4, 3, 
Gower (999’, 93); tear s. VA 1175 
(1013’) ; fear RL 456 (1018’); 1434 
(1027) ; were 631 (1020) ; pioner 
1380 (1026’); where S 102, 2 (1043’); 
wear dear LC 98 (1060). 

Fear rhymes with there MN 2, 1, 3 
(164, 30); 3, 2, 2 (170, 31); H 3, 
2, 56 (828’, 181); VA 320 (1006); 
RL 307 (1017’) ; swear TN 5, 1, 61 
(301', 173); H6 4, 5, 6 (488, 28); 
PP 7, 8 (1053’, 92); bear M 3, 5, 2 
(800’, 30); RL 610 (1020); near H 
1, 3, 5 (815’, 43) ; forbear AC 1, 3, 
ΘΙ. 11 bl): clear P 1, 1, 15 (978, 
141); ear VA 659 (1009); RL 307 
(1017’) ; deer VA 689 (1009); severe 
VA 998 (1012); 1153 (1013’); hear 
cheer RL 261 (1017); there swear 
1647 (1029). 

Bear rhymes with severe MM 3, 2, 86 
(82, 275); fear MN 2, 2, 18 (167’, 
94); bear MN 5, 1, 2 (176, 21); 
near Cy 4, 2, 102, song (966, 278) ; 
tear v. P 4, 4, Gower (993, 29); hair 
tear RL 1129 (1024) ; were S 13, 6 
(1032’); there S 41, 9 (1036). 

clear sphere MN 38, 2, 9 (170, 60). 

swears hairs P 4, 4, Gower (993, 27). 

pierce rehearse R? 5, 3, 40 (379’, 127). 
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fierce =fearce in quartos H 1, 1, 50 
(io. ἸΑΙΝ 

weary merry T 4, 1, 29 (16, 135). 

herd beard S 12, 6 (1032’). This 
favours J. P. Kemble’s pronunciation 
of beard as bird, supra p. 82, 1. 13 
and note, and p. 20. 

heard beard LL 2, 1, 74 (141, 202). 
This‘ is not so favourable to Kemble 
as the last, because heard was often 
hard, supra pp. 20, 964. 


AIR. 
despair prayer T epil. (20’, 15). 
prayer fair RL 344 (1017). As we 
have fully recognized prayer as a 
dissyllable, supra p. 951, we must 
apparently make 7 syllabic in despair 
and fair. 


TR: 


first worst TS 1, 2, 6 (234, 138). 

curst first VA 887 (1011). 

first accurst VA 1118 (1013). 

earth birth MW 4, 4, 17 (65, 84). 
birds herds VA 455 (1007’). 

stir spur VA 283 (1005’), star, quartos. 
stir incur RL 1471 (1027’). 


IRE. 

aspire higher MW 4, 5, 25 (65’, 101). 
briar fire MN 2, 1, 2 (164, 3). 
fires liars RJ 1, 2, 27 (715’, 94). 
aspire higher P 1, 4, 2 (980’, δ). 
relier retire RL 639 (1020). 

In all these the r is evidently syl- 
labic, p. 951. 


ORE, OR. 


before door MV, 1, 2, 29 (183’, 146). 

abhor thee, adore thee PP 12, 9 (1054’, 
165). 

court sport LL 4, 1, 29 (144’, 100). 

short sport H# 1, 3, 54 (387', 301). 

forsworn born LL 1, 1, 38 (136’, 150). 

form storm KL 2, 4, 27, song (859, 80) ; 
LC 99 (1050’). 

force horse Καὶ 91, 2 (1042). 

accurst worst TG 4, 4, 18 (40, 71). 

Turk work Oth 2, 1, 40 (886’, 115). 

forth worth AW 3, 4, 2 (267’, 13); 
H 4, 4, 17 (835', 65); VA 416 
(1007); S 38, 9 (1035); S 72, 13 
(1040); S 103, 1 (1043’. 

Word rhymes with Ford MW 5, 5, 76 
(66’, 258); afford CK 3, 1,8 (98 
24); $105, 10 (1044) ; 79, 9 (1040’) ; 
85, 5 (1041’) ; board CE 8, 2, 1 (100, 
18); LL 2, 1, 85 (141, 215); lord 
LL 4, 1, 30 (144’, 102); MN 2, 2, 
24 (167, 151}: Ἐ 2. Gower (98h, 
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3); RL 1609 (1028): sword LL 5, 
2, 138 (154, 274): MN 2, 2, 19 
(167’, 106); RL 1420 (1027); ford 
RL 1329 (1026). 
re-worded accorded LC 1 (1050). 
afford Lord LL 4, 1, 13 (148’, 39). 
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OUR. 
hours flowers LL 4, 3, 99 (150, 379). 
power hour Tim 3, 1, 15 (749’, 64). 
flower devour RL 1254 (1026). These 
are evidently cases of syllabic +r, 
supra p, 961. 


Mr. Ricwarp Grant Wuire’s ExizABETHAN PRONUNCIATION. 


The following is an abstract of Mr. White’s Memorandums on 
English Pronunciation in the Elizabethan Era, which forms an ap- 
pendix to the 12th Vol. of his Shakespeare, supra p. 918, n. 1. 
Passages in inverted commas are nearly in the words of the original ; 
those in brackets, and all palaeotypic symbols, are additions. 


A. 


A was generally (ee) as in ale, make, 
tame ; sometimes (AA) as In awe, saw, 
fail ; the Italian (aa) and short (Ὁ) 
are rarely indicated. 

A final was almost always (ee.) This 
is shewn by the rhymes: say Seneca, 
Drayton’s Klegies, 1627, Ὁ. 197; Remora 
delay, Pastor Fido, 1647, p. 215; from 
height of Idey = Ida, Seneca’s Ten 
Tragedies, 1581, fol. 115. [See supra 
p- 912, under AI. Ina note on MV 3, 1, 
23 (192, 84), Mr. White observes that 
both folios and quartos spell Genowa or 
Genoway, and thinks this indicates the 
pronunciation Geno’a or Geno’ay, a po- 
sition of the accent now common 
among the illiterate. But if we re- 
member that the Italian is Genova, we 
may suppose Gen-o-wa to have been 
intended, or apply the suggestion, supra 
Ῥ. 133, note. According to the Cam- 
bridge editors, the quartos and _ first 
three folios have Genowa, and the 
fourth Geneva, a mistake for Genova. 
None end the word with ay. He 
adds:] “1 am convinced that the final 
a of proper names had then almost 
always the pure sound of the vowel ; 
and the more, because such a pronun- 
ciation still pervades New England, 
where even the best-educated men, 
who have not had the advantage of 
early and frequent intercourse with the 
most polite society of Boston and the 
other principal cities, say, for instance, 
Carolinay for Carolina, Augustay for 
Augusta, and even Savannay for Savan- 
nah—the last syllable being rather 
lightly touched, but being still un- 
mistakeably ay (ee) instead of ah (aa). If 
told of this, they would probably be 
surprised, and perhaps deny it ; but it 
is true; and the pronunciation, al- 
though somewhat homely, is merely a 


remnant of Shakespearian English.” 
[Say rather of English of the xvmth 
century, and that peculiar, if we may 
trust orthoepists at all. Compare the 
observations on German e final, supra 
p- 119, note, col. 2.] 

In angel, stranger, danger, manger, 
a =(z) or (A), shewn by the co-existence 
of the spellings an, aun [no instance 
of aungel is cited]. 

In master, plaster, father, a=(ee). 
In Pastor Fido, v. 6, p. 202, ed. 1647, 
we find the rhyme: father either. 
Also in have, a = (ee). “He [the 
painter West] also pronounced some of 
his words, in reading, with a puritan- 
ical barbarism, such as haive for have.” 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, p. 85, 
ed. 1860. ‘My mother, who both 
read and spoke remarkably well, would 
say haive and shaul (for shall) when 
she sang her hymns.” did. [Both 
xviuith century sounds, (Heev) being 
the late form of (Heev). The modern 
(πον) shortened the vowel, without 
altering its quality. We have (feedh-a) 
now as a provincialism, see supra p. 750, 


n. 8.] 
CH 


had more frequently than now the sound 
k, [The instances cited—deseke, belk, 
stinch, roches, for beseech, belch, stink, 
vocks,—are only cases of old ᾧ not 
changed into (tsh). The ch can hardly 
be supposed to represent %; yet Mr. 
White observes that chaste is cast in 
the first and second folios of WT 3, 
2, 19 (815, 133), which might have 
been a misprint, and suggests that we 
should read, ‘‘he hath bought a pair 
of chaste lips of Diana, for “ cast 
lips,’ in AY 3, 4, 10 (219’, 16), which 
would spoil the joke of comparing 
Dian’s lips to cast-off clothes. 10 can- 
not be supposed that there was any 
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variation between (tsh) and (k) in this 
and similar words. In LL 4, 1, 10 
(150’, 35), he supposes chirrah to re- 
present shirrah. ] 


E. 


The -ed was “rigorously pronounced,” - 


unless the contraction was indicated. 
Thus purpled, shuffled, were purp-l-ed, 
shuff-l-ed. [See supra p. 952.] 


EA. 


Generally ea=ce. [Here Mr. White 
recants a hasty opinion that ea = (11), 
made in a note on LL 4, 1, 60 (145, 
148), on finding that Mr. Collier’s 
folio supplied declare as a rhyme to 
swear in that passage, thus : 

To see him kiss his hand! and how 

most sweetly ’a will swear, 
Looking babies in her eyes, his passion 
to declare. | 

But in thread, instead, ea was (11), as 
inferred from the very frequent mis- 
spellings threed, threde, insteed, instede. 
[The inference is unsafe, because the 
spelling ea was not well fixed, see supra 
p- 77.] In heart, heard, earth, dearth, 
hearth, ea appears to have had ‘the 
broad sound of a.” [this ‘*broad sound” 
should mean (aa), but (aa) is probably 
intended, as he spells] hart, hard, arth, 
ete. ‘The first and last are still pre- 
served, and the others linger among 
the uncultivated. But heard and earth 
were conformed to analogy by some 
speakers and writers, and pronounced 
haird and airth ; and this usage is not 
yet extinct in New England. Beard 
appears to have had four sounds, beerd 
(rarely), baird (the most usual), dard 
and burd—the sound of the same letters 
in heard at this day.’ In creature, e-a 
were two sounds [supra p. 947]. See 
the rhyme: began ocean, Milton’s 
Hymn on the Nativity, st. 5, and: 
ocean run ; Browne’s Pastorals, 1, 25, 
ed. 1772. [See: ocean motion, supra 
Ῥ. 954, col. 1, and: physician incision, 
supra p. 949, col. 2.] Aa was short (e) 
in leap’d, heap’ t. 


EAU. 


[In a note on H* 1, 2, 7 (383’, 28), 
Mr. White conceives that “squires of 
the night’s body” and “ thieves of the 
day’s beauty,’’ contained a pun on body, 
beauty, by giving the latter its modern 
French sound deauté. But eaw in the 
English pronunciation of that time was 
not the French, as we have seen, supra 
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p- 138, and the French sound of that 
time was not the modern one, supra 
p. 822 and p. 922.] 


EI 
was probably always (ee). 


EW 


was often (00), as it is now in shew, 
strew, as shewn by rhymes, and spelling 
shrow=shrew, Albion's England, 1602, 
Ῥ. 41; tew =tow, 1d. p. 144; shewres = 
showers, Jb. p. 193, [supra p. 960, 
col. 2, under the rhymes to So.] 
But ew was also (uu), ‘and even shew, 
the preterite, had that pronunciation, 
which it still preserves in New Eng- 
land.’ In sue, rue, true, Louis, ew was 
‘“‘very commonly used’’ for (uu). 


GH 


was more frequently f than at present. 
Compare the rhymes: daughter after, 
Pastor Fido, 1647, p. 150, Romeus and 
Juliet, ed, Collier, p. 65; taught soft, 
Browne’s Pastorals, 1, 68; and the 
spelling: raughter =rafter, Lilly’s Gal- 
lathea, act 1, sc. 4. But gh was also 
silent. The following rhymes are cited 
from Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare, 
1860: oft naught, Passionate Pilgrim ; 
taught aloft, Surrey’s Forsaken Lover ; 
shaft caught, Chapman’s Hero and 
Leander; aloft thought, Chapman’s 
Hesiod ; after manslaughter, Barclay’s 
Ecologue II, [See Shakspere’s rhymes, 
supra p. 963, col. 2.] 


H 


Probably more often dropped than at 
present. 
I 


had the sound (ii) in monosyllables 
and many other places, as shewn b 
the misspellings in the folio 1623: the 
world to weet (=wit) AC 1, 1, 11] 
(911’, 39); spleets (= splits) what it 
speaks AC 2, 7, 67 (924, 129); the 
breeze (=brize) upon her AC 3, 10, 6 
(928’, 14) ; akind of weeke ( = wick) or 
snuffe H 4, 7, 29 (839, 116), quarto 
1604; At whose abuse our flyring 
(=fleering) world can winke, Church- 
yard’s Charity, 1595; Doth neither 
church, queer (=quire, choir), court, 
nor country spare, 7014; In Dauid’s 
Psalms true miter ( = metre) flows, 
Churchyard’s Praise of Poetry, 1595. 
The spelling spreet for spirit, sprite, 
or spright, 15 very common. ‘ Which 
the High goat ( = he-goat) as one 
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seeing, yet reserving revenge, οἷο, "ἢ 
Braithwaite'’s Survey of History, 1638, 
p. 342. [See Wheeson, supra p. 930. ] 


IE 
was generally (11), but pierce, fierce, 
were “ very generally pronounced purse 
and fuse” [meaning (pas, fis), or (peas, 
feis), but the xvith century sounds 
were professedly, (pers, fers) }. 


L 


was more often silent than now, as 
shewn by the spellings fawtes = faults, 
haulty =haughty, Ralph, Rafe = Ralph; 
but was heard in could, should, would, 
down to past the middle of xvm th 
century. [In a note on LL 4, 1, 4 
(150, 22), Mr. White mentions that 
Z in could, would, is heard in the old 
pronunciation of the eastern United 
States, see supra p. 871, col. 2, and p. 
961, col. 2, under OO.] ‘The spelling 
Jjelious (Albion’s England, c. 84, p. 349, 
ed. 1606) may indicate the sound still 
retained in rebellious, stallion. 


O, OA. 


There was great irregularity in the 
spelling. ‘Some well-educated old- 
country folk (Mrs. Kemble for instance) 
pronounce toad with abroad dissyllabic 
utterance of both vowels, the first long, 
the second short—to-ad. The same 
pronunciation obtains in a less degree 
with regard to throat, road, load, and 
other like words.’’ But Shakspere used 
‘the simple sound of 0” [meaning 
perhaps (00), but see supra p. 94]. One 
was the same as own. ‘The modern 
prefixed w is like the Dorsetshire whot, 
wold, whome, dwont, pwint, ewot =hot, 
old, home, don’t, point, coat. 


OL 
was simple 7 in join, point, boil, etc., 
down to Pope’s time, supra p. 184. 


00. 


Early in the Elizabethan era 00 ex- 
pressed ‘‘ those sounds of w—as in cud 
and blood, intrude and brood—for which 
it now stands,” that is (0, τι ἢ). The 
use of o-e, was meant perhaps to indi- 
cate the old sound (00). “Although 
we often find v00m spelled rome, we 
never find Rome spelled Room, or either 
word rwme or rum.’ The sound 
(Ruum) was one “ of the many affecta- 
tions’’ of the xvi th century. Moon, 
frequently spelled sone, rhymes with 
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Birone LL 4, 3, 70 (148’, 230), and 
probably had the long ὁ sound, [Ina 
note on the passage, he repudiates the 
notion that Birone should be read 
(Biruun:), apparently because the name 
here rhymes with moon, or because Mr, 
C. J. Fox said Touloon in the House of 
Commons; but see supra p. 961. Ina 
note on MN 4, 1, 28 (177’, 189), the 
rhyme: know woo, makes him suppose 
that woo and woe had the same sound, 
But see rhymes to woo, supra p. 961, 
and Salesbury, p. 785. And on KJ 4, 
7, 1 (3854’, 2), reading ‘poor brain,’ 
instead of ‘pure brain,’ he observes : 
The original has pore, the commonest 
spelling of ‘poor’ in the folio, and in 
other books of the time, representin 
the old pronunciation of that mc 
which is still preserved in some parts 
of the United States.” The Cambridge 
editors say that in all the copies known 
to them the reading is pure, and not 
pore. | 
OU 


had either the sound (ou) or (uu). 
QU 


was (k) in *banquet, quality, quantity, 
*quay, quern, quintain, *quoif, quod, 
*guoit, *quote, and perhaps quart, and 
quit. [Those words marked * are 
still frequently so pronounced.] LL 4, 
2, 142 (154, 279), perhaps contained 
the pun gualm, calm; as also 2 H¢ 2, 
4,11 (419, 40), where the Hostess has 
calm, meaning gualm, and Falstaff takes 
the word as calm. [Price, 1668, gives 
“‘qualm sudden fit, calm still quiet,” 
among his list of differences between 
words of like sound. ] 


S 


“before a vowel had often the sound 
of sh, as it has now in sugar and sure. 
Such was its sound in swe, suit, and 
its compounds, and I believe in super 
and its compounds, and in swpine and 
supreme. Sewer was pronounced shore 
in the Elizabethan era. Hence, too, 
shekels was spelled sickels’’ in the fo. 
MM 2, 2, 64 (74’, 149). [The Cam- 
bridge editors quote from Notes and 
Queries, vol. 5, p. 325, the observation 
that shekels is spelled sickles in Wyc- 
liffe’s Bible. This is not an instance 
of s and sh interchanging in sound, 
but of different transcriptions of a 
Hebrew word (shex‘el) which Jerome 
Latinized into sic/us, of course the im- 
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mediate origin of Wycliffe’s spelling, 
and hence probably of the folio read- 
ing. Referring to LL 4, 1, 37 (144, 
109), see supra p. 215, note, he says 
that in LL 3,1, 77 (148, 191), swe is 
printed shwe. It is not so in the fo. 
1623, and the Cambridge editors do 
not note the form. ] 


ΤῊ 


probably more frequently had the 
sound of (t) than at present. Com- 
pare the common spellings: xostri/s 
nosethrills, apotecary apothecary, au- 
tority authority, ¢’one the one, ¢’ other 
the other [#’one, t’other, are thought 
to have been that one, that other= 
’t one “tother|, tril’ thrill, swarty 
swarthy, jift fifth, scvt sixth, eight 
eighth [the last three are quite modern 
spellings and sounds], Sathan Satan, 
stalworth stalwart, quot, quote, quod, 
quoth. Less usual examples: whats 
tys this, twice in Wyt and Science, 
Shak. Soc. ed. p. 21 [compare the 
change of 6 to ¢ after ὦ, ¢ in Orrmin, 
supra p. 490, 1. 22, and p. 444, n. 2, 
but here ¢ys may be simply a misprint]; 
a pytheous piteous crye, Robert the 
Devyli, p. 6; in golden trone throne, 
Seneca’s Zen Tragedies, 1581, p. 124 
[compare Salesbury, supra p. 760, n. 3]; 
th’ one autentique authentic, Daniel’s 
Rosamond, 1599, sig. Ce 2; dept depth 
of art, Browne's Pastorals, 2, 52; Be 
as cautherizing cauterizing, Tim 5, 1, 
48 (761’, 136), ed. 1623 [it is really 
misprinted as a Cantherizing in that 
folio, the other three folios read as a 
catherizing, cauterizing was Pope’s 
conjecture, other editors read cancer- 
izing, the instance is therefore worth- 
less]; the Thuskan Tuscan poet, Dray- 
ton’s Nymphidia, 1627, p. 120; with 
amatists amethysts, Arcadia, 1605, p. 
143; call you this gamouth gamut, 
four times, TS 3, 1, 24 (240’, 71), ed. 
1623 [the other folios have gamoth, 
the derivation is obscure]. Observe 
the interchange of ¢, th, in Japhet, 
Batseba, Hithite, Galathians, Loth, 
Pathmos, Swethen, Goteham, Gotes, 
Athalanta, Protheus, Antony, Anthenor, 
“throughout our early literature.” 
See also in Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s 
Interpreter of the Academie for For- 
rain Languages and all Noble Sciences 
and Exercises, 1648, 4to., where the 
writer, a Fleming, whose “associations 
were with the highest - bred English 
people of his day, . . . intended to ex- 
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press with great particularity the Eng- 
lish pronunciation of the day, and it 
specially became him to give the best.”’ 
Thus he spells Zeftenant, Nassow. “In 
this singular book, which is printed 
with remarkable accuracy, we find 
words spelled with ἐλ in which we 
know there was only the sound of ¢, 
and, what is of equal importance, words 
written with ¢ which were then, as 
now, according to received usage, 
spelled with ¢h, and which have been 
hitherto supposed to have been pro- 
nounced with the @ (th) sound.” ‘The 
examples are With Sundayes =W hit 
Sundays, may seth=set, will theach = 
teach, strenckt = strength, yought = 
youth, anathomie=anatomy, fourthy = 
forty, seventhy= seventy, seuentheen = 
seventeen, dept =depth, hight =height, 
sigth, sigthed =sight, sighted, rethorike 
=rhetoric, draught = broth, the French 
is potage. 

To this refer the puns “that most 
capricious [punning on caper =a goat] 
poet Ovid among the Goths,” AY 3, 
3, 3 (218’, 9); and ‘ Note, notes, for- 
sooth, and nothing,’ MA 2, 3, 16 (118’, 
59). Compare ‘‘no hearing, no feeling, 
but my 5115 song, and admiring the 
nothing of it,’ W'T 4, 4, 164(324’, 625). 
Let the reader ‘discover if he can what 
this means, if nothing was not pro- 
nounced noting. Let him explain too, 
if he can, the following passage (which 
no one has hitherto attempted to ex- 
plain), ‘-Armado.—But to have a love 
of that colour, methinks Samson had 
small reason forit. He surely affected 
her for her wit. Moth.—It was so, 
sir, for she had a green wit,’ LL 1, 
2, 51 (138’, 91), except on the theory 
that the th was pronounced as ¢, 
and that the Page puns, and alludes 
to the green withes which Dalilah 
vainly used as bonds for Samson. 
And here compare Gerbier’s [here mis- 
spelled Bergier’s in the original work] 
spelling ‘W7th-Sundayes,’and conversely 
the frequent spelling of the preposition 
‘with’ wit in writings of an earlier 
date.’”’ Notice d for th, and conversely, 
in murder, further, fathom, hundred, 
tether, quoth. “41 believe that in the 
Elizabethan era, and, measurably, down 
to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, d, th, and t, were indiscriminately 
used to express a hardened and perhaps 
not uniform modification of the Anglo- 
Saxon 6, a sound like which we now 
hear in the French pronunciation of 
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meurtre, and which has survived, with 
other pronunciations of the same period, 
in the Irish pronunciations of murder, 
JSurther, after, water, in all of which 
the sound is neither d, ἐλ, nor ὁ." [He 
alludes to the very dental ¢, d=(tt, df) 
common on the Continent, still heard 
in some combinations in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and the Peak 
of Derbyshire, and probably much more 
widely; the Irish seems to be compli- 
cated with a post-aspiration (thu, 
dtu). In Yorkshire water is some- 
times (waa'tfer)and almost (waa‘tfHer), 
and Southerners, in trying to imitate it, 
call it (waatha). In the following 
notes, Mr. White pursues this subject 
further.] LL 1, 2, enter Moth (137’). 
“T have not the least doubt that the 
name of Armado’s Page is not Moth, 
but Mote—a ‘ congruent epitheton ’ 
[LL 1, 2, 9 (138, 14)] to one whose 
extremely diminutive person is fre- 
quently alluded to in the play by phrases 
which seem applicable only to Tom 
Thumb. That ‘ mote’ was spelled 
moth we have evidence twice in one 
line of this play [LL 4, 3, 39 (148, 
161)], which stands in the original [in 
the quartos and folios]: ‘You found 
his Moth, the King your Moth did see;’ 
also in the following from KJ 4, 1, 29 
(346’, 92): *O heaven, that there were 
but a moth in yours ;’ and, in fact, in 
every case in which the word appears 
in the first folio, as well as in all the 
quartos. Wicliff wrote in Matthew vi.: 
‘were rust and mought distryeth ’ 
[in Forshall and Madden's ed., Matt. 
vi. 19, older version, ‘‘ wher rust and 
mou;the distruyeth,’’ later version, 
“where ruste and mouste destrieth,’’ 
where we have the very same diversity 
of th and ¢]. Indeed, it seems far from 
improbable that the two words were 
originally one, and that ‘mote’ is not, 
as Richardson supposes, from ‘ mite.’ 
For both ‘mite’ and ‘motfe]’ are 
found in Anglo-Saxon, in which lan- 
guage ‘moth’ is moghte [mogSe, mohSe, 
or modse, according to Ettmiiller, p. 
232, who refers the word to the root 
mtgan, mtihan, to be able, to cover, to 
heap up; this accounts for the z so 
often found in old writings, and the 
two sounds (moot, mooth) are similar 
to the two sounds (draat, drouth), see 
supra p. 963; mite, ags. mite, from 
mitan, to eat; mote, ags. mot, is of 
very uncertain origin]. But whether 
the name is Moth or Mote, it is plain 
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that the pronunciation was mote.” In 
a note on the fairy’s name, Moth, MN 
3, 1, 49 (169, 165), Mr. White notes 
that the Moth of the old editions means 
mote, and quotes from Withal’s Shorte 
Dictionarie for Young Beginners. Lon- 
don, 4to., 1568. ‘A moth or motte 
that eateth clothes, tinea. A barell or 
great bolle, Tina, ne. Sed tinea, eum 
6, vermiculus est, angliceé, A mought;” 
and from Lodge’s Wits Miserie, or the 
World’s Madnesse, ‘‘'They are in the 
aire like atomi in sole, mothes in the 
sun.” On TS 2, 1, 16 (287, 48), he 
remarks that ‘ Katharina,’ had the th 
sounded as ¢, as shewn by the abbre- 
viation Kate. [So also Jones, supra 
p- 219.] On pother, KL 8, 2, 9 (862’, 
50), he remarks: ‘* This word was spelled 
powther, pother, podther, and pudder. 
In the first three cases it seems to have 
been prouounced with the ¢h hard; and 
I believe it to be no more nor less than 
the word ‘potter,’ which is used in this, 
but not, I believe, in the mother 
country.” [But the modern (pedh-z) 
favours an old (pudh‘er), which, with 
the interchange of (d) and (dh), ex- 
plains everything,] Bermoothes, T 1, 
2, 53 (4, 229), is the same as Bermudas. 
In the introduction to MA, vol. 3, 
p- 227, Mr. White very ingeniously 
shews that if we read Nothing as Noting, 
the title becomes intelligible, “for the 
much ado is produced entirely by noting. 
It begins with the noting of the Prince 
and Claudio, first by -Antonio’s man 
[overheard MA 1, 2, 4 (113’, 9)], and 
then by Borachio, who reveals their 
conference to John [heard MA 1, 3, 19 
(114’, 64)]; it goes on with Benedick 
noting the Prince, Leonato, and Claudio 
in the garden [the fowl sits MA 2, 3, 
26 (119, 95)]; and again with Beatrice 
noting Margaret and Ursula in the 
same place [Beatrice runs to hear MA 
3, 1, ὃ (120’, 25)]; the incident upon 
which its action turns is the noting of 
Borachio’s interview with Margaret by 
the Prince and Claudio [see me MA 2, 
2, 14 (118, 48); you shall see MA ὃ, 
2, 51 (122, 116); saw MA 3, 3, 57 
(123’, 160) ; did see MA 4, 1, 41 (126, 
91)]; and finally the incident which 
unravels the plot is the noting of 
Borachio and Conrad by the Watch 
[act 8, sc. 3]. That this sense, ‘to 
observe,’ ‘ to watch,’ was one in which 
‘note’ was commonly used, it is quite 
needless to shew by reference to the 
literature and lexicographers of Shake- 
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speare’s day ; it is hardly obsolete ; and 
even of the many instances in Shake- 
speare’s works, 1 will quote only one, 
‘slink by and note him,’ from AY 3, 
2, 77 (217, 267). [Compare also LL 
3, 1, 6 (142, 25), “make them men of 
note—do you note me?” Mr. White 
then quotes the assonance, which he 
regards as a rhyme: doting nothing 
S 20, 10 (1033’), see supra p. 955]. 
[The whole of this ingenious dis- 
sertation apparently arose from the 


passage :— 

‘‘ Balthazar. Note this before my 
notes ; 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth 
the noting. 


D. Pedro. Why, these are very crotchets 
that he speaks ; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing.’’— 

MA 2, 3, 15 (118’, 57): 

This is the reading of the Quarto. 
and Folios, for which Theobald pro- 
posed noting, a correction which seems 
indubitable. Nothing is given as 
(noth-7q) with a short vowel, the pre- 
cursor of our (noth%q), by both Bullo- 
kar and Gill, and although the short- 
ness of the vowel did not stand in 
the way of Shakspere’s assonance, just 
quoted, nor would have stood in the 
way of such distant allusions as those 
among which it is classed, supra p. 922, 
yet it is opposed to its confusion with 
(noot'7q). Still I have heard a Russian 
call nothing (noot*iq), with the identical 
(00) in place of (00) as well as (t) for 
(th). Acting upon this presumed pun, 
noting, nothing, Mr. White inquires 
whether the title of the play may not 
have been really “ Much ado about: 
noting,’ and seeks to establish this by 
a wonderfully prosaic summary of in- 
stances, all the while forgetting the 
antithesis of much and nothing, on which 
the title is founded, with an allusion to 
the great confusion occasioned by a 
slight mistake—of Ursula for Hero— 
which was a mere nothing in itself. 
The Germans in translating it, Viel 
Lérm um Nichts, certainly never felt 
Mr. White’s difficulty. It seems more 
reasonable to conclude that in MA 2, 
8, 16 (118’, 59), and WT 4, 4, 164 
(324’, 625), nothing was originally a 
misprint for noting, which was followed 
by subsequent editors. It is the only 
word which makes sense. In the first 
instance, it is required as the echo of 
the preceding words: in the second, 
Autolycus says: “‘ My clown... grew 
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so in love with the wenches’ song that 
he would not stir his pettitoes till he 
had both tune and words ; which so 
drew the rest of the herd to me, that 
all their other senses stuck in ears; ... 
no hearing, no feeling, but my sir’s song, 
and admiring the noting of it; where 
song and noting correspond to words 
and tune ; and this serves to explain the 
joke in MA, where Balthazar, by saying 
that ‘‘there’s not a note of his that’s 
worth the noting,’ having already 
punned on note = observe, and musical 
sound, puns again on noting =observing 
and putting into music; and in D. 
Pedro’s remark, the only pun is on 
erotchets, i.e., either the musical notes 
or the puns which Balthazar is uttering. 
The joke on noting, and nothing, sup- 
posing the jingle to answer, is inappre- 
ciable in both cases. But dismissing 
all reference to nothing and noting as 
perfectly untenable, there is no doubt 
that Mr. White has proved Moth in 
LL to mean Mote or Atomy, RJ 1, 4, 
23 (717, 57), and in all modernized 
editions the name should be so spelled, 
as well as in the other passages. where 
moth means:mote. Again, in the pas- 
sage LL 1, 2, 52 (138’, 94), there can 
be no doubt that green wit alludes to 
Dalilah’s green withe.. This interpre- 
tation is.also accepted by the Cambridge 
editors. But how should wit and withe 
be confused ? Have we-not the key in 
that false pronunciation of the Latin 
final -¢ and -d as -th, that is, either 
(th) or (dh), which we find reprobated 
by both Palsgrave and Salesbury (supra 
p: 844, under D and T, and p. 759, 
note 4)? ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose that wit was even occasionally 
called (with) ; we have only to suppose 
that Mote—who is a boy that probably 
knew Latin, at least in school jokes, 
witness “I will whip about your In- 
famie Vnum cita,” LL 6, 1, 30 (150, 
72) -(the Latin in this play is vilely 
printed, by-the-bye, and this vnum cita 
is sufficiently unintelligible; Theobald 
reads czrcwm cirea ; another conjecture 
is manu cita; perhaps intra extra may 
have been meant, compare Liv. 1, 26, 
*‘verbera, vel intra pomoerium ... . vel 
extra pomoerium,”’ but it was, no doubt, 
some well-known school urchin’s al- 
lusion to ἃ method of flogging ]—would 
not scruple, if it suited his purpose, to 
alter the termination of a word in the 
Latin school fashion, and make (wit) 
into (w?th) or (wedh) or to merely add 
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on the sound of (th), thus (witth), as 
we now do in the word eighth =(eetth). 
We find him doing the very same thing, 
when, for the sake of a pun, he alters 
wittoll, as the word is spelled in the fo. 
MW 2, 2, 83 (51', 313), into wit-old, 
LL 4, 1, 26 (150, 66). But the word 
withe, ags. widig, with a long vowel, 
is otherwise remarkable. It is now 
called (wth) by most orthoepists, Perry 
giving (widh) and Smart (woidh). The 
long ags. ¢ would make us expect (ai), 
but it is one of the words which has 
remained unchanged. Even Smart 
gives (widh‘), which is the complete 
word, though Worcester writes (w7th-). 
These varieties are due to its being a 
word which orthoepists are probably 
not in the habit of hearing and using. 
The Scotch say (wéd'7, wod*?). Could 
withe have ever been called (wit)? It 
is possible, just as jift, sixt, cited by 
Mr. White, had (t) in ags. and as late 
as Gill, but have now (th). That th, ¢, 
were used in a very haphazard way in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew words in 
the xv1th and even xy1rth century is 
well known (supra p. 219), and proba- 
bly there was great uncertainty of pro- 
nunciation in such words, partly through 
ignorance, and partly perhaps, because, 
notwithstanding what Bullokar says, 
supra p. 842, 1, 19, ἐΐ in Latin and 
Latinized words may have been by a 
large section of scholars called (t). To 
this category may be referred the pro- 
nunciation of Goth as (goot), AY 3, 3, 
3 (218’, 9), which is certainly intended. 
The usages of the Fleming Gerbier 
are not entitled to much weight. He 
probably could not pronounce (th), 
and identifying it with his own (tf), 
which was also his pronunciation of 
(t), became hopelessly confused. In 
his own Flemish, ti and ¢ had the 
single sound (tt). His With-Sunday 
may be a mere printer’s transposition 
of letters for Whit-Sunday. There 
does not appear to be any reason for 
concluding that the genuine English 
th ever had the sound of (t), although 
some final ¢’s have fallen into (th).—As 
regards the alternate use of d and tf in 
such words as murther, further, father, 
etc., there seems reason to suppose that 
both sounds existed, as they still exist, 
dialectically,vulgarly, and obsolescently. 
But we must remember that (Ὁ, ἃ, g) 
between vowels have a great tendency 
in different languages to run into 
(bh, dh, gh). Thus in German, ader, 
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schreiben, become dialectically (aa*bher 
shrai‘bhen). See examples in Pennsyl- 
vania German, supra p. 557. In 
Danish d medial and final is generally 
(dh), though not distinguished in 
writing, and similarly g in the greater 
part of Germany becomes (gh, gjh) 
in the same positions. In Hebrew 
the pairs (b bh, d dh, g gh) had 
only one letter a piece. Hence (d, 
dh) forms no analogy for (t, th). 
The upshot of Mr. White’s researches 
seems, therefore, to be that writers of 
the xvith and xvirth centuries were 
very loose in using ¢, ¢h, in non-Saxon 
words. ‘That this looseness of writing 
sometimes affected pronunciation, we 
know by the familiar example author 
and its derivatives. Thus Matzner 
notes, Eng.Gram. 1,132: “Τὴ words de- 
rived from ancient languages,”’ observe 
the limitation, “ἐλ often replaces ¢: 
Anthony (Antonius), author (autor), 
prothonotary (protonotarius) ; we also 
find danthorn as well as lantern (lan- 
terne, lat. laterna, lanterna).’’ Could 
this last spelling have arisen from a 
false etymology, arising from the com- 
mon employment of transparent horn 
in old lanterns? The ἢ does not ap- 
pear to have ever been sounded. “Old 
English often writes ¢ in this way: 
vethor (rhetor), Sathanas (Satanas), 
Ptholomee, etc. The modern English 
anthem, old English antem, ags. antie 
Sen, arose from antiphona.’’ | 


U 


“UY, when not followed by e, had 
very commonly that sound (very un- 
fitly indicated by 00) which it has 
in rude, crude, and the compounds 
of dude, and of which the ‘furnitoor, 
literatoor, matoor, of old-fashioned, 
though not illiterate, New-England 
folk is a remnant. Such phono- 
graphic spellings as the following, 
of which | have numerous memoran- 
dums, leave no doubt on this point: 
ugly ougly, gun goon, run roon, clung 
cloong, spun spoon, curl coorle, and con- 
versely poop pup, gloom glum, gloomy 
glumy.”’ [|[π all but the last two 
instances the sound was (w), and they 
are corroborations of the statement that 
short « was (u) or (0) in the xvrth 
century. Seesupra p.167. In a note 
on Puck, MN 2, 1, 8 (164’, 18), vol. 4, 
p. 101, Mr. White says that previously 
to Shakspere it was always spelled 
powke, pooke, or pouke; and in vol. 6, 
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p. 148, in a note on ‘ muddied in For- 
tune’s mood,’”’ AW 5, 2, 1 (276, 4), he 
notices the pun, mood, mud (see supra 
p. 926), spoiled by Theobald’s correc~ 
tion into moat, adopted by Warburton. 
Probably we have the same pun, or 
error spelling, 2H‘ 2, 4, 13 (419, 43), 
where “muddy rascal”’ is probably a 
joke on ‘‘ moody raseal.’’ ] 


URE. 


“That wre final was generally, if 
not universally, pronounced ev among 
even the most polite and literate of our 
Elizabethan ancestors, no observant 
reader of the books of their day, or 
even those of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, need be told.” 


firmed till the xvi1th century. The 
transition was (-tyyr, -tuur, -ter), com- 
pare Mr. White’s remarks on U.] 
Compare the spellings venter venture, 
Milton’s Comus, v. 228, ed. 1673, also 
in other books, nwrter nurture, futer 
future, tortor torture, vulter vulture ; 
joynter jointure TS 2, 1, 127 (239’, 372) 
in fo. 1623; rounder roundure KJ 2, 
1, 52 (337, 259), in fo. 1623, wafter 
wafture JC 2, 1, 63 (771’, 246) in fo. 
1628 : also monstwre monster, Albion’ s 
England, ed. 1602, p. 162. [See supra 
p- 200, 1. 11, and the rhymes: de- 
parture shorter, enter venture, supra 
p- 954. Thomas Gray, 1716-42, in 
his Long Story, rhymes: satire nature, 
ventured enter d. | 


[The usage was not general, or con- 


Mr. White adds: ‘‘Some readers may shrink from the conclu- 
sions to which the foregoing memorandums lead, because of the 
strangeness, and, as they will think, the uncouthness, of the pro- 
nunciation which they will involve. They will imagine Hamlet 
exclaiming :— 


‘A baste that wants discoorse of rayson 

Would hatve moorn’ d longer !’ 

“Ὁ, me prophetic sow/ ! me ooncle 1’ 

‘A broken voice, and his whole foonction shooting 

Wit forms to his consayt, and all for noting !” 
and, overcome by the astonishing effect of the passages thus spoken, 
they will refuse to believe that they were ever thus pronounced 
out of Ireland. But let them suppose that such was the pronun- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s day, and they must see that our orthoepy 
would have sounded as strange and laughable to our forefathers, as 
theirs does to us.”” Of these pronunciations we have no authority 
for haive, me, shooting, wit, noting, as representatives of have, my, 
suiting, with, nothing, — (Haav) or (Heeeev), (moi) or (mz), (syyt'zq, 
with, noth7q), being the only pronunciations which external autho- 
rities will justify. The example is, however, quoted, as the first 
attempt which I have seen to give complete sentences in Shak- 
sperian pronunciation, the un-Italicized words being supposed to 
have their present sounds. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONJECTURED PRONUNCIATION OF SHAKSPERE. 


It now remains from these indications to draw up a scheme of 
Shaksperian pronunciation, sufficiently precise to exhibit specimens 
in palaeotype. Shakspere was born in 1564, became joint proprietor 
of Blackfriars Theatre! in 1589, and died in 1616. He was a 


1 This is the usual belief. Mr. Halli- of the Globe and Blackfriars theatres, 
well, in a letter in the Atheneum of which dissipate a mass of conjecture 
13 Aug., 1870, p. 212, col. 3, saysthat and throw much light on the history of 
he had recently discovered a series of the Elizabethan stage. “It is now 
documents concerning the establishment certain,” he says, “that Shakspeare, 
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Warwickshire man, and our chief authority for the pronunciation of 
the time, Dr. Gill, a Lincolnshire man; but such local and personal 
peculiarities must be disregarded. What we want to assign is the 
pronunciation in which his plays were acted, during the last decade 
of the xvr th and the first of the xvirth century. This pronunciation 
may be fairly assumed to be that determined by the preceding quarter 
of a century, during which the actors must have acquired it, and, 
judging from stage habits in the xrxth century, it will probably 
have been archaic. 

Consonants do not present the slightest difficulty, except in re- 
spect to syllabic R (p. 951) and L (p. 952), the guttural or mute GH, 
and 8, T. Although we have much reason to suspect a use of vocal 
R (-ΞΞ χ) similar to that now in vogue (p. 196), especially from the 
influence of final r on the pronunciation of the preceding letters, 
as in the rhymes pp. 964-6, yet we have absolutely no authority 
for such a conclusion. Even Cooper’s words (p. 200), which seem 
to convey the distinctest intimation, are not decisive. Hence no 
attempt will be made to distinguish R into (a, r), but the modern 
Scotch (r) will be assumed in all cases. Syllabic R and L will, 
therefore, be written (er, el). Thus— 

Juu sent mi dep-yytz for Kierland H8 3, 2, 73 (610, 260). 

Az fei‘er dreivz out feier, so pit’? pit’? 56 8,1, 65 (775’, 171). 
Az ei remem'ber Hen:er? dhe Sikst R* 4, 2, 45 (580’, 98). 

But whuu iz man dhat ἐς not δα ρου ἢ Tim 3, 5, 9 (752’, 57). 
Faarwel:, komend: mi tu sur mis‘teres RJ 2, 4, 81 (723', 204). 
Juu, dhe greet too ov dhis asem'belz C 1, 1, 45 (655’, 159). 
Wheil shit did kaal mi ras’kal fid-eler TS 2, 1, 45 (238, 158). 
Dhan Bul-iqbruks return: tu Eq:geland R3 4, 1, 4 (375, 17). 

As respects GH, there seems to be no doubt that it was still in- 
dicated in speech. The interpretation of Salesbury’s words, cited on 
p- 210, was slightly modified by Dr. Davies in revising p. 779, and 
it is evident that we must assume the (kh) to have been very lightly 
touched. All those who are familiar with the various local pro- 
nunciations of German, know well that there are extreme differ- 
ences in the force with which the breath is expelled when pronouncing 
(kh). Shakspere certainly did not find his utterance of this sound 
sufficiently strong to debar him from disregarding it altogether in 
rhymes (p. 963), which however does not shew that it was not pro- 
nounced ; compare the analogous rhymes (00, oou), p. 961, and the 
assonances, p. 955. But we should probably be more justified in 
following the example of Smith and Hart, who wrote (ΠΗ) or (#‘), 
p- 210, than that of Gill, who identified the sound with the Greek x 


who is more than once alluded to by 
name, was never a proprietor in either 
theatre. His sole interest in them 


house. In Shakspeare’s time, the 
proprietors took absolutely the entire 
receipts of certain portions of the thea- 
tre. 


consisted in a participation, as an actor, 
in the receipts of ‘what is called the 
house.’”” And in the Atheneum of 24 
Sept., 1870, p. 398, col. 1, he explains 
that ‘‘this does not mean what is now 
implied by the ordinary expression of 
an actor sharing in the receipts of the 


‘The house’ was, therefore, some 
other part or parts of the theatre, the 
receipts of which were divided amongst 
Shakspeare and other actors, and in 
which a proprietor had no share, unless, 
of course, he was an actor as well as a 
proprietor.” 
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=(kh), ibid. Hence (ΠΗ) will be adopted in the examples.! See 
also supra p. 477, and note 1. 

The 8 was apparently often (z) under the same circumstances as 
at present. T, 8, were also often (5) where they are now so pro- 
nounced in French. The numerous examples of ‘‘ resolutions,” pp. 
947-950, must be held to prove conclusively that in these cases the 
modern (sh) sound was unknown or at least unrecognized. See the 
remarks on fashion, p. 949, col. 2, last entry, and p. 955, and on 
resolution, imagination, p. 953." 

Initial K, G, in kn, gn, was certainly pronounced, and initial WR 
was probably (rw), but may have been (w’r). There is, however, no 
internal authority for this ‘conclusion, but on the other hand no puns 
such as: knave nave, write rite, against 1.3 

Vowrts present greater difficulties, and must be considered more 
in detail. 

A was certainly either (aa, a) or (aah, ah). It could not have 
passed into (see, 88), and still less into (ee, 2). The puns with A, 
p. 929, and the rhymes on A, p. 955, independently of external tes- 
timony, can leave no reasonable doubt on this point.‘ 

AI, AY, present much ground for hesitation. They must now be 
distinguished from ὁ, ey, with which Salesbury confounds them, 
while Smith makes the difference slight. After Gill’s denunciation 
of Hart’s pronunciation of αἱ, ay, as (ee), p. 122, we cannot admit 
that sound as general in Shakspere’s time, notwithstanding the pre- 
sumption in favour of Sir Philip Sidney’s use of (ee), p. 872, and 
the obscurity of Mulcaster, p. 912. Wallis and Wilkins, who are 
both later, and both apparently said (sei), confirm this opimion. We 
see by puns that the pronunciation (ee) was well known to Shak- 
spere, but we cannot fix it in more than two or three cases. The 
remarks on p. 924 justify the retention of (ai) for general purposes, 
that is, the acceptance of Gill’s practice. See also supra p. 474, 
note, col. 2. 


1 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce (supra 4 The short @ is considered to have 


Ῥ. 917, ἢ. 1) say, ““ The sound of this 
guttural must have been atonic and 
faint, for Baret, Smith and Jonson 
make it equivalent toh... Its sound 
must have been disappearing in Shake- 
speare’s time, for in 1653 it was a pro- 
vincialism (Wallis, p. 31)... It is pro- 
_bable that f was frequently substituted 
for gh.” See supra pp. 963, 967. 


2 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce “ con- 
clude,—1st that -tion, -sion, are dis- 
syllabic, but could be contracted to one 
syllable ; and, 2nd, that they had 
nearly, if not quite, the modern French 
sound.”—See Gill’s remarks on syn- 
resis, supra p. 937, and n. 3. 


3 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say “ἢ 
before x, and w before h, would seem 
to have been invariably sounded.” 


been (a) by Messrs. Noyes and Peirce, 
who, relying principally on Wallis, say 
that ‘in this case, it is a defect in Gill’s 
system, that it does not distinguish be- 
tween the a in ‘cat,’ and that in 
‘cart.’”’ But as regards a long, they 
consider it had “ a sound nearly like 
ale,’ and then stating that this a, ‘as 
now sounded, ends with a very short ¢ 
sound,”’ conclude that this was not the 
case then, and seem, on the authority 
of Wallis, to make it (se). The case 
of long a=(aa) they consider under 
AU, see the next note but one. 

5 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce conclude 
that “αἱ was a true diphthong, more 
resembling our ὦ long than our 7 long,”’ 
meaning probably (sei), which would 
not be quite the same as our a long, 
which they consider to be (ee). 
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AU, AW, ought to be (au) if ai=(ai). But the usage of lan- 
guage is independent of such analogies, and changes may be 
complete in one case, but not in the other. Hart finds no difficulty 
in pairing (ee, au), and Gill, though he wrote (au), apparently 
meant (aa), p. 145. But he evidently hesitated at times between 
(au) or (Au) and (4a), for he says, referring to ‘‘ Hart Henriculus, 
HALE trahere, et HALL aula,’’ that ‘‘ exilius est @ in duabus vocibus 
prioribus, in tertid fere est diphthongus.’”? Compare a similar ex- 
pression respecting the undoubtedly diphthongal long 7, supra p. 
114, 1. 10 from bottom. The (au, au, au) have the true archaic 
stage twang, and each of them may be occasionally heard, at least 
before (1), from modern declaimers. Still as I have felt constrained 
to accept (aa) as the most probable representative of Dr. Gill’s use, 
and as Ben Jonson, the friend and contemporary of Shakspere, 
seems to have had no notion of any diphthongal sound (supra p. 
146), I have adopted (aa) in Shakspere. There is at least one 
rhyme, /a/ flaw, p. 957, which favours this supposition, though it 
would be quite inadequate to establish it. Puns give no results, 
p. 923.1 

EK, followed the rule of (ee, 11, 6) given supra pp. 225, 227. There 
was, however, occasionally a tendency to mince it into (1) when 
short, compare the puns: clept clipt, civil Seville, p. 925, and the 
rhymes p. 958. This mincing became very prevalent in the xvm th 
and xvurth centuries, but is inadmissible as an acknowledged pro- 


nunciation in stately verse.” 


1 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce, after a 
long investigation, say: ‘‘ We must 
endeavour to explain our facts on the 
presumption that its sound [that of aw] 
underwent no change. Now this can 
only be done by supposing that the 
French a, from 1620 to 1690, repre- 
sented such a sound as might at once 
be described as ‘dawnt’ and be made 
equivalent to ‘dawn.’ Such a sound 
is, perhaps, given to ‘ba/m’ in Georgia 
and Alabama.” By dat, dawn, I 
suppose these writers mean (aa, AA) ; 
by the last-mentioned sound of ba/m, 
they possibly mean (aa). They pro- 
ceed thus: ‘Soon after 1690 it took 
another step in the same direction as 
that which was taken after the wars 
of the Huguenots, perhaps, and now 
bore no resemblance to the a in father. 
It appears, however, that this change 
had not struck completely into the 
provinces; for, as the Revolution gradu- 
ally passed off, this orthoépy also died 
out, and left the pronunciation as it 
was during the reign of FrancisI. If 
we accept this theory, our conclusion 
respecting the English aw will be that 
it was always pronounced as at pre- 
sent,” that is (aa). They incidentally 


call the pronunciation of dance as 
(dens), which is thought refined by 
many English speakers, “a prevalent 
vulgarism’”’ in America. On the sound 
of French a, see supra p. 820, and on 
the English conception of the sound so 
late as the end of the xvu1 th century, 
see Sir William Jones’s English spelling 
of French, supra p. 835. At present 
there is a great tendency in French to 
make the sound very thin. The use of 
(aa) is disliked, and the short sound has 
dwindled from (a) to (ah), on its road, 
apparently, to (89), precisely as in older 
English. See Tito Pagliardini’s Essays 
on the Analogy of Language, 1864, p. 6. 

2 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say that 
6 short “‘has undergone no perceptible 
change.” And of the sound of ὁ long, — 
as in Eve, deer, they say: ““ There can 
be no doubt that this sound was heard 
in almost all the words where it now 
occurs, including ‘ people’ and ‘ shire’ 
in combination, for Gill gives to all 
these words the long sound of the 
short 7. The principal exceptions 
were words in ea, several in δὲ, Cesar, 
cedar, equal, fierce, Grecian, interfere, 
these, etc., which had the peculiar 
sound of ea,” explained in the next note. 
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EA was mostly long (ee) and occasionally short (6). We must 
here accept the external testimonies, which are clear and distinct. 
The rhymes, p. 957, are singularly inconclusive as respects the 
length of the vowel. The rhymes of ea with ce, pp. 957-8, are all 
clearly false. A few words had the sound of (ii), p. 81. The 
vocabulary must be consulted for the authorities. All such usages 
were clearly orthographical mistakes or disputes, the appropriation 
of ea to long (ee) at the close of the xvrth century not having 
been universally recognized. In heart, heard, the sound of (a) pre- 
- vailed, see the puns p. 925, but see also the rhymes p. 964, col. 1, 
and p. 965, col. 2. For the interchange of the sounds (iir, eer) in 
the terminations -ear, -ere, see the rhymes p. 964, col. 2. In these 
cases there is no choice but to follow external authorities.’ 

EE must be regarded as always intentionally (11). 

EI, EY, ought to have followed the fortunes of a, ay, with which 
we have seen they were once interchangeable. Gull is not con- 
sistent. Hemarks prey as (prai), supra p. 900, but in they he uses 
(61, 661), and in receive, conceive simple (ee). The rule that where 
ev 15 now (11) it was then (ee), and where it is now (ee, 661) it was then 
(661), will not be far wrong. Neither rhymes nor puns help us 
here. Hart’s ordinary orthography, as shewn by his own M6S., 
supra p. 794, note, proves that δὲ was to him identical with (ee).° 

KO had become (11) in people, and perhaps in yeoman, of which 
the modern sound (Joo-mvn) is clearly erroneous. We find leopard 
trissyllabic, H® 1, 5, 5 (475, 31), supra p. 947. The combination 
is very rare, and there is nothing to be gleaned from rhymes or puns. 

EU, EW, if we believe external testimony, were clearly (eu) 
or (yy), and this view will be adopted. See the observations on 
the rhymes which apparently militate against this conclusion, 

. 962." 
: I, Y, long will be assumed as (61). Smith and Shakspere identify 
T, eye, aye, pp. 112, 926, 963. For Gill’s sound Wallis’s (91) has been 
adopted, but the more indeterminate (e1) has been retained in Shak- 
spere. The short I was of course (7). But rhymes present difficulties. 
We have a few cases of long I and short I rhyming in closed 
syllables, pp. 958-9, some of which must be esteemed false, but in 


1 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say that 
‘“Mr. Marsh, looking at the grammars, 
at once discovered that it [the sound 
of ea] was neither the one [long a] nor 
the other [double ee], but an inter- 
mediate sound, like ¢ in met prolonged. 
[This gives (ee) exactly.]... When ea 
is found rhymed with αἱ, it is owing 
to a common mispronunciation of the 
latter diphthong noticed by Gill.” 
Shakspere’s rhymes of ea with ai, are 
so rare as to be quite valueless, coming 
under the category of consciously im- 
perfect rhymes, supra p. 956. Even 
Sidney’s, were not frequent, p. 872. 

2 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce do not 


treat this combination independently 
of long e. 

3 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say, “the 
et in receive, deceive, etc., was a diph- 
thong in Gill’s time,’’—these two words 
are, however, exceptionally pronounced 
with monophthongal (ee) by Gill,—“ it 
was used interchangeably with az, as 
both Smith and Mulcaster observe.” 
See supra p. 120 for Smith, and p 912 
for Mulcaster. 

* Messrs Noyes and Peirce say that 
“‘ eu differed from u in ‘use’ apparently 
in beginning with the vowel ‘end’ in- 
stead of the consonant y.”” See below 
p. 980, n. 2. 
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others there may have been a variety of pronunciation. The ter- 
mination -2nd seems to have been generally (eind), corresponding 
to the modern pronunciation. The final -Y, however, offers the 
same varieties of rhyme as in Spenser, p. 869, and in modern 
verse, Ὁ. 861. There are occasional rhymes with (-i1), p. 959, col. 2, 
but many more numerous examples of rhymes with (-6 1), p. 959, 
col. 1, without any reference to the origin from French -é, -2e, or 


Anglo-saxon -?z. 


As Gill constantly adopts the pronunciation 


(-ei) in such cases, I shall follow his lead. Compare the puns on 


noddy, marry, Ὁ. 926." 


IK, when not final, was probably (11), according to the external 


authorities. 


When medial, it was still a rare form, and had not re- 


gularly replaced ee, p. 104; friend, fiend, were probably (frend, fend), 

see the rhymes, p. 958. When final, it was generally (ei) accented, 

and (7) unaccented, see Mulcaster’s remarks, supra p. 913, col. 2. 
O long and short must be generally assumed as (00, 0), compare 


the rhymes, pp. 959, 960, and the puns, p. 925. 


Before /, long ὁ 


becomes (oou), according to Gill. Shakspere in his rhymes disregards 
the difference (00, oou), p. 960. We must, therefore, follow external 


authorities. 


_ 1 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say of 
2 in in, that ‘‘ words to which we now 
give this sound had in general the same 
pronunciation in Shakespeare’s day.” 
On the long ¢, they first remark on the 
gliding characteristic of diphthongs, 
referring to Mr. J. Jennison in Hil- 
lard’s Reader: “None of our diph- 
thongs are combinations of two vowels, 
but run from the first sound to the 
last through an infinite number of 
gradations. ‘Ice,’ according to this 
view, instead of being ah-ce, is more 
nearly ah, wp, err, end, cn, eve,’’ that is, 
instead of (ai), is more nearly (awed). 
“But it is not to be supposed that 
any abrupt change was made from 
the Saxon 7 long to this very complex 
combination. It is more rational to 
suppose that the sound grew up by in- 
sensible gradations somewhat in this 
manner,” translating the symbols, they 
become (1.1, 2. ai, ὃ. οἷ, 4. wedi, 6. 
seri, 6. avveri). Then quoting Pals- 
grave as supra pp. 109, 110, they say: 
“The unmistakable drift of these cita- 
tions is to the effect that ‘ zce’ was pro- 
nounced like ¢ in ‘wind,’ or perhaps 
‘end-in-eve,’’? that is, as (i)? or 
(6.1) ? Further on they say, ‘‘the Pals- 
gravian pronunciation of ‘ ice’ in words 
where the ¢ is now sounded long, ap- 
pears to have been confined with Mul- 
caster to a few words ending in nd, 
‘Wind, frind, bend,’ he laconically re- 


Long O was also occasionally (uu), compare the puns, 


marks, ‘and with the qualifying e, 
kinde, finde,’ etc. (Elementarie, p. 133). 
[Supra p. 913.] So Coote, who, how- 
ever, like Gill, preferred the longer 
pronunciation in all words of this class, 
not excepting ‘wind.’ ‘And some pro- 
nounce these words blind, find, behind, 
short: others blinde, finde, behnde, 
with ὁ, long,’ (Coote, p. 19).” They 
adopt (a7) as Gill’s 7 or long 7. These 
conclusions are not sensibly different 
from mine. In this relation, the 
following observation of Ben Jonson, 
alluded to by Messrs. Noyes and Peirce, 
shewing apparently that he recognized 
both sounds (mais mees; lois lees), is 
noteworthy: “* Many words ending in 
Dipthongs, or Vowells, take neither z. 
nor 8. [in the plural,] but only change 
their Dipthongs or Vowells, retaining 
their last Consonant: as Mouse. Mice, 
or Meece. Louse. Lyce, or Leece. Goose, 
Geece. Foot, Feet. Tooth. Teeth.’ B. 
Jonson, Gram. Chap. xu1. But from 
the same writer conjugating ‘‘ Pr. Lye. 
Pa. day. Par. pa. dyne or layne,” we 
cannot conclude that Jayne was pro- 
nounced by any one like /yne, but that 
dyne was a form which he preferred, as 
one may see from his conjugating : 
“Pr. Fly. Pa. flew. Par. pa. jflyne or 
Jlowne,”’ where flyne could never have 
been the pronunciation of flowne. B. 
Jonson, Gram. Chap. xix. 
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p. 925, and the rhymes in -ove, and of longo with 00, both on p. 961. 
On the other hand, short o often rhymed with (u), and was fre- 
quently so pronounced (compare the puns, p. 926), though some of 
the rhymes, especially those in -ong (p. 962), are undoubtedly false.’ 

OA seems to have been regularly (00). 

OE is only (00). 

OI, OY will be taken as (01) or (uut), according to Dr. Gill’s 
usage. When there is no immediate authority, the pronunciation 
(wi) or (01) in the xvitth or xvurth century, may be held to imply 
a xvith century (ui) or (uui), supra p. 134, 1. 1, and p. 473, note, 
col. 2, and infra p. 992, note 2, and p. 995, note 3. The rhymes, 
p. 963, are not at all conclusive, but seem to indicate an unsettled 
pronunciation.’ 

OO was regularly (uu), but there are a few rhymes with long 
u, see p. 968. 

OU, OW, had of course the two sounds (ou, oou), but Shakspere 
quite disregarded the difference between these two diphthongs in 
rhyme, p. 961, and also the difference between (00, oou), p. 960. 
In a few instances he has even rhymed (00, ou), p. 961. It would 
of course be wrong to conclude from these rhymes that he did not 
differentiate the sounds (00, ou), which have been so carefully dis- 
tinguished in speech down to the present day; and even, though 
(00) and (ou) are now beginning to coincide, in an unrecognized 
pronunciation of long ὁ, the cases of (00, ou) are kept apart 


as (ou, 911) or (ou, au). 
authorities.’ 


1 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce do not 
seem to be acquainted with the common 
English provincial and Scotch sounds 
(00, 0), although they know (00, 0), 
the short (0) being the ‘ Yankee pro- 
nunciation of ‘whole’ and ‘coat’.” 
Finding that in Wallis the pronuncia- 
tion of short 0 was (a) or nearly (9), 
they leave the point in doubt whether 
Gill may not really have paired (00, a) 
in error, and have meant those sounds 
by his 6, 0. The long ὁ they take 
without any aftersound or ‘ vanish,” 
that is, as (00) not (oou). But the 
diphthongal o before /, and ow, ow, 
which are now professedly (00), they 
assume ‘“‘must have been the same 
with which the Irish now pronounce 
the word bold.” 1 have not had an 
opportunity of strictly analyzing the 
Irish sound, but it appears to me to be 
rather (ou), or (ou), with a short first 
element, than (oou), or (oou), with a long 
first element. It is probably the same 
sound as orthoepists in the xv11 th 
century analyzed as (Au, ou), supra p. 
160. But it so, it is more nearly the 
closed sound of ow than the open sound, 
that is, nearer (ou) than (oou). Messrs. 


Hence I shall here follow my external 


Noyes and Peirce do not seem to notice 
the (uu, u) sounds of o. 

2 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce recognize 
the double sound of οἱ, and quote the 
passage from Muleaster, supra p. 916. 

3 These distinctions are recognized 
by Messrs. Noyes and Peirce, who, 
however, infer from the passages 
quoted from Mulcaster, supra p. 914, 
that he agreed with Bullokar and 
Palsgrave in pronouncing ow as (uu), 
where most writers gave (ou), just as 
when ὁ preceded vd he at least occasion- 
ally pronounced (7), and not (ei, 21), 
supra p. 918. They also imagine that 
Shakspere may have occasionally played 
on the pronunciation of fow/ as fool. 
Mr. Noyes, in a private letter, thinks 
that the reading fow/e found in three 
quartos in H* 4, 2, 7 (402, 21), which 
is foole or fool in all the other autho- 
rities, arose from this source, and that 
fool is the better reading. The words 
would then thus run: ‘such as fear 
the report of a caliver worse than a 
struck fool or a hurt wild duck,” 
where this sound would create an 
obvious pun. But we have no examples 
of indisputable puns of this sort. 
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U long must be taken on external authority as (yy). See remarks 
on the pun you, τε, Ὁ. 926, and on the rhymes, p. 962. There is of 
course Just the chance of an (iu) pronunciation, which we know ex- 
isted, not only from Holyband’s express assertion (supra p. 228, 
note, col. 1, and p. 838), but from the impossibility of otherwise 
accounting for Wilkins’s ignorance of (yy), p. 176. Still the testi- 
mony of Gill and Wallis is so distinct that we should not be justified 


in assuming any but (yy) to be the received pronunciation.? 


U short was either (u) or (w). 
Ῥ. 926, strongly confirm this. 
convincing.” 


But 


The puns or allusions moody, muddy, 
None of the rhymes, p. 962, are 


UI receives no light from the rhyme voice juice, even when sup- 
plemented by Hodges’s confusion noted on p. 963, col. 1, and the 
conclusions of p. 186 will be adopted. 


1 The possibility of Wallis’s (yy) 
and Wilkins’s (iu) coexisting, without 
either noticing the differenee of pro- 
nunciation in the other, though both 
were in frequent communication, is 
established by the following fact. In 
Norfolk two, do, are constantly called 
(tyy, dyy), as I know from personal 
experience, and much concurrent infor- 
mation. The gentleman who supplied 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte with a 
specimen of the dialect, repudiated this 
sound, and only allowed the existence 
of (tiu, diu), sounds of which I am 
ignorant. But I have noticed a con- 
fusion between (yy, 22) here as else- 
where. Again, it is generally asserted 
that in Devonshire they cail moon 
(myyn) ; but Dr. Weymouth, a Devon- 
shire man, denies the fact, and his pro- 
nunciation is (maen), as nearly as I 
could judge. The sounds (aa, yy) are 
constantly confused. See remarks on 
the Devonshire pronunciation of 00, 
supra p. 636, note. Kenrick, in his Dic- 
tionary, 1773, p. 39, identifies a quickly 
spoken w with the French sound. Even 
as late as 1775, Joshua Steele heard 
French τ or (yy) in swperflwous, tene, 
supreme, credulity, though he states it 
to be “very rare in English,’ and 
“seldom or never sounded... except 
in the more refined tone of the court, 
where it begins to obtain in a few words.” 
Prosodia Rationalis, pp. x. and Xxil. 
See below Chap. X. I heard (yy) pro- 
nounced in purify in 1870, from the 
pulpit. Attention should also be paid 
to an extremely difficult provincial 
diphthong, common in the Peak of 
Derbyshire, Westmoreland, and Cum- 


berland, and probably in many parts 
of the north of England, which re- 
places long wu At first a Southerner 
takes it for (iu), then he is apt to con- 
sider it simply (yy) or (aa) or (wv), ac- 
cording to his familiarity with these 
sounds, I have not yet been able to 
analyze it satisfactorily, but it appears 
to me to partake of such charaeters as 
(yu, yu, vu). The first element of 
diphthongs is notoriously difficult to 
seize, even when the diphthongs are 
extremely familiar (supra p. 108), and 
henee the uncertainty of this sound, 
which may perhaps be provisionally 
received as (yu). Yet Mr. Thomas 
Hallam (supra p. 473, n. 1, col. 2), 
from whose pronunciation I endeavoured 
to analyze the sound, himself analyzed 
it as (wu), which did not satisfy my ear, 
although the corresponding diphthong 
(11) for (ii) seemed, after much obser- 
vation, sufficiently established. It is 
possibly to some such intermediate 
diphthong that all the confusion be- - 
tween (yy) and (iu) is to be traced. 


2 Messrs. Noyes and Peirce say: 
“the pronunciation of ‘wse’ is de- 
seribed with some unanimity as that 
of the French w, as indeed it may well 
have been once ; but that certainly was 
not its sound in Shakespeare’s day, for 
Baret describes it in terms of more 
than ordinary clearness as being a 
diphthong compounded of e and w.” 
But see the passage quoted and re- 
marks on it, supra p. 168. The 
short « Messrs. Noyes and Peirce fully 
recognize as (u) or (0), which of course 
they do not distinguish, 
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These considerations give the following results :— 


A=(aa a). -Y final, generally—(ei). 
ΑἹ = (ai), and rarely = (ee). IK medial= (ii), final = (ei) or(¢). 
AU) = (λα): O long, generally — (00), oc- 


casionally — (uu). 

O short generally = (0), oc- 
casionally = (u) or (w). 

(00). 


E long = (ee), rarely = (11). 

ἘΣ short=(e). 

EA generally =(ee), rarely =(11), 
and more rarely = (a), oc- OA = 


casionally — (e). OE = (00). 
EE = (11). OI = (01), but occasionally = 
EI=(eei) or = (ee), rarely =(ai). (uui). 
EO= (ii) or (ee). OO = (uu). 


EU —(eu) or : 
I long ᾿ ie a 


OU = (oou, ou). 
U long = (yy). 


I short = (2). U short = (u) or = (wu). 

Any deviations from these customs must have special external 
authority ; and when any combination has two values, either the 
same authority must be sought, or its place supplied by analogy, 
derived from observing the direction of change in similar words 
(pp. 225-240). The usual variations in the orthography of the 
xvith and early part of the xvirth century must of course be 
allowed for. We have no specimens of Shakspere’s own ortho- 
graphy except his own signature, and no reason to suppose that 
it would have been more systematic or regular than that of the 


other literary men of his time.’ 


1 For the printed orthography of 
Shakspere’s works, the remarks of 
Salesbury (supra p. 752 and note 3) 
should be borne in mind. We have 
seen that Sir John Cheke attempted a 
systematic orthography in MS. (supra 
p. 877, note). Mr. Francis Fry, F.S.A., 
author of an elaborate Description of 
the Great Bible of 1539, &c., &ec., and 
editor of a fac-simile reproduction of 
Tyndale’s first edition of the New Testa- 
ment, 1525 or 1526, and other works, 
has recently called special attention to 
a curious and very rare edition of Tyn- 
dale’s New Testament, of which a 
mutilated copy will be found in the 
British Museum (press-mark C. 36. a, 
described in the Catalogue of Bibles, 
part 13, fo. 1384), and a nearly perfect 
copy at Cambridge, of which the second 
title (the first is wanting) runs thus, 
according to Mr. Fry: ‘‘ THE NEWE 
TESTAMENT, dylygently corrected and 
compared with the Greke by WiLLyam 
Trnpa.zE: and fynesshed in the yere of 
oure Lorde God A.M.D. and .XXXV.” 
While this sheet was passing through 
the press, I received Mr. Fry’s printed 
alphabetical list of nearly 300 words in 


this edition, whose orthography differs 
so materially from that used for the 
same words in the edition of 1534, that 
Anderson (according to Mr. Fry), in his 
Annals of the English Bibles, 1, 456, 
says, itis supposed to be Gloucestershire 
dialect, and that the Testament was 
intended by Tyndale (who was born in 
Gloucestershire, about 1477), for the 
ploughboys ofthat county, whom he said, 
about 1520, he would make to know 
the Scriptures better than the priests. 
On examining the list of words furnished 
by Mr. Fry, and comparing the spelling 
with the older pronunciations in the 
preceding Vocabulary (pp. 881-910), 
we find the following results, neglecting 
a few doubtful cases. 

AE = (aa) in: aege, baebes, braeke, caege, 
caeke, caese, chaest, desolaet, faere, faese 
faece, faether, gaesinge, gaeve, graece, haest 
haestily, haet, haeth, haeve, haeven, laede, 
laeke, laeme, laetely, maede, maeke, maek- 
inge, naeked, naeme, parttaeker, plaece, 
plaetes, raege, raeted, raether, saefe, saeke, 
saeme, saeved, saeveour, scaepe, shaeke, 
shaeme, shaepe, spaece, spaeke, taeke, taeme, 
taest, awaeke, waere, waest, waested. 

AEL = (aul) ‘in: caelinge, faele, faelsly, 
shaell, taelked, waelke. 

AE = (a) in: accompaenyinge, aengell, 
maed, maesters, paert, rewaerde, saete, 
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The pronunciation founded on these conclusions, and realized in 
the following examples, may at first hearing appear rude and pro- 


vincial. 


taecklynge, vyneyaerde, waetch, wraeth (all 
probably errors). 

AEY = (ai) in: abstaeyne, afraeyde, 
agaeyne, captaeyne, certaeyne, chaene (an 
error for chaeyne), claey, complaeyners, 
consaeytes (possibly an error for conseates), 
contaeyned, daey, dekaeye, faelye (an error 
for faueyle), faeynt (also by error faeont), 
faeyr, faeyth, fountaeyne, gaeye, haeye, laey, 
laeyde, laeye, maeyntayne, maeyste, mar- 
vaeyle, mountaeyne, naeye, obtaeyned, 
paeyed, paeyer, paeyne, paeynted, plaeyne, 
praeyed, praeyer, praeyse, raeigne (an error 
for raeygne), raeylinge, raeyment, raeyne, 
raeyse, sae (an error for saey), saeyde, saey- 
inge, saeyled, saeynctes, straeyte, taeyles, 
trevaeyle, unfaeyned, vaele (an error for 
vaeyle), vitaeyles, waele (an error for 
waeyle), waeyght, waeyte. 

AE = (ee) or (e) is probably an error for 
EA in; aete, concaeved, decaevable, decaeve, 
hear (= her,) naedeth, paerle, percaeve, 
swaerdes, ware (= where, an error for 
wear’), waepens. 

EE, EA, present no peculiarities, but EAE. 
= (ee) is used, perhaps by error, in: greaet, 
and EY in agreyment may be an error. 
IE, YE, are rarely, probably by error, = 
(ei) in: abyede, bliend. 

OE, sometimes alternating with OO, OA, 
=(00) in: aboede, abroed, aceoerde, almoest, 
aloene aloone, aroese, cloeke, attoenment, 
boet, boethe boothe, cloethe, coele, coete 
cootes, doear(—door ?,) hoeme hoome, hoepe 
(moane is probably an error for moene, 
moone), noene noane, oethe, poele, roebe, 
roese, smoete, soelyke, spoeken, stoene 
stoone, thoese thoose, toekens, troede, 
whoem whoom, wroete. 

OEL = (ooul) in: behoelde, boeldely 
booldly, coelde, foere, hoeld. 

OE, sometimes alternating with OU, = 
(uu, ἃ) in: anoether, boeke, broekes, 
broether, doeth, doeying, foede, foelisshness, 
foerth, foete, loeke louke, moeche, moene, 
moerninge, moether, mouny, oether, roete, 
shoeld, shoes, stoeble, stoede, stoele, toeke, 
touth, woeld (= would), woerd (woere = 
where, is probably an error). 

OEY = (uui, ui) in: anoeynte, apoeynted, 
and = (oi) in voeyce. 

UE = (yy) in: crueses, ruele, ruelers, 
truethe. 


Now the first inspectiom of such a list 
leads to the notion that a systematic 
spelling was attempted (failing of course 
occasionally), by which long a, 6, 2, 0, w 
were to be expressed by ae, 66, ve, 06, we, 
exactly in accordance with Mr. E. 
Jones’s most recent attempt at improv- 
ing English spelling (supra pp. 590-1 
and notes), and hence that Tyndale’s 
and Cheke’s spellings should be placed 
in the same category. There could have 
been no attempt at exhibiting rustic 
pronunciation, because of the close 
agreement with the accepted literary 
pronunciation of the time, But an 


But I have tried the effect 


of reading some of these passages 


inspection of the book itself leads to 
a very different conclusion. Had the 
author had any systematic orthography 
in view, it would certainly have pre- 
dominated, and examples of the ordin- 
ary orthography would have appeared as 
misprints. But the book presents just 
the opposite appearance. ‘The curious 
orthographies do not strike the eye on 
reading a page or two, except as oc- 
casional errata, and Mr. Fry’s list is 
the result of a laborious search. The 
word maester is said to be nearly the 
only one which is used with tolerable 
uniformity, and this might have been 
used for maister, a common form (p. 
996, n.). But the systematic character 
of the spelling, which is clear from the 
above arrangement, renders it impossi- 
ble to consider these spellings as merely 
accidental errors of the press. That they 
are errors which had been only occa- 
sionally committed, and had probably 
been very frequently corrected in the 
first proofs, is palpable, but there must 
have been some special reason for the 
eompositor’s committing them. Now 
the book was most probably printed 
at Antwerp, and Tyndale was then 
a prisoner in Flanders. One of the 
compositors employed on this particu- 
lar edition may have been a Fleming, 
with a good knowledge of English, 
but apt not seldom to adopt his own 
orthography in place of the English, 
to represent his own English pro- 
nunciation. This supposition would be 
sufficient to account for his frequently 
using the Flemish ae, oe, 00, we, for (aa, 
uu, 00, yy). That he occasionally used 
oe for (00), notwithstanding its Flem- 
ish use for (uu), may have been due to 
erroneous pronunciation, to which also 
must also be ascribed the use of ae for 
(a) and of aed, oe/, for (aul, ooul). We 
must suppose that his errors were gene- 
rally seen and corrected at press, but 
were not unfrequently overlooked, as 
they might be by the best press readers, 
and were sure to have been by such 
careless ones as those in the xvrth 
century. This hypothesis seems suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomenon, 
though its establishment would require 
a more laborious examination of the 
printed text than it seems to be worth. 
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to many persons, including well-known elocutionists, and the general 
result has been an expression of satisfaction, shewing that the poetry 
was not burlesqued or in any way impaired by this change, but, on 
the contrary, seemed to gain in power and impressiveness. Yet, 
though every real lover of Shakspere will be glad to know how 
the grand words may have sounded to Shakspere’s audience, how 
he himself may have conceived their music, how he himself may 
have meant them to be uttered and win their way to the hearts of 
his audience, it is, of course, not to be thought of that Shakspere’s 
plays should now be publicly read or performed in this pronuncia- 
tion. The language of the xv1th century stands in this respect on 
atotally different footing from that of the xrvth. Chaucer’s verse 
and rhyme are quite unintelligible, if he is read with our modern 
pronunciation.! Hence tke various ‘‘ translations” or rather ‘‘trans- 
formations’? of Chaucer perpetrated by Dryden, Pope, Lipscombe, 
Boyce, Ogle, Betterton, Cobb, etc., and more recent attempts at a 
‘transfusion of Chaucer into modern English,” in which the words 
of the original are preserved so far as the exigencies of rhyme 
and metre, according to x1x th century notions, permit. But even 
then the effect of the new patches on old garments is painfully 


The one point of importance to the 
present investigation is that the ortho- 
graphies were not due to Tyndale’s, or 
any English system. As due to a 
Fleming’s involuntary system, they 
would, so far as they go, confirm con- 
temporary English authorities, and 
hence are so far useful to us. 

1 Mr. Payne, in his paper on “The 
Norman Element in the Spoken and 
Written English of the xmth, x1 th, 
and xtvth Centuries, and in our Pro- 
vincial Dialects,” just published in 
the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, has many criticisms on the 
theories of pronunciation here adopted, 
which have been partly noted, supra 
pp- 581-588, and will have to be fur- 
ther considered in Chap. XII.; but as 
he has given a specimen of the pronun- 
ciation of Chaucer which results from 
his researches, it is convenient to repro- 
duce it here, without comment, for com- 
parison with that on p. 681, and Rapp’s 
on p.676. The original is also in palaeo- 
type. Mr. Payne has obligingly revised 
and corrected the proof of this copy. 


whan dhat april: | with -ἶθ shuur’es swoot 
dhe druutofmartsh | math pers’ed te dhe root 
and baadh‘ed ev'rz veen | in switsh likuur: 
of whitsh vertuu: | endzhen:dred is dhe fluur 
whan zefiruus: | eek with -is sweet’v breeth 
enspiir-ed math | τ evr? Holt and Heeth 
dhv tender krop-vs | and dhe suq'e sun 
Hath in dhe ram | -is nalf’e kuurs irun’ 

and smaal-e fuul'es | maak-en mel‘odiz: 
dhat sleep’en al dhe nzzt | with oop:en 7 

soo prik-vth -em netuur’ | 7nHer keraadzh‘es 
dhanloq’en folk | te goon on piigrimaadzh'es 


and pal‘mers | for te seek*en straaendzh‘e 
strond:vs 

to fern’v maltuus | kuuth in sun‘drz lond*es 

and spes‘éaliz | from ev'ri shir-es end 

of En'gelond: | to Kan-tarber‘2 | dhee wend 

dhe H00'lt blis:ful mar-ter | for te seek 

dhat nem nath Holp-en | whan dhat dhee 
wor seek. 


2 The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer 
modernized, London (Whitaker), 1841, 
8vo. pp. exlvii, 331.—The modernizers 
are various. The Prologue, Reve’s and 
Franklin's Tales by R. H. Horne, the 
Cuckoo and Nightingale and part of 
Troilus and Cresida by Wm. Words- 
worth, Complaint of Mars and Venus 
by Rob. Bell, Queen Annelida and the 
false Arcite by Elizabeth B. Barrett, 
the Manciple’s, Friar’s, and Squire's 
Tales by Leigh Hunt, ete. 

The initial lines of the Prologue are 
thus rendered by Mr. R. H. Horne, the 
italicized words being introduced for 
the sake of ‘modernization,’ see the 
revised text, supra p. 680. 


When that sweet April showers with down- 
ward shoot 

The drought of March have piere’d wnto the 
root, 

And bathéd every vein with liquid power, 

Whose virtue rare engendereth the flower; 

When Zephyrus also with his fragrant 
breath 

Inspiréd hath in every grove and heath 

The tender shoots of green, and the young 
sun 

Hath in the Ram one half his journey run, 

And small birds in the trees make melody, 

That sleep and dream all night with open 
eye; 

So nature stirs all energies and ages 

That folks are bent to go on pilgrimages, 
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apparent. ‘The best of them breathe a modern spirit into the dead 
giant, and by a crucial instance shew the vanity of attempting to 
represent the thoughts of one age in the language of another. 
Shakspere’s metre only rarely halts in our present utterance,— 
although it does halt occasionally from not attending to ‘‘ resolutions” 
(see remarks on banished, supra p. 948, col. 1),—and his rhymes 
are so far from being perfect, as we have seen, that the slightly 
greater degree of imperfection introduced by modern utterance is not 
felt. His language, although archaic enough in structure to render 
the attempts of imitators ludicrous, is yet so familiar to us from the 
constant habit of reading his plays, and the contemporary authorized 
version of the Bible, that it does not require a special study or a special 
method of reading, by which silent letters are resuscitated. As 
essentially our household poet, Shakspere will, and must, in each 
age of the English language, be read and spoken in the current 
pronunciation of the time, and any marked departure from it (except 
occasional and familiar ‘‘resolutions,”’? sounding the final -ed, and 
shifting the position of the accent, which are accepted archaisms 
consecrated by usage,) would withdraw the attention of a mixed 
audience or of the habitual reader from the thought to the word, 


And palmers for to wander thro’ strange 
strands, 

To sing the holy mass in sundry lands; 

And more especially, from each shire’s end 

Of England, they to Canterbury wend, 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek, 

Who hath wpheld them when that they were 
weak, 

Mr. Horne’s introduction gives an 
account, with specimens, of former para- 
phrases, and an ‘examination of the 
versification and rhythm adopted by 
Chaucer,” (pp. xxxvii-xci) written by 
a man who has evidently a fine sense 
of rhythm and a sacred horror of mere 
scansionists. It is well worth perusal, 
as antidotal to Mr. Abbott’s theories, 
supra pp. 940, 944. Thus on Prologue 
v. 184-5 (supra p. 690) he remarks: 
“ΤῊ 8 words ‘study and’ are thus to be 
pronounced as two syllables instead of 
three ; and the four syllables of ‘ cloister 
alway’ are to be given in the time of 
three syllables. Yet, be it again ob- 
served, this contraction is not to be 
harshly given; but all the words of 
what we may term the appoggiatura 
[a most happy expression, giving to a 
musician the whole theory of the usage, | 
fairly and clearly enunciated, though 
in amore rapid manner. One of the 
best general rules for reading such pas- 
sages, especially when of such vigour as 
the foregoing, is to read with an un- 
hesitating and thorough-going purpose, 
to the utter defiance of old metrical 
misgivings, and that thrumming of 
fingers’ ends, which is utterly de- 


structive of all harmonies not comprised 
in the common chord. This rational 
boldness will furnish the best key to 
the impulse which directed the poet in 
writing such lines,” p. lxxxiil. 

The following examples of trissyl- 
labic measures in modern heroic verse 
are borrowed from this introduction, 
such measures being italicized. 


From Wordsworth. 


By the unexpected transports of our age 

Carried so high, that every thought, which 
looked 

Beyond the temporal destiny of the kind, 

To many seem’d superfluous: as no cause, 
&c.— 

Now seek upon tbe heights of Time the 
source 


Of a Holy River, on whose banks are found, 


&e.— 


His prominent feature like an eagle’s beak— 


Which the chaste Votaries seek beyond the 
grave— 

Slowly the cormorant aims her heavy 
flight— 


Ab, when the Body, round which in love we - 


clung. 
From Keats. 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the 
foam 

Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn— 

Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold— 

Were pent in regions of laborious breath— 

Blazing Hyperion on his orbéd fire. 


From Tennyson. 


Smiling a god-like smile, the innocent light— 
Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and 
ruth— 
Full many a wondrous grot and secret cell— 
ane showering down the glory of lightsome 
ay. 


v 


" 
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would cross old associations, would jar upon cherished memories, 


and would be therefore generally unacceptable. 


Hence all recent 


editions of the English Bible of 1611 and of Shakspere’s Plays and 
Poems (when not avowedly facsimiles), adopt the current orthogra- 
phy of the time, into which has slipped the change of whan, than, 


then into when, then, than. 


A similar attempt has been recently 


made with Chaucer,! but it is not so easy, many of the words 
haying no modern spelling (supra p. 4038, note), and the necessity 
for adding on and sounding final e’s, and shifting the place of the 
accent, for no apparent purpose but to make the lines scan, has a 
traily weakening effect, which maligns the fine old rhythms. 


1 The Riches of Chaucer; in which 
his Impurities have been Expunged, 
his Spelling Modernized, his Rhythm 
Accentuated, and his Terms Explained. 
Also have been added Explanatory 
Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. 
By Charles Cowden Clarke, crown 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 625, London (Lockwood), 2nd 
edition, 1870. The difficulty arising 
from words having no modern form is 
evaded by retaining the old form, and 
giving an explanation in footnotes. The 
spelling is occasionally not modernized 
at all. The Prologue commences thus: 


Whenné that April, with his showrés sote,! 

The drouth of March hath piercéd to the τοῖο, 

And bathéd every vein in such licour, 

Of which virttie engendred is the flow’r ; 

When Zephirus eké, with his soté! breath 

Inspiréd hath in every holt? and heath 

The tender croppés : and the youngé sun 

Hath in the Ram his halfé course yrun, 

And smallé fowlés maken melody, 

That sleepen allé night with open eye, 

So pricketh them natdre in their couréges,* 

Then longen folk to go on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seeken strangé strands, 

To servé hallows® couth® in sundry lands ; 

And ’specially from every shiré’s end 

Of Engleland to Canterbury they wend,7 

The holy blissful martyr for to seek 

That ce hath holpen when that they were 
sick, 


1 Sote—sweet. 2 Rote—root. 3 Holt— 
grove, forest. * Courages—hearts, spirits. 
5 Hallows—holiness. 6. Couth—known. 

7 Wend—go, make way. 

As part of his justification for chang- 
ing Chaucer’s spelling (or rather that 
of the numerous scribes) into a modern 
form, Mr. Clarke says that Chaucer 
‘“‘would even, upon occasion, give a 
different termination to them [his 
words], to make them rhyme to the ear 
in the first instance. An example of 
this, among others, occurs in the Clerk’s 
Tale, line 1039” of his version, Tyr- 
whitt’s and Wright’s editions, v. 8915, 
‘“‘where the personal pronoun me is 
altered into mo, that it may rhyme with 
also,’ p.v. This charge is taken from 


Tyrwhitt’s note, and is absurd on the 
face of it, for those who have dabbled 
in rhyme know that the first word in a 
rhyme is generally chosen to rhyme 
with the second, and not conversely. 
In the present case the weak also, 
which is not in the Latin original, was 
evidently inserted for this reason. On 
reading the context, every one will see 
that Griseldis, though she meant herself, 
was careful not to name herself, and 
hence used moo = more, many, others, as 
an indefinite. The passage, as con- 
tained in the Univ. Camb. MS. Dd. 4 
24, runs as follows, with Petrarch’s 
Latin annexed, in which also an in- 
definite alteram is used, and not me, 
although there was no stress of rhyme. 


O thyng byseke I 3ow | and warne also 
That 3e ne pryke | with no turmentynge 
This tendre Mayde | as 3e han don moo. 


Latin— 

Vnum bona fide precor ac moneo ne hanc illis 
aculeis agites quibus alteram agitasti. 

So much importance had to be at- 
tributed to Chaucer’s rhymes in this 
work, that it was necessary to point out 
the error of Tyrwhitt and Clarke in 
this instance. The limits of Chaucer’s 
habits of varying forms for the sake 
of rhyme are given, supra p. 254. 

The objections to modernizing the 
spelling do not apply to prose works, 
such as Sir Edward Strachey’s Globe 
edition of ‘Morte D’Arthur,’’ 1870, 
because there is no occasion to insert 
the final e, or change the position of 
the accent, and there is no rhyme to 
be murdered. It was also possible in 
this case to insert a more usual for a 
less usual word, without sacrificing the 
metre. This book is a favourable speci- 
men of what can be done to modernize 
the appearance without modernizing 
the spirit of an old prose writer, and 
bring him into many hands which 
would have never taken up the original. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ConJECTURED PRONUNCIATION OF SHAKSPERE, BEING Ex- 
TRACTS FROM HIS PLAYS, FOLLOWING THE WORDS OF THE Foxto EpitTIon 
OF 1623, WITH MODERN PUNCTUATION AND ARRANGEMENT, 


I—Martshaunt ov Ven'és. 


Akt 4, Seen 1, Spiitsh 50. 


Kom‘edeiz, p. 179. 


50. Por'sza. 


_ Dhe kwal-itd of mer‘s? ἐΖ not straind, 
Jt drop‘eth az dhe dzhen‘t’] rain from Hev’n 


Upon: dhe plaas beneedh:. 


It iz tweis blest, 


It bles‘eth nem dhat giivz and nvm dhat taaks. 


-T 12 mein'tzest! an dhe mein‘tvest. 


It bikumz’ 


Dhe throon‘ed? mon-ark bet*er dhan Hvz kroun. 
Hiz sep‘ter shoouz® dhe foors of temporal pou‘er,* 
Dhe at-r¢byyt tu aau and madzh-estei,° 

Wheerzn: duth set dhe dreed and feer of kiqz. 

But mer‘ss* 2z abuv: dhis sep‘terd swai, 

70 ἐΖ enthroon-ed in dhe warts of krqz, 

It iz an at-ribyyt tu God nimself ; 

And eerth:lei pouer duth dhen shoou leik-est Godz, 


When mer's? see‘z’nz dzhust’is. 


Dheer-foor,* Dzheu,? 


Dhooux dzhust-7s bii dhei plee, kons¢d-er dhis, 
Dhat ἐπ dhe kuurs of dzhust-7s, noon of us 

Shuuld sii salvaa‘scun. Wii duu prai for mers, 
And dhat saam prai-er duth teetsh us aal tu render 


Dhe diidz of mer's:. 


IL—Az svn leik 26 


Akt 2, Seen 7, Spiitsh 31. 


Kom‘edeiz, p. 194. 


31. Dzhaa‘kez. 
:Aal dhe world -z a staadzh, 
And ΔΑ] dhe men and wm‘en miir‘lei plai-erz. 
Dheei Haav dheeir ek‘s’ts and dheeir en‘traansez 
And oon man 7n ΗϊΖ teim plaiz man‘? parts, 


1 Gill’s pronunciation of igh as (eikh) 
is adopted, so far as the vowel is con- 
cerned, in place of Salesbury’s (ikh), 
on account of the rhymes light bite, 
right spite, might spite, etc., supra 
p. 963. For the same reason, the (4h) 
has been reduced to (ΕΗ), supra p. 975. 

2 Gill’s (throon) is accepted in place 
of Salesbury’smore archaicform (trun). 

3 (Shoouz) is preferred to the older 
(sheuz) on account of the rhymes shew 
so, woe shew, suppose shews, p. 960, 
under So. 

4 (Tem-poraal) is due to the rhymes 
Fall general, etc., p. 956. (Pourer) is 
written to shew the syllabic 7, p. 951. 

5 (Madz’estei) after Gill, and on ac- 
count of the frequent rhymes of -y with 


(ei), p. 959. 

6 Cheke and all modern orthoepists 
write a long vowel in the second syl- 
lable. Bullokar’s short vowel is pro- 
bably due to a mistaken etymology. 
The word is not ags., (supra p. 394.) 
Orrmin always writes it with a long 
vowel, -fore, and forr with a short 
vowel. Matzner, Eng. Gram., 22, 370, 
quotes it frequently in the divided 
form, per foren, meaning evidently, 
that being before, i.e. in consequence of 
that. The old forp: split up into the 
two modern forms because, and therefore. 

7 This is conjectural, Smith ap- 
parently said (Dzhyyz), but there is 
unfortunately a misprint in his book 
where the word is cited. 


: 
4 
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Hiz akts bii-¢q sev'’n aadzhez. At ferst, dhe cn-faant 
Myy'leq and pyy’kiq zn dhe nur-sez armz : 

Dhen,! dhe whein7q skuul:bwoi with Hz satsh‘el 
And shein*?q morn‘iq faas, kriip’q leik snail 
Unwil-cqlei tu skuul. And dhen dhe luv-er, 

Sein‘7q leik fur‘nas, wrth a woo-ful bal-ad 

Maad tu H2z mis‘tres οι Ὅσοι... Dhen, a sooul-dver 

Ful of straindzh oodhz, and berd-ed leik dhe pard, 
Dzheelus 2n on‘ur, sud-ain, and kwzk zn kwar‘el, 
Suk-zq dhe bub’?! repytaascun 

Ti-v’n 7m dhe kan‘unz mouth. And dhen, dhe dzhust’7s, 
Zn fair round bel*2, wth guud kaa‘p’n leind, 

With eiz seveer:, and berd of for-maal kut, 

Ful of weiz sAauz, and modern zn‘staansez, 

And soo Hii plaiz Hz part. Dhe svkt aadzh shifts. 
Jntu dhe leen and sl:p-erd pan‘taluun, 

With spek:tak’lz on nooz, and poutsh on seid, 

Hz suuth‘ful Hooz wel saavd, a world tuu weid 

For vz shruqk shaqk, and H2z big man’lei vois, 
Turn’7q again’ tourd tsheild-7sh treb:’1, peips 

And whis't’lz an πτΖ sound. Last seen of aal 

Dhat endz dhis straindzh event'ful H7s‘torei, 

Iz sek-und tsheild‘:shnes, and miir oblii-vzun, 

Saanz tiith, saanz eiz, saanz taast, saanz ev'erei thiq. 


11... } 6 Sek-und Part of Kiq Henerei 
Foourth. 
Akt 3, Seen 1, Spiitsh 1. H¢s‘toreiz, p. 85. 

1. Kaq. 

Hou man‘? thou-zand of mei puur-est sub-dzhekts 

Aar at dhis ou-er asliip:? Oo Ship, oo dzhen-t’l Slip, 

Naa‘tyyrz soft nurs, Hou Baav: ei freint:ed dhii, 

Dhat dhou noo moor welt waixn? mei 61.114 doun, 

And stip mei sens‘ez 7m forget:falnes ? 

Whei raadh-er, Slip, leist dhou ἐπ smook’7 kribz, 

Upon: uneez*2 pal-adz® stretsh'eq dhu, 

And nuisht* with buz-7q nevut-fleiz tu dhei slum‘ber, 

Dhen in dhe per‘fyymd tsham:berz of dhe greet, 

Un:der dhe kan-opeiz of kost-lei staat, 

And luld with soundz of swit-est mel-odei ὃ 

Oo dhou dul God! Whei leist dhou wrth dhe veil 

In looth’sum bedz, and leevst dhe kzq:lei kuutsh 

A watsh-kaas, or a kom‘on lar-um-bel ? 

Wilt dhou, upon’ dhe nein and grd7 mast, 


dhe 


1 Deficient first measure, see supra ° Pallads may have been the old form 
p. 927, and p. 928, n. 2. and not a misprint. Padlets is modern. 
2 Gill always uses (ai), but as he * Huish in the folio may have been 
writes (waiz, waikht) for weighs, weight, intentional. Compare whist = huisht, 


he is not certain of the guttural. =hushed, T 1, 2, 99 (5', 379). 
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Seel up dhe sh¢p:bwoiz eiz, and rok wiz brainz 
Jn kraad‘1 of dhe ryyd ‘mper‘/us surdzh, 

And in dhe vizitaa’s/un of dhe weindz, 

Whuu taak dhe ruf-/an bil‘oouz bei dhe top, 
Kurlq dheeir mon‘strus nedz, and naq‘iq dhem 
With deef-niq klaam-urz in dhe slip:ri kloudz, 
Dhat, with dhe nurl-ei, Deeth ctself: awaaks: ὃ 
Kanst dhou, 00 par‘s/al Slip, giiv dhei repooz: 
Tu dhe wet see’*bwoi ἐπ an ouer soo ryyd: 

And in dhe kaalm‘est and moost stlest nevut, 
With aal aplei-aanses and meenz tu buut, 
Denei: ct tua Κα ἢ Dhen, nap‘? Loou, lei doun! 
Uneez’: leiz dhe ned dhat weerz a kroun. 


IV.—Dhe Faamus Historei of dhe Leif of Kiq 
Hen'eri dhe Eeint. 
Akt 3, Seen 2, Spiitshez 92-111. His:toreiz, p. 222. 


92... Nom folk, 
Soo faar suu wel, mei 1101 gud lord kar-d7naal. 
{Eks‘e,unt aal but Wul-zei. 
a. Wulzer. 


Soo faar'wel: tu dhe 1101 gud suu beer mii. 
Faarwel:? A log faarwel: tu sal mei: greet-nes! 
Dhis ἐς dhe staat of man; tudai- Hii puts foorth 
Dhe ten-der leevz of Hoops, tumor-oou blos-umz, 
And beerz Hvz blushvq on-urz thek upon’ nvm : 
Dhe third dai kumz a frost, a kzl-2q frost, 
And when mii theqks, gud eez‘? man, ful syyr-lei! 
Huz greet'nes 2z a reipneq, nips Hiz ruut, 
And dhen 511 faalz, az ei du. Ei Haav ven‘terd,? 
Leik 1001 wan‘tun bwoiz dhat swzm on blad-erz, 
Dhis man‘? sum‘erz 2n a see of gloo:rz, 
But far bisond: mei depth: mei Heix-blooun preid 
At leqth brook un‘der miu, and nou waz left mii 
Weer and oould wth ser‘vzs, tu dhe mer’s¢ 
Of a ryyd streem, dhat must for ev‘er Heid mii. 
Vain pumps and gloo‘rz of this world, ei Haat su! 
Ei fiil mei wart nyy oopnd! Oo, Hou rwetsh-ed 
Jz dhat puuer man dhat waqz on przn‘sez faa‘vurz! 
Dheer 2z bitwiin’ dhat smeil wii wud aspei‘er tu, 
Dhat swiit aspekt: of pron'sez, and dheeir ryy‘7n, 
Moor paqz and feerz, dhen warz or wim‘en Haayv! 
And when ἘΠῚ faalz, nui faalz leik Lyy-srfer, 
ΝΟΥ ΟΣ tu Hoop again’. 
[Enter Krum:wel stand-7q amaazd:. 
Whei Hou nou, Krum-wel ? 


1 See supra p. 760, note 6. 
2 See the rhyme: enter venture, supra p. 954, col. 2, and p. 979. 
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94. Krum wel. 
Ei Haay noo pouer tu speek, 521. 


ον Kear; dona al. 
What? Amaazd: 
At mei misfor'tyynz ? Kan dhei spervt wun-der 
A greet man shuld deklein:? Nai, an suu wip, 
Ei -m faal-n indid:. 
96, Krumew el: 
Hou duuz sur graas ? 


of) Kardon sal: 
Whei, wel. 

Never so tryy‘lei nap’7, mei gud Krum-wel. 
Ei knoou meiself> nou, and ei fiil wethin mu 
A pees abuy’ aal eerth:lei deg-niteiz, 
A stl and kwei-et kon-stens.!_| Dhe kéq naz kyyrd mii, 
Ei um‘blei thaqk Hz graas, and from dheez shoould-erz, 
Dheez ryy‘ind pil-arz, out of pt-2, taak-n 
A lood, wuuld s¢qk a naa‘vz, ‘tuu mutsh on‘ur. 
Oo -t 7z a burd’en, Krum:wel, -t 2z a burd-en 
‘Tuu nev’? for a man, dhat Hoops for Hev'n. 


98. Krum-’wel. 
Ei -m glad sur graas Haz maad dhat reint yys of tt. 


Gos Kar-d7ina ΑἹ. 
Ei Hoop ei Haay. Ei -m δ΄ Ὁ] nou, mithzqks’, 
Out of a for-tetyyd of sooul οἱ fill, 
Tu endyyr* moor mzz‘ereiz and greeter far 
Dhen mei week-narted en‘emeiz daar of-er. 


What nyyz abrood ? 
τοῦ. Kruam-wel. 


Dhe nev-vest and dhe wurst 
Iz saur displeez-yyr with dhe keq. 


11 Πα τ πὰ ΑἹ: 
God bles nvm ! 


102. Krum-‘wel. 


Dhe nekst 1Ζ, dhat Szr Tom‘as Muur zz tshooz'n 
Lord Tshaan:selur, cn suur plaas. 


109. Kari d¢na al, 
Dhat -s sum*what sud:ain. 
But wii -z a leern’ed man.* Mai ui konten'yy 
Log mm “vz Hein‘nes faa'vur, and duu dzhust-is 


1 An Alexandrine from resolution 2 Gill gives both (lern) and (leern). 
(p. 952), unless (kon‘s/ens) be con- Possibly (leern) was intended for teach, 
tracted to (kons-yens), (see Gill, supra as a form of ags. laeren, and (lern) for 
p- 987), which would give a trissyllabic learn, as a form of ags. leornigan. 
measure, produced also by the modern Hence (leernsed) is here adopted for 
(kon‘shens). doctus. 
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For tryyths saak and nz kon‘sens, dhat τ boonz, 
When wii waz run ἨΐΖ kuurs and sliips cn bles‘7qz, 
Mai πᾶν a tuumb of or‘fanz teerz wept on Him. 
What moor ? 

104. Krum-wel. 


Dhat Kran‘mer 7z returnd: with wel:kum, 
Jnstaald: lord artsh'bishop of Kan:terberz. 


105. Kar‘dinaal. 
Dhat:s nyyz indiid’. 

106. Krum-wel. 

Last, dhat dhe δα’ αὐ An, 

Whuum dhe keq math in seekresei loq mar‘ved, 
Dhis dai was vyyd in oop'n az Hvz kwiin 
Goo'vq tu tshap‘el, and dhe vois 7z nou 
Oon‘lei abuut’ Her koronaa‘s7un. 


107. Kar:‘d7naal. 


Dheer waz dhe wait dhat puld me doun. Oo Krumwel, 
Dhe kiq Haz gon bisond: mii. :Aal mei gloo-rzz 

Jn dhat oon wum:an ei nay lost for ever. 

Noo sun shal ever ush-er foorth mein on‘urz, 

Or gild again: dhe noob:] truups dhat wait-ed ὦ 

Upon’ mei smeilz. Goo, get dhii from mii, Krum-wel! 
Ei am a puur faaln man, unwurth-ei nou 

Tu bii dhei lord and mast’er. Siik dhe k7q! 

Dhat sun ei prai mai never set! Ei -v toould nm 
What, and nou tryy dhou art; mii w7l advaans: dhii 
Sum 1701 mem‘orei of mii, w7l ster a¢m— 

Ei knoou Hz noob:l naa‘tyyr—not to let 

Dhei Hoop-ful serv'2s per‘zsh, tuu. Gud Krum-wel 
Neglekt: H¢m not; maak yys nou, and proveid- 

For dhein ooun fyy‘tyyr? saaf-tz. 


108. Krum‘wel. 

Oo mei lord, 
Must ei dhen leev dhii? Must ei niidz forgoo’ 
Soo gud, soo noo-b’l, and soo tryy a mast’er ? 
Beer wit'nes, 4al dhat πᾶν not warts of eiern, 
‘With what a sor‘oou Krum-wel leevz uz lord. 
Dhe krq shaal Haav mei serv‘7s, but mei prai‘erz 
For ever and for ever, shaal bii suurz ! 


109. Kard7naal. 


Krumwel, ei ded not thrgk tu shed a teer 
Jn aal mei mzz‘ereiz; but dhou mast foorst mul, 
Out of dhei on-est tryyth, tu plai dhe wumcan. 


» The folio prints weighted, shewing watt, weight, supra p. 987, n. 2. 
the confusion then existing between 2 Or (fyy-ter). 
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Let -s drei our 612 ; and dhus far Heer mii, Krum-wel, 
And when ei am forgot'n, az ei shal bu, 

And sliip zn dul koould mar-b’1, wheer noo men:s7un 
Of mii moor must bil ward of: sai, e1 taant dhii ; 

Sai, Wul-zei, dhat oons trood dhe waiz of gloo-re 

And sound‘ed aal dhe depths and shoolz of on-ur, 
Found dhii a wai, out of Hzz rwak, tu reiz 7, 

A syyr and saaf oon, dhooun, dhei mast-er must τ. 
Mark but mei faal, and -dhat dhat ryy-end mii. 
Krum‘wel, ei tshardzh dhii fl¢q awai ambzs-7un ! 

Bei -dhat sin fel dhe an‘dzhelz: nou kan man dhen, 
Dhe im:aadzh of Hz maak-er, Hoop tu win bei - ὃ 
Luy dheiself: last, tsher-7sh dhooz Harts dhat Haat dhii. 
Korup*s¢un wenz not moor dhan on-estei. 

Stzl, zn dhei reint wand, [και ἡ dzhen‘t’l pees 

Tu sei‘lens en'vius tuqz. Bui dzhust and feer not ; 
Let al dhe endz dhou eemst! at, bii dhei kun-treiz, 
Dhei Godz, and Tryyths. Dhen 1 dhou faalst, oo Krum-wel, 
Dhou faalst a bles‘ed mart-er. Serv dhe kq, 
And—pridh-ii leed mii cn— 

Dheer—taak an in:ventrz? of aal ei Haav, 

Tu dhe last pen‘? ; -t 7z dhe keqz; mei roob, 

And mei zntegritei tu Hev'n, 12 AAl 

Ki daar nou kaal mei coun. Oo Krum‘wel, Krum‘wel! 
Had ei but servd mei God wth waaf dhe zeel 

Ei servd mei keq, Η1 wuuld not cn mein aadzh 

Haav left mii naak-ed tu mein en‘emeiz! 


110. Krum‘wel. 


Gud ser, Haay paa‘szens. 


11. Kar dznaal. 
Soo el Haavy. Faarwel-: 


Dhe Hoops of kuurt, mei Hoops 7n Hey'n du dwel. 


V.—Dhe Tradzhed?t of Ham let, Prens of 


Denmark. 


Akt 3, Seen 2, Spiitshez 1-5. Tradzh-edeiz, p. 266. 


i. iam: Το. 


Speek dhe spiitsh, ei prai suu, az ei pronounst: ct tu suu, trip-zqlei 
on dhe tug. But ε suu moudh ct, az man‘? of suur plai‘erz duu, 
el Had az liv dhe tounkrei‘er Had spook mei leinz. Nor duu not 
sAaAu dhe aair tuu mutsh with suur wand, dhus, but yyz aal 


dzhent:lei. 


For in dhe ver? torent, tem-pest, and, az ei mai sa’, 


1 For this word there is no external and the position of the accent seems 
authority ; I have adopted (eemz) for established by: Forsooth an inventory, 
the reasons on p. 451, note, col.2,1.18. thus importing H® 8, 2, 49 (609, 124) ; 

* The contraction is harsh, but the would testify, to enrich mine inventory 
full pronunciation would be harsher, ΟΥ̓ 2, 2, 6 (952, 30). 
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dhe wherl-weind of pas‘/un, suu must akwei-er and biget a tem’- 
peraans dhat mai giiv 7t smuudhnes. Oo! Ὁ ofendz’ mi tu dhe 
sooul, tu 511 a robus‘teus per*w7g'-paa‘ted fel‘oou teer a pas‘dun tu 
tat-erz, tu ver’? ragz, tu split dhe eerz of dhe ground:l¢qz, whuu, 
for dhe moost part, aar kaa*pab’! of ποίᾳ, but ¢neks-pl¢kab’] dum 
shoouz, and nuiz.” Ei kud naayv sutch a fel‘oou whpt for oor- 
duu‘vq Ter-magaunt; {Ὁ out’ner-odz Her‘od: prai suu, avoid: ¢t. 
2. Ferst Plater. 
Ei war-aant syuur on‘ur. 


3, Hamlet. 


Bii not ‘tuu taam neeidh-er; but let suur ooun déskres‘cun ὉΠ 
σα" tyy‘tur. Syyt dhe ak-scun tu dhe wurd, dhe wurd tu dhe 
ak‘sdun, with dhis spes7aal obzer*vaans, dhat suu oorstep’ not dhe 
mod‘estei of naa‘tyyr. For an‘¢ theq soo overdun: 7z from dhe 
pur‘pus of plai-zq, whuuz end booth at dhe fzrst and nou, waz and 
az, tu woould az tweer dhe mzr‘ur up tu naa‘tyyr ; tu shoou ver-tyy 
Her ooun fee'tyyr, skorn Her ooun z¢m‘aadzh, and dhe vers aadzh 
and bod? of dhe teim, vz form and pres‘yyr. Nou, dhvs overdun:, 
or kum tard? ‘of, dhooun εὖ maak dhe unskel-ful laax kan‘ot but 
maak dhe dzhyydis-dus griiv, dhe sen‘syyr of whitsh oon, must 
an Juur alou‘ans oorwaiH’ a Hool thee-ater® of udh‘erz. Oo, dheer 
bi plai‘erz dhat ei Haay siin plai, and Hard udh-erz praiz, and -dhat 
Hein lei,—not tu speek 7t profaan'lei—dhat neeidh-er Haay'7q dhe 
ak-sent of krist-zanz, nor dhe gaat of krist-zan, paa:gan, or Norman,‘ 
Haay soo strut‘ed and bel‘ooud, dhat ei Haay thoount sum of naa’- 
tyyrz dzhurneimen nad maad men, and not maad dhem wel, 


dheei :m-ctaated Hyyman‘/t? soo abuom‘inablei.® 


1 This is adopted, in place of the 
modern periwig, because the quartos 
generally read perwig, and Miége, 
1688, gives the pronunciation (pzr-- 
wig), which shews that the ὁ in the 
periwig of the quarto of 1676 was not 
pronounced. The first and second 
folios have pery-wig, the third and 
fourth have perriwig. The pronun- 
ciation (per‘iig) given by Jones, 1700, 
seems, however, to be really still older, 
as compared with French perruque, and 
the orthography perwke. The order of 
evolution seems to have been (per‘yyk’, 
perlig, per'wig, per*twig, wig) ; com- 
pare modern dus from omnibus, and 
the older drake, Old Norse andriki, 
Matzner, 1, 165; Stratmann, 158. 

2 Price seems to give (noiz), supra 
p. 134, a xvirth century pronunciation 
confirmed by a xixth century vul- 
garism, and indicating a xvi th century 
(nuiz), which is therefore adopted in 
the absence of direct authority (p. 979). 

3 Notwithstanding the vulgar (thi- 
66. 11), Which would imply an older 


position of the accent, this place is 
settled by Shakspere himself, see AY 
2, 7, 80 (214’, 137), KJ 2, 1, 83 (338, 
374), R2 5, 2, 6 (377’, 28). 


4 All the folios read or Norman, but 
the quartos have nor man, which is 
adopted by the Cambridge editors. Both 
are manifestly erroneous. As Denmark 
in this play is at war with Norway, it 
is possible that Hamlet may have 
meant to put his enemies into the 
position of being neither Christian nor 
pagan, and that the right reading may 
have been or Norwéyan, a Shaksperian 
word, see M 1, 2, 5 (788’, 31); 1, 2, 13 
(789, 49); 1, 3, 35 (790, 95), and 
easily confused by a compositor with 
the better known word Norman, which 
however occurs in its usual sense in 
this same play, H 4, 7, 20 (839, 91). 


5 On the insertion of the aspirate in 
this word, see supra p. 220. There is 
evidently a play on hwmanity and the 
old false derivation ab-homine, so that 
abhominably =inhumanly. 
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4. Ferst- Plaier. 
Ei Hoop wii Haay reformd: dhat cnd7f-erentlei with us, sir. 
ὃ. Hamlet. 


Oo, reform Ὁ aaltugedher. And let dhooz dhat plai suur 
klounz, speek noo moor dhen 7z set doun for dhem. For dheer 
bii of dhem, dhat wzl dhemselvz: laan, tu set on sum kwan‘tvti 
of bar‘en spektaa‘turz tu laan “πα, dhooux an dhe meen teim 
sum nes‘esary kwest*zun of dhe plai bit dhen tu bi konsrd-erd. 
Dhat -s vél‘anus, and shoouz a most prtzful ambes‘7un zn dhe 
fuul dhat yyz‘ez it. Goo maak suu red’z. 


VieDhe Taam*zq of dhe Shroou.! 
Akt 4, Seen 1, Spiutsh:ez 1-47. Komvedeiz, p. 220. 


1. Gruum 70. 


Fei, fei on aal teierd dzhaadz, on sal mad mast-erz, and aal 
foul waiz! Waz ev‘er man soo beet'n! Waz ev-er man soo rai‘ed! 
Waz ever man soo wee'r?! Ei am sent bifoor: tu maak a fei-er, and 
dheei ar kum7q aft-er tu warm dhem. Nou, weer ei not a 10] pot, 
and suun Hot, mei ver? 1705 meint friiz tu mei tith, mei tuq tu dhe 
ruuf of mei mouth, mei Hart 7 mei bel’, eer ei shuuld kum bei a 
feirer tu thoou? mi; but ei with bloourq dhe feier shal warm 
meiself: for konsd-erzq dhe wedhcer, a taal‘er man dhen ei wil 
taak koould. Holaa:! woo‘aa’! Kurtis! 


Se Kor’ 75. 
Whuu 2z dhat kaalz soo koouldlei ? 


a. G Pui m7 0; 

A piis of eis. Jf dhou dout ct, dhou maist sleid from mei 
shoould‘er tu mei 411], with noo greet’er arun but mei Hed and nek. 
A fei‘er, gud Kur'tzs! 

4. Kurtis. 
Jz mei mast’er and avz weif kum-7q, Gruumzo ὃ 
5. Gruu'm7o. 


Oo, ei, Kur-tes, ei, and dheerfoor feiter! feiver! kast on noo 
waat’er. 
Gn Kan 78, 


Iz shii soo Hot a shroou az shi -z repoort-ed ? 


ΟἹ ΤΩ οἷ: 
Shii waz, gud Κυγν5, bifoor: dhs frost. But dhou knooust 
winter taamz man, wum‘an, and beest; for 7t Hath taamd mei 
oould mast’er, and mei nyy mis‘tr7s, and meiself, fel‘oou Κατ (8. 


1 Constantly spelled shrow in the 
first folio, and compare the rhymes, 
p- 960, under So. 

2 This is Smith’s pronunciation, the 
only authority I have found. Itisa 


legitimate form, from ags. pawan, 

comparable to (knoou), from ags. 

enawan. The modern (thaa) implies 

an older (thaau, thau), which, how- 

ever, is more strictly a northern form. 
[χὰ 
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8. Kurtis. 
Awai‘'! yuu thrii-7nsh fuul! Ei am noo beest. 


9. Gruum/o. 


Am ei but thrii ¢nsh‘ez? Whei dhei worn 7z a fuut, and soo loq 
am ei at dhe leest. But wilt dhou maak a fei-er? or shaal οἱ 
komplain’ on dhii tu our mis‘tr’s, whuuz Hand, shii bii‘zq nou at 
Hand, dhou shalt suun fiil, tu dhei koould kum-furt, for biizq sloou 
in dhei ποῦ of*is ὃ 

10. Kurtes 
Ei pridh‘ii, gud Gruu-mzo, tel mii, Hou gooz dhe world ὃ 


ll. Gruumiéo. 

A koould world, Kur'ts, 2n ev-erei of*7s but dhein, and dheer:- 
foor, feier! Duu dhei dyy‘te, and maay dhei dyy‘t¢, for mei mast-er 
and mis‘tris aar AAl‘moost frooz'n tu deeth. 

12. Kur tes. 

Dheer--z fei‘er reds! and dheer‘foor, gud Gruu-mio, dhe nyyz! 


18. Gruumio. 
Whei—Dzhak bwoi, x00 bwoi !—and az mutsh nyyz az dhou wilt. 


14. Kurtis. 
Kum, suu are soo ful of kunvkatsh-zq ! 


15. Gruumio. 

Whei, dheer'foor, feiver! for ei naavy kaant ekstreem: koould. 
Wheer -z dhe kuuk? 12 super red-2, dhe nous tremd, rush’ez strooud, 
kob-webz swept, dhe serv’eqmen 7n dheeir nyy fust'zan, dhe wheit 
stok-zqz, and ev‘erei οὔ ΒΟΥ Hvz wedvq garment on? Bu dhe 
Dzhaks faier within’, dhe Dzhilz fai-er without’, dhe kar-pets 
laid, and ev-erei theq én order ? 

16. Kurta: 
:Aal red‘z, and dheer-foor, ei prai dhu, nyyz! 


11. Gruwmiec. 
First knoou, mei Hors 2z teierd, mei master and mis‘tris faaln 
out. 


Hou? 


18. Kurtes. 


19. Grugmeo, 
Out of dheeir sad‘lz ἐπ τὰ dhe durt; and dheerbei: Haqz a taal. 


1 Hanmer transposes within and 
without, but the result is not very in- 
telligible. All will be clear if we 
suppose Grumio to have been struck 
by an unsavoury pun as soon as he 
uttered Jacks fair, thinking of a sakes, 
so notoriously fowl ‘within. The 
similarity of pronunciation is gua- 


ranteed by Sir John Harrington’s 
“New Discourse on a stale subject, 
called the Metamorphosis of Ajax,” 
meaning @ jakes, 1596. The Jacks 
and Gil/s came pat, compare The Ba- 
bees Book of the Early English Text 
Society, p. 22, v. 90, “and iangylle 
nether with Lak ne Iylle,’’ a.p. 1480. 
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20, Kurt s'. 
Let -s Haa -t, gud Gruum‘o. 


21. iG rm us m7... 
Lend dhein eer. 

99) Kur 78. 
Heer. 


23. Gruu'mio. 
Dheer ! 
24. Kur tes. 


Dhis 12 tu fiil a taal, not tu heer a taal. 


95. Gruum'io. 


And dheerfoor -t iz kaald a senszbl taal. And dhis kuf waz but 
tu knok at suur eer, and biseetsh? a l’st'nzq. Nou ei bigen. Jm- 
prei‘mzs, wii kaam doun a foul ΠΗ], mei mas‘ter reid-7q bineind’ mei 
mes‘trs. 

26. Kurtis. 

Booth of oon Hors ? 

. Grawm se: 

What -s dhat tu dhii? 

28. Kurtés. 

Whei—a uors. 

29, Gruuwm?o, 

Tel dhou dhe taal! But Hadst dhou not krost mii, dhou shuuldst 
Haay Hard Hou Her Hors fel, and shii under Her Hors: dhou shuuldst 
Haav Hard in Hou mel‘erei a plaas; Hou shil was bimuild: *: Hou Hii 
left Her with dhe Hors upon’ Her; Hou Hu beet mil bikaaz: Her Hors 
stum‘b’ld; mou shii waad-ed thruuy dhe durt tu pluk Hem ‘of mii; 
HOU Hii swoor; Hou shii praid, dhat nev-er praid bifoor’; Hou ei 
kreid ; Hou dhe Hors‘ez ran awai'; Hou Her brei‘d’1 waz burst; Hou 
ei lost mei krup‘er—with man? thiqz of wur'dhei mem‘orei, whitsh 
nou shaal deizn obli-veun, and dhou return’ unekspeer’zenst tu dhei 
graav. 

980. Kur 078. 


Bei dhis τὶς Πα ἘΠῚ 12 moor shroou dhan shii. 


91. Gru um? oO. 


Ei, and ‘dhat dhou and dhe proudest of suu aal shaal feind when 
mi kumz Hoom. But what taak ei of dhes? Kaal foorth 
Nathan‘vel, Dzhoo-sef, Nek-olaas, Flip, Waal-ter, Syyg-ersop, and 
dhe rest. Let dheeir wedz bii slik-lei koombd, dheeir blyy koots 
brusht, and dheeir gar-terz of an znd7f‘erent knit; let dhem kurt’sz 
with dheeir left legz, and not prezyym’ tu tutsh a weer of mei 
mas‘terz Hors-tail, tel dheei kis dheeir nandz. Aar dheei ΔΑ] red‘? ? 


1 Here is pronounced (Heer) for the 2 See supra p. 957, col. 2, at bottom. 
play of sound in ear, here, there, hear. 3 Compare Smith’s (tor‘muil) = te- 
Compare the pun here, heir, supra modl, and Cooper's (mwil)=moil, be- 
p- 80, note, and p. 924, col 2. coming (moil) in Jones, supra p. 134. 
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32. Kur'tes. 
Dheei aar. 


83. Gruu'mi7o. 
Kaal dhem foorth. 


34. Kurtis. 
Duu su Heer, Hoo! Juu must miit mei mais‘ter' tu koun‘tenaans 
mei mis‘tris ! 
35. Gruu'm7o. 
Whei, shii math a faas of Her ooun. 
386. Kurtis. 
Whuu knoous not dhat. 
87. Gruu'mto. 
Dhou, τὺ siimz, dhat kaalz for kum:panei tu koun‘tenaans Her. 
88. Kur tes. 
Ei kaal dhem fuurth tu kred‘7t Her. 
[Enter foour or feiv sery‘7qmen. 
39. Gruu'mio. 
Whei, shii kumz tu bor‘oou noth7q of dhem. 


40. Nathanzel. 

Wel'kum noom, Gruu'mio ! 

41. Fal-ep. 

Hou nou, Gruu'mio ! 

42. Dzhoosef. 

What, Gruu:mzo! 

43. Nik-olaas. 

Fel‘oou Gruumio! 

44. Nathanvel. 

Hou nou, oould lad? 

45. Gruumio. 

Wel'kum, suu; Hou nou, Juu; what, suu; fel‘oou, suu; and 
dhus mutsh for ρου. Nou mei spryys kumpan‘dunz, 2z ΔΑ] 
red‘z, and aal thzqz neet ? 

46. Nathaniel. 
Aal thiqz iz red? Hou niir zz our mas‘ter ὃ 


47... Gruurm2o, 


Tin at mand, aleint-ed bei dhs, and dheer‘foor bii not— 
koks pas‘7un! sei‘lens! ei Heer mei mas‘ter. 


1 Spelled maister in the folio. Two pronunciations (mais‘ter, mas‘ter) may 
have prevailed then, as (meest'1) is still heard in the provinces, (p. 982, ἢ. ὁ. 2). 
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